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AN  APOLOGY. 

Having  spent  the  ten  years  between  1898 
and  1908  in  and  about  San  Francisco  I  have 
collected  the  following  pages  as  a  history 
or  souvenir  of  those  eventful  days  which 
followed  April  18th.  1906. 

The  pleasures  of  the  "Jolt  of  April  18th" 
are  here  told,  not  from  my  ovm  point  of  view, 

but  from  the  standpoint  of  others  who  werj  in 
better  positions  to  see  and  know.  But  I  here 
with  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  spirit  of  the 

various  articles,  telling  of  the  "jolt"  the 
fire,  and  the  reouilding  of  the  city,  seen  as 
others  saw  it. 

This  book  is  compiled  from  pa^e s  taken 
from  "Sunset,"" Out  West,"  "  Pacific'Monthly," 
"Everybody's;"  "Overland  "Cosmopolitan,"  "The 
Archetect  and  Engineer  of  California,"  and 
other  mag,azines  from  1906  to  1910. 

Most  of  the  illustrations  are  from  photo- 
graphs and  may  be  relied  upon  as  true. 

This  is  the  ONLY  book  of  its  kind..  You 
need  not  look  for  another,  there  is  none. 
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EARTHQUAKE   CUACK    ALONG    BANK    OF    STREAM,    MILPITAS 


BY    DAVID    STARR    JORDAN 


[T  is  a  wise  provision  of 
nature,"  so  Goethe  tells  us, 
"  that  trees  shall  not  grow 
up  into  the  sky."  The  wis- 
dom of  this  arrangement  is 
fl  obvious,^  and  it  is  clear  that 
its  spirit  applies  to  many 
other  things  than  trees.  It 
is  also  obvious  that,  in 
order  to  point  the  moral 
properly,  there  should  be  some  part  of  the 
earth  in  which  the  limit  is  off.     To  that 


end  California  was  created.  In  California 
the  trees  do  actually  grow  up  into  the  sky. 
It  was  in  California  that  the  "  Sierra  Ava- 
lanche," according  to  Bret  Harte  (referring 
to  the  March  floods  on  the  Sacramento) 
observed,  with  pensive  local  pride,  '"  an 
area  as  large  as  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
under  water."  So  it  is  proper  that  in  Cali- 
fornia the  most  vigorous  earthquake  of  its 
class  should  be  recorded,  that  the  most 
destructive  conflagration  in  history  should 
take    place,    that    the    greatest    wreck    of 
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human  effort  should  occur — and  that  in  a 
region  in  which,  more  than  in  any  other, 
human  effort  is  a  joy  in  itself. 

It  is  also  characteristic  of  California 
that  the  people  should  not  look  on  the  dis- 
aster of  the  fire,  nor  on  the  sickening  loss 
of  half  a  century  of  struggle  and  upbuild- 
ing. They  note  rather  that  no  great 
wooden  city  before  ever  went  for  half  a 


There  was  a  time  when  to  use  that  lazy 
■  vulgarism  in  public  meant  swift  retribu- 
tion. It  is  also  characteristic  of  California 
that  in  lines  in  which  she  shows  no  pre- 
eminence she  makes  no  effort  whatever. 
In  the  matter  of  cyclone,  typhoon,  tor- 
nado, blizzard,  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
those  meteoric  disturbances  which  are  the 
pride  of  more  plebeian  regions,  Cahfornia 


(.cpyright,  iqoo,  by   L  iiderivood  &•  Underu'ood 

DESTRUCTION    OF    ROADWAY    BY    EARTHQUAKE,    UNION    STREET, 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


century  without  a  conflagration.  In  the 
vision  of  every  Californian,  San  Francisco 
is  not  the  old  city  sitting  desolate  on  its 
bones,  but  rather  the  new  city  of  steel  and 
concrete  which  shall  defy  shock  and  fire 
alike.  It  tells  wonderful  things  for  the 
strength  of  California  that  not  a  drop  of 
liquor  has  been  sold  in  San  Francisco  for  a 
month,  and  that  sentimental  newcomers 
are  allowed  to  gush  over  "  dear  old  'Frisco," 
unmolested,  in  what  used  to  be  her  streets. 


makes  no  entry  at  all.     She  is  not  in  the 
running  and  she  makes  no  record. 

As  for  the  earthquake  of  April  i8th, 
the  first  question  is,  naturally,  What  was 
it?  It  was  a  crack  in  the  earth's  crust 
about  two  hundred  miles  long  and  four 
or  five  miles  deep,  or  as  deep  as  the  crust 
is  stiff  and  brittle.  More  exactly,  it  was 
the  sudden  opening  and  closing  of  an  old 
crack,  or,  in  geological  language,  a  fault. 
The  cause  was,  primarily,  the  slow  shrink- 
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MAIN    GATEWAY,    STANFORD    UNIVERSITY,    PALO    AI.TO,    BEFORE   THE    EARTHQUAKE 


ing  of  the  earth  by  which  all  mountain- 
chains,  with  their  accompanying  folds  and 
faults,  are  formed.  Secondarily,  the 
cause  was  a  certain  strain  on  the  mountain- 
chain  on  one  side  of  the  fault.  This  strain 
w'as  doubtless  slowly  cumulative.  It  was 
resisted  for  years,  until  finally,  for  some 
cause  or  for  no  cause,  the  rocks  gave  way. 
The  old  scar  was  reopened  for  an  instant, 
the  strain  was  released  and  the  two  sides 
of  the  fault  came  together  with  grinding 
strain,  which  reduced  the  rocks  on  either 
side  of  it  to  dust  and  fragments  for  per- 
haps a  hundred  feet.  In  this  case  the 
two  sides  no  longer  fitted  perfectly.  The 
west  side  of  the  fault  was  left  some  three 
feet  lower  in  the  Santa  Cruz  region,  and 
as  much  higher  in  Marin  County. 

All  this  was  the  earthquake  proper,  and 


it  was  practically  instantaneous.  But  the 
giant  having  stretched  himself  in  his  sleep, 
the  creaking  of  his  bones  went  forth  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  this  case  the  dis- 
turbance went  out  as  short,  swift,  and 
violent  waves  in  the  rocks,  and  in  the  soil 
and  houses  which  were  over  them.  First 
to  any  given  point  went  the  straight  waves 
from  the  nearest  part  of'  the  fault.  Such 
waves  are  interesting  and  mostly  harmless, 
how'ever  severe,  and  of  such  waves  alone 
most  California  earthquakes  are  formed. 
Later,  but  on  the  instant,  came  waves  from 
points  farther  and  farther  away.  These 
came  at  an  angle  with  the  first  waves,  and 
at  a  broader  angle  with  each  other.  Some 
of  them  would  partly  neutralize  others; 
some  would  reenforce  others  and  at  a 
different     angle.     The    result    when     the 
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waves  from  below  and  the  waves  from 
various  distances  were  received  was  a 
series  of  twisting  motions  of  great  violence 
and  of  every  conceivable  kind.  They  were 
of  such  intense  swiftness  that  the  ground 
made  a  daze  before  the  eyes.  They  were 
of  such  extraordinary  variety  that  all  things 
which  an  earthquake  could  throw  were 
tossed  in  every  direction.  Jars  standing 
side  by  side  would  be  thrown  in  opposite 
directions,  or  not  thrown  at  all.  Trees 
would  bend  to  the  ground  as  under  a  high 
gale,  but  no  two  in  the  same  direction  at 
once.  The  top  of  a  spire  or  chimney 
would   be    thrown    in    one    direction,    the 


the  surface,  and  not  disturbing  the  face 
of  nature  at  all,  but  viciously  destructive 
to  some  of  the  little  works  of  man. 

If  you  take  a  map  of  California  you  will 
note  that  in  the  east  is  the  great  backbone 
of  the  Sierras,  a  huge  mountain  mass  of 
waves  of  rock,  folds  and  faults  innumera- 
ble. But  this  mountain-chain  is  old.  Its 
scars  are  healing,  and,  except  in  special 
localities  where  the  strain  is  not  perfectly 
adjusted,  it  is  not  a  center  of  earthquakes. 
I  have  no  books  at  hand,  but  the  only 
notable  earthquakes  in  this  region,  of 
which  I  have  heard,  were  the  limited  but 
vicious    temblor    in    Inyo    County    about 


HOW    THE    EARTH    DROPPED    l.\    PORTOLA    VALLEY.       THE    PLACES    WHERE    THE    MAN    IS    STANDING 
AND    WHERE    HIS    HAND    IS    RESTING    WERE    ON    A    LEVEL    BEFORE    THE    EARTHQUAKE 


middle  in  another.  In  one  case,  a  house 
undulated  so  swiftly  that  the  bricks  of  a 
falling  chimney  struck  against  the  clap- 
boards of  its  side  as  they  fell. 

The  waves  were  the  earthquake  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  felt  them.  They  are 
so  in  common  language,  and  as  such, 
gradually  fading  away,  they  were  felt  in  the 
seismographs  all  over  the  world.  Some 
who  saw  the  fault  marveled  that  the  vio- 
lence of  the  earthquake  could  crack  a 
pasture-field  for  a  mile.  But  this  crack 
was  the  real  earthquake,  and  the  waves 
were  merely  the  jar  carried  from  it  by 
waves  of  rock  and  earth.  Little  waves  they 
were,   very   little,   hardly  billowing   above 


forty  years  ago,  and  the  equally  violent 
temblor  at  San  Jacinto  Mountain  within 
the  past  decade. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range 
is  the  great  flat  basin  of  the  Sacramento 
and  the  San  Joaquin  Rivers.  To  the  west 
of  this  valley  lies  the  Coast  Range,  for  the 
most  part  smooth,  rounded  hills,  rising 
in  soft  even  folds  parallel  with  each  other, 
and  all  extending  more  or  less  obliquely 
northwestward  out  into  the  sea,  where 
they  end  in  bold  rincones  or  headlands. 
Sharp  valleys  lie  between  the  folds,  and 
in  general  each  of  the  valleys  marks  the 
line  of  an  ancient  fault  or  crack  made  in 
the    folding    of    the    rocks.     This    Coast 


FISSURE    NEAR    MILPITAS,    PROBABLY    DUE    TO    OTENING    OF    THE    COYOTE  -  SAN     BRUNO    FAULT 


ANOTHER    VIEW    OF    THE    SAME    FISSURE 
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Range  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  all  moun- 
tain-groups. It  was  once  a  region  far 
wider  than  it  is  now,  but  it  was  crumpled 
together  like  the  shriveling  skin  of  an 
apple.  The  earth  cooled,  shrank,  and 
grew  smaller.  Its  crust  yields  in  the 
weakest  place,  and  here  in  California  was 
one  of  its  weakest  places.  Hence,  arose 
the  Coast  Range,  rising  from  the  sea,  as 


times — at  any  rate  a  hundred  thousand  or 
a  million  years  ago — and  its  adjustment  or 
readjustment  has  doubtless  caused  thou- 
sands of  earthquakes,  large  and  small,  in 
past  geologic  ages.  It  is  pledged  for  a 
good  many  more  in  ages  yet  to  come.  But 
none  of  these  are  likely  to  compare  with 
the  initial  thrust,  and  they  will  probably  be 
weaker  as  time  goes  on. 


iVPICAL    FISSURE    IN    THE    SIKEETS    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO 


its  rocks  are  often  full  of  shells  and  other 
sea-relics. 

Of  all  the  faults  in  the  Coast  Range 
the  longest,  most  clearly  defined,  and  most 
interesting  to  geologists  is  one  which  we 
mav  call  the  Portola-Tomales  fault,  dis- 
covered, so  far  as  I  know,  by  Prof.  John 
C.  Branner  in  1891,  and  eagerly  mapped 
by  his  students  in  geology  ever  since. 

This  fault  was  made  perhaps  in  Pliocene 


In  the  initial  thrust,  the  land  on  the  west 
side  of  the  break,  now  the  mountains 
called  Sierra  ]\Iorena  and  Alontara,  was 
forced  upward  two  thousand  feet.  The 
rock  along  the  fault  on  both  sides  was 
crumbled,  and  the  region  must  have  been 
a  perfect  chaos  of  dust  and  fractured  slate. 
In  many  places  in  the  neighborhood  great 
masses  of  lava  and  of  melted  local  rock 
flowed  out,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  this 


ALONG    VALENCIA    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    THE    BED    OF    THE    OLD    DOLORES    CREEK 


was  before  or  after  the  first  great  disloca- 
tion. 

Since  that  ,  time  the  trees  and  grass 
and  rain  have  rounded  off  the  slopes. 
Streams  have  found  in  the  rift  their  natural 
courses,  making  V-shaped  valleys  especially 
well  fitted  for  the  use  of  reservoirs.  This 
explains  the  strange  phenomena  of  five 
reservoirs  of  water  cracked  through  and 
through  by  the  earthquake.  And  this 
explains  in  part  why  San  Francisco  was 
left  to  burn,  with  all  her  water-mains 
broken. 

The  Hne  of  the  fault,  so  far  as  known, 
is  almost  perfectly  straight.  Take  a  good 
map  of  California  and  lay  your  pencil  on 
Tomales  Bay,  and  it  will  give  you  the 
whole  direction,  north  and  south.  Be- 
ginning near  the  village  of  Manchester, 
in  Mendocino  County,  near  the  sandy 
cape  called  Point  Arena,  it  extends  south- 
southeast  to  near  San  Juan  Bautista  in 
San  Benito  County.  In  its  northern  initia- 
tive the  Gracia  River  runs;  farther  south 
the  Gualala.  It  then  crosses  a  curve  of  the 
sea,  reaching  the  land  to  form  the  long, 
narrow,  rock-bound  inlet  called  Tomales 
Bay.  Passing  the  town  of  Olema,  it  skirts 
a  mountain-ridge  to  Bolinas  Bay.  Passing 
again  into  the  sea  to  the  west  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  touches  land  again  at  a  shattered 
cliff    ^^'ith    a    little    island    called    Mussel 
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Rock.  This  is  just  south  of  the  line  of 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Here  the  chff 
is  shaken  down  and  four  thousand  feet  of 
cliff-grading  and  track  of  the  Ocean  Shore 
Railway  is  thrust  into  the  sea. 

From  here  the  fault  passes  up  the  San 
Andreas  Valley,  past  the  three  large  reser- 
voirs of  the  Spring  Valley  AVater  Company 
of  San  Francisco,  then  up  the  bowlder- 
strewn  depression  called  Canada  del  Ray- 
mundo.  Thence  it  goes  into  a  narrow 
fertile  valley,  Portola  Valley,  named  from 
its  discoverer,  Don  Caspar  de  Portola, 
California's  first  governor.  Thence  it  as- 
cends a  shallow  gorge  to  the  saddle  which 
separates  Monte  Bello,  or  "Black  ^Nloun- 
tain,"  from  Castle  Rock  ridge.  Thence 
its  course  is  marked  by  the  gorge  of  Stevens 
Creek  (Arroyo  de  San  Jose  de  Cupertino), 
which  it  filled  with  landslides;  thence  up 
another  tributary  meeting  the  first  at  right 
angles;  thence  across  a  saddle  into  Sara- 
toga Creek;  across  another  saddle  to 
Campbell  Creek,  draining  its  reservoir; 
thence  across  the  redwood  forests  diverg- 
ing from  the  valley  to  Pajaro  River,  near 
Chittenden,  where  it  shattered  a  hill  and 
nearly  wrecked  a  railroad  bridge;  thence 
to  the  southeast  of  San  Juan  Bautista. 

When  it  crosses  pasture-ground  the 
earthquake  rift  appears  as  a  long  wavy 
furrow    of   broken   soil,  from  two   to   ten 
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feet  wide,  like  a  huge  mole-track.  In 
thicker  soil  it  appears  in  deep  cracks.  In 
roads,  where  the  soil  is  harder,  parallel 
cracks  appear,  and,  as  a  rule,  on  the  west 
side  of  one  of  these  foads  the  ground  will 
be  lowered  by  two  or  three  feet.  Broken 
fences  and  the  like  show  a  northerly  move- 
ment of  the  western  side,  the  maximum 
record  being  about  sixteen  feet,  in  Marin 
County.  The  most  noticed  in  San  Mateo 
County  is  seventy-three  inches.  In  all 
these  ■  movements  the  soil  lags  back,  so 
that  the  real  movement  is  that  of  the  maxi- 
mum. This  move  is  relative.  We  can- 
not say  whether  the  Sierra  Morena  moved 
northward  or  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
southward.  The  former  is  the  smaller, 
and  the  more  broken.  Therefore  it  is 
probably  the  unstable  element. 

The  crack  naturally  does  not  cross  any 
cHff,  because  all  rock  on  either  side  of  it 
was  crushed  to  atoms  ages  ago.  Yet  in 
two  places  at  least,  it  extended  its  crushing 
influence  to  rocky  hills — at  Mussel  Rock 
and  at  Chittenden.  It  is  now  nearly  a 
month  since  the  earthquake,  but  its  line 
and  the  road-cracks  are  still  plainly  visible. 

The  force-weaves  also  had  their  effects. 
Many  landslips  occurred  in  the  Sierra 
ISIorena  and  others  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains.  The  Loma  Prieta  saw  mill, 
in  the  bottom  of  a  gorge,  had  its  boilers 
slid  seventy  feet  up  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gorge.  The  mill,  with  the  mill-hands, 
was  buried,  a  large  tree  standing  erect  over 
it  and  seventy  feet  above  the  foundation 
of  the  mill.  Dead  trees  were  broken. 
Some  tall  redwoods  were  whipped  off. 
The  lowlands  about  the  bay  ten  miles 
away  were  crushed  by  the  pressure.  Ar- 
tesian wells  flowed  more  freely  for  a  time. 
Quicksand  came  up  through  rifts  in  the 
black  soil.  A  wet  meadow  of  about  half 
an  acre  Avas  made  three  feet  narrower,  the 
owner  being  compensated  by  three  feet 
greater  width  of  orchard.  Foundations 
on  sand  or  in  old  stream-beds  slumped, 
often  leaving  large  cracks.  These  were 
especially  noticeable  along  Valencia  and 
Mission  Streets  in  San  Francisco,  the  bed 
of  the  old  Dolores  Creek,  w'hich  is  now 
filled  up,  the  water  being  run  oft"  into  a 
sewer.  A  large  hotel,  the  ^''alencia  Street 
House,  was  wrecked  by  these  surface 
cracks  in  made  land  over  the  creek-bed. 

Otherwise  the  earthquake  was  marked 
by  the  tilting  of  houses  on  weak  founda- 


tions, the  throwing  down  of  unsupported 
brick  walls,  especially  gables,  the  snapping 
of  chimneys,  spires,  and  high  structures, 
the  removal  of  plaster,  especially  on  first 
floors  (that  on  ceilings  being  unharmed), 
and  in  general  injury  to  all  buildings — 
strong  wooden  structures,  stone  struct- 
ures, steel  structures,  and  buildings  of  con- 
crete reenforced  by  steel  excepted.  Domes 
on  steel  foundations  crushed  the  walls 
about  them  like  battering-rams.  In  this 
way  the  City  Hall  of  San  Francisco  was 
wrecked.  Furniture  w-as  thrown  about, 
bookcases,  pianos,  statuary,  and  bric-a- 
brac  danced  irresponsibly.  Pictures  swung 
wide  from  the  walls,  sometimes  falling,  often 
returning  reversed  on  their  supports,  and 
for  a  moment  all  sane  conditions  of  the 
world    seemed    to    have    disappeared. 

This  earthquake  has  no  relation  with 
volcanoes,  no  connection  with  Mount 
Vesuvius.  It  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  explosions  of  steam  which  mark 
eruptive  earthquakes.  Like  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  all  recorded  earthquakes,  it  is  tec- 
tonic, that  is,  an  adjustment  of  the  earth's 
crust. 

The  writer's  experiences  in  the  earth- 
quake were  tame,  but  they  were  his  own. 
He  w^as  awakened  at  5.13  on  the  bright, 
sunny  morning  of  April  i8th.  He  knew 
and  enjoyed  the  wheezy  undulations  of 
the  house,  which  mark  the  usual  harmless 
California  earthquake.  The  wave  which 
woke  him  was  gentle  enough,  but  the  next 
one,  Hke  the  bump  of  an  express  train, 
seemed  a  little  severe.  But  it  was  a  straight 
wave  and  harmed  nothing.  Then  the 
temblor  began  to  take  hold.  The  bed- 
room on  the  second  floor  swayed  like  a 
ship  in  a  hurricane.  A  lantern  standing 
in  the  hall  leaped  in  through  the  open 
door.  Pictures  swayed,  'earthenware 
leaped  about.  Some  mighty  force  seemed 
to  hold  the  house,  and  to  be  trying  to  whip 
the  ground  with  it. 

He  realized  that  this  was  the  real  thing. 
And  it  seemed  to  be  overdone.  A  Cali- 
fornia earthquake  was  due  to  last  for  a  few 
seconds  only,  but  this  did  not  know  when 
to  stop.  Now  the  power  was  trying  to 
twist  the  house  about  its  chimneys,  taking 
each  of  the  three  in  turn.  I  rushed  along 
the  reeling  gangway  of  the.  house,  seized 
the  baby  and  got  out  on  the  veranda, 
where  bricks  could  not  fall.  The  older 
boy,  who  was  sleeping  on  the  roof,  clung 
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on  as  to  a  runaway  horse.  As  things  lie- 
came  a  little  calmer  he  shouted  down: 
"The  church  is  falling!  The  gymnasium 
is  caving  in!  Everything  has  gone  bum!" 
I  saw  the  dust  of  mortar  rising,  and  the 
students  crowding  in  the  roads,  and  then 
I  knew  that  we  had  had  an  epoch- 
marking  earthcjuake. 

Will  there  be  any  more  earthquakes  in 
California?  Certainly  there  will.  The 
earthquake  of  1868,  the  most  severe  then 
known  in  this  region,  had  perhaps  half  the 
violence  of  the  present  one.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  more  violent  the  shock  the 


no  Californian  loves  California  the  less  for 
its  great  earthquakes.  They  come  only 
once  or  twice  in  a  century.  Little  earth- 
quakes are  no  more  to  be  feared  than  gusts 
of  wind.  The  loss  of  Hfe,  even  in  the 
greatest  shock,  is  less  in  proportion  than 
the  harvest  of  pneumonia  from  a  single 
Eastern  blizzard.  The  loss  of  property 
comes  because  we  forget.  We  are  safe  in 
low  frame  houses,  or  we  can  hold  high 
houses  together  with  hooks  of  steel.  It  is 
as  easy  to  build  houses  earthquake-proof 
as  rain-proof.  The  brick  chimney  has  no 
place  in  California.     It  was  imported  from 
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longer  the  immunity  afterwards.  There 
may  never  be  another  of  this  sort,  for  the 
whole  strain  of  the  mountain  seems  to  be 
relieved  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
Little  shocks  occur  every  day.  These  are 
but  details  of  adjustment,  the  polishing  off 
of  projecting  corners.  The  next  great 
shock  may  be  in  some  other  fault,  in  some 
other  part  of  the  countr}-.  It  may  appear 
in  the  Carisa  Plain,  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
County,  a  barren  sink  in  which  this  rift 
seems  to  terminate.  Prophecy  is  cheap,  and 
worth  only  what  it  costs.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  a  second  great  shock  is  not  likely 
to  be  felt  here  in  a  lifetime.     Furthermore, 


the  East,  with  the  tenderfoot  and  tlie 
tourist. 

Indeed,  outside  of  the  fall  of  brick  walls, 
spires,  cornices,  and  chimneys,  which  we 
must  renounce,  our  earthquakes  need  do 
very  little  mischief. 

It  was  fire,  not  earthquake,  which  de- 
stroved  our  joyous  San  Francisco.  Alind- 
ful  of  the  lesson,  a  joyous  people  will  build 
the  city  again.  And  for  every  man  who 
leaves  California  in  fear,  there  will  return 
ten  men  who  will  love  the  land  where 
nature  is  so  gracious,  man  so  free-linibcd, 
and  where  the  very  stones  are  alive  with  the 
force  of  creation. 


.      h      L      t 


^ 


^. 


ally,  in  the  mystery  of  my  soul's  heraldry 
I  trace  these  lines  -  inspired  imaLtfery, 
Begfot  of  that  sweet  affluence 
Lent  me  by  this  ima^e  of  thee. 
Uplift  my  thought ,  0  Imaije  rare, 
To  the  sublime  heiufht  that  does  o'er-top  despair? 
Before  this  crested  ornament  I  kneel, 
Scrolline;  the  vision  I  behold  of  thee. 
And,  simple  thou£fh  it  seem,this  heraldry- 
Mysterious,  of  my  soul,  traced  scantily 
Within  this  narrow  boundary- can  barely 
Do  justice  to  the  vjsion  born  of  thee. 
But  more  to  g;race  by  word  or  emblem,truly. 
Would  take  the  rarest  implements  of  art, 
And  fi;enius, years  to  trace  a  shadowed  part 
Of  my  exalted  vision  of  thee! 


M    m 
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WHAT  REALLY  HAPPENED 

By  PAUL  COWLES 
Siipt.  Western  Division  The  Associated  Press 

HIS  is  the  story  of  what  really  happened  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  a  few  days  commencing  April  i8. 
Early  that  morning  it  was  reported  that  there  had 
been  an  earthquake  of  unusual  severity,  and  that 
the  earthquake  had  been  followed  by  fire.  These 
reports  were  confirmed,  and  the  confirmation  has  been  coming  in 
ever  since.  According  to  most  accounts,  the  earthquake  came  at 
5:14  A.  M.  According  to  many  accounts,  the  shake  lasted  any- 
where from  three  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  but  it  really  lasted 
only  47  seconds.  The  people  \\\\o  guessed  from  three  minutes 
to  half  an  hour  were  those  who  escaped  from  San  Francisco  by 
the  first  trains,  and,  judging  from  the  stories  they  told  when 
they  were  interviewed  by  newspapers  in  the  East  and  South, 
they  were  very  conservative  in  their  estimate  of  time.  The  47- 
.second  people  were  newspaper  men  and  scientists  whose  first  im- 
pulse, when  they  were  disturbed,  was  to  look  at  their  watches 
and  note  the  exact  time.  The  47-second  theory  is  the  one  gen- 
erally accepted  in  San  Francisco. 

If  there  had  to  be  an  earthquake,  no  more  desirable  hour  could 
have  been  selected.  Even  in  San  Francisco,  which  w^as  formerly 
noted  as  an  "all  night"  town,  there  are  but  few  people  on  the 
streets  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  too  late  for  the  night 
reveller  to  be  abroad,  and  too  early  for  the  good  citizen  to  be 
out  of  bed.  Consequently,  when  chimneys  toppled  into  the 
streets,  and  cornices  and  facade  ornaments,  and  portions  of 
flimsy  walls  came  crashing  down,  but  few  people  on  the  streets 
were  injured.  The  loss  of  life  occurred  mainly  in  old  ram- 
shackle frame  buildings  that  collapsed  and  crushed  their  inmates. 
The  exact  number  of  these  unfortunates  will  never  be  known. 
Up  to  Mav   19,  389  bodies  had    been    recovered    from    the    ruin.s 
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and  buried.  Coroner  \\'alsh  estimates  tliat  probably  i,ooo  peopl-.' 
\\'ere  killed,  but  the  fire  that  swept  the  wrecked  districts  inciner- 
ated many  bodies  as  completely  as  if  they  had  been  placed  in  a 
crematory. 

While  the  fires  that  followed  caused  most  of  the  financial  loss 
to  the  city,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  earthquake  did  a  j^reat 
amount  of  damage.  Brick  buildings  of  cheap  construction, 
wooden  buildings  that  were  known  to  be  insecure  and  ancient 
structures  that  had  outlived  their  usefulness  were  the  ones  that 
suffered.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated  that  the  modern 
steel  buildinsfs.  honestly  constructed  stone  and  brick  edifices  and 


Looking  East  ox  Sacramento  vStreet  During  Fire 

strongly  braced  frame  dwellings  are  practically  immune  from 
damage  by  earthquake.  In  no  instance  were  buildings  of  the 
character  noted  above  seriously  hurt.  It  has  also  been  noted  that 
the  buildings  erected  on  made  ground,  or  on  soil  of  a  marshy 
character,  were  the  ones  that  suffered.  The  pipes  carrying  the 
water  supply  ran  through  the  marshy  section  of  San  Mateo 
county,  and  it  was  only  that  portion  of  the  line  that  was  broken 
and  thrown  out  of  place,  thus  causing  the  stoppage  of  the  water 
supply. 

San    Francisco    could    have    withstood    and    quickly    repaired 
the  damage  done  by  earthquake,  but  it  could  not  withstand  the 
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fire  that  followed,  which  could  not  l)e  successfully  fought  for 
lack  of  water.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  shock  came  when  it  did. 
Had  kitchen  fires  been  lighted  all  over  the  city,  the  flames  would 
have  broken  out  in  hundreds  of  places  in  the  residence  districts, 
and  people  would  have  been  hemmed  in  with  no  chance  of 
escape.  As  it  was,  the  only  fires  going  were  those  in  power 
houses  and  manufactories,  and  these  being  located  mainly  south 
of  Market  street,  the  fires  that  broke  out  were  comparatively 
concentrated  and  gave  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  time  to  move 
away  from  the  steadily  advancing  flames. 

Within    fifteen    minutes    after    the    shock,    ominous    looking 


The  Fire  on  the  Afternoon  of  April  18 

columns  of  smoke  could  be  seen  in  a  dozen  different  places  and 
it  was  quickly  realized  that  there  was  work  for  the  fire  depart- 
ment. San  Francisco's  efficient  force  of  fire  fighters,  in  spite  of 
the  fatal  injury  to  their  beloved  chief,  who  was  crushed  in  his 
room,  rushed  to  their  duty,  prepared  to  put  up  a  hard  fight  against 
their  old  enemy.  Engines  and  hose-carts  rattled  through  the 
streets  and  took  their  stations.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the 
water  supply  had  failed,  and  except  in  a  few  districts  where  there 
were  reservoirs,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  the  prog- 
ress of  the  conflagration.  Recourse  was  had  to  dynamite,  which 
was  used  in  blowing  up  buildings  in  the  hope  that  the  flames 
would  be  blocked,  but  even  that  desperate  measure  failed,  and  by 
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The  Burning  of  the  Citv  Hai.l 
Photograph  taken  9:11  a.  m.,  April  19 

noon  it  was  realized  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  business  and 
manufacturing-  districts  would  be  destroyed.  The  fire  had  eaten 
its  way  from  the  south  up  to  Market  street,  and  from  the  east 
at  the  water  front  up  to  Sansome  street  north  of  ^larket  street. 

During  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  not  many   people  went 
into  the   down-town   sections.     Thev   were   busy   at   home,   looking 


Citv  H.\li.,  M.w 
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Looking  North  from 


after  their  families.  But  about  9  o'clock  men  began  flocking  to 
their  places  of  business.  There  they  found  the  regular  army  in 
control.  General  Funston,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Federal 
troops  in  and  about  the  city,  quickly  realized  the  necessity  for 
order,  and  without  waiting  for  a  request  to  be  made  by  the  civil 
authorities,  had  his  men  out  and  placed  them  at  the  service  of 
the  Mayor.  From  that  time  on  they  have  acted  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  civil  government,  and  the  fact  that  men  like  Mayor 
Schmitz  and  General  Funston  were  present  to  direct  affairs  un- 
doubtedly preserved  the  people  of  San  Francisco  from  even 
worse  horrors  than  those  of  earthquake  and  fire.  Funston's 
characteristics  were  well  known  before  the  fire,  but  manv  citizens 
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JoxES  AND  Sacramento 


Photo  by   George   V.    Welter 


who  had  opposed  Schmitz  pohtically,  were  in  doubt  as  to  what 
the  ]\Iayor  would  do.  It  did  not  take  them  long  to  find  out. 
Before  night  on  Wednesday  they  discovered  that  there  was  a 
Big,  Strong  Man  at  the  head  of  the  municipal  government  and 
they  were  glad  of  it.  It  was  a  big  man's  opportunity  and 
Schmitz  rose  to  it.  He  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  the  soldiers  in  maintaining  order,  and  one  of  his  first  official 
acts  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  that  thieves  and  looters  would 
be  shot  on  sight.  Martial  law  had  not  been  declared  and  it  took 
nerve  to  issue  that  order,  but  it  had  the  desired  eft'ect.  There 
was  no  looting.  For  several  days,  stories  of  thieves  shot  in  their 
tracks  and  their  bodies  left  to  fester  in  the  sun  as  warnings  to 
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Looking  East  from  Jones  and 

evil-doers,  were  told  about  the  city.  Alleged  eye-witnesses  told 
most  horrible  tales  of  men  being  compelled  to  dig  their  own 
graves  and  then  being  shot  by  soldiers ;  of  women  outraged  and 
the  criminals  hanged  to  lamp  posts ;  of  the  stern  measures  taken 
by  the  Federal  troops,  the  National  Guard  and  the  police  to  pre- 
vent crime.  When  the  newspapers  investigated  these  stories, 
not  one  of  them  w^as  confirmed.  During  the  entire  month  dating 
from  the  morning  of  April  i8,  but  four  men  died  from  the  effects 
of  gunshot  wounds.  One  of  these  was  H.  C.  Tilden,  a  member 
of  the  Citizens'  Committee,  who  was  shot  at  night  bv  members 
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Sacramento,  Alcatraz  Island  in  Center  Background 
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of  a  self-constituted  citizens'  patrol  because  he  failed  to  stop 
his  automobile  when  ordered  to  do  so.  Another  was  Dr.  Tag- 
g-art  of  Los  Angeles,  who  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  his  own 
pistol,  which  had  dropped  from  his  pocket.  Two  other  men  who 
quarreled  with  soldiers,  and  who  were  not  engaged  in  looting, 
were  also  killed. 

Instead  of  being  disorderly,  there  has  been  less  crime  in  San 
Francisco  than  at  any  time  during  its  entire  history.  From  being 
noted  as  an  easy-going  city  where  the  people  were  said  to  do  as 
they  pleased  and  the  police  had  their  hands  full  in  taking  care 
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of  malefactors,  San  Francisco  has  become  a  most  orderly  com- 
munity. The  saloons  have  been  closed  and  there  has  been  no 
drunkenness  and  no  crime  of  any  kind.  So-called  looters  have 
been  arrested  since  the  fire,  but  they  were  mostly  curiosity 
seekers  who  were  poking  about  the  ruins  in  search  of  souvenirs. 
To  avoid  annoyance  from  this  class,  and  to  warn  possible  thieves, 
the  police  have  adopted  the  plan  of  putting  these  delvers  in  the 
rubbish  at  work  cleaning  and  piling  bricks.  The  ofifenses  com- 
mitted have  not  been  serious  enough  to  warrant  arrest  and  trial. 
Refugees  who  left  the  city  and  had  themselves  interviewed  by 
newspapers,  have  related  marvelous  tales  of  their  experiences 
and  of  what  they  saw.     They  told  of  awful  scenes  of  panic;  of 


Looking  East  on  Market  Street  from  near  Fifth,  Before  the  Fire 
The  James  Flood  Building  near  the  Center  of  Photograph 

men  and  women  struggling  and  fighting  to  get  out  of  the  city; 
of  fissures  and  bottomless  chasms  twenty  feet  wide  and  of  un- 
fathomable depth  in  the  streets;  of  ghouls  cutting  off  the  fingers 
and  ears  of  the  dead  to  obtain  jewels;  of  bodies  stacked  like 
cordwood  in  the  streets,  and  of  dodging  falling  walls  and  build- 
ings as  they  ran  through  the  streets  on  the  way  to  the  ferry. 

There  was  no  panic.  On  the  contrary  the  people,  while  fright- 
ened, kept  their  heads.  Thousands  of  them  tried  to  leave  the 
city,  but  they  did  not  fight  and  struggle  to  get  on  the  ferrv  boats,, 
as  after  tlie  first  day  there  were  plenty  of  boats  and  all   could 
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leave  who  wished  to.  It  even  became  a  serious  problem  with 
the  Mayor  and  his  Committee  of  Fifty  to  devise  means  of  \ytr- 
suading  the  people  to  leave  the  city  and  reduce  the  number  of 
tliose  to  be  cared  for.  The  fissures  and  bottomless  chasms  turned 
out  to  be  cracks  in  pavements  of  streets  on  made  ground  where 
the  earth  had  slipped.  Car  tracks  in  some  places  were  twisted, 
but  there  were  no  chasms.  One  artistic  liar  saw  a  drove  of  cattle 
run  into  a  hole  on  Market  street  and  descend  into  the  center  of 
tlie  earth.  The  earthquake  must  have  closed  up  the  hole,  for 
there  is  no  sign  of  it  now  and  the  pavement  is  intact.  No  muti- 
lated bodies  minus  fingers  and  ears  have  been  found.     The  ex- 


ViEw  FROM  Almost  the  Same  Point  Aeter  the  Fire 

cited  ones  who  ran  through  the  streets  dodging  falling  buildings 
and  walls  must  have  been  "making  a  night  of  it,"  as  the  earth- 
quake lasted  only  47  seconds,  and  the  falling  was  all  over  before 
respectable  people  who  had  gone  to  bed  could  possil)ly  get  out  of 
their  houses. 

All  day  Wednesday  the  fire  steadily  advanced  and  when  night 
came  it  had  eaten  its  way  from  the  water-front  to  Kearney 
street,  north  of  Market.  The  Fire  Department,  assisted  by  sol- 
diers, made  futile  attempts  to  block  the  flames  by  the  use  of  dy- 
namite. Block  after  block  of  substantial  buildings  were  blown 
up  without  avail.     The  rubbish  took  fire  and  it  was  realized  that 
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the  greater  portion  of  the  city  would  be  destroyed.  By  Thursday 
morning  Nob  Hill,  on  which  were  located  the^ Fairmont  Hotel, 
Hopkins'  Institute  of  Art,  the  Stanford,  Crocker,  Flood,  Hunting- 
ton and  other  handsome  residences,  was  reached.  From  there  on 
the  flames  swept  to  the  east  side  of  Van  Ness  avenue.  At  that 
broad  thoroughfare  a  determined  stand  was  made,  and  buildings 
extending  from  Golden  Gate  avenue  to  Pacific  avenue  on  the 
east  side  were  wrecked  by  dynamite.  At  Sutter  street  the  flames 
jumped  across  Van  Ness  avenue  and  licked  up  the  buildings  on  the 
west  side  as  far  north  as  Clay.  All  night  Thursday  desperate  and 
determined  men  worked  to  keep  the  flames  from  spreading  farther 
west.     It  looked  as  if  nothing  could  save  the  entire  Western  Ad- 


Hali^  of  Justice  After  the  Fire 
Portsmouth  Square  in  Foreground 

dition,  but  fortunately  Friday  morning  a  brisk  wind  from  the 
west  sprang  up  and  the  flames  were  checked.  The  fire  was  still 
raging  in  the  Mission  district  and  south  of  McAllister  street  be- 
tween Van  Ness  avenue  and  Octavia  street.  On  Friday  it  took 
a  fresh  start  in  the  northern  end  of  the  city  and  burned  down  to 
ihe  water-front,  destroying  the  immense  grain  sheds  and  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  wheat.  It  was  not  until  Saturday  noon  that  it 
was  definitely  known  that  the  fire  had  practically  burned  itself 
out. 

Before  noon  on  Wednesday  Mayor  Schmitz  had  appointed  a 
committee  of  fifty  citizens  who  were  selected  from  representative 
men  of  the  community.     To  this  committee,  of  which  the  Mayor 
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was  chairman,  were  delegated  all  the  powers  of  the  Mayor.  The 
members  met  with  him  daily  and  assisted  in  the  administration 
of  the  city's  affairs.  Sub-committees  were  appointed  and  by 
Wednesday  night  the  w^ork  of  caring  for  the  destitute  and  home- 
less w'as  under  way.  San  Francisco  did  not  wait  for  outside  help. 
Her  citizens  still  had  energy  and  self-reliance.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  day,  no  one  suffered  severely  from  hunger. 
The  bakeries  were  put  into  operation  to  furnish  bread,  and  mil- 
lionaire  and   pauper   stood   in   the   "bread     line"     together.     When 
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outside  relief  eame  ])OuriniT  jn,  the  people  who  came  to  take 
charge  found  a  regularly  organized  system  already  in  operation. 
The  thoroughness  with  which  the  system  of  relief  and  the 
housing  of  the  homeless  had  been  carried  out'  astonished  every- 
body from  the  outside.  The  Federal  forces  and  the  civil  govern- 
ment worked  together  in  the  most  complete  harmony.  The  serv- 
ices of  the  troops  were  invaluable  in  furnishing  tents,  rations 
and  policing  the  city.  To  the  Army  Medical  Corps  is  due  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  epidemic  of  disease.  The  splendid 
organization  of  this  corps  and  the  assistance  rendered  by  the 
volunteers,  together  with  the  intelligence  and  adaptability  of  the 


What  the  Earthquake;  Did  to  the  Santa  Rosa  City  Hali. 


people  has  made  San  Francisco  a  healthier  city  than  it  was  before 
the  earthquake  and  the  fire. 

Ordinarily  the  great  'quakes  in  the  districts  of  the  coast  region, 
outside  of  the  metropolis  would  have  commanded  the  attention  of 
the  world  for  days.  But  the  fire  in  San  Francisco  so  far  over- 
shadowed the  damage  to  the  interior  cities  and  towns  that  for 
several  days  but  scant  consideration  was  given  to  the  reports  of 
these  disasters,   that  were  received  in   fragmentary  details. 

Outside  of  San  Francisco,  the  shock  was  felt  both  north  and 
south  in  the  counties  along  the  sea  coast  and  around  the  bay.  To 
the  north,  Santa  Rosa  sufTered  most  severely.  In  that  pretty 
little  city  many  buildings  collapsed  and  a  large  number  of  people 
were  killed  and  injured.     The  estimates  as  to  the  actual  number 
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A  Wrecking  Train  at  Santa  Rosa      Photo  by  Elite  studio 

of  killed  vary  from  seventy  to  one  hundred.  Fifty-eight  bodies 
were  identified  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  shock.  The 
monetary  loss  is  placed  at  three  millions  of  dollars. 

Situated  about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Santa 
Rosa,  close  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  was  the  thriving  little  lumber 
town  of  Fort  Bragg.  This  place  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  and  fire  that  followed  the  temblor.  The  loss  here  was 
about  half  a  million  dollars.    One  life  was  lost. 

Sebastopol,  in  Sonoma  county,  suffered  to  the  extent  of  a 
quarter  of  a   million   dollars.      Geyserville,   the   gateway   to   the 
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famous  Geyser  Mineral  Springs,  also  suffered  severely.  The 
little  towns  of  Headlsburg  and  Napa  were  considerably  shaken, 
but  there  was  no  loss  of  life  in  those  places,  and  but  comparatively 
few  buildings  were  seriously  injured. 

At  Vallejo  the  shock  was  less  severe  than  the  one  of  a  few 
years  ago  which  damaged  the  navy  yard  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  million  dollars. 

At  the  little  village  of  Bolinas,  in  Marin  County,  the  shock  was 
particularly  severe.  Frame  buildings  were  leveled  to  the  ground 
and  the  hills  are  reported  to  have  split  open.  About  thirty  miles 
north  of  Bolinas  on  a  neck  of  land  extending  several  miles  out  to 
sea,  was  located  the  famous  Point  Reyes  lighthouse.    This  build- 


Thp:  Mills  Building  After  the  Fire 

ing  is  reported  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  earth's  convulsion. 
In  Oakland,  Alameda  and  Berkeley,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,  considerable  damage  was  done  to  chimneys 
and  weak  walls,  but  with  the  exception  of  Oakland,  where  five 
people  were,  killed  in  one  lodging  house  by  the  collapse  of  the 
structure,  there  were  no  fatalities.  It  is  estimated  that  the  loss 
in  Oakland  as  a  result  of  the  shock  will  approximate  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  water  mains  of  the  Contra  Costa 
Water  Company  broke  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Merritt,  and  for 
two  hours  the  city  was  wdthout  water.  These  mains  w^ere  quickly 
repaired,  however,  and  a  water-famine  thereby  averted.     There 
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was  a  settling  of  the  earth's  surface  at  various  places  around 
the  lake — in  one  instance  a  three-foot  depression  being  recorded — 
and  much  filled  land  slid  into  the  water,  but  beyond  these  dis- 
turbances no  fissures  or  sinks  were  reported  from  other  sections 
of  the  city.  The  new  building  of  the  First  Baptist  church  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  is  the  largest  in- 
dividual  loss   reported  from  Oakland. 

To  the  south,  from  San  Francisco  down  to  Salinas,  there  was 
a  record  of  ruin.  Burlingame,  San  Mateo,  Redwood  City,  Menlo 
Park,  Palo  Alto,  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Hollister  and  Salinas  were 
badly  shaken.  The  beautiful  buildings  at  Stanford  University, 
near  Palo  Alto,  were  twisted  and  torn  and  many  of  them  will 
have  to  be  rebuilt.    Two  students  lost  their  lives  there. 
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Looking  East  on  California  Street  from  Kearnev 

The  Kohl  Building  (formerly    The  Hayward)  en  left  side,  with  flag  flying; 

Merchants'  Exchange  Building  opposite 

At  San  Jose  nineteen  people  were  killed  by  falling  walls  and 
chimneys.  The  loss  to  property  at  the  "Garden  City"  will  exceed 
two  millions  of  dollars.  At  Salinas  the  shock  was  very  severe. 
The  immense  plant  of  the  Spreckels'  Sugar  Factory  was  badlv 
wrecked,  and  the  large  merchandise  establishment  of  Sanborn 
&  Ford  was  reduced  to  kindling  wood.  One  million  dollars  will 
hardly  cover  the  loss  to  this  town.  Hollister  was  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  but  no  lives  were  lost. 

One  of  the  awful  incidents  of  the  earthquake  was  the  collapse 
of  the  Asvlum   for  the  Insane,  at  Agnews,   near   San    Jose.     The 
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buildings  of  the  institution  were  constructed  of  brick  and  were 
beautiful  examples  of  architectural  skill.  When  the  shock  came 
these  buildings  were  crushed  like  so  many  tgg  shells,  the  falling 
walls  snuffing  out  the  lives  of  over  a  hundred  patients.  In  addi- 
tion many  of  the  inmates  were  badly  maimed.  Included  in  the 
fatality  roll  were  several  employes  and  three  regular  physicians 
of  the  State  Hospital.  All  the  buildings  were  ruined  beyond  re- 
pair, and  the  loss  to  the  State  is  total.  For  several  days  after 
the  shock  inmates  of  the  asylum,  some  of  whom  were  suffering 
severely  from  injuries  received  in  the  wreckage,  wandered  aim- 
lessly about  in  the  surrounding  country,  but  all  were  finally  lo- 
cated and  returned  to  the  asylum  grounds. 

That  the  earthquake  shocks  were  of  a  severe   nature  in  this 
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section  of  the  State  is  attested  by  the  records  of  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory, located  on  the  summit  of  Blount  Hamilton,  twentv 
miles  distant  from  San  Jose.  The  official  figures  of  the  institu- 
tion show  that  the  shock  that  created  such  widespread  havoc 
occurred  twelve  minutes  and  twelve  seconds  after  5  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  April  18.  During  the  thirty  minutes  following 
the  big  shake,  eight  distinct  additional  shocks  were  recorded  on 
the  Observatory  seismograph.  These  disturbances  continued 
daily  at  intervals,  and  up  to  May  7  twenty-four  shocks  of  more 
or  less  severity  were  registered.  The  extent  of  the  coast  region 
affected  by  the  earthquake  is  given  at  approximately  four  hundred 
miles  from  north  to  south,  the  disturbances  being    confined  to     the 
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territory  two  hundred  miles  soutli  of  San  Franeisco  with  Arroyo 
Grande,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  as  the  extreme  Hmit  in  this 
direction,  and  Fort  Brag-j^,  [Mendocino  County,  as  the  extreme 
northern  limits  of  the  'quake.  The  shock  was  also  felt  at  Fresno, 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  but  it  was  so  slight  that  but  few 
people  in  the  "Raisin  City"  were  aware  of  its  visitation. 

The  greatest  concern  of  the  people  in  the  suburban  cities  and 
towns  on  the  peninsula  side  and  across  the  bay  was  the  steps  to 
be  pursued  in  taking  care  of  the  vast  army  of  refugees  that  for 
four  or  five  days  following  the  'quake  and  fire  in  the  metropolis 
invaded  these  nearby  places.  Naturally  the  greatest  work  in  this 
direction  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  citizens  of  Oakland,  and 


HiBERXiA  Baxk  After  the  Fire 

right  royally  did  they  respond  to  the  colossal  task  of  relieving  the 
distress  of  thousands  of  homeless  and  penniless  unfortunates  who 
had  fled  from  the  doomed  city.  Although  Oakland  itself  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  earthquakes,  this  circumstance  was  quickly 
lost  sight  of  and  preparations  were  immediately  begun  to  succor 
the  refugees  from  across  the  bay.  All  the  churches  in  the  city 
were  at  once  turned  into  improvised  lodging  houses,  as  were  also 
public  halls,  parks  and  hundreds  of  private  homes.  A  general 
relief  committee  of  one  hundred  prominent  citizens  was  formed 
to  face  the  problem  of  feeding  and  housing  the  refugees;  sub- 
committees from  the  different  fraternal  organizations  were  se- 
lected, and  subscription  lists  started  which  netted  large  sums 
within  a  very  short  period.  At  Idora  Park  and  in  the  various 
public  squares,   there   sprang    uj)    with    lightning    rapidity    camps. 
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tents,  wooden  shacks  and  other  quaint  homes  whereby  the  home- 
less were  afforded  shelter  almost  as  quickly  as  they  applied  for 
it.  Later  on  as  the  demands  for  accommodations  grew  less,  it 
was  decided  to  concentrate  these  scattered  places  of  refuge  into 
one  great  camp  in  order  to  thoroughly  systematize  the  work  of 
relief.  Accordingly  a  site  was  selected  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Merritt  near  the  Piedmont  hills,  and,  within  two  weeks  after  the 
great  fire,  a  vast  tented  city  known  as  the  Point  Adams  refuge 
camp  was  installed.  The  camp  is  now  being  maintained  by  the 
Federal  and  State  governments,  and  is  under  military  control. 
Most  of  the   tents   are   provided   with   comfortable    matting;   in 


Powell  Street  After  the  Fire 
James  Flood  Building  on  the  Right 

others  a  bed  of  straw  will  suffice  pending  the  installation  of  more 
substantial  bedding.  Three  meals  a  day  are  furnished  the  camp 
refugees,  and  altogether  the  lot  of  the  people  domiciled  at  Point 
Adams  is  a  happy  one. 

In  Berkeley  and  Alameda,  similar  methods  of  dealing  with 
San  Francisco's  homeless  were  adopted,  and  today  there  are  few, 
if  any,  people  without  food  or  shelter  on  the  Eastern  shores  of 
San  Francisco  Bay. 

In  addition  to  taking  care  of  the  victims  of  fire  and  earthquake 
from  the  metropolis,  the  Oakland  relief  committees,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  outlying  towns,  sent  daily  to  San  Francisco  many 
wagons  loaded  with  medicines,  food  and  other  supplies  for  the 
sufferers  of  that  city.    An  emergency  corps  was  inaugurated  and 
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wagons  were  dispatched  by  every  boat  to  bring  refugees  to  the 
Oakland  side,  where  they  were  at  once  taken  in  charge  by  the 
rehef  authorities. 

Governor  George  C.  Pardee  estabhshed  his  headquarters  ai 
the  City  Hall  in  Oakland  on  Thursday,  the  day  after  the  great 
earthquake,  and  all  executive  business  and  relief  work  were,  and 
are  still  being  conducted  at  this  place.  State  Adjutant  General 
J.  B.  Lauck  also  opened  headquarters  at  the  City  Hall,  and  from 
here  directed  the  work  of  the  State  troops. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  did  much  to  relieve 
the  situation  by  granting  free  transportation  out  of  the  State  to 
all  persons  without  means.  Every  train  that  left  Oakland  was 
jammed  to  its  capacity  with  penniless  refugees  eager  to  seek  fields 
anew,  and  when  the  railroad  announced  a  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions it  is  estimated  that  fully  100,000  people  from  Oakland, 
Berkeley  and  Alameda  had  availed  themselves  of  the  company's 
ofTer  of  free  passage. 

San   Francisco 
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A.  Personal   Narration 

By  MARY  AUSTIN 


HERE  are  some  fortunes  harder  to  bear  once  they  are 
done  with  than  while  they  are  doing,  and  there  are  three 
things  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  abide  in  quietness 
again — the  smell  of  burning,  the  creaking  of  house- 
beams  in  the  night,  and  the  roar  of  a  great  city  going 
past  me  in  the  street. 

Ours  was  a  quiet  neighborhood  in  the  best  times ;  undisturbed 
except  by  the  hawker's  cry  or  the  seldom  whistling  hum  of  the  wire, 
and  in  the  two  days  following  April  eighteenth,  it  became  a  little 
lane  out  of  Destruction.  But  nobody  having  sufit'ered  much  in  our 
immediate  vicinity,  we  were  left  free  to  perceive  that  the  very  instant 
after  the  quake  was  tempered  by  the  half-humorous,  wholly  Ameri- 
can appreciation  of  a  thoroughly  good  job.  Half  an  hour  after  the 
temblor  people  sitting  on  their  doorsteps,  in  bathrobes  and  kimonos, 
were  admitting  to  each  other  with  a  half  twist  of  laughter  between 
tremblings  that  it  was  a  reallv  creditable  shake. 

The  appreciation  of  calamity  widened  slowly  as  water  rays  on  a 
mantling  pond.  Mercifully  the  temblor  came  at  an  hour  when 
families  had  not  divided  for  the  day,  but  live  wires  sagging  across 
housetops  were  to  outdo  the  damage  of  falling  walls.  Almost  before 
the  dust  of  ruined  walls  had  ceased  rising,  smoke  began  to  go  up 
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against  the  sun,  which,  by  nine  of  the  clocl<,  showed  bloodshot 
through  it  as  the  eye  of  Disaster. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  believe  anything  anyone  tells  you  of  personal 
adventure ;  the  inventive  faculty  does  not  exist  which  could  outdo 
the  actuality ;  little  things  prick  themselves  on  the  attention  as  the 
index  of  the  greater  horror. 

I  remember  distinctly  that  in  the  first  considered  interval  after 
the  temblor,  I  went  about  and  took  all  the  flowers  out  of  the  vases 
to  save  the  water  that  was  left ;  and  that  I  went  longer  w'ithout 
washing  mv  face  than  I  ever  expect  to  again. 

I  recall  the  red  flare  of  a  potted  geranium  undisturbed  on  a  win- 
dow ledge  in  a  wall  of  which  the  brickwork  dropped  outward,  while 
the  roof  had  gone  through  the  flooring;  and  the  cross-section  of  a 
lodging  house  parted  cleanly  with  all  the  little  rooms  unaltered,  and 


Sax  Francisco  on  the  Night  of  May  i8 

the  halls  like  burrows,  as  if  it  were  the  home  of  some  superior  sort 
of  insect  laid  open  to  the  microscope. 

South  of  Alarket,  in  the  district  known  as  the  ^Mission,  there  were 
cheap  man-traps  folded  in  like  pasteboard,  and  from  these,  before 
the  rip  of  the  flames  blotted  out  the  sound,  arose  the  thin,  long 
scream  of  mortal  agony. 

Down  on  ^Market  street  Wednesday  morning,  when  the  smoke 
from  the  burning  blocks  behind  began  to  pour  through  the  windows, 
we  saw  an  Italian  woman  kneeling  on  the  street  corner  praying 
quietly.  Her  cheap  belongings  were  scattered  beside  her  on  the 
ground  and  the  crowd  trampled  them;  a  child  lay  on  a  heap  of 
clothes  and  bedding  beside  her,  covered  and  very  quiet.  The  woman 
opened  her  eyes  now  and  then,  looked  at  the  reddening  smoke  and 
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addressed  herself  to  prayer  as  one  sure  of  the  stroke  of  fate.  It  was 
not  until  several  days  later  that  it  occurred  to  me  why  the  baby  lay 
so  quiet,  and  why  the  woman  prayed  instead  of  flyins^. 

Not  far  from  there,  a  day-old  bride  waited  while  her  husband 
went  back  to  the  ruined  hotel  for  some  papers  he  had  left,  and  the 
cornice  fell  on  him ;  then  a  man  who  had  known  him,  but  not  that 
he  was  married,  came  by  and  carried  away  the  body  and  shipped 
it  out  of  the  city,  so  that  for  four  days  the  bride  knew  not  what 
had  become  of  him. 

There  was  a  young  man  who,  seeing  a  broken  and  dismantled 
grocery,  meant  no  more  than  to  save  some  food,  for  already  the 
certainty  of  famine  was  upon  the  city — and  was  shot  for  looting. 
Then  his  women  came  and  carried  the  body  away,  mother  and  be- 
trothed,  and  laid  it  on   the   grass  until  space  could  be   found  for 
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burial.  They  drew  a  handkerchief  over  its  face,  and  sat  quietly 
beside  it  without  bitterness  or  w^eeping. 

The  largeness  of  the  event  had  the  effect  of  reducing  private  sor- 
row to  a  mere  pin  prick  and  a  point  of  time.  Everybody  tells  you 
tales  like  this  with  more  or  less  detail.  Two  blocks  from  us  a  man 
lay  all  day  with  a  placard  on  his  breast  that  he  was  shot  for  looting, 
and  no  one  denied  the  aptness  of  the  warning.  The  will  of  the 
people  was  toward  authority,  and  everywhere  the  tread  of  soldiery 
brought  a  relieved  sense  of  things  orderly  and  secure.  It  was  not  as 
if  the  city  had  waited  for  Martial  Law  to  be  declared,  but  as  if  it 
precipitated  itself  into  that  state  by  instinct  as  its  best  refuge. 

In  the  parks  were  the  refugees  huddled  on  the  damp  sod  with 
insufficient  bedding   and   less   food   and   no   water.     They   laughed. 
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They  had  come  out  of  their  homes  with  scant  possessions,  often  the 
least  serviceable.  They  had  lost  business  and  clientage  and  tools, 
and  they  did  not  know  if  their  friends  had  fared  worse.  Hot,  stifling 
smoke  billowed  down  upon  them,  cinders  pattered  like  hail — and 
they  laughed — not  hysteria,  but  the  laughter  of  unbroken  courage. 

That  exodus  to  the  park  did  not  begin  in  our  neighborhood  until 
the  second  day ;  all  the  first  day  was  spent  in  seeing  such  things  as  I 
relate,  while  confidently  expecting  the  wind  to  blow  the  fire  another 
way. 

Safe  to  say  one-half  the  loss  of  household  goods  might  have  been 
averted,  had  not  the  residents  been  too  sure  of  such  exemption.  It 
happened  not  infrequently  that  when  a  man  had  seen  his  women  safe 
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he  went  out  to  relief  work  and  returning  found  smoking  ashes — and 
the  family  had  left  no  address. 

We  were  told  of  those  who  had  dead  in  their  households  who  took 
them  up  and  fled  with  them  to  the  likeliest  place  in  the  hope  of 
burial,  but  before  it  had  been  accomplished  were  pushed  forward 
by  the  flames.  Yet  to  have  taken  part  in  that  agonized  race  for 
the  open  was  worth  all  it  cost  in  goods. 

Before  the  red  night  paled  into  murky  dawn  thousands  of  people 
were  vomited  out  of  the  angry  throat  of  the  street  far  down  toward 
Market.  Even  the  smallest  child  carried  something,  or  pushed  it 
before  him  on  a  rocking  chair,  or  dragged  it  behind  him  in  a  trunk, 
and  the  thing  he  carried  was  the  index  of  the  refugee's  strongest 
bent.     All  the  women  saved  their  best  hats  and  their  babies,  and,  if 
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there  were  no  babies,  some  of  them  ])ushe(l  pianos  np  the  cement 
pavements. 

All  the  faces  were  smutched  and  pallid,  all  the  figures  sloped 
steadily  forward  toward  the  cleared  places.  Behind  them  the  ex- 
pelling fire  bent  out  over  the  lines  of  flight,  the  writhing  smoke 
stooped  and  waved,  a  fine  rain  of  cinders  pattered  and  rustled  over 
all  the  folks,  and  charred  bits  of  the  burning  fled  in  the  heated  air 
and  dropped  among  the  goods.  There  was  a  strange,  hot,  sickish 
smell  in  the  street  as  if  it  had  become  the  hollow  slot  of  some  fiery 
breathing  snake.  I  came  out  and  stood  in  the  pale  pinkish  glow 
and  saw  a  man  T  knew  hurrying  down  toward  the  gutted  district, 
the  badge  of  a   relief  committee  fluttering  at   his   coat.     "Bob."   I 


Van  Ness  Avhnue,  10:30  P.  M.  April  19 

said,  "it  looks  like  the  day  of  judgment !"  He  cast  back  at  me  over 
his  shoulder  unveiled  disgust  at  the  inadequacy  of  my  terms.  "Aw !" 
he  said,  "it  looks  like  hell !" 

It  was  a  well-bred  community  that  poured  itself  out  into  Jefiferson 
square,  where  I  lay  with  my  friend's  goods,  and  we  were  packed  too 
close  for  most  of  the  minor  decencies,  but  nobody  forgot  his  manners. 
"Beg  pardon !"  said  a  man  hovering  over  me  with  a  200-pound 
tiunk.  "Not  at  all!"  I  answered,  making  myself  thin  for  him  to 
step  over,  with  an  "Excuse  me.  Madam !"  Another,  fleeing  from  the 
too-heated  border  of  the  Park  to  its  packed  center,  deftly  up-ended  a 
roll  of  bedding,  turned  it  across  the  woman  who  lay  next  to  me — 
and  the  woman  smiled. 

Right  here,  if  vou  had  time  for  it.  you  gripped  the  large,  essential 
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spirit  of  the  West,  the  abihty  to  dramatize  its  own  activity,  and. 
while  continuing  in  it,  to  stand  off  and  be  vastly  entertained  by  it. 
In  spite  of  individual  heartsinkings,  the  San  Franciscans  during 
the  w^eek  never  lost  the  spirited  sense  of  being  audience  to  their 
own  performance.  Large  figures  of  adventure  moved  through  the 
murk  of  those  days — Denman  going  out  wdth  his  gun  and  holding 
up  express  wagons  with  expensively  saved  goods,  which  were 
dumped  out  on  sidewalks  that  food  might  be  carried  to  unfed  hun- 
dreds ;  Father  Ramon  cutting  away  the  timbers  of  St.  jNIary's  tower, 
while  the  red  glow  crept  across  the  charred  cross  out  of  reach  of  the 
hose ;  and  the  humbler  sacrifices — the  woman  who  shared  her  full 


jEFFERSox  Square 

breast  with  the  child  of  another  whose  fountain  had  failed  from 
weariness  and  fright — would  that  I  had  her  name  to  hold  in  remem- 
brance ! 

Everybody  tells  you  tales  like  this,  more,  and  better.  All  along 
the  fire  line  of  Van  Ness  avenue,  heroic  episodes  transpired  like 
groups  in  a  frieze  against  the  writhing  background  of  furnace-heated 
flame ;  and,  for  a  pediment  to  the  frieze,  rows  of  houseless,  posses- 
sionless  people  wrapped  in  a  large,  impersonal  appreciation  of  the 
spectacle. 

From  Gough  street,  looking  down,  we  saw  the  great  tide  of  fire 
roaring  in  the  hollow  toward  Russian  Hill ;  burning  so  steadily  for 
all  it  burned  so  fast  that  it  had  the  etTect  of  immense  deliberation ; 
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roaring  on  toward  miles  of  nninhaljited  dwcllinos  so  lately  emptied 
of  life  that  they  appeared  consciously  to  await  their  immolation ; 
beyond  the  line  of  roofs,  the  hill,  standing  up  darkly  against  the 
glow  of  other  incalculable  fires,  the  uplift  of  flames  from  viewless 
intricacies  of  destruction,  sparks  belching  furiously  intermittent  like 
the  spray  of  bursting  seas.  Low  down  in  front  ran  besmirched 
Lilliputians  training  inadequate  hose  and  creating  tiny  explosions  of 
a  block  or  so  of  expensive  dwellings  by  which  the  rest  of  us  were 
ultimately  saved ;  and  high  against  the  tip  of  flames  where  it  ran 
out  in  broken  sparks,  the  figure  of  the  priest  chopping  steadily  at 
the  tower  with  the  constrained  small  movement  of  a  mechanical  tov. 


"Nob  Hili."  After  the  Fire 
Showing     the    Huntington,    Crocker,    and    Flood  Residences. 

Hotel  in  background 


Fairmont 


Observe  that  a  moment  since  I  said  houseless  people,  not  home- 
less ;  for  it  comes  to  this  with  the  bulk  of  San  Franciscans,  that  they 
discovered  the  place  and  the  spirit  to  be  home  rather  than  the  walls 
and  the  furnishings.  No  matter  how  the  insurance  totals  foot  up, 
what  landmarks,  what  treasures  of  art  are  evanished,  San  Francisco, 
our  San  Francisco  is  all  there  yet.  Fast  as  the  tall  banners  of  smoke 
rose  up  and  the  flames  reddened  them,  rose  up  with  it  something 
impalpable,  like  an  exhalation.  We  saw  it  breaking  up  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  refugee,  heard  it  in  the  tones  of  their  voices,  felt  it  as 
they  wrestled  in  the  teeth  of  destruction.  The  sharp  sentences  by 
which  men  called  to  each  other  to  note  the  behavior  of  brick  and 
stone  dwellings  contained  a  hint  of  a  warning  already  accepted  for 
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the  new  building  before  the  old  had  crumbled.  When  the  heat  of 
conflagration  outran  the  ■  flames  and  reaching  over  wide  avenues 
caught  high  gables  and  crosses  of  church  steeples,  men  watching 
them  smoke  and  blister  and  crackle  into  flame  said  shortly,  "No  more 
wooden  towers  for  San  Francisco !"  and  saved  their  breath  to  run 
with  the  hose. 

What  distinguishes  the  personal  experience  of  the  destruction 
of  the  grey  city  from  all  like  disasters  of  record,  is  the  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  deathlessness  of  the  spirit  of  living. 

For  the  greater  part  of  this  disaster — the  irreclaimable  loss  of 
goods  and  houses,  the  violent  deaths — was  due  chiefly  to  man  con- 
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In  the  Apartment  House  District 

trivances,  to  the  sinking  of  made  ground,  to  huddled  buildings  cheap- 
ened by  greed,  to  insensate  clinging  to  the  outer  shells  of  life ;  the 
strong  tug  of  nature  was  always  toward  the  renewal  of  it.  Births 
near  their  time  came  on  hurriedly ;  children  were  delivered  in  the 
streets  or  the  midst  of  burnings,  and  none  the  worse  for  the  absence 
of  conventional  circumstance ;  marriages  were  made  amazingly,  as 
the  disorder  of  the  social  world  threw  all  men  back  severely  upon  its 
primal  institutions. 

After  a  great  lapse  of  time,  when  earthquake  stories  had  become 
matter  for  humorous  reminiscence,  burning  blocks  topics  of  dail} 
news,  and  standing  in  the  bread  line  a  fixed  habit — by  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  to  be  exact — there  arose  a  threat  of  peril  greater 
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than  the  thirst  or   faininc,   which  all  the  world   rose  up  swiftly  to 
relieve. 

Thousands  of  families  had  camped  in  parks  not  meant  to  be  lived 
in,  but  to  be  looked  at ;  lacking  the  most  elementary  means  of  sani- 
tation. With  the  rising  of  the  sun,  a  stench  arose  from  these  places 
and  increased  perceptibly ;  spreading  with  it  like  an  exhalation,  went 
the  fear  of  pestilence.  But  this  at  least  was  a  dread  that  every  man 
could  fight  at  his  own  camp,  and  the  fight  was  the  modern  convic- 
tion of  the  relativity  of  sanitation  to  health.  By  mid-morning  the 
condition  of  Jefiferson  Square  was  such  that  I  should  not  have 
trusted  mvself  to  it  for  three  hours  more,  but  in  three  hours  it  was 


Tivou  Theatre 

made  safe  by  no  more  organized  effort  than  came  of  the  intelligent 
recognition  of  the  peril.  They  cleaned  the  camp  first,  and  organized 
committees  of  sanitation  afterward. 

There  have  been  some  unconsidered  references  of  the  earthquake 
disaster  to  the  judgment  of  God ;  happily  not  much  of  it,  but  enough 
to  make  pertinent  some  conclusions  that  shaped  themselves  swiftly 
as  the  city  fought  and  ran.  Not  to  quarrel  with  the  intelligence  that 
reads  God  behind  seismic  disturbance,  one  must  still  note  that  the 
actual  damage  done  by  God  to  the  city  was  small  beside  the  possi- 
bilities for  damage  that  reside  in  man-contrivances;  for  most  man- 
made  things  do  inherently  carry  the  elements  of  their  own  destruc- 
tion. 
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How  much  of  all  that  happened  of  distress  and  inestimable  loss 
could  have  been  averted  if  men  would  live  along^  the  line  of  the 
Original  Intention,  with  wide,  clean  breathing-spaces  and  room  for 
green  growing  things  to  push  up  between  ? 

I  have  an  indistinct  impression  that  the  calendar  time  spent  in  the 
city  after  the  temblor  was  about  ten  days.  I  remember  the  night 
of  rain,  and  seeing  a  grown  man  sitting  on  a  curbstone  the  morning 
after,  sobbing  in  the  final  break-down  of  bodily  endurance.  I  re- 
member too  the  sigh  of  the  wind  through  windows  of  desolate  walls, 
and  the  screech  and  clack  of  ruined  cornices  in  the  red  noisy  night, 
and  the  cheerful  banging  of   pianos   in  the  camps ;  the  burials  in 


Fairmont  Hotel  After  the  Fire 

trenches  and  the  little,  bluish,  grave-long  heaps  of  burning  among 
the  ruins  of  Chinatown,  and  the  laughter  that  shook  us  as  in  the 
midst  of  the  ashy  desert  we  poured  in  dogged  stream  to  the  ferry, 
at  a  placard  that  in  a  half-burned  building  where  activity  had  begun 
again,  swung  about  in  the  wind  and  displayed  this  legend : 

DON'T  TALK  EARTHQUAKE,  TALK  BUSINESS. 
All  these  things  seem  to  have  occurred  within  a  short  space  of 
days,  but  when  I  came  out  at  last  at  Berkeley — too  blossomy,  too 
full-leafed,  too  radiant — by  this  token  I  knew  that  a  great  hiatus  had 
taken  place.  It  had  been  long  enough  to  forget  that  the  smell  of 
sun-steeped  roses  could  be  sweet. 

Carmel-by-the-Sea,  Cal. 
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THE  EARTHQUAKE  AT  STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
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N  THE  earthquake  of  April  i8,  alons;-  the  line  of  the 
fault  which  extends  from  near  Glen  Ellen  in  Sonoma 
county  to  near  Soledad  in  Monterey  county,  the 
buildings  in  general  were  affected  as  follows.  All 
unprotected  brick  work  and  feeble  structures  gener- 
ally were  thrown  down.  Tall  structures,  as  chimneys  and 
spires,  were  snapped  off  as  by  a  lash  of  a  whip.  The  twisting 
motion  threw  off  plaster,  chiefly  on  lower  floors,  that  on  ceilings 
generally  remaining  intact.  Well-built  wooden  buildings,  build- 
ings reinforced  by  steel,  and  buildings  of  concrete  with  steel 
wires  (Ransome's  patent)  were  little  harmed. 

The  buildings  of  Stanford  University  stand  at  a  distance  of 
about  five  miles  from  the  line  of  the  fault.  In  these,  the  injuries 
are  in  brief  as  follows  : 

I.  The  Memorial  Church  was  badly  damaged  by  the  fall  of 
the  tall  wooden  spire — tile  covered — and  by  the  fall  of  the  flying 
buttresses  of  stone.  The  spire  crashed  through  the  roof,  the 
concussion  blowing  off  the  roof  of  the  apse  and  the  upper  front 


Intkrior  of  Stanford  Memorial 
Church  After  the  Shake 


Photo  bv  A.  S.  Dudlev 
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wall  of  the  church.  The  flying  biUtresses  crashed  through  the 
transepts.  The  walls  of  the  church,  of  steel-brick  construction, 
covered  with  stone,  are  intact,  as  are  also  the  tower,  the  organ 
and  the  chime.  Only  the  face  of  the  clock  is  destroyed.  The 
interior  mosaics  and  the  stained  glass  windows  are  little  harmed. 

2.  The  unfinished  Library  was  badly  wrecked.  The  great 
dome  and  its  steel  supports  are  unharmed  ;  their  swaying  com- 
pletely wrecked  the  rest  of  the  building,  of  brick  with  stone 
face. 

3.  The  new  Gymnasium,  of  brick  faced  with  stone,  is  almost 
completely  wrecked-  In  this  and  the  other  unfinished  buildings 
the  soft  state  of  the  mortar  left  the  walls  weak. 

4.  Those   parts   of   the    Museum   wdiich   were   made   of  brick 


The  Library,  Stanford  University    Photo  by  Frank  oavcy 

faced  with  stucco,  were  largely  wrecked.     The  central  part  of 
concrete,  strengthened  by  steel   rods,  is  intact. 

5.  The  Stanford  residence  in  San  Francisco,  a  large  wooden 
structure,  heavily  built,  was  not  harmed  by  the  earthquake,  but 
vvas   completely  consumed  by  fire. 

6.  The  inner  quadrangle  and  Engineering  shops,  of  heavy 
masonry  and  one  story  high,  are  almost  unharmed. 

7.  The  outer  quadrangle  contains  four  large  buildings  re- 
inforced by  steel,  the  laboratories  of  Zoology.  Botany  and  Physi- 
ology, with  the  temporary  Library  and  the  Assembly  Hall. 
These  are  virtually  unharmed. 

8.  The   Power-house   was   partly   wrecked   by   the   tall   stone 
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chimney,  which   was  sna])pe(l  off  Hkc  the  lash  of  a  whij). 

9.  The  Memorial  Arch  had  its  ii])per  part  snapped  off  c^nd 
is  split  almost  to  the  base,  so  that  it  is  larf^ely  a  wreck.  This 
structure  was  of  brick,  faced  with  stone. 

10.  The  Chemistry  building  lost  all  its  chimneys  and  is 
externally  damaged  by  the  fall  of  part  of  its  stone  facing.  The 
building  and  its  contents  are  little  injured. 

11.  The  four  large  buildings  of  the  outer  quadrangle,  of 
brick  faced  with  stone,  are  somewhat  damaged,  the  History 
building  least,  the  incomplete  Mining  building  most. 

12.  Roble  Hall,  women's  dormitory,  of  concrete  with  steel 
wires,  is  unharmed  except  for  the  fall  of  two  ornamental  chim- 
neys. 


Exterior  of  Stanford  Memorial  Church    pi^o'"  by  Frank  Davey 

13.  Encina  Hall,  men's  dormitory,  a  very  large,  finely  built 
stone  building,  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  stone  chimneys,  one 
young  man  being  killed.  The  building  also  has  a  serious  fissure 
in  each  of  two  upper  corners,  but  is  otherwise  unharmed. 

The  wooden  buildings  on  the  grounds  lost  only  chimneys  and 
parts  of  plastering.  No  injury  was  done  to  books,  and  little 
to  apparatus  or  collections.  The  working  part  of  the  University, 
as  distinct  from  its  architectural  eft'ects,  is  little  harmed.  The 
most  effective  part  of  its  architecture  next  to  the  great  church, 
the  inner  arcades  w'ith  their  Spanish  arches  and  towers,  is  wdiolly 
undisturbed. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  engineers 
and  architects  of  the  University  faculty: 
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After  a  careful  examination  of  the  buildings  used  for  University 
purposes,  including  Roble  and  Encina  Halls,  we  find  that  the 
damage  from  the  recent  earthquake  is  much  less  than  was 
anticipated. 

The  buildings  of  the  inner  quadrangle,  the  one-story  buildings 
of  the  outer  quadrangle  (with  one  exception),  the  Zoology  build- 
ing, the  Physiology  building,  the  Assembly  Hall,  the  Library, 
the  old  Engineering  building,  the  Machine  shop,  the  Foundry,  the 
Mechanical  laboratory,  are  substantially  intact,  and  can  be  used 
after  a  few  minor  repairs. 

The  four  corner  two-story  buildings  and  the  small  one-story 
Physics  building  of  the  outer  quadrangle,  the  Forge  shop,  the 
Wood-working  shop,  and  the  Chemistry  building  will  require 
partial  rebuilding  of  some  of  the  walls. 

In  Encina  Hall  the  south  walls  of  the  east  and  west  wings 
will  require  partial  reconstruction;  also  those  portions  injured 
by  the  two  fallen  stone  chimneys.  The  fall  of  one  of  the  chim- 
neys, which  tore  through  the  floors  to  the  basement,  caused  the 
death  of  one  student.  Aside  from  the  damage  noted  above,  the 
building,  as  a  whole,  is  uninjured  and  perfectly  safe. 

The  damage  to  Roble  Hall  is  confined  to  the  two  holes  torn  in 
the  floors  by  the  falling  chimneys.  The  remainder  of  the  build- 
ing shows  practically  no  evidence  of  having  passed  through  an 
earthquake. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  such  of  the  buildings  men- 
tioned above  as  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  University 
work  can  easily  be  made  ready  for  occupancy  and  safe  use  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  the  University  on  August  23. 

(3ur  full  and  detailed  examination  of  the  buildings,  from 
foundation  to  roof,  shows  that  the  actual  damage  to  their  stability 
is  less  than  might  be  inferred  from  external  appearances. 

Signed  by  the  committee, 

Charles  B.  Wing,  Arthur  B.  Clark, 

WnxL\M  F.  Durand,  Charles  E.  Hodges. 

Charles  D.  Marx,  Chairman. 

The  greatest  loss  is  that  of  the  church,  the  center  of  the 
aesthetic  life  as  well  as  of  the  religious  life  of  the  University. 
This  building  will  doubtless  in  time  be  restored,  but  with  a 
Spanish  dome  instead  of  a  spire  on  the  tower,  and  without  the 
tfying  buttresses,  which  belong  to  Gothic  cathedrals,  but  are 
unsafe  in  lands  where  the  mountains  are  not  perfectly  at  rest. 

Workmen  are  now  engaged  in  the  removal  of  debris.  Stone- 
masons are  taking  down  loose  stones.  The  work  of  repair  on 
the  quadrangles  and  laboratories  will  begin  at  once,  and  these  will 
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be  in  readiness  at  the  l)ej4inning"  of  the  fall  term,  Au.£(ust  23. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  Library  and  Gymnasinni  will  be  restored, 
at  least  in  the  near  future.  Some  interested  friend  may  come  to 
its  relief,  when  these  things  must  be  replaced. 

There  will  be  no  falling-off  in  attendance.  The  people  of 
California  never  lack  in  courage.  The  Stanford  alumni  are  loyal 
in  the  highest  degree.  Daring  and  forceful  spirits  in  the  East 
will  tiock  to  a  University  where  things  happen  and  the  very 
rocks  are  alive  with  energy.  Stanford  University  has  met  with 
'greater  losses  and  greater  calamities  than  this,  and  the  indom- 
itable spirit  of  its  founder  carried  it  through.  The  exam])le  of 
the  faith,  zeal  and  courage  of  Mrs.  Stanford  is  not  lost  on  her 
successors. 

The  interests  of  the  University  as  a  center  of  teaching  and  of 
research  are  first  to  be  considered.  The  work  will  go  on  next 
year,  exactly  as  already  planned,  and  there  will  be  no  set-back 
in  the  work  of  the  Universitv. 


GEOLOGY  AND  THE  IIARTHQUAKE 

/,y/.  C.  B RANKER 

jHAT  is  it?  what  causes  it?  where  does  it  come  from? 
will  it  happen  again?  and,  if  so,  when  and  where  and 
how  much?  These  are  the  cpiestions  the  geologist  is 
expected  to  answer  regarding  earthquakes  in  general, 
and  in  particular  regarding  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake of  April  1 8th.  And.  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  the 
geologist  can  half  answer  some  of  these  questions,  and  others  he 
cannot  answer  at  all. 

To  begin  with  the  last  item — the  "how  much?"  Was  the  late 
earthquake  really  a  severe  one,  or  was  not  its  severity  and  impor- 
tance greatly  exaggerated  as  compared  with  great  earthcjuakes,  and 
was  not  this  exaggeration  carried  still  further  by  the  burning  of  San 
Francisco,  which  immediately  followed  ? 

The  scales  in  use  among  geologists  for  classifying  earthquakes 
divide  them  into  ten  classes,  according  to  their  violence  or  intensity. 
Bv  the  Rossi-Forel  or  the  Mercalli  scales,  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake stands  somewhere  between  eight  and  ten  at  ])oints  of  greatest 
disturbance  ;  from  which  we  infer  that  we  ma>-  trust  our  senses  to  the 
extent  of  believing  that  it  was  no  small  aiTair. 

The  picturesque  and  sensational  features  of  earthquakes  are  abun- 
dant and  entertaining,  but  to  the  geologist  these  features  have  only 
a  passing  and  accidental  interest.  For  example,  if  a  chimney  top. 
broken  ofif  by  an  earthquake,  should  fall  on  a  man  in  such  a  fashion 


Illustrations  for  this  article  are  from  photographs  taken  April  21-22,  1906,  by  E    G.  Dudley. 
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as  to  go  right  over  his  head  and  leave  him  standing  unhurt  in  the 
flue,  it  would  be  a  striking,  and  to  the  man  a  very  important,  fact; 
but,  from  a  geological  point  of  view,  its  only  importance  would  lie 
in  the  fact  that  the  shock  was  severe  enough  to  throw  down  the 
chimney.  One  hears,  in  the  vicinity  of  Palo  Alto,  of  a  herd  of  cattle 
having  been  swallowed  up  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  and  how 
they  had  to  be  dug  out.  This  seems  like  a  genuine  earthquake 
tragedy;  but  it  turns  out  that  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  there 
was  a  landslide  affecting  some  ten  acres  of  land  on  which  the  herd 
was  grazing.  On  the  higher  side,  the  slide  left  banks  up  which 
the  cattle  could  not  climb,  so  that  a  road  had  to  be  dug  to  get  them 
out.     This  again  turns  out  to  be  a  matter  of  but  little  importance 
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An  Earthquake  Effect  in  Portola  Valley 
The  man  stands  at  the  fault  line.     The  panel  offence  behind   him  shows  the 
former  direction  of  the  fence,  which  has  been  offset  eight  feet  toward  the  left. 

from  the  geologic  point  of  view.  Mention  is  made  of  such  cases 
simply  to  call  attention  away  from  the  strange  and  bizarre,  and  to 
direct  it  more  effectively  to  what  are  regarded  as  matters  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  connection  with  earthquakes.  The  phenomena 
that  bear  directly  upon  the  causes  and  throw  some  light  upon  the 
past  and  future  seismic  history  of  the  region  are  evidently  the  ones 
of  the  deepest  importance,  and  it  is  to  some  of  these  that  attention  is 
directed. 

In  the  Portola  Valley,  five  miles  west  of  Stanford  University,  there 
runs  through  a  pasture  field  what  looks  like  a  plowed  furrow.  It  is 
such  a  furrow  as  might  be  made  by  a  big  turning-plow,  except  that 
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the  sod  is  not  turned  clear  over,  the  clods  and  grass  roots  are  rough 
and  irregular,  and  the  furrow  not  straight  or  gently  curved,  but 
ragged  and  lumpy  and  sometimes  forked.  Where  this  furrow  crosses 
a  fence-line,  the  fence  has  an  offset  in  it  amounting  to  a  little  more 
than  eight  feet.  A  few  hundred  yards  away,  it  crosses  another 
fence-row  at  a  low  angle  and  here  there  is  eight  feet  more  fence  than 
is  now  needed ;  where  it  crosses  a  third  fence  at  a  right  angle  there 
is  another  offset  in  the  fence  of  fully  eight  feet ;  at  another  place  it 
crosses  a  line  of  water-mains,  and  the  pipes  are  displaced  more  than 
six  feet. 

To  the  passing  observer  these  facts  may  appear  trivial  enough, 


Break  along  the  Stevens  Creek  Fault 
Five  uailes  southeast  of  Stanford  Universitj' 

but  to  the  geologist  they  are  full  of  interest  and  importance,  for  they 
lie  close  to  the  source  of  the  earthquake ;  they  are  produced  by  a 
lateral  displacement  along  a  line  of  fracture  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
Where  this  fracture  passes  through  the  Santa  Cruz  range  of  moun- 
tains, it  was  worked  out  from^  the  geology  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  and  was  gradually  traced  in  detail  for  a  distance  of  forty-five 
miles.  Starting  on  the  coast  at  ]\Iussel  Rock,  seven-and-a-half  miles 
south  of  the  Cliff  House,  it  takes  a  course  of  south  about  40  degrees 
east,  following  certain  topographic  features  that  are  plain  enough 
on  the  ground.  It  runs  through  San  Andreas  and  Crystal  Springs 
lakes,  Portola  valley,  passes  just  west  of  the  peak  of  Black  Moun- 
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tain,  follows  aloiii^  Stevens  Creek  canon,  and,  passing  to  the  west  of 
Loma  Prieta,  continues  in  the  direction  of  Sargents  station  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway. 

Immediately  after  the  recent  earthquake  this  old  line  of  fracture 
was  visited  at  a  number  of  places  and  everywhere  it  showed  evi- 
dence of  having  been  newly  broken  and  displaced.  The  displacement 
was  mostly  a  lateral  one,  amounting  to  a  maximum  of  eight-and-a- 
half  feet,  but  there  was  also  some  vertical  movement  which  probably 
does  not  exceed  three  feet  in  the  region  thus  far  examined.  The 
country  southwest  of  the  fault  sank  and  moved  at  the  same  time 
toward  the  northwest,  or  else  the  region  on  the  opposite  side  rose  two 
or  three  feet  and  moved  about  eight  feet  toward  the  southeast. 
When  we  reflect  that  these  mountain  masses   were  moved   such  a 


Mounds  of  Sand  Brought  up  by  Water  Through  Earthquake 
Cracks  Near  Milpitas 

distance  in  a  few  seconds  and  stopped  suddenly,  there  is  no  cause  for 
wonder  at  the  jar  produced  in  the  adjacent  region. 

The  materials  visible  in  the  line  of  this  fault  are  worthy  of  note. 
The  fault  is  an  old  one,  along  which  many  and  great  movements 
have  taken  place ;  the  rocks  have  therefore  not  only  been  broken 
across,  but  they  have  been  crushed,  recrushed  and  ground  up  until 
it  is  now  difficult  or  impossible  to  find  large  blocks  close  to  the  fault- 
line.  Furthermore,  the  word  "line"  is  here  somewhat  misleading,  for 
it  is  really  a  belt  or  zone,  from  twentv  to  fifty  or  one  hundred  feer 
across,  rather  than  a  clean-cut  line  or  plane.  At  the  surface,  decom- 
position has  further  attacked  the  materials  and  the  soil  is  commonl} 
deep  and  yielding  and  this  soil  has  in  all  probability  taken  up  a 
good  deal  of  the  actual  displacement  by  lagging,  stretching  and  crush- 
ing ;  this  seems  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  displacement  is  not 
everywhere  of  the  same  amount. 

The  phenomena  to  be  seen  at  the  surface  along  this  line  of  displace- 
ment are  such  as  might  be  expected.     Wherever  fences  cross  the  frac- 
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ture  at  right  angles  they  are  torn  in  two  and  the  liroken  ends  now 
stand  from  one  to  eight  feet  apart ;  roads  that  were  formerly  straight 
are  now  bent ;  barbed-wire  fences  are  pulled  in  two  or  they  are 
variously  shortened  ;  water-pipe  lines  have  the  pipes  either  broken  and 
pulled  apart,  or  where  the  pipe  line  crosses  the  fracture  at  a  low- 
angle  the  pipes  arc  telescoped  into  each  other  from  four  to  six  feet. 
A  dam  across  Crystal  Springs  lake  crossed  this  old  fault-line  at  right 
angles ;  it  was  expected  that  the  dam  would  be  torn  in  two  or  badly 
fractured,  but  it  was  so  well  built  that  the  fault  was  compelled  to 
pass  round  the  dam  and  through  the  rocks  at  its  end.  The  same 
thing  happened  at  the  dam  across  the  east  end  of  San  Andreas  lake. 
Where  trees  stood  directly  upon  the  break  they  have  been  uprooted, 
and  in  some  cases  they  have  been  split  in  two. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  evidences  of  a  displacement  of  the  rocks 


Fracture  in  a  Road  Between  Milpitas  and  Alvi.so,  vSanta  Clara 

County 

over  a  distance  of  some  seventy-five  miles  through  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains  south  of  San  Francisco.  North  of  that  city  the  topog- 
raphy suggests  that  this  same,  or  a  closely  related,  fault  passes 
through  Tomales  Bay,  down  the  Gualala  and  Garcia  rivers,  entering 
the  ocean  at  the  town  of  Manchester  near  Point  Arena  light-house. 
It  is  expected  that  a  further  examination  will  disclose  similar  evi- 
dences of  displacement  along  this  line  north  of  San  Francisco. 

The  fault-line  mentioned,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  only  one 
in  the  Coast  Ranges.  The  long  parallel  valleys  of  the  state  are  due, 
in  part  at  least,  to  faulting  that  took  place  a  long  while  ago.  One 
great  fault,  that  seems  to  have  been  involved  in  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake,  follows  the  entire  length  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  from 
about  the  head-waters  of  the  San  Benito  river  south  of  Hollister, 
past  San  Jose,  through  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  up  the  valley  past 
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Santa  Rosa,  Ukiah,  Willets  and  down  the  Eel  river,  or  parallel  with 
it,  to  Eureka  in  Humboldt  county.  Since  the  earthquake,  this  fault- 
line  has  not  been  seen  by  the  writer,  but  many  cracks  have  opened 
along  its  axis  near  the  south  end  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  between 
Milpitas  and  Alviso.  At  this  place  not  only  were  cracks  opened  from 
one  to  four  feet  wide  and  five  or  six  feet  deep  in  the  soil,  but  for  a 
couple  of  days  water  ran  out  through  some  of  the  cracks  bringing 
up  sand  and  forming  small  cones  about  them.  Some  wells  began 
to  overflow  that  hitherto  had  never  done  so,  the  flow  in  other  wells 
increased  very  decidedly,  while  in  still  others  the  water  sank  some- 
what. 

Evidently  the  earthquake  and  the  faults  are  related ;  but  did  the 
faults  make  the  earthquake,  or  did  the  earthquake  make  the  faults? 
It  is  a  fair  question.  Look  at  the  matter  for  a  moment  from  a  purely 
theoretical  point  of  view.  Conceive  of  a  mass  of  rock  as  big  as  a  big 
house  under  pressure  enough  to  break  it — would  not  the  breaking 
produce  a  jarring  of  the  surrounding  mass?  Or  imagine  such  a 
rock  already  broken  across  and  the  two  faces  forced  past  each  other 
for  a  distance  of  eight  feet — would  not  this  movement  jar  the  sur- 
rounding mass  ?  And  if  the  break  were  three  hundred  miles  long 
would  not  the  jar  extend  into  the  adjacent  rocks  and  soil  in  the  same 
fashion  and  for  many  miles?  This  theory  seems  to  explain  the 
earthquake. 

There  are  fractures,  however,  that  evidently  must  be  attributed  to 
the  earthquake ;  such  are  those  connected  with  landslides,  the  dis- 
turbance of  steep  and  unstable  slopes,  the  settling  of  loose  masses 
of  gravels  and  the  like  in  wet  ground.  But  these  are  all  matters 
of  small  importance  and  quite  incapable  of  producing  earthquakes, 
except  of  a  very  local  kind. 

It  is  plain  enough  that  faults  are  caused  by  unequal  pressure  de- 
veloped in  the  rocks.  This  pressure  may  bend  the  rocks,  or  it  may 
break  them  and  thrust  them  past  each  other ;  and  when  they  break, 
the  fractures  may  pass  down  for  thousands  of  feet,  or  even  for  miles, 
into  the  rocks  beneath  the  surface.  What  causes  this  strain  or  in- 
equality of  pressure  is  not  so  evident.  Three  theories  have  been 
suggested :  first,  the  cooling  and  consequent  contraction  of  hot  rocks ; 
second,  the  heating  and  consequent  expansion  of  cool  rocks ;  third, 
the  shifting  of  loads  upon  the  earth's  crust  by  the  washing  of  land- 
masses  into  the  sea. 

But  whatever  theory  one  adopts  regarding  the  remote  causes  of 
earthquakes,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  they  are  produced  by 
natural  causes,  one  of  which  is  the  relief  of  strains  within  the  earth's 
crust  along  lines  of  fracture.  The  knowledge  that  they  are  due 
to  natural  causes  ought  to  contribute  to  a  philosophical  view  of  them 
and  rid  them  to  some  extent  of  the  terror  thev  inspire  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  attribute  them  to  the  wrath  of  God  or  to  other  super- 
natural causes. 

As  for  the  earthquake  happening  again,  the  only  guide  the  geolo- 
gist has  is  the  record  found  in  the  rocks.  This  record  shows  plainly 
enough  that  there  always  have  been  earthquakes.  As  for  anything 
more  specific  in  regard  to  time  and  place  and  violence  of  future 
earthquakes,  the  geologist  must  leave  prophecy  to  the  prophets. 

Stanford  University 
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ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  CRISIS 

By  RUFUS  P.  JENNINGS 

Secretary  of  Citizens'  Relief  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  the  Reconstruction  of 

San  Francisco 


N  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  recent  ordeal,  her  men  of  af- 
fairs have  shown  their  mettle.  They  proved  themselves 
able  to  act  promptly,  to  organize  quickly  and  effectively, 

and  to  handle  a  situation  of  stupendous  gravity.     As 

for  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  they  displayed  a  quiet- 
ness and  courage,  a  willingness  to  obey  and  to  comply  with  every 
measure  inaugurated  for  the  common  welfare,  that  has  been  a  matter 
of  general  comment. 

Remarkably  few  acts  of  lawlessness  have  occurred  during  these 
days  of  disturbed  conditions,  despite  the  lurid  tales  to  the  contrary 
that  have  been  originated  and  published  outside. 

The  suppression  of  lawlessness  was  due  first  of  all  to  the  fact 
of  the  immediate  closing  of  all  saloons  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighteenth,  to  the  efificient  work  of  the  police,  and  to  the  fortuitous 
circumstance  that  the  United  States  troops  were  at  hand,  and  there 
was  therefore  no  delay  in  putting  into  operation  this  most  eii'ective 
agency  in  the  preservation  of  law  and  order.  The  National  Guard 
also  was  promptly  on  the  scene.  The  United  States  troops  joined 
with  the  fire  department  and  police  in  heroic  efforts  to  fight  the 
conflagration. 

The  city  was  never  for  one  moment  under  martial  law,  although 


General  Greely  and  St.\ff 


Uluslrations  of  this  article  are  from  photographs  taken  by  Turrill  &:  Miller,  for  the  California  Promotion 
Committee. 
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Headquarters  of  Committee  on  Reconstruction  of  San  Francisco 

the  presence  of  the  miUtary  led  some  to  infer  that  such  was  the  case. 
The  mayor  was  at  ah  times  the  authoritative  head,  according  to  the 
powers  vested  in  him  by  reason  of  his  office. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  recorded  so  prompt  and  de- 
cisive action  in  organizing  in  the  midst  of  disaster  as  was  displayed 
in  San  Francisco  on  the  eighteenth  of  April.  Thoughtful  men  of 
business,  professional  men,  capitalists,  realizing  that  the  city  was 
face  to  face  with  a  tremendous  crisis,  quietly  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  inevitable   destruction   of  their  own   property,   and,   leaving  the 


Headquarters  Finance  Committee  of  Relief  and  Red  Cross 
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Skvkn  Thousand  Sacks  of  tLOUR  for  Relief 

1,'lazing  walls  to  crumble  and  fall,  picked  their  wav  throtig'h  streets 
heaped  high  with  debris  and  swept  by  sheets  of  flame,  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  mayor.  They  came  together,  these  men.  as  by  a 
•common  impulse,  ready  to  grapple  with  the  task  that  they  saw  con- 
fronting them. 

By  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  eighteenth,  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Citizens"  Committee  of  Fifty  was  formed,  a  num- 
ber of  San  Francisco's  representative  men  having  convened  for  that 
purpose  at  the  call  of  the  mayor  in  the  Hall  of  Justice.  In  the  midst 
of  the  meeting  thus  called  they  were  obliged  to  adjourn  to  the  Plaza 
opposite,  the  fire  having  encroached  upon  the  Hall  of  Justice.  An 
hour  later  the  Plaza  had  in  turn  become  untenable,  and  the  session 


Part  of  the  Unburxed  District  of  San  Francisco 
Photograph  taken   May  13,  1906 
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was  interrupted  by  an  exodus  to  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  about  half  a 
mile  further  west,  where  deliberations  were  resumed.  On  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  the  nineteenth,  the  fire  had  reached  the  Fair- 
mont, and  the  meeting  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  was  adjourned  to 
the  North  End  Police  Station.  Here  the  organization  was  com- 
pleted by  establishing  sub-committees  and  the  appointment  of  the 
men  who  were  to  serve  as  chairmen  of  these  committees. 

By  noon  the  fire  had  reached  the  North  End  Police  Station,  and 
headquarters  were  again  moved,  this  time  to  Franklin  Hall  on  Fill- 
more street,  where  the  entire  building  was  appropriated  for  the  use 
of   the    Citizens'    Committee,    and    where   it   remained   through    the 


East  Street  South  from  Market  Showing  Ferry  Post  Office 
Photograph  taken  May  lo,  1906 

ensuing  days.     The   Committee   had  thus  established   itself   in   five 
different  places  and  been  driven  out  by  the  fire  four  times. 

The  sub-committees  instituted  by  the  Citizens'  Committee  were  as 
follows : 


Relief  of  the  Hungry 
Housing  the    Homeless 
ReHef  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded 
Drugs  and  Medical   Supplies 
Relief  of  the  Chinese 
Transportation  of  Refugees 
Citizens'   Police 
Auxiliary  Fire 


Restoration   of   Fires    in   Dwellings 

Restoration  of  Abattoirs 

Resumption   of   Transportation 

Resumption    of   Civil    Government 

Resumption  of  the  Judiciary 

Resumption  of  Retail  Trade 

Organization  of  the  Wholesalers 

Finance 

History  and  Statistics 

Sanitation 


Restoration  of  Water 

Restoration   of  Light   and   Telephone 

The  chairmen  of  these  sub-committees  were  given  the  privilege 
of  selecting  their  own  committeemen.     This  was  done  at  once,  and 
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by  noon  of  Thursday,  the  nineteenth  of  April,  a  complete  organiza- 
tion was  in  harness.  Other  committees  and  departments  were  ap- 
pointed for  special  work  under  the  several  sub-committees. 

In  Franklin  Hall  meetings  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  and  of  sub- 
committees were  in  constant  session,  the  first  and  immediate  work 
being  directed  to  the  housing  and  shelter  of  the  homeless,  feeding  the 
hungry,  and  caring  for  the  sick  and  injured. 

These  headquarters,  in  a  hall  hitherto  but  little  known  in  the  great 
city,  became  at  once  the  center  of  its  administrative  activities. 
Throngs  of  people,  in  quest  of  information  of  every  conceivable 
character,  surged  in  and  out  of  the  building  through  all  of  the  busy 
hours  of  day  and  night.  Each  and  every  one  of  these  anxious 
visitors  received  due  consideration  and  attention,  and  their  requests, 
no  matter  how  trivial,  were  granted  wherever  possible.  The  sys- 
tematic handling  of  these  crowds  had  a  reassuring  effect  and  was 
most  helpful  in  bringing  order  out  of  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  chaos.  A  busier  place,  yet  orderly,  has  seldom  been  seen  than 
was  Franklin  Hall  during  these  strenuous  days.  Men  prominent  in 
business  and  social  life,  regardless  of  their  personal  affairs,  came 
in  throngs  to  the  headquarters  eagerly  volunteering  their  services  in 
the  relief  work.  There  seemed  to  be  no  demand  for  service  in  any 
special  line,  but  that  the  right  man  to  render  that  service  was  at  hand, 
this  one  for  this  task,  that  one  for  that — the  assignments  fell  with 
decision  and  judgment.  Men  of  thought  and  of  action,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  plan  and  to  do,  found  themselves  undaunted  in 
this  sudden  and  unexpected  crisis  and  rose  to  meet  it  with  all  the 
mental  and  physical  alertness  born  of  the  stimulus  of  emergency. 

All  of  the  City  Departments  collaborated  with  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee, and,  while  the  resources  of  these  departments  were  taxed  to 
the  utmost,  the  demands  were  met  with  all  possible  dispatch  and 
effectiveness. 

Active  measures  were  taken  to  preserve  the  health  conditions  of 
the  great  city  in  these  disordered  days,  and  the  success  attending  such 
measures  was  noteworthy.  The  health  conditions  were  remarkably 
good  throughout ;  so  much  so  as  to  occasion  wonder  even  among 
those  who  had  these  conditions  in  charge.  Theirs  was  no  easy  task 
considering  the  fact  that  the  water  supply  was  short,  many  of  the 
mains  having  been  broken;  that  the  garbage  crematory  had  been 
damaged  so  as  to  be  out  of  commission  temporarily ;  and  that  it  was 
not  considered  advisable  to  use  the  sewers  until  they  had  been  in- 
spected for  possible  breaks. 

Orders  were  issued  restricting  the  use  of  water,  householders  not 
being  allowed  to  use  water  from  their  private  faucets  but  being 
obliged  to  go  for  their  supply  to  some  one  place  of  distribution  des- 
ignated for  such  block.     The  use  of  toilets  in  dwellings  was  pro- 
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hibited.  Garbage  was  collected  by  wagons,  placed  on  scows  and 
towed  out  into  the  ocean,  where  it  was  deposited.  Orders  were  is- 
sued to  boil  all  water  used  for  drinking  purposes.  "And  shall  we 
boil  the  water  we  use  for  cooking,  too?"  asked  one  woman  eager  to 
conform  to  all  regulations.  The  beneficent  climate  of  San  Francisco 
was  never  more  conspicuously  to  the  front  than  in  these  days  of 
enforced  open-air  life  suddenly  brought  upon  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  people. 

The  members  of  the  Red  Cross  worked  in  close  affiliation  with  the 
Citizens'  Committee,  taking  charge  of  the  distribution  of  supplies 
and  clothing,  the  arrangement  of  camps,  and  the  establishing  of 
emergency,  maternity  and  general  hospitals. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  thousands  of  tele- 
grams and  letters  were  pouring  in  in  a  steady  stream ;  these  were 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  were  in  the  nature  of  inquiries 
regarding  friends,  messages  of  sympathy,  offers  of  assistance  or 
contributions,  and  suggestions  of  every  conceivable  kind.  Each  of 
these  communications  was  answered  promptly,  oftentimes  in  detail, 
and  referred  to  the  proper  committee  or  department  for  attention. 
The  replying  to  all  communications  in  this  systematic  manner  and  at 
the  time  of  such  a  crisis  is  probably  unprecedented. 

Even  before  the  fire  had  been  arrested  in  its  work  of  devastation, 
the  men  of  affairs  turned  their  faces  toward  the  future  and  their 
thoughts  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  city. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  relief  work  was  in  systematic  operation, 
a  consummation  which  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  taking  over  of 
the  distribution  of  supplies  by  the  United  States  Army,  a  committee 
of  forty  on  the  Reconstruction  of  San  Francisco  was  appointed  by 
the  mayor,  established  headquarters  at  Century  Hall,  and  vigorously 
entered  upon  its  duties. 

This  committee  is  divided  into  sub-committees  grouped  as 
follows : 

FINANCE. 

Finance — 

Its  duties  shall  include  the  consideration  of  the  amount  and  limitation 
of  municipal  indebtedness,  the  manner  and  means  of  securing  the  funds 
needed  for  municipal  restoration,  and  also  the  manner  and  mode  of 
securing  funds  for  private  and  individual  necessities  and  enterprises. 

Assessment,  Municipal  Revenue  and  Taxation — 

It  shall  co-operate  with  the  Finance  Committee ;  its  province  shall  include 
the  consideration  of  the  revenue  which  may  be  derived  for  municipal 
needs  by  taxation  on  real  and  personal  property  and  from  licenses. 

Insurance. 

CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

Municipal    Departments,    including    Police — 

It  shall  consider  the  needs  and  reorganization  of  the  various  brandies 

of  municipal  administration. 
Outside  Policing,  including  Army,  Navy,  Militia  and  Specials. 
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LEGISLATION. 

Special  Session  of  the  Legislature,  and  on  State  Legislation,  including  Con- 
stitutional Amendments — 
It  shall  consider  all  necessary  subjects  of  legislation  to  be  acted  upon 
at  the  special  session,  if  called ;  to  offer  suggestions  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  as  to  the  scope  of  the  call  for  a  special  session  and  the 
subjects  to  be  embraced  therein,  and  to  aid  generally  in  the  promotion 
of  the  city's  interests  and  the  interests  of  her  people  in  matters  brought 
before  the  Legislature. 

Judiciary — 

It  shall  pass  on  the  legality  and  validity  of  any  proposed  legislation  or 
acts  referred  to  them  for  consideration  by  the  committee  or  its  chairman, 
or  by  any  sub-committee. 

Charter  Amendments — 

It  shall  consider  and  recommend  necessary  amendments  to  the  charter 
and  such  constitutional  amendments  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  validity 
to  the  same. 

STRUCTURAL  PLANS. 

Condemnation  of  Old  Buildings. 

Building  Laws  and  General  Architectural  and  Engineering  Plans — 

It    shall    co-operate    with    the    committee    of    and    from    the    Board    of 

Supervisors. 
Securing   Structural    Material. 
Public  Buildings,  Federal. 

Public  Buildings,  Municipal,   including  Schools. 
Statistics. 

Supervisors'  Committee  on  Building  Laws. 
Auxiliary  to  Supervisors'   Committee. 

GENERAL  STREET  AND  PARK  PLANS. 
Burnham   Plans,  Parks,  Reservoirs,  Boulevards  and  General   Beautifications. 
Permanent  Location  of  Chinatown. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 
Sewers,  Hospitals  and  Health. 
Water  Supply  and  Fire   Department. 
Harbor  Front,  Wharves,    Docks   and   Shipping. 
Lighting  and  Electricity,  including  Telephone,  Telegraph,  Electric  Light  and 

Power   System,   except   railways. 
Transportation,  including  street  and  commercial  railways. 
Library    and    Restoration    Thereof. 

EXTENDING,  WIDENING  AND  GRADING  STREETS, 
and  Restoring  Pavements. 

PRESS. 

HISTORY. 

The  Committee  on  Reconstruction  is  not  unmindful  of  what  San 

Francisco  has  before  it  in  the  task  of  rebuilding.    It  realizes  that 

patience,    indomitable    energy    and    judgment    must   have    their 

perfect  work  in  fulfilling  this  task,  but  it  also  realizes  that  there 

is  a  spirit  in  this  city  of  the  Western  Sea  that  will  surmount  all 

obstacles.     With  head   erect  and  steady  purpose  in  her  eyes,   San 

Francisco  undaunted  looks  out  upon  the  future. 

San  Francisco 
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THE  RELIEF  WORH  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

By  JACOB  VOORSANGER 
Chairman  of  the  Food  Committee 

N  THE  ritual  of  the  Synagogue  for  the  New  Year  and 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  fatalistic  like  all  Oriental  rit- 
uals, there  occurs  the  famous  poem  of  Rabbi  Amnon 
of  Mayence,  which  is  the  quintessence  of  all  doctrine 
on  foreordination  and  predestination.  "On  the  New 
Year  it  is  written,  and  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  it  is  finally  ordered," 
begins  the  martyr-rabbi,  re-iterating  in  his  epigrammatic  texts  the 
old  Talmudical  declarations  that  the  Books  of  Record  are  open  before 
Almighty  God ;  that  therein  is  written  the  destiny  of  all  men ;  and 
that  the  latter  pass  before  him  like  sheep  beneath  the  shepherd's 
hand.  "It  is  written  and  ordained,"  to  continue  for  a  moment  Am- 
non's  description,  "who  will  live  and  who  will  die  *  *  *  who 
by  fire  and  who  by  water,  who  by  earthquake  and  who  by  pestilence." 
Out  of  the  terrible  personal  experience  of  this  learned  mediaeval  Jew 
came  a  lesson  we  in  San  Francisco  have  spelled  out  to  the  very 
last  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  we  are  still  learning,  still  under  the 
spell  of  the  cataclysm  that  wiped  out  our  past  and  compels  us  to 
interrogate  the  future. 

Five  o'clock  and  thirteen  minutes  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
April  eighteenth,  1906.  Our  latest  descendants  will  repeat  with 
horror  the  awful  tradition  of  those  fateful  forty-eight  seconds  when 
the  earth  quaked,  when  the  wrath  of  God  seemed  to  thunder  out  the 
world's  doom  and  the  land  and  its  people  seemed  to  await  death  and 
destruction.  Ask  no  more  about  those  awful  seconds.  They  who 
can  describe  the  earthquake  possess  more  graphic  powers  than  are 
at  my  command.  You  may  as  well  ask  lambs  led  to  the  shambles  to 
minutely  describe  their  sensations  when  their  doom  is  reflected  in 
the  mirror  of  the  knife  that  presently  will  cut  their  throats.  I  know 
a  few  facts  about  the  work  after  the  earthquake — but,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  it,  the  terror  of  those  four-fifths  of  a  minute  was 
a  common  one.  When  we  realized  at  last  that  we  had  escaped  the 
doom  of  death,  we  did  not  yet  know  what  the  inscrutable  hand  of 
Destiny  had  traced  for  us.  In  the  crashing,  tumbling  buildings 
we  read  the  death  of  our  prosperity ;  in  the  wild  flames  we  traced 
the  fall  of  our  beautiful  city;  in  the  faces  of  the  fleeing,  terrorized 
masses  there  was  written  a  mute  Kismet — a  conviction  of  an  appall- 
ing, yet  undefined,  fate ;  a  wild,  astounding  certainty  that  God  and 
the  people  and  the  earth  had  parted  company. 

And  after  the  earthquake,  the  fire.  The  historic  holocausts  have 
faded  into  insignificance  before  this  latest  manifestation  of  man's 
impotency  to  control  destiny.  Neither  Nineveh,  nor  Constantinople, 
nor  Nero's  Rome,  nor  London,  nor  Chicago,  nor  Baltimore  have 
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witnessed  the  terrible  majesty  of  fire  as  we  witnessed  it.  Nor  Vesu- 
vius, nor  Mauna  Loa,  nor  the  spitting  columns  of  Mont  Pelee  could 
inspire  the  terror  of  those  mountains  and  forests  of  fire  reflected  in 
the  placid  bay,  surely  become  a  sea  of  tears.  For  sixty  hours  the 
flames  raged  and  consumed.  For  three  days  our  terror-stricken 
populace  awaited  the  complete  destruction  of  the  city.  The  merciful 
west  wind  stayed  the  hand  of  Death — and  now  we  are  working  our 
way  out  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow.  I  said  one  hour  after  the 
earthquake  that  we  had  the  advantage  of  all  the  world,  for  it  still 
awaited  its  Day  of  Judgment  and  we  had  had  ours.  Grim  joke, 
that;  but  the  truth  underlying  is  that  Almighty  God  cannot,  could 
not,  send  us  a  more  terrible  experience  than  this  of  quake  and  holo- 
caust, desolation  and  impoverishment,  and  I  make  this  statement  in 
the  face  of  all  the  remarkable  spirit  our  people  have  manifested,  in 
the  face  of  the  wondrous  hope  and  courage  that  pervaded  us  all, 
the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  awful  terror  that  did  not  paralyze 
our  energies  and  convert  thousands  of  us  into  raving  maniacs  or  de- 
spairing, babbling  idiots. 

One  hour  after  the  earthquake  we  were  all  at  work.  Out  of 
crumbling  homes  rushed  heroes  and  heroines.  Out  of  the  pathetic 
crowds  huddled  in  the  streets  came  men  and  women  with  spirit  in 
them.  The  mighty  force  of  self-preservation  began  to  operate.  Out 
of  the  gaping  jaws  of  death  came  a  new  love  of  life,  and  out  of  the 
ruins  a  new  hope  of  restoration.  Literally,  truthfully,  the  new  San 
Francisco  was  born  ten  minutes  after  the  earthquake,  and  before  the 
fire  had  eaten  its  hungry  way  to  the  heart  of  the  fair  city,  before  the 
hour  had  expired,  many  of  us  had  already  found  our  way  to  the 
Pavilion  on  Larkin  street,  drawn  thither  by  a  common  impulse  to 
organize  for  the  rescue  of  the  dead  and  wounded.  And  there  were 
enacted  scenes  that  will  linger  in  our  memory  and  become  themes 
for  the  future  singers  and  poets  of  the  West.  The  old  prophets  and 
rabbis,  in  the  years  that  separate  us  from  them,  already  foreshadowed 
the  times  when  human  nature,  attaining  to  its  glorious  maximum, 
would  call  into  existence  the  time  of  Messiah — the  time  of  a  human- 
ity made  whole  and  sound  by  its  great  virtues  and  healed  from  its 
great  sorrows  and  afflictions.  It  seemed  so  to  me,  in  this  second  hour 
of  the  catastrophe,  and  in  the  marvelous  hours  that  followed,  that 
God  had  mercifully  permitted  me  to  witness  the  noble  rise  of  human 
nature  to  its  fullest  height.  The  scene  was  pitiful  enough ;  but. 
truly,  its  pitiful  aspect  was  overshadowed  by  the  remarkable  human- 
ity of  man  to  man  witnessed  in  those  supreme  hours.  I  can  scarcely 
describe  the  motley  crowd  that  came  rushing  into  the  improvised 
hospital.  Without,  the  automobile  emergency  service — let  some  other 
pen  descant  upon  the  vast  assistance  rendered  us  by  the  magical  car 
— had  already  begun  its  blessed,  helpful  work  in  bringing  in  the 
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dead  and  wounded.  Within,  an  army  of  physicians,  nurses,  clergy- 
men, monks,  nuns,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  a  crowd  of  all  and  no  descrip- 
tion, stood  ready  to  render  service — service  of  the  body  and  service 
of  the  soul.  But  all  station,  rank  and  creed  were  as  completely  for- 
gotten as  if  they  had  never  existed.  On  mattresses  and  cots  lingered 
the  maimed  and  the  bruised,  and  as  there  was  but  one  art  of  prompt 
healing,  so  was  there  but  one  religion.  The  touch  of  God  was  upon 
man,  and  out  of  the  crumbling  churches  and  synagogues  had  come 
the  spirit  of  love  and  peace.  We  ministered  that  morning  to  a  con- 
gregation that  heard  but  one  interpretation.  I  saw  a  cowled  monk 
lean  over  an  orthodox  Jew  and  whisper  words  of  the  tenderest  com- 
fort into  his  ears.  I  saw  nuns,  in  all  their  picturesque  raiment,  face 
the  publicity  of  the  crowd  as  if  they  had  never  lived  in  seclusion. 
The  Archbishop  and  the  Bishop  forgot  their  ranks  and  became 
nurses.  Out  of  the  bustle  and  apparent  confusion  came  splendid 
order ;  surgical  instruments  were  brought  in ;  operating  tables  fixed ; 
medicines,  bandages,  lint,  cotton,  everything  needful  appeared  as  by 
m.agic,  and  the  organizing  genius  of  Dr.  James  W.  Ward,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  before  the  hour  had  expired,  had  created 
a  hospital  as  perfect  in  its  appointment  as  the  circumstances  permit- 
ted. Among  the  men  whose  names  shine  out  with  splendor  in  the 
record  of  the  catastrophe  let  Dr.  Ward  be  especially  remembered. 
His  courage,  his  presence  of  mind,  his  fine  capacity  for  organization, 
even  more  than  his  science,  relieved  the  terrors  of  those  early  hours 
and  subsequently  reduced  the  fears  of  disease  that  afflicted  the  minds 
of  the  terror-stricken  people. 

Whilst  doctors  and  lawyers  and  clergymen  were  busy  at  the  Pa- 
vilion, Mayor  Schmitz  and  a  number  of  young  men  had  rallied  at 
the  old  City  Hall,  the  Hall  of  Justice.  Schmitz  became  the  man  of 
the  moment  and  the  hour.  There  were  two  opinions  about  Eugene 
Schmitz  before  the  earthquake ;  his  friends  and  enemies  were  many ; 
they  attributed  to  him  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  political  saga- 
city and  competency.  There  is  but  one  opinion  of  Mayor  Schmitz 
today  in  our  stricken  city.  His  courage  and  presence  of  mind  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  his  splendid  capacity  for  organization,  his  remark- 
able cheerfulness  in  the  midst  of  trying  conditions,  his  quick  per- 
ception of  the  needs  of  the  hour — these  qualities  have  justly  earned 
the  appreciation  of  all  citizens,  regardless  of  rank  or  political  affilia- 
tions. There  were  a  number  of  clerical  calamity-howlers  in  our  city, 
who,  like  Titus  Oates  in  London  in  1665,  had  attributed  to  our 
chief  magistrate  the  cause  for  all  the  real  and  imaginary  troubles, 
physical,  ethical  and  moral,  that  had  made  their  appearance  in  our 
midst.  These  self-same  calamity-howlers  now  recite  Schmitz's 
praises  in  wondrous  unison.  It  is  uncertain  how  long  this  theolog- 
ical amity  will  continue ;  possibly  until  the  next  municipal  campaign. 
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for  the  emotions  of  politics  are  as  unstable  as  quicksilver ;  but  mean- 
while the  quill  of  the  historian  has  traced  the  name  of  Eugene 
Schmitz  and  his  fame  has  become  independent  of  the  shifting  pas- 
sions of  selfish  men  or  time-serving  clerics  and  politicians.  It  is  the 
fame  of  a  man  qualified  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour,  therefore 
a  man  out  of  a  million,  and  the  distinguished  leadership  he  has  ex- 
hibited has  determined  the  position  of  our  "earthquake  mayor"  in  the 
annals  of  the  greater  San  Francisco. 

They  met  at  the  old  City  Hall  one  hour  after  the  earthquake. 
Schmitz,  the  night  before,  had  been  the  mayor  of  the  most  prosperous 
city  on  earth ;  that  hour  he  was  the  mayor  of  a  fallen  city  and  a 
stricken  people.  That  hour  proved  his  worth.  The  organization  of 
his  Committee  of  Fifty  exhibited  a  catholicity  as  completely  removed 
fjom  political  considerations  as  is  the  serene  sky  from  the  heaving 
seas.  He  met  his  bitterest  opponents  with  a  suavity  gentle  and  re- 
fined ;  clasped  hands  with  his  enemies,  placed  his  detractors  in  posi- 
tions of  command,  looked  for  men  and  found  them.  It  is  but  just 
to  say  that,  if  he  proved  worthy  of  them,  they  proved  worthy  of  him. 
There  was  but  one  unanimous  sentiment,  to  save  our  city  and  rescue 
our  people.  There  were  no  politicians  that  morning — only  men,  real, 
strong  men — and  never  was  the  spirit  of  the  Argonauts  so  rampant. 
The  old  generous  pioneer  spirit  was  reborn  and  across  the  rents  made 
by  the  earthquake  men  of  all  faiths  clasped  hands  and  vowed  that 
no  selfish  motives  should  hinder  the  noble  work  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment  had  cut  out  for  them.  History  will  preserve  the  names 
of  that  great  Earthquake  and  Fire  Commission,  and  a  study  of  their 
names  will  prove  interesting.  Mostly  young  men,  from  every  walk  of 
life,  the  genius  of  reconstruction  was  alive  in  them,  and  they  met 
the  terrible  emergency  like  veteran  captains  accustomed  to  the  car- 
nage of  battle. 

I  tried  to  reach  the  Mayor  that  morning,  but  between  the  Pavilion 
and  the  Hall  of  Justice  was  a  sea  of  fire,  and  so  we  did  not  meet  until 
the  morning  of  the  third  day,  when  he  had  moved  from  the  Hall  to 
the  police  station  on  Washington  street,  and  when  we  had  all  begun 
to  fear  that  our  entire  city  was  doomed  to  become  a  prey  to  the  awful 
holocaust. 

That  Friday  morning  we  exactly  knew  the  nature  of  the  work  in 
hand.  The  Fire  Department  and  the  artillery  were  making  a  glorious 
effort  to  save  the  residential  portion  of  the  city ;  a  hundred  thousand 
people  were  awaiting  the  dynamiting  of  Van  Ness  avenue.  Funston 
had  poured  his  regiments  into  our  streets — the  hours  of  consterna- 
tion had  been  succeeded  by  a  quiet  determination  to  restore  order  as 
soon  as  the  flames  were  conquered.  Even  then  we  knew  that  a  part 
of  the  city  would  be  saved,  though  the  Mayor  had  given  the  word 
to  move  to  Franklin  Hall,  and  thence,  "if  necessary,"  to  the  Stanyan- 
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street  police  station.  The  city  was  without  light,  fire  and  water ;  the 
people  were  without  food.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  serious 
import  of  so  brief  a  statement.  We  were  on  the  eve  of  calamities 
more  terrible  in  anticipation  than  were  the  visible  results  of  our  pres- 
ent affliction.  What  the  earthquake  had  left  the  fire  had  consumed ; 
and  now  were  to  be  added  the  dreadful  possibilities  of  famine  and 
pestilence,  and  the  looting  of  property  in  the  grim  hours  of  our 
Egyptian  darkness.  The  Mayor  acted  at  once.  His  committees  were 
immediately  organized — Fire  Committee,  Light  Committee,  Water 
Committee,  a  Sanitation  Commission,  above  all  a  Food  Committee. 
Above  all,  the  people  must  be  fed.  Hunger  is  the  worst  anarchist  in 
existence.  The  insanity  of  thirst  and  empty  stomachs  creates  infi- 
nitely more  mischief  than  the  wrath  of  the  earthquake  or  the  fury 
of  fire.  Man  hurts  himself  more  than  God  injures  him.  The  people 
must  be  fed.  The  Mayor  appointed  a  committee  "to  relieve  the  hun- 
ger." We  met  immediately,  but  without  a  particle  of  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  before  us — only  an  indistinct  consciousness  that 
the  people  must  be  fed.  I  wish  to  preserve  here  the  names  of  that 
Food  Committee,  every  man  full  of  youth  and  vigor,  every  one  re- 
markably equipped  for  the  tremendous  work  of  the  ensuing  few  days. 
There  were  two  young  attorneys,  Oscar  Cooper  and  John  S.  Drum ; 
the  rest  were  merchants,  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann,  George  W.  McNear, 
Jr.,  Prescott  Scott  and  H.  C.  Tilden,  the  latter  soon  done  to  death 
by  the  bullets  of  a  careless  militiaman.  Subsequently  we  added 
Alfred  Esberg,  who,  as  chief  of  the  administration  of  the  food  sup- 
plies, exhibited  executive  powers  of  rare  degree.  As  stated,  when 
we  met,  Friday  morning,  at  1 1  o'clock,  we  only  knew  that  the  people 
must  be  fed.  How  to  do  it  was  a  problem  of  the  extent  of  which 
we  at  the  time  had  not  the  faintest  conception.  Neither  did  we 
know  the  amount  of  food  the  city  could  control,  nor  did  we  anticipate 
at  the  time  the  royal  succor  of  the  ensuing  days.  We  scattered,  each 
man  to  his  task,  to  meet  again  in  the  afternoon.  At  four  o'clock  we 
were  able  to  report  encouraging  news  to  the  Mayor.  The  people  had 
organized  for  self-protection  along  natural  lines.  In  each  political 
district,  the  leaders  had  assembled  and  had  given  the  food  question 
a  thorough  discussion.  While  the  city  was  still  burning,  whilst 
tens  of  thousands  had  begun  their  pathetic  emigration  to  the  Park 
and  the  seashore,  each  district  developed  a  few  determined  men. 
resolved  to  maintain  order  and  protect  the  people,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  the  dangers  of  disorganization,  in  which  the  food  question  con- 
stituted a  considerable  element.  Out  at  the  Presidio  and  at  Fort 
Mason  General  Funston  had  already  nobly  met  the  issue  by  opening 
the  army  stores  to  the  people.  Personally,  I  believed  there  was  no 
immediate  danger  of  famine.  The  earthquake  had  not  destroyed 
the  private  stores  of  the  people.     Even  those  who  were  driven  out 
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of  their  homes  had  been  careful  to  take  supplies  with  them.  But  a 
few  disturbing  symptoms  began  to  appear.  On  Friday  noon  com- 
plaints came  of  a  few  grocery  stores  charging  exorbitant  prices — 
that  was  really  the  beginning  of  our  organization.  Then,  in  one  or 
two  instances  we  heard  of  people  helping  themselves.  So  spontane- 
ous was  the  district  organization,  that  before  sunset  of  Friday  a 
number  of  future  food-stations  were  practically  federated  under  the 
government  of  the  Food  Committee,  and  twelve  hours  after  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  the  work  could  commence.  We  had 
no  time  then  for  system  or  method.  We  had  to  feed  the  people.  The 
first  station  to  distribute  food  in  orderly  fashion  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing was  the  Lodge  at  Golden  Gate  Park ;  next  came  the  big  building 
of  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  on  Stanyan  street. 

How  we  obtained  supplies  that  day  is  still  an  unraveled  mystery. 
Some  day  we  will  meet  and  endeavor  to  recall  the  facts.  The  Com- 
mittee was  everywhere.  After  some  trouble  to  make  local  station- 
managers  understand  that  the  Mayor  was  in  charge  of  the  city,  things 
began  to  work  smoothly.  Dohrmann  risked  his  life  half  a  dozen 
times  to  find  the  supplies  that  were  reported  as  coming  in  at  the 
docks ;  Cooper  and  Drum,  at  Franklin  Hall,  stood  off  an  army 
clamoring  for  rations  and  whipped  a  splendid  staff  into  shape — a 
staff  composed  of  bankers,  lawyers,  sundry  merchant-princes  and 
millionaires,  working  at  the  same  table  with  their  quondam  clerks. 
I  myself  was  all  over  town,  now  in  an  autocar,  then  in  a  buggy,  again 
on  a  truck,  and  my  companions  were  soldiers,  militiamen  and  police- 
men. The  Saturday  before  I  had  preached  in  the  Temple  of  the 
living  God,  for  it  was  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.  That  follow- 
ing Saturday  I  was  the  biggest  thief  in  the  United  States.  I  com- 
mandeered store  after  store,  with  a  police  officer's  badge  on  my  cleri- 
cal coat,  and  the  Mayor's  authorization  in  my  pocket.  I  emptied 
grocery  stores,  drug  stores,  butcher  shops,  hardware  establishments — 
and  at  four  o'clock  that  great  and  glorious  day,  I  was  able  to  report 
to  the  Mayor  that  the  people  were  being  fed  and  that  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  there  was  not  a  hungry  soul  in  San  Francisco.  I 
now  solemnly  state  this  to  be  the  truth,  and  it  was  one  ot  the  glories 
of  our  calamity.  The  subsequent  story  of  our  administration  of  the 
food  supplies  need  not  be  discussed  here.  When  we  surrendered  to 
the  Army,  we  had  solved  our  own  problem.  We  had  done  the  work 
without  system  or  method ;  but  you  know  perhaps  the  bridge-builder's 
reply  to  General  Sheridan  upon  his  demand  for  the  drawings  :  "Damn 
your  drawings — here  is  the  bridge!"  We  had  to  feed  the  people, 
and  we  fed  them. 

San  Frincisco 
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the:  rebuilding  of  the  city 

San  Francisco's  Disaster  is  San  Francisco's  Opportunity 

By  JOHN  GALEN  HOWARD 

UT  of  the  horror  and  hardship  of  the 
earthquake  and  the  fire,  a  new  being 
has  sprung  into  hfe  and  energy — the 
New,  the  Greater  San  Francisco — San 
Francisco  Dauntless.  The  hetero- 
geneous elements  of  which  the  old  city 
was  composed,  the  half  a  hundred  sets 
and  cliques,  each  with  its  petty  inter- 
ests and  prejudices  and  with  its  ham- 
mer always  ready  to  knock  the  rest  of 
the  world,  have  been  cast  into  the 
crucible  together  and  by  a  tremend- 
ous chemistry  have  been  united  into 
Originai,  Seai.  of  San  Francisco  an  entity.  More  history  has  been 
lived  in  one  short  moon  by  the  people  of  San  Francisco  than  in  all 
the  period  since  '49.  The  old  community  has  been  obliterated  spirit- 
ually as  utterly  as  have  the  works  of  man.  Doubtless,  the  old  town 
had  within  it  the  seed  of  what  it  is  today,  but  it  had  never  pulled 
itself  together  for  the  great  uphill  task  of  accomplishing  conscious- 
ly and  with  intent  its  manifest  destiny.  Today,  as  one  looks  back 
upon  the  prehistoric  days  which  flowed  so  sleepily  along  before  the 
earthquake,  one  can  recognize  here  and  there  an  intimation,  a  pre- 
monition of  the  forces  which  underlay  the  surface  of  San  Francisco 
life,  but  it  needed  a  coup  de  foudre  to  blast  away  the  surface  and  to 
unite  all  the  powers  for  good  which  the  old  nature  had  never  known 
how  to  bring  to  bear.  Today  all  that  is  changed,  and  San  Francisco 
stands  full-panoplied  to  wage  her  warfare  for  success.  Her  hour  of 
sleep  and  of  content  with  what  she  had  is  passed  and  she  looks  now 
upon  her  future  with  a  will  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  has  been 
offered  her  by  the  erasure  of  all  her  old-time  errors.  She  has  a  clean 
sheet  upon  which  to  limn  the  form  of  her  future  greatness.  She  has 
a  fallow  field  through  which  to  trench  the  essential  channels  of  her 
future  traffic.  No  sooner  had  she  realized  that  she  was  one  and 
great  and  that  her  field  was  fair,  than  she  set  herself,  with  a  fixed 
purpose,  to  accomplish  that  for  which  from  all  time  she  had  been 
destined — to  make  herself  in  all  the  phases  to  which  the  work  of  man 
contributes,  worthy  of  her  incomparable  site.  By  an  extraordinary 
fatality,  a  great  plan  for  the  development  of  the  future  city  had  been 
laid  out  within  this  very  twelvemonth  and  the  report  which  crystal- 
ized  and  embodied  the  great  project  had  been  sent  out  over  the  world 
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only  a  few  days  before  the  catastrophe  which  laid  the  city  low. 
What  wonder  that  the  cry  went  up :  "The  hand  of  God  hath  done 
this  thing,  not  for  vengeance  of  a  city's  sin,  but  to  bring  forth  order 
and  beauty  out  of  chaos !" 

All  San  Franciscans  are  brothers  today ;  they  have  all  dropped  the 
useless  impedimenta  with  which  their  prosperity  had  encumbered 
them  so  long  that  they  had  thought  their  burden  was  an  essential 
part  of  their  existence.  The  veil  of  unrealities  has  at  last  been  torn 
from  their  eyes  and  they  know  human  life  for  what  it  is.  They 
know  the  riches  of  human  brotherhood.  They  know  the  wealth  of 
freedom,  and  they  know  the  joy  of  service.  Service!  The  San 
Franciscan  who  today  can  find  no  gift  of  courage,  loyalty  and  con- 
viction to  offer  his  beloved  home,  must  be  counted  poor  indeed.  The 
unanimity  with  which  all  citizens  have  joined  hands  to  the  end  that 
San  Francisco  be  rebuilded,  better  and  more  beautiful  than  before — 
yes,  a  thousand  times  more  safe,  more  useful  and  more  fair — is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  our  time.  Never  a  gloomy  face  nor  an  empty  heart 
can  be  encountered  within  the  precincts  of  the  city  of  the  Golden 
Gate.  No  one  looks  backward,  even  for  a  month,  save  with  a  cer- 
tain archaeological  interest  quite  remote  from  present  consciousness. 
The  eyes  of  all  are  fixed  upon  the  future.  What  does  it  contain  for 
San  Francisco?  Surely  a  vast,  a  boundless  wealth  of  strength  and 
loveliness.  She  will  upbuild  on  larger  and  truer  lines,  laid  out  for 
her  career  by  great  Burnham  and  she  will  house  herself  in  mansions, 
proof  against  fire  and  trembling  of  the  earth.  Her  dower  of  the 
gods,  her  unrivaled  harbor,  her  central  site  upon  the  nation's  western 
coast,  her  point  of  vantage  for  the  trade  of  the  Pacific,  the  unique 
and  exquisite  beauty  of  her  physical  conformation  and  her  landscape 
setting,  the  tribute  which  mine  and  field  lay  at  her  feet — these  things, 
and,  above  all,  the  essential  character  of  her  people,  she  has  never  for 
a  moment  lost,  but  only  a  few  accommodations  and  conveniences 
which,  since  they  were  unworthy  of  her,  are  better  gone. 

A  few  of  her  former  citizens  may  perhaps  have  been  temporarily 
driven  elsewhere.  Let  them  come  back  five  years  hence  and  they 
will  recognize  their  San  Francisco  only  by  her  majestic  and  inalien- 
able landmarks.  The  face  of  the  city  will  have  put  on  a  new  and 
lovelier  expression  and  she  will  have  taken  her  place  as  one  of  the 
greatest  communities  of  the  world  in  outward  manifest  as  today  she 
has  already  done  in  her  spiritual  uplift. 

The  Burnham  plan  for  the  Greater  San  Francisco  is  composed  in 
obedience  to  the  essential  principle  that  each  of  the  great  centers  of 
interest  should  be  joined  one  with  another  by  great  arterial  avenues, 
as  direct  in  line  and  as  easy  in  grade  as  is  practicable,  all  things  being 
taken  into  account.     The  old  plan  of  the  developed  part  of  San  Fran- 
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cisco  took  almost  absolutely  no  account  of  this  law  of  civic  conven- 
ience, which  all  the  great  cities  of  the  wolrd  are  recognizing  more  em- 
phatically as  years  go  by.  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  London,  Rome  and 
almost  every  provincial  city  in  Europe  has,  within  these  latter  dec- 
ades, found  it  necessary  to  cut  diagonal  or  "crosslot"  avenues,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  ever-increasing  traffic.  All  this  has  meant 
enormous  expense  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  first  cost  is  trifling 
v/hen  compared  with  the  immense  saving  of  time  and  friction  in  the 
daily  conduct  of  affairs.  In  old  communities,  where  the  convenience 
of  circulation  requires  the  creation  of  new  streets,  many  old  build- 
ings, and  sometimes  whole  quarters,  must  be  razed  or  revolutionized 
— radical  measures  which  are  justified  solely  by  the  intestimable  bene- 
fit to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

In  San  Francisco  the  measures  proposed  for  the  simplification  and 
utilization  of  the  portion  of  the  city  which  has  been  destroyed,  are, 
though  adequate,  neither  radical  nor  destructive  of  individual  inter- 
ests. The  old  system  of  streets  remains,  with  insignificant  excep- 
tions, precisely  as  it  has  always  been,  but  the  existing  system  has 
been  overlaid,  interpreted  and  unified  by  a  second  system  of  wide, 
diagonal  short-cuts,  calculated  on  the  one  hand  to  reduce  the  distance 
of  intercommunication  to  a  minimum,  and,  on  the  other,  to  act  as 
fire  barriers  by  dividing  the  city  into  a  large  number  of  comparatively 
small  sections,  each  surrounded  by  free  space.  The  diagonal  avenue 
system  has  moreover  been  so  arranged  as  to  bring  the  highlands  into 
easy  accessibility  from  the  lower  levels. 

The  region  which  has  been  burned  away  must  be  considered  under 
two  heads :  the  region  north  of  Market  Street  and  the  region  south 
of  Market  Street.  The  first  off  these  is  in  large  part  extremely  hilly. 
The  second  is  practically  level,  excepting  for  one  small  rise,  Rincon 
Hill,  which  has  already  been  partly  cut  away  and  which  the  property 
owners  are  recommended  to  level,  in  their  own  interest  and  at  their 
own'  expense. 

The  center  of  the  region  north  of  Market  Street  is  California  hill, 
which  on  its  north,  east  and  south  sides  rises  abruptly  from  the  low 
lands.  So  steep  are  these  slopes  that  the  old  streets  are  practically 
impassable,  except  by  some  such  mechanical  device  as  the  outworn 
cable-car.  Between  Sutter  Street  on  the  south,  and  Bay  Street  on 
the  north  (a  few  short  blocks  south  of  the  northern  shores  of  the 
peninsula),  there  is  no  old  street  running  east  and  west  which  is 
practicable  for  a  horse  and  carriage,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Pacific  Street,  which  crosses  the  saddle  between  California  Hill  and 
Russian  Hill,  and  two  blocks  of  even  this  street  have  a  grade  of  over 
12  per  cent.  The  first  and  greatest  task  in  replanning  this  great 
hill  region  was,  then,  to  contrive,  along  as  simple  lines  as  possible,. 
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an  avenue  or  avenues,  so  adjusted  as  to  bring  the  highlands  and  the 
lowlands  together.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  a  wide 
highway,  running  on  wide  curves  and  at  an  easy  grade  from  the  in- 
tersection of  Kearney  and  Commercial  Streets  up  to  the  intersection 
of  Taylor  and  Pacific.  From  the  latter  intersection,  Taylor  Street 
luns  on  an  easy  slope  to  the  top  of  California  Hill.  The  lower  end 
of  the  new  avenue  communicates  directly  with  the  Ferry  Building, 
by  means  of  Commercial  Street,  widened,  and  with  the  intersection 
of  Taylor  and  Geary  Streets  by  a  crescent,  which  forms  one  segment 
of  a  ring  of  boulevards  which  encircle  the  base  of  the  hill  district, 
some  of  the  segments  being  made  up  of  present  streets,  widened, 
and  other  portions  being  new  diagonals.  An  approach  to  the  top  of 
California  Hill  from  the  south  is  provided  by  a  long  diagonal  of 
slightly  irregular  direction,  running  from  the  intersection  of  Van 
Ness  Avenue  and  Market  Street  to  the  crossing  of  California  and 
Powell,  whence  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  attained  by  a  semi-circular 
climbing  road  which  swings  out  through  the  block  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Stanford  and  Hopkins  estates,  the  whole  of  which,  excepting 
the  streets  which  will  cross  it,  is  recommended  for  development  as  a 
look-out  park  and  belvedere.  At  the  200  ft.  contour-level  of  the 
hill,  a  circuit  boulevard  is  planned,  corresponding  in  a  general  way 
with  the  encircling  avenues  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  In  the  upper  cir- 
cuit as  in  the  lower,  the  present  streets  are  made  use  of  wherever 
practicable,  being  merely  increased  in  width  and  supplemented  by 
new  contour  roads  in  places  where  present  grades  are  inconvenient. 
By  this  dual  system  of  circuit  boulevards,  with  their  approaches,  the 
entire  hill  region  is  made  readily  accessible  from  all  portions  of  the 
city  and  an  immense  area  of  property  which,  up  to  this  time,  has 
been  all  but  useless,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  access,  has  been 
brought  within  easy  reach  of  the  centers  of  business  activity. 
In  addition  to  the  streets  already  mentioned,  the  plan  provides  for  a 
further  north-south  and  east-west  division  of  the  north  of  Market 
region,  by  the  widening  of  Pacific,  Geary  and  Golden  Gate ;  also  Polk, 
Taylor,  Kearney,  Montgomery  and  Sansome. 

The  region  south  of  Market  is  opened  up  by  a  widening  of  Folsom 
and  several  of  the  north-south  streets,  as  well  as  by  a  diagonal  run- 
ning from  the  ferry  to  the  intersection  of  Fremont  and  Folsom,  by 
the  extension  of  Sansome  to  the  intersection  of  Third  and  Folsom 
and  by  several  streets  radiating  from  the  junction  of  Seventh  and 
Folsom, 

Of  these  latter  radial  arteries,  by  far  the  most  important  is  a  wide 
avenue  running  directly  from  the  intersection  of  Van  Ness  and 
Market  to  the  Mail  Dock.  This  avenue  is  in  continuation  of  the 
Park  Panhandle,  which  is  extended  to  Market  Street. 
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Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  of  all  the  features  provided 
for  in  the  Burnham  plan  is  the  Civic  Center.  This  is  placed  at  the 
point  to  which  it  must  unquestionably  gravitate,  viz. :  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Van  Ness  and  Market.  The  open  place  at  this  point  will  be 
surrounded  by  great  public  buildings.  From  it  will  radiate  the  great 
arteries  of  intercommunication : — first  of  all,  Market  Street,  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west ;  the  Park  Panhandle  to  the  northwest ;  Van  Ness 
to  the  north ;  the  California  Hill  approach  to  the  northeast ;  the  Mail 
Dock  Boulevard  to  the  southeast ;  Eleventh  street  to  the  south,  lead- 
ing to  the  future  Union  Railway  Station,  the  vestibule  of  the  City; 
and,  finally,  to  the  southwest,  the  extension  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  to 
connect  with  the  triple  system  made  up  of  Mission,  Capp  and  Howard, 
which  lead  south,  on  gentle  gradients,  to  the  Porto  Suelo — that  pass 
through  the  mountains  which  forms  the  natural  gateway  from  the 
south  to  the  precincts  of  the  town. 

All  this  is  logical  to  the  last  degree — inevitable  if  the  city  is  to  be 
prepared  for  her  future  greatness ;  and  more  than  that,  it  is  essential 
for  her  present  need.  To  the  lines  now  indicated  others  may,  as  time 
goes  on,  be  added,  but  the  plan  laid  down  now  may  be  regarded  as  a 
minimum  of  what  the  city  must  do  in  its  own  defense.  There  is  no 
line  of  new  streets  indicated  which  cannot  be  proved  on  more  than 
one  account  as  necessary.  Fortunately  the  temper  of  the  citizens 
seems  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  improvements.  The  report  of  the 
sub-committee  which  had  in  charge  the  investigation  of  these  matters, 
and  which  embodied  the  features  which  have  been  outlined  here,  was 
unanimously  and  enthusiastically  adopted  by  the  Reconstruction 
Committee  appointed  by  Mayor  Schmitz,  and  has  already  been  sim- 
ilarly received  and  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  San 
Francisco  has  never  shown  herself  greater  than  in  these  acts  for  they 
signify  her  full  consciousness  of  her  powers  and  of  her  destiny. 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

BY  THE  AVESTERN  GATE, 

By  GEO.  N.  LOWE 

now,  chastened  by  the  mighty  mother,  Earth, 
Core  of  my  heart !    Thou  sittest  by  the  gate, 
Bereft  and  mourning,  woeful,  desolate — 
Rent  by  the  pains  that  presage  grander  birth. 
Where  joy  once  sat  now  waileth  Grief,  and  dearth 
Sits  on  thy  knees,  O  Queen,  dethroned,  distrait — 
Yet  still  the  many  cargoed  galleons  wait 
Thy  swinging  portals  and  thy  coming  birth. 

Be  not  afraid.  Queen  of  the  Sunset  Seas ! 

Thy  loins  be  fruitful  and  thy  sons  be  strong. 
Tho'  cosmic  fingers  grip  thy  radiant  face, 

Thou  feeder  of  the  nations,  every  breeze 
Is  redolent  of  roses.     Sing  thy  song. 

And  build  a  braver  home  and  market  place. 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

By  JAMES  D.  PHELAN 

AN  FRANCISCO,  during  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  was 
a  hospitable  city,  glad  to  receive  its  friends  and  speed 
them  on  their  way  for  the  most  part  rejoicing;  and 
now,  when  stricken  by  calamity,  these  friends  have  all 
returned  after  many  days  expressing  sympathy  and 
yielding  helpful  assistance.  Los  Angeles  has  been  foremost  in 
these  offices  of  love,  and  hence  it  appears  to  us  that  our  misfortunes 
are  not  unmitigated.  The  entire  country,  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  has  substantially  expressed  that  fraternal  feeling  which 
binds  all  states,  as  well  as  individuals,  together. 

San  Francisco  was  prone  to  boast,  and  not  without  justification, 
that  it  w^as  the  capital  of  an  independent  empire,  which  had  within 
itself  resources  sufficient  to  maintain  its  people  with  the  import- 
ation of  foreign  commodities ;  that  the  products  of  mountain,  valley 
and  sea  were  equally  hers — and  such  indeed  is  the  fact. 

The  burning  of  San  Francisco,  caused  indirectly  by  earthquake 
shock,  was  merely  a  tragedy  which  will  subsequently  serve  to  make 
the  history  of  California  interesting.  It  will  no  way  affect  the  re- 
sources which  have  made  the  City  by  the  Golden  Gate  necessary  to 
commerce  and  to  trade.  San  Francisco  is  a  natural  city,  and  the 
mere  burning  of  houses  simply  signifies  that  new  and  perhaps  better 
ones  will  be  constructed  on  the  old  site.  The  injury  will  be  borne 
principally  by  individuals. 

Much  of  the  distress  now  falling  upon  individuals  is  due  to  that 
same  self-sufficiency  which  made  San  Francisco  and  California 
great — the  absorbing  belief  in  themselves  and  the  intense  "Terri- 
torial Sectarianism"  which  made  the  patriotism  of  the  Californian 
a  dominant  characteristic. 

By  the  constitution  of  1879,  fo''  instance,  the  Mortgage  Tax  Law 
was  enacted,  by  which  the  mortgagee  paid  the  tax  on  the  mortgage 
and  the  mortgagor  had  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  deducted  from 
his  bill.  The  effect,  if  not  the  purpose,  of  that  was  to  discourage 
the  investment  of  eastern  and  foreign  capital.  The  scheme  pros- 
pered admirably,  because  almost  exclusively,  in  San  Francisco,  the 
money  loaned  for  the  erection  of  buildings  was  advanced  by  the 
San  Francisco  banks  and  money  lenders.  In  other  words,  the  money 
accumulated  by  the  people  was  reinvested  in  mortgages  in  their 
own  city,  and,  in  the  absence  of  an  extensive  stock  market,  the  fav- 
orite investment  of  individuals  w^as  found  in  the  purchase  of  real 
property.  By  the  same  constitution,  all  promissory  notes,  evidences 
of  debt  or  solvent  credits,  and  all  bonds  and  stocks  of  foreign  cor- 
porations were  declared  taxable,  and  hence  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
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corporations,  other  than  those  of  California,  were  not  the  ready 
objects  of  investments.  So  it  appears  that  the  Californian's  bank- 
ing upon  his  patriotism,  by  giving  local  support  to  his  own  insti- 
tutions, resulted,  when  loss  came,  in  his  finally  paying  the  bill  in 
full.  If  he  had  had  his  investments  partly  foreign  and  partly  local 
and  if  his  money  had  represented  diversified  securities,  he  would  not 
have  fared  so  badly.  There  is  a  prejudice  against  eastern  capital, 
but  I  think,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  it  will  be  considered  that 
it  would  have  been  wiser  for  San  Franciscans  to  have  shared  their 
nsks  with  their  eastern  brethern.  Money  of  the  East  and  the  West 
should  circulate  freely;  and,  if  the  money  of  California  had  not 
found  such  ready  investment  in  mortgages  and  in  real  estate,  it 
would  have  more  fully  entered  into  the  channels  of  commerce,  trade 
and  manufactures. 

Already,  however,  eastern  corporations,  both  of  banking  and  con- 
struction, have  entered  the  field  of  San  Francisco  to  make  loans  and 
erect  buildings.  There  seems  to  be  no  timidity.  The  moral  effect 
of  the  earthquake  has  already  been  dissipated.  It  is  now  under- 
stood how  little  buildings  have  suffered  by  earthquake  and  how  few 
lives  have  been  lost.  But  fire  is  the  fiend  we  know  and  is  common 
to  us  all.  We  do  not  abandon  the  sea  because  it  is  the  element  of 
storms  and  tempests.  The  staunch  sailing  craft  weathers  the  storm, 
and  if,  at  long  intervals  of  fifty  years,  the  earth  trembles,  the  well- 
constructed  house  will  stand  and  the  people  will  be  immune. 

The  benefit  of  the  earthquake  is  in  exposing  faulty  and  dishonest 
construction,  and  so  San  Francisco  is  today  in  a  better  position  than 
ever  before  to  build  a  city  that  shall  be  enduring.  The  most  popu- 
lous city  in  Italy  is  Naples,  located  on  the  side  of  a  volcano,  and  we 
know  that  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  was  not  volcanic  in  its 
origin.  It  was  due  to  a  geological  fault,  or  the  slipping  of  a  ledge, 
and  the  wave  vibrations  reached  the  edge  of  the  peninsula,  causing 
the  so-called  temblor.  It  was  a  mere  settlement  of  the  soil  at  a  point 
many  miles  distant;  that  settlement  is  now  made  and  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  its  repetition.  We  are  in  the  position  of  the  patient 
that  has  had  his  appendix  removed.  He  commiserates  with  those 
who  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 

I  expect  to  see  the  San  Francisco  of  the  future  a  far  greater  and 
more  beautiful  city  than  the  San  Francisco  of  the  last  fifty  years; 
and,  just  as  the  old  Mission  Church,  founded  in  the  historic  year  of 
1776,  has  stood  a  centurj^  without  injury,  so  will  the  new  San  Fran- 
cisco stand,  with  its  improved  and  better  construction,  for  a  thousand 
years,  or  until  stone  disintegrates  and  iron  corrodes.  Purified  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction,  San  Francisco  will  be  better  for  her  fiery 
ordeal,  through  which  she  has  come  undismayed  and  unconquerable 

San  Francisco 
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By  WILLIAM  E.  SMYTH E. 

HEN  the  sun  went  down  on  the  evening  of  April  i8, 
1906,  it  looked  upon  a  California  which  had  been  born 
again — born  out  of  the  mighty  labor  of  Mother  Earth — 
and  which  had  taken  unto  itself  such  exaltation  of  soul 
that  from  this  day  henceforth  nothing  is  impossible. 
Chastened  by  calamity  and  moved  by  an  overmastering  sense  of  what 
they  owe  each  other  and  the  world,  the  Californian  people  are  infi- 
nitely greater  with  San  Francisco  in  ruins  than  when  it  stood 
unchallenged  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  in  all  its  pride  and  power. 

Before  the  disaster  California  was  great,  materially;  today  the 
material  greatness  has  been  multiplied  tenfold  by  the  force  of  a 
newly-awakened  spirituality,  which,  seeking  immediate  outlet  in 
works  of  brotherhood,  will  find  its  enduring  expression  in  the  un- 
precedented advance  of  Associated  Man.  California  must  surpass 
itself  in  the  future  because  it  has  found  its  soul — because  it  has 
enlisted  the  higher  nature  of  its  people  in  the  work  of  building  a  real 
commonwealth.  And  the  breath  of  a  real  commonwealth,  be  it  said, 
is  not  the  land-boom ;  nor  is  the  town-lot  its  corner-stone,  nor  the 
banking  house  its  temple.  These  things  have  their  place,  but  their 
place  is  neither  in  the  deep-laid  foundation,  nor  in  the  imposing 
front,  nor  yet  in  the  crowning  turrets  of  the  real  commonwealth. 
The  California  of  the  future,  taking  its  inspiration  from  the  ruin  of 
San  Francisco,  will  illumine  the  world  with  the  brightness  and  beauty 
of  the  institutions  it  will  create  for  the  upliftment  of  the  common 
man. 

Do  you  deny  it — do  you  say  that  what  we  have  seen  is  but  a 
passing  enthusiasm  for  humanity?  Then  I  appeal  to  the  future, 
for  only  the  future  can  answer.  But  let  us  study  a  few  of  the  new 
influences  which  have  come  into  being  and  see  whither  they  lead. 

We  have  been  united  as  a  people  as  nothing  but  overwhelming 
calamity  can  unite  us.  Just  as  a  family  draws  closer  together  when 
one  of  its  members  encounters  illness,  misfortune,  or  even  disgrace, 
so  the  Californian  people  are  drawn  together — aye,  literally  welded 
together — by  the  catastrophe  which  has  overtaken  San  Francisco. 
I  do  not  forget  that  some  persons,  and  even  some  cities,  are  fran- 
tically advertising  to  the  world  that  their  real-estate  was  not  shaken 
— that  they  are  "500  miles  away  from  San  Francisco." 

But  I  deny  that  this  is  the  voice  of  the  people.  It  is  only  the 
voice  of  speculation,  and  it  will  never  drown  the  voice  of  humanity 
and  the  voice  of  the  real  California.  The  mass  of  the  Californian 
people  are  not  ashamed  of  San  Francisco,  nor  Santa  Rosa,  nor  San 
Jose,  nor  Palo  Alto,  nor  are  they  "500  miles  away."  They  are 
there — there  in  the  very  heart  of  the  ruins — and  they  love  the 
stricken  cities  as  thev  never  loved  them  before.     They  claim  these 
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stricken  cities  for  California,  as  an  integral  and  inalienable  part  of 
their  loved  commonwealth.  And  as  in  the  hour  of  acutest  distress 
they  stretched  forth  their  well-filled  hands  to  feed  the  hungry,  so 
in  the  painful  months  and  years  which  will  be  consumed  in  the  labor 
of  reconstruction,  they  will  stand  very  close  to  their  brethren.  Not 
the  note  of  selfish  alarm,  but  the  deep-toned  sympathy  and  loyalty  of 
Walt  Whitman,  is  the  voice  of  the  real  CaUfornia: 
"Not  a  mutineer  walks  handcuffed  to  jail,  but  I  am  handcuffed  to 

him  and  walk  by  his  side ; 
Not  a  youngster  is  tried  for  larceny,  but  I  go  up  too,  and  am  tried 

and  sentenced. 
Not  a  cholera  patient  lies  at  the  last  gasp,  but  I  also  lie  at  the  last 

gasp ;_ 
My  face  is  ash-colored — my  sinews  gnarl — away  from  me  people 

retreat. 
Askers  embody  themselves  in  me,  and  I  am  embodied  in  them ; 
I  project  my  hat,  sit  shame-faced,  and  beg." 

The  whole  of  California  stands  or  falls  together,  and  the  people 
would  not  have  it  otherwise.  They  have  been  ennobled  by  calamity 
— the  earthquake  shook  the  dross  from  the  soul  of  the  commonwealth 
and  left  the  gold  untarnished.  This  will  become  clearer  as  time 
unfolds,  but  already  the  new  spirit  is  in  evidence. 

One  of  its  earliest  manifestations  is  the  declaration  of  the  labor 
leaders  that  while  San  Francisco  is  rebuilding  there  shall  be  no 
controversy  about  the  open  shop.  Who  would  dare  to  estimate  at 
this  time  the  influence  of  this  single  example  of  brotherhood  upon 
the  future  of  California  industry?  It  is  the  first  of  many  rich  social 
dividends  to  be  reaped  from  disaster.  Others  are  foreshadowed 
in  the  plans  of  the  new  city.  Does  anyone  believe  that  the  squalor 
of  the  old  tenement  districts  will  be  deliberately  reproduced  by  the 
architects  and  builders?  On  the  contrary,  the  love  of  man  for  men 
will  be  exemplified  in  the  arrangements  for  housing  the  poor,  and 
this  testimony  of  love  will  be  limited  only  by  the  inflexible  boundaries 
of  our  economic  system.  (God  speed  the  day  when  the  boundaries 
shall  be  no  longer  inflexible!)  In  a  thousand  ways  the  human 
sympathy  lighted  at  the  flames  of  San  Francisco  will  find  permanent 
expression  in  the  remodeled  and  enlarged  social  arrangements  of 
the  metropolis.  But  these  gains  will  not  be  limited  to  San  Francisco 
alone.  As  California  suffers  in  common — as  the  hurt  of  one  com- 
munity is  the  hurt  of  all — so  California  will  rise  in  common  in 
response  to  the  new  and  irresistible  influences  which  sprang  into 
being  at  the  moment  of  its  rebirth. 

I  have  said  that  we  are  to  behold  an  unprecedented  advance  by 
Associated  Man.     This  is  inevitable,  for  two  reasons. 

First,  we  stand  as  one  man  in  our  determination  not  only  to 
rebuild  what  has  been  destroyed  at  home,  but  to  restore  whatever 
has  been  lost  of  the  State's  prestige  abroad.  The  obligation  to  do 
so  rests  upon  us  individually,  but  we  shall  fulfill  its  demands  collect- 
ively, because  only  in  that  way  can  we  succeed  in  planting  the  flag 
of  California  upon  loftier  heights  than  it  knew  in  the  past.  I  repeat, 
it  is  the  instinct  of  the  mass  of  our  people  to  bear  their  full  share  of 
the  burden  and  misfortune,  and  if  there  are  those  who  would  escape 
it — they  can't !     We  are  all  in  the  same  boat.     We  have  got  to  pull 
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together,  and  we  will !     It  is  worth  all  it  cost  to  have  a  united  Cali- 
fornia, "one  and  inseparable,  now  and  forever." 

Inevitably  associated  in  the  labors  of  restoration,  we  shall  as  in- 
evitably associate  our  brains,  our  efforts  and  our  capital — the  com- 
mon capital,  which  is  the  public  capital — in  our  practical  methods  of 
creating  the  Greater  and  Better  California. 

When  we  have  applied  the  last  dollar  contributed  for  the  benefit  of 
our  sufferers  by  the  generosity  of  our  fellow-men,  spent  the  last  of 
our  insurance  funds,  and  borrowed  from  the  banks  all  that  can  be 
had  upon  the  security  of  private  property,  we  shall  still  need  scores 
of  millions  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  California  and  make 
it  worthy  of  its  opportunity.  Even  before  the  disaster,  we  were 
crippled  in  our  progress  by  lack  of  capital  to  do  the  larger  things 
which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  individual,  and  which  cannot  be 
trusted  to  the  corporation  with  safety  to  the  commonwealth.  The 
hundreds  of  millions  absolutely  wiped  out  of  existence  by  the  dis- 
aster must  be  created  anew.  We  may  borrow  them  for  a  time,  but  in 
the  end  they  must  be  paid  back.  Not  only  so,  but  we  are  proposing 
to  make  finer  and  larger  cities,  and  to  carry  the  development  of 
California  as  a  whole  far  beyond  the  highest  stage  it  has  marked 
heretofore.  How  shall  we  secure  the  wealth  to  make  this  possible? 
We  must  go  where  we  found  the  wealth  that  has  perished — must  turn 
to  the  primary  source  of  all  wealth — to  the  kindly  earth.  We  must 
draw  upon  the  soil  of  CaHfornia  in  a  measure,  and  with  a  degree 
of  intelligence,  which  we  have  not  yet  done. 

If  there  are  limitations  to  private  credit,  and  to  the  confidence  of 
capital  in  private  security,  there  are  practically  no  limitations  to 
public  security. 

Already  we  have  seen  how  the  people  turn  instinctively  in  the 
hour  of  trouble  to  the  unworked  mine  of  public  credit,  and  put  into 
motion  the  neglected  machinery  of  public  enterprise.  When  the  in- 
dividual stood  helpless  in  the  presence  of  disaster,  united  and  organ- 
ized man  proved  equal  to  every  demand.  The  government  of  city, 
state,  and  nation  Hfted  imperious  hands  and  pronounced  the  edict: 
"Let  there  be  peace !  Let  there  be  plenty !"  Peace  descended  upon 
the  people,  plenty  fell  into  their  empty  hands.  What  was  done  in 
the  moment  of  emergency  will  be  done  in  the  sober  years  of  re- 
building and  of  upbuilding  that  lie  before  us. 

The  works  of  man  go  down  in  shock  and  flame,  but  the  works  of 
God  are  not  crumbled  by  earthquake,  nor  consumed  by  fire.  We 
still  have  our  valleys,  our  forests,  our  mines,  our  rivers,  and  our 
sunshine.  The  sources  of  human  happiness  have  not  been  dried,  nor 
the  foundations  of  economic  prosperity  sundered. 

But  one  thing  is  necessary  to  make  California  the  Paradise  of  the 
common  man,  and  that  is  that  the  common  man  shall  know  the  po\yer 
of  brotherhood  and  organized  humanity.  We  get  a  fascinating 
glimpse  of  the  creative  possibilities  of  this  power  in  the  Burnhani 
plans.  The  New  San  Francisco  is  to  illustrate  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  beauty  and  utility.  Whv?  Because  the  Interest  of  the 
Individual  will  be  subordinated  to  the  Good  of  the  Whole. 

Tried  by  earthquake  and  Hre,  California  comes  forth  ennobled.' 
The  future  historian  zvill  date  the  building  of  the  real  commonwealth 
from  April  18,  igo6 — the  greatest  day  in  our  annals. 

San  Diego,  Cal. 
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the:  ruins  of  san  francisco 

By  BRET  HARTE 

O WARDS  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  was  totally  ingulfed  by  an  earth- 
quake. Although  the  whole  coast-line  must  have  been 
much  shaken,  the  accident  seems  to  have  been  purely 
local,  and  even  the  city  of  Oakland  escaped.  Schwap- 
pelfurt,  the  celebrated  German  geologist,  has  endeavored  to  explain 
this  singular  fact  by  suggesting  that  there  are  some  things  the  earth 
cannot  swallow, — a  statement  that  should  be  received  with  some 
caution,  as  exceeding  the  latitude  of  ordinary  geological  speculation. 
Historians  disagree  in  the  exact  date  of  the  calamity.  Tulu  Krish, 
the  well-known  New  Zealander,  whose  admirable  speculations  on 
the  ruins  of  St.  Paul  as  seen  from  London  Bridge  have  won  for  him 
the  attentive  consideration  of  the  scientific  world,  fixes  the  occurrence 
in  A.  D.  1880.  This,  supposing  the  city  to  have  been  actually  found- 
ed in  1850,  as  asserted,  would  give  but  thirty  years  for  it  to  have 
assumed  the  size  and  proportions  it  had  evidently  attained  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  question 
the  conclusions  of  the  justly  famed  Maorian  philosopher.  Our 
present  business  lies  with  the  excavations  that  are  now  being  prose- 
cuted by  order  of  the  Hawaiian  government  upon  the  site  of  the  lost 
city. 

Every  one  is  famiUar  with  the  story  of  its  discovery.  For  many 
years  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  had  been  famed  for  the  luscious 
quality  of  its  oysters.  It  is  stated  that  a  dredger  one  day  raked  up 
a  large  bell,  which  proved  to  belong  to  the  City  Hall,  and  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  cupola  of  that  building.  The  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  at  once  directed  to  the  spot.  The  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  speedily  drained  by  a  system  of  patent  siphons,  and  the  city, 
deeply  embedded  in  mud,  brought  to  light  after  a  burial  of  many 
centuries.  The  City  Hall,  Post-Office,  Mint,  and  Custom-House 
were  readily  recognized  by  the  large  full-fed  barnacles  which  adhered 
to  their  walls.  Shortly  afterwards  the  first  skeleton  was  discovered ; 
that  of  a  broker,  whose  position  in  the  upper  strata  of  mud  nearer 
the  surface  was  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  exceeding  buoyancy 
or  inflation  of  scrip  which  he  had  secured  about  his  person  while 
endeavoring  to  escape.  Many  skeletons,  supposed  to  be  those  of 
females,  encompassed  in  that  peculiar  steel  coop  or  cage  which  seems 
to  have  been  worn  by  the  women  of  that  period,  were  also  found  in 
the  upper  stratum.  Alexis  von  Puffer,  in  his  admirable  work  on 
San  Francisco,  accounts  for  the  position  of  these  unfortunate  crea- 
tures by  asserting  that  the  steel  cage  was  originally  the  frame  of  a 
parachute-like  garment  which  distended  the  skirt,  and  in  the  sub- 


This  farcical  prophecy  appears  in  avolume  of'sketches"  by  Bret  Harte,  published  in  1872  by  James  R 
Osgood  &  Co.  The  destruction  wrought  by  fire  following  the  actual  earthquake  was  by  no  means  so  sud 
den  or  complete  as  the  overwhelming  by  water  which  the  author  jestingly  pictures — but  it  was  sufficient. 
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mersion  of  the  city  prevented  them  from  sinking.  "If  anything," 
says  Von  Puffer,  "could  have  been  wanting  to  add  intensity  to  the 
horrible  catastrophe  which  took  place  as  the  waters  first  entered  the 
city,  it  would  have  been  furnished  in  the  forcible  separation  of  the 
sexes  at  this  trying  moment.  Buoyed  up  by  their  peculiar  gar- 
ments, the  female  population  instantly  ascended  to  the  surface. 
As  the  drowning  husband  turned  his  eyes  above,  what  must  have 
been  his  agony  as  he  saw  his  wife  shooting  upward,  and  knew  that 
he  was  debarred  the  privilege  of  perishing  with  her  ?  To  the  lasting 
honor  of  the  male  inhabitants,  be  it  said  that  but  few  seemed  to  have 
availed  themselves  of  their  wives'  superior  levity.  Only  one  skele- 
ton was  found  still  grasping  the  ankles  of  another  in  their  upward 
journey  to  the  surface." 

For  many  years  California  had  been  subject  to  slight  earthquakes, 
more  or  less  generally  felt,  but  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  awaken 
anxiety  or  fear.  Perhaps  the  absorbing  nature  of  the  San  Fran- 
ciscans' pursuits  of  gold-getting,  which  metal  seems  to  have  been 
valuable  in  those  days,  and  actually  used  as  a  medium  of  currency, 
rendered  the  inhabitants  reckless  of  all  other  matters.  Everything 
tends  to  show  that  the  calamity  was  totally  unlooked  for.  We  quote 
the  graphic  language  of  Schwappelfurt : 

"The  morning  of  the  tremendous  catastrophe  probably  dawned 
upon  the  usual  restless  crowd  of  gold-getters  intent  upon  their  sev- 
eral avocations.  The  streets  were  filled  with  the  expanded  figures 
of  gayly  dressed  women,  acknowledging  with  coy  glances  the  re- 
spectful salutations  of  beaux  as  they  gracefully  raised  their  remark- 
able cylindrical  head-coverings,  a  model  of  which  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Honolulu  Museum.  The  brokers  had  gathered  at  their  re- 
spective temples.  The  shopmen  were  exhibiting  their  goods.  The 
idlers,  or  'Bummers,' — a  term  applied  to  designate  an  aristocratic, 
privileged  class  who  enjoyed  immunities  from  labor,  and  from  whom 
a  majority  of  the  rulers  are  chosen, — were  listlessly  regarding  the 
promenaders  from  the  street-corners  or  the  doors  of  their  bibulous 
temples.  A  slight  premonitory  thrill  runs  through  the  city.  The 
busy  life  of  this  restless  microcosm  is  arrested.  The  shop-keeper 
pauses  as  he  elevates  the  goods  to  bring  them  into  a  favorable  light, 
and  the  glib  professional  recommendation  sticks  on  his  tongue.  In 
the  drinking-saloon  the  glass  is  checked  half-way  to  the  lips;  on  the 
streets  the  promenaders  pause.  Another  thrill,  and  the  city  begins 
to  go  down,  a  few  of  the  more  persistent  topers  tossing  ofT  their 
liquor  at  the  same  moment.  Beyond  a  terrible  sensation  of  nausea, 
the  crowds  who  now  throng  the  streets  do  not  realize  the  extent  of  the 
catastrophe.  The  waters  of  the  bay  recede  at  first  from  the  center 
of  depression,  assuming  a  concave  shape,  the  outer  edge  of  the  circle 
towering  many  thousand  feet  above  the  city.  Another  convulsion, 
and  the  water  instantly  resumes  its  level.  The  city  is  smoothly 
ingulfed  nine  thousand  feet  below,  and  the  regular  swell  of  the 
Pacific  calmly  rolls  over  it.  Terrible,"  says  Schwappelfurt.  in  con- 
clusion, "as  the  calamity  must  have  been,  in  direct  relation  to  the 
individuals  immediately  concerned  therein,  we  cannot  but  admire  its 
artistic  management ;  the  division  of  the  catastrophe  into  three  pe- 
riods, the  completeness  of  the  cataclysm,  and  the  rare  combination 
of  sinceritv  of  intention  with  felicitv  of  execution." 
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AN  ARCH^OLOGICAU  WEDDING 
JOURNEY 

By  THERESA  RUSSELL 


CHAPTER  VI. 
TOGOHOLTAZZE  SPRING  AND  DOROCOHLEESE 

CANON 
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"Little  drops  of  water. 
Little  grains  of  sand." 

EXT  morning  the  Expedition  embarked  once  more  in 
its  white-sailed  prairie  schooner  and  continued  its 
cruise  over  the  billows  of  sand.  But  it  was  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  ere  it  arrived  at  a  place. 
The  place  was  a  sort  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  dell — with- 
out the  flagons.  The  intruders  were  not  invited  to  partake  of 
a  cup,  inebriating  or  otherwise,  but  they  were  quite  welcome  to 
help  themselves  and  furnish  their  own  cup.  By  holding  it  high 
up,  close  against  the  rock  cliff,  one  might  in  time  accumulate  a 
sizable,  clean  drink  of  the  water  that  oozed  out,  drop  by  drop, 
and  was  taken  up  as  fast  as  issued,  like  popular  Government 
bonds.  Otherwise,  one  must  dip  it  up  out  of  the  shallow,  muddy 
pool,  and  be  comforted  with  what  had  been  left  by  the  Navajos, 
their  babies,  their  dogs,  their  sheep  and  their  goats. 

The  proprietor  of  Togoholtazze  Spring  and  patriarch  of  the 
flock,  biped  and  quadruped,  we  called  Belshazzar.  His  name 
sounded  as  much  like  that  as  anything,  and  moreover,  there  was 
a  feast.  We  dined  on  one  of  his  kids  (quadruped)  while  he 
regaled  himself  on  our  canned  peaches  and  deviled  ham. 

Belshazzar  lived  in  a  very  good  imitation  of  a  house ;  that  is, 
he  had  one.  It  seemed  to  exist  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
rural  parlor  of  our  grandfathers  had  its  being — just  to  show  that 
it  could  have  a  being  ;f  it  wanted  to.  The  adjoining  courtyard, 
bounded  by  a  stone  wail,  was  the  real  living  room.  It  boasted 
some  imported  chairs,  but  they,  ioo,  were  in  the  nature  of  orna- 
ments, or  reserved  seats,  perhaps,  for  those  who  liked  that  sort 
of  thing.  The  Indian  prefers  to  squat  on  the  ground;  then 
he  is  in  no  danger  of  falling  ofif. 

Leaning  thus  at  ease  against  the  outer  wall,  Belshazzar  and 
Sliver  were  enjoying  an  animated  conversation ;  that  is,  Bel- 
shazzar was  animated.  Evidently  he  was  relating  a  dramatic 
and  detailed  account  of  the  wanderings  of  his  Aeneas,  barkened 
to  by  his  auditor  with  an  interest  now  serious,  now  amused,  as 
indicated  by  the  varying  tone  of  his  responsive  grunts.  As  I 
watched  them,  wishing  I  could  understand  the  recital,   I  was 
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Photo  by  O.   Rassaert. 

The  fire  at  Sansome  and  Clay  streets.  The  low  building,  in  flames,  is  the  old  home  of  the 
"Overland  Monthly."  This  building  withstood  the  effects  of  the  ea-rthquakes  of  1868  and  1906 
only   to   be    devoured   by   the   fire.  The  building  in  the  center  of  the  picture    is   that    of   the 

Mutual    Life    of  New  York,  and  it  still  stands.     All   the    other    buildings    in    this    picture  wen 

leveled  by  the   fire. 


By  Pierre 

A  low,  rumbling  noise,  a  savage  succes- 
sion of  twisits,  a  rocking  mot'on  to  the 
south  and  north,  a  cessation  of  an  instant 
and  now  the  twist  and  the  shake,  as  of  the 
earth  in  agony,  and  then  the  manstrous 
quake  and  the  low  rumbling  noise  like  the 
fluttering  of  wings  of  steel,  dying  away  to 
nothing,  followed  by  a  silence  so  keen  that 
all    nature   seemed    to   stop    to    listen.       This 


N.  Beringer 

was  the  minor  chord  to  the  great  smash 
and  clash  of  groaning  buildings,  the  creak- 
ing of  battered  walls,  the  snapping  of  steel, 
the  cracking  of  glass  and  the  shrieks  of 
dying  men.  The  cries  of  the  wounded 
•were  mingled  with  those  of  frightened 
horses,  frightened  into  speech,  to  call  out 
in  horrid  unaccustomed  tones  the  affright 
of  all    things    that    live.      The    earth   quaked 
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and  rocked  and  heaved  and  rolled  and 
swelled  and,  aye,  it  groaned  aloud  in 
agony. 

Then  came  ilhe  season  of  the  awful  si- 
lence, the  hush  of  awe,  when  mankind 
held  its  breath  and  things  stood  still  and 
humanity  gazed  on  havoc  and  hideous 
horror  and  then,  out  of  the  silence,  out  of 
toppled  buildings,  ruined  palaces,  and  dis- 
mal hovels,  came  the  besom  of  flame.  With 
terrible  roar  it  advanced,  this  terrible 
thing,  this  red  and  yellow  monster,  and  its 
fiery  arms  outstretched,  it  reached  the 
seven  hills  and  it  hissed  and  roared  and 
with  infernal  intensity,  it  consumed,  eat, 
and  devoured.  Here  it  creeped  along,  a 
fawning  thing,  a  fascinating  though  hide- 
ous snake  and  there  it  advanced  boldly, 
comipelling  obedience  by  'the  sudden  smash 
and  relentless  roar  and  rack  of  flame.  One 
moment  it  subsided,  the  next  it  rose  and 
flung  itself  upon  all  that  it  could  consume 
in  its  mad  fury.  It  followed  the  ground, 
it  scaled  the  heights,  it  burned  'through 
steel  and  rock  and  then  licked  up  wood  as 
though  it  were  straw. 

And  before  it  was  driven  the  long  line 
of  people  with  their  grimy  and  ashen  faces, 
lighted  only  by  the  flush  of  fire,  heavy 
laden  and  dogged — an  endless  procession 
of  tired  apathetic  people,  going — God 
knows  where!  Anywhere,  it  mattered  not 
to  the  human  tide  that  fiowed  over  the 
hills.  The  trudging  feet,  weary  with  the 
strife,  unresisting  and  fleeing  through  in- 
stinct alone. 

Occasionally  a  halt  was  made  and  then 
the  fire  crept  closer  and  closer  and  the 
burden.s  were  resumed  and  the  march 
taken  up  again.  Out  into  green  fields, 
through  gardens,  where  roses  looked  up  in 
sarcasm,  where  the  daisy  smiled  in  deri- 
sion. Here  the  burden  was  again  dropped 
and  the  living  slept  among  the  dead.  Fam- 
ilies camiped  in  the  cemeteries,  children 
slept  in  tombs  and  the  quick  sought  the 
protection  of  the  dead.  The  sun  shines 
over  all  and  the  skies  are  -blue,  save  where 
the  great  mushroom  shaped  cloud  hovers 
over  the  doomed  ciity.  Three  hundred 
thousand  people  are  without  bed  or  board, 
three  hundred  thousand  people  listen  to 
the  distant  thunder  of  dynamite.  There  is 
no  water  and  the  flames  must  be  stayed  by 
couniter   destruction. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  fire,  soldiers  are 
fighting  the  advancing  flames  and  protect- 
ing the   fugitives.      Here   and    there  a  ghoul 


is  shot.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  some 
stooping  form  gathering  valuables  from  the 
body  of  the  dead  or  dying.  There  Is  a  sharp 
command,  a  shoit,  and  justice  has  been  done. 
Nislit  in  the  Ruined  Metropolis. 

Pompeii,  Rome,  Carthage,  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco!  Blackened  ruins,  pin- 
nacled rocks,  fearsome  threatening  shapes, 
silent  testimonials  of  an  awful  visitation. 

Three-fourths  of  the  area  of  what  was 
once  the  business  center  of  the  ci'ty  has 
been  destroyed.  From  East  street  to  Octa- 
via  the  black  blight  spreads  and  from 
Broadway  to  Twemtieth  is  the  track  of 
dread  desolation.  The  great  centers  of 
trade  are  gone,  obliterated  are  the  iproud 
monuments  reared  by  rich  men,  the  palaces 
are  down  in  the  dust  and  a  grim,  grizzly 
skeleton  is  all  that  'remains  of  a  once  great 
city. 

The  glittering  lights  of  the  Western 
metropolis,  so  often  likened  to  Paris,  are 
no  more,  its  streets  are  gone;  i'ts  land- 
marks obliterated.  Not  a  voice  is  heard  in 
its  deserted  streets,  it  is  as  silent  as  ithe 
grave.  Man  wrought  for  fifty  years  to 
create  what  was  destroyed  in  less  than 
that  many  hours. 

The  Star  of  Hope  Above  the  Gloom  of 
Death. 

San  Francisco  will  rise  again.  It  will 
rear  itself  upon  its  hills  and  it  will  reach 
out  and  beckon  to  the  world  a  resistless 
welcome.  From  out  of  the  gloom  of  death 
there  gleams  the  star  of  hope.  Carthage 
never  rose  again,  Rome  is  glorious  only  in 
its  decay,  but  the  indomitable  American 
spirit  rebuilt  Chicago;  Baltimore,  phoenix- 
like,   sprang   from    its    ashes. 

San  Francisco,  visited  by  earthquake  and 
fire,  will  rise  once  more  chastened  and, 
more  beautiful  than  before,  in  a  cleansed 
majesty,  in  robes  of  white,  it  will  turn  to 
a  magnificent  future. 

Lisbon  was  visited  with  destruction  in 
the  year  1756  entailing  a  loss  of  20,000  lives. 
The  loss  of  life  was  not  so  great  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  earthquake  shock  was 
very  evidently  not  so  tremendous.  Lisbon 
was  rebuilt  and  has  never  again  suffered 
from  a  severe  visitation.  The  earthquake 
that  shook  Lisbon  was  probably  the  great- 
est in  area  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
It  reached  from  the  southern  shores  of 
Finland  to  the  West  Indies  and  It  rocked 
Ithe   houses   of   Boston   town.      And   yet   Lis- 


'The  Examiner." 


"The  Call"   Building. 


The  "Examiner"  building-  was  dynamited  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
flames.  The  'Call"  building  still  stands  and  will  be  repaired.  The  "Oalli  ;' 
building   is    uninjured   by   the    earthquake. 


X.    o 


A  view  of  Market  street  after  the  earthquake  and  before  the  fire  had 
made  its  way  from  Mission  street  to  Market  street.  The  fire  did  not  leave 
a  building  standing  for  blocks  around,  except  the  modern  steelskyscrapers. 
The  debris  in  the  street  shows  how  slightly  these  buildings  were  affected  by 
the  'quake. 


Sightseers  after  the  fire. 


Washington  Street  Pier,  destroyed  by  earthquake.  This  was  one  of 
the  few  piers  destroyed  by  the  earjiquake.  The  larger  part  of  the 
dockage  of  San  Francisco  is  intact. 


bon  is  to-day  a  beautiful  city  of  more  than 
300,000   souls. 

No  one  can  tell  when  an  earthquake  will 
occur,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  earthquakes  will  occur  again  in  San 
Francisco.  San  Francisco  has  had  an  oc- 
casional temblor;  it  will  probably  have  an 
occasional  tremor  in  the  future,  but  it  is 
as  unlikely  to  bo  visited  by  destruction  as 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

It  may  be  a  hundred  years  before  the 
world  sees  such  another  awful  calamity 
and  San  Francisco  is  optimistic,  hopeful, 
and  brave.  It  has  taken  hold  again  and  it 
23  clearing  away  iits  ruins.  It  looks  to  the 
future  and  not  to  the  past.  It  is  hopeful 
and  not  cast  down.  In  two  years  it  will 
have  rebuilt  its  temples  and  palaces  and 
will  command  the  Balboan  seas.  Its 
sh^ps  will  supply  the  Orient  and  California 
and  ii;s  great  city  will  be  spoken  of  as  the 
wonders   of  a   prosperous   age. 

Sentries  tread  the  gloomy,  smoking 
piles,  for  treasures  lie  hidden  in  these 
cavernous  depths.  Hidden  millions,  the 
testimony  of  years  of  thrift,  the  substan- 
tial reward  of  Industry,  evidence  of  man's 
labor  and  craft  are  in  buried  vaults  of 
steel.  The  records  of  commerce  are  here 
too  and  valuables  that  lie  as  dross  amid 
squalid  belongings  must  once  again  find 
ownership  of  man.  Here  and  there  som  > 
great   building  still,  stands,   spared   by   snme 


freak  of  the  holocaust  and  on  the  edge  of 
the  smoking  heap,  the  quieted  hell's  caul- 
dron, man  is  V'gilant.  The  sentry  treads  his 
beait,  the  human  hive  is  again  busy,  the 
apathy  is  ^veaiing  off,  humanity,  is  alive 
and  moving.  The  biotherhood  of  man  is 
triumphant,  the  work  of  rescue  is  going 
on  and  cheer  and  comfort  is  coming  to 
the  peoiple  from  a  great  nation.  It  has 
been  stirred  to  the  deepest  of  its  deeps  and 
iit  has  answered  the  call  as  never  before 
answered  the  world  the  call  of  those  dis- 
tressed. Succor  comes  and  with  it  the 
star  of  hope  is  risen. 

BUILDING    OF    THE    CITY    BEAUTIFUT., 

The  area  devastated  approximates  fif- 
teen square  miles  or  about  ten  thousand 
acres.  In  this  area  was  situated  100  banks, 
sixty  to  seventy  of  the  finest  business 
blocks  in  the  world  and  some  250,000  in- 
habitants, besides  40.000  transients. 

The  homes  of  150,000  people  still  stand 
unharmed.  San  Francisco  still  has  its 
great  Po'trero  ship  yards,  its  docks  and 
many  of  its  manufactuiies.  San  Francisco, 
devastated  by  fire,  is  still  one  of  the 
world's  big  cities. 

Now  will  come  the  building  of  the  city 
beautiful.  The  heights  will  be  crowned  by 
buildings  -calculated  to  stand  the  shock  of 
ages  and  the  mistakes  of  the  past  are  to 
be  remedied   in  the  futurp. 


The  earthquake  occurred  at  5:13  a.  m.,  the  eighteenth  of  April.  The 
picture  shows  the  extent  and  fury  of  the  fire  a.t  11  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
hig  of  the  same  day. 


Fire  has  reclaimed  to  civilization  and 
cleanliness  the  Chinese  ghetto  and  no 
Chinatown  will  be  permitted  in  the  bordeirs 
of  the  city.  Some  other  provision  will  be 
made  for  the  caring  of  ifhe  Oriental.  '  It 
seems  as  though  a  divine  wisdom  direct"  1 
the  'range  of  the  seismic  horror  and  the 
rage  of  fire  god.  "Wisely  the  worst  wan 
cleared  away  with  the  best.  Intact  upon 
its  hill  stands  the  Fairmont  and  from  this 
center  will  radiate  the  wonderful  new  city 
of  the  Western  seas,  the  citj^  beautit'u' 
The  Burnham  plans  for  such  a  city  have 
been  adopted,  altered  or  modified,  in  some 
directions,  and  enlarged  in  others.  Each 
mount  will  be  occupied  by  some  feature 
characteristic  to  its  best  development. 

Many    of    the    larger     buildings     are     .s!;ll 
standing  and  will  be  restored.        The  earth- 


quake had  little  or  no  effect  on  ithe  modern 
steel  structure  and  even  such  buildings  as 
the  Palace  Hotel,  the  well-built,  old-stvle 
buildings,  suffered  little  beyond  shaking 
off  the  outer  facing  of  plaster  and  breaking 
a  few  windows.  The  lesson  ito  be  learned 
is  not  one  that  demands  pro'tection  from 
seismic  disturbances,  but  a  certitude  oT 
protection  from  fire.  The  earthquak" 
ravages  alone  could  easily  have  been  cor- 
rected. Six  short  months  or  less  would 
have   erased   every  sign   of  the  itemblor. 

The  fire  accomplished  more  in  five  hour^ 
in  the  way  of  destruction  than  five  earth- 
quakes of  the  magnitude  of  the  one  that 
shook  San  Francisco. 

The  Men  Wlio  Do. 

The  men  who  are  rebuilding  San  Fran- 
cisco   are    the    men    who    do     things.       They 


The  upheaval  of  street  railway  tracks  of  the  United  Railways  at 
Seventeenth  and  Valencia,  caused  by  the  sinking  of  the  street  into  a 
subteranean  stream.  The  movement  of  the  earth  caused  a  shifting  of 
the  street  of  over  four  feet  and  a  consequent  "buckling"  of  the  track. 


The  flames  advancing  toward  the    residence    district, 
neys  on   the  buildings. 


Note    the   chim- 
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The  bulging  of  the  street  car  tracks  at  the  Mission  street  frontage  of  the 
Post  Office.  The  tracks  were  bulged  by  the  bursting  of  water  mains 
and  through  building  of  foundations  over  marshy  ground  on  insecure  bases. 


The  great  people's  play  ground,   Golden    Gate    Park,     was    utilized     as    a 
camping  ground  for  the  homeless. 


Pumiping  salt  water  on  the  flames.      The    state    fire    tugs    saved     the    water 
front  docks  and  slips  by  the  use  of  the  water  from  the  bay. 


are  Western  men.  The  man  who  wielded 
a  pencil  yesterday  is  handling  a  spade  to- 
day. He  is  piling  bricks,  one  a.top  of  the 
other.  He  is  building  the  city  brick  by 
brick  and  endeavor  by  endeavor.  Better 
than  any  one  else,  having  lived  here  for 
years,  he  knows  how  false  the  reputation 
given  San  Francisco  has  been.  He  feels 
that  the  repute  earned  through  the  tremor 
of  '6  8  has  hung  ito  the  city  by  the  Golden 
Gate  through  the  years  and  he  also  feels 
that  the  ravages  of  fire  and  dynamite  will 
be  attributed  to  the  earthquake.  There  is 
a  cheerfulness  in  the  air,  a  hope,  a  never- 
quenched  energy  in  all  the  actions  of  ithis 
man,  that  bespeaks  a  glorious  future  for 
the  community.  He  grimly  realizes  that 
the  earthquake,  least  of  horror  to  him,  will 
be  greatest  of  horror  to  the  distant  public. 
Caipital  is  pouring  in  from  all  directions. 
For  the  next  five  years  San  Francisco  will 
be    the    greatest    market    for     labor     in     the 


world  and  here  labor  will  receive  its  re- 
v.ard. 

In  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco  the 
great  aim  is  to  protect  the  new  city  from 
fire.  This  is  the  one  thing  to  fear.  Fire 
destroyed  Chicago,  Boston  and  Baltimore 
and  when  San  Francisco  is  once  again 
proud  mistress  of  the  Golden  Gate  she  will 
offer  no  vulnerable  point  to  the  rage  of  the 
fire  god. 

The  first  week  after  ithe  fire  was  a  week 
of  wonders  in  San  Francisco.  The  busi- 
ness world  had  reformed  its  line  and  pre- 
sented an  unbroken  front  along  one  of  the 
up-town  streets.  Great  stocks  had  already 
been  ordered  and  preparations  were  being 
made  for  meeting  every  future  emergency. 
The  trans-bay  ci:ties,  comparatively  unhurt 
by  the  earthquake,  repaired  their  damages 
in  three  or  four  days  and,  at  the  same  time, 
extended  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  their 
suffering  sister  city  across  the  bay.  Ala- 
meda,   wii:h   a    population    of    18,753    people. 
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provided  a  comfortable  camp  for  the  hous- 
ing and  feeding  of  nearly  five  thousand. 
The  population  of  Alameda  has  increased  by 
one-third. 

Oakland,  the  largest  city  on  the  baj ,  is 
(taking  care  of  and  providing  for  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
sufferers.  These  are  waiting  the  chance  to 
return  to  San  Francisco.  Meanwhile  Oak- 
land has  offered  factory  sites,  on  two  year 
lease,  from  its  Realty  Syndicate,  on  the 
most  advantageous  and  generous  terms,  and 
a  remarkable  feature  of  the  situation  is 
that,    apart    from    insular    cases,    very    few 


have  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  ithe  occasion  to  reap  unusual 
pecuniary  benefit.  San  Francisco  knows 
its  possibilities  and  it  also  knows  its  dan- 
gers. It  knows  the  exaggerated  earthquake 
stories  that  have  reached  the  outside  world. 
lit  does  not  wish  to  minimize  the  damage 
done  by  earthquake  or  deny  the  des'truction 
by  fire,  but  it  insists  that  lit  can 
accomplish  what  other  cities  have  accom- 
plished and  it  can,  and  will,  out  of  its  im- 
mense reserve  energy,  carve  out  a  great 
and  glorious  future. 


The  Shreve  Block. 
The  fire   destroyed   everything  in  this  vicinity  except  this  modern  steel 
structure,    which    was    comparatively  uninjured. 


This  view  embraces  Polk,  Van  Ne?3,  Post  and  Geary  streets.  The  ruins  in 
the  foreground  are  at  the  corner  of  Geary  and  Polk.  The  building  in  the 
Dackgrou^d    is    the    Fairmont    Hotel    on   Nob  Hill. 


A   view   taken    on    Ellis   street   during  the  progress  of  the  great  San  Fran- 
cisco   fire.      Buildings    standing    unharmed  after  the  earthquake. 


A  scene   of  utter   desolation   in   the  heart  of  the  business  district. 


An   oasis.      Many  families,    hundreds  of  them,   were  compelled  to  pass  the 
first  nights  without  shelter. 
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The  nucleus  for  the  new  skyscraper  city. 


Remarkable  freak  of  the  seismic  disturbance   at   Palo   Alto. 
statue  is  made  to  stand  on  its  head. 
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Memorial   Arch  at   Palo  Alto. 


The  ruined  Memorial  Chapel. 
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Ruins  of  Memoral  Chapel  at  Palo  Alto. 


Where  the  fire  raged  fiercest  on  Mission    St:ect. 


street   end   view,    giving   sight    of    distant  boat  houses. 

Ak»(gdlii9  fife(g  M©(al(gl  Cnfiy 

BY    JOHN  H.    HARTOG,    Secretary    of   the    Alameda    Advancement    Association 


Whfcn  San  Francisco  was  stricken  by  flre, 
ithe  nid,ns-bay  cities  offered  hospitality  to 
the  suiTerers-  Oakland  which,  though  con- 
siderably snuT-^m  by  earthquake,  suffered  lit- 
tle actual  damage,  Fruitvale,  Mill  Valley, 
Sausalito  and  Alameda,  all  tendered  practi- 
cal aid  to  the  needy.  In  Alameda  and  Oak- 
land camps  were  established  and  in  Ala- 
meda was  located  the  most  comfortable  of 
all  the  temporary  canvas  houses  for  the 
refugees.  Besides  feeding  and  housing  a 
daily  average  of  1500  people  in  a  tent  city, 
Alameda,  through  the  fire,  became  the  tem- 
porary residence  of  about  five  to  six  thou- 
sand well-ito-do  San  Francisco  people  wh"^ 
were  dispossessed  of  their  homes. 

Finding  a  haven  of  refuge  in  the  hos- 
pitable Alameda  homes,  after  leaving  the 
desolation  in  San  Francisco,  was  akin  to 
dropping  into  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  Ala- 
meda is  indescribably  beautiful  and  its  citi- 
zens take  a  just  pride  in  its  wide  and  clean 
streets,  its  beautiful  shade  trees,  its  won- 
derful display  of  roses,  its  unequaled  sys- 
tem of  disposing  of  sewerage  and  Its  low 
death   rate,  the  lowest   in  ithe  United   States 


(Dr.  Cluness'  report)  and  because  of  these 
facts  a  description  of  Alameda  is  of  value 
to  the  readers  of  the  Overland.  Eastern 
peoiple  may  see  by  the  half  tones,  publish- 
ed in  this  number,  'that  the  effect  of  the 
earthquake  was  not  severe  enough  to  affect 
the   beauty   of  this  model   city. 

The  cleanliness  and  general  attractive- 
ness of  the  city  is  due,  in  a  great  measure, 
'to  the  energy  and  executive  ability  of  one 
man,  Mr.  John  H.  Hartog,  Secretary  of  an 
association  comprised  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens, the  Alameda.  Advancement  Associa- 
tion. (Editor.) 


THIS    IS    HEAVEX. 

This  was  the  cry  of  the  refugee  when, 
after  a  tramp  through  the  grim  desolaition' 
of  San  Francisco,  hospitality  was  found  in 
Alameda  with  its  green  lawns,  its  beautiful 
palms,  its  millions  of  roses,  its  magnificent 
homes,  and  the  long  stretch  of  beach  of  its 
southern  shores. 

Alameda  is  situated  immediately  south 
of  Oakland  and  is  an  island  city,  the  San 
Antonio     Estuary     having     been     connected' 


The  Alexa;ider  Baum  Residence. 
Home    of   Truth    (church) 
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with  the  bay  of  San  Leandro  by  the  dig- 
ging of  a  canal  by  ithe  government  for  the 
purpose   of  flushing   Oakland   harbor. 

Alameda  has  always  been  known  as  a 
home  place,  its  quiet  and  dignity  has  been 
decried  by  outsiders  and  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  vaudeville  jokes,  but  never  by 
the  parents  who  erected  residences  on  the 
island.  Its  climate  permits  children  ito 
grow  as  its  trees  and  flowers  grow,  out 
doors,  the  year  round,  when  pale  cheeks 
blossom  as  roses. 

The  city  has  a  population,  under  nomi- 
nal conditions,  of  20,000  and  this  includes 
the  enormous  percentage  of  children  at- 
tending school  of  4,200.     There  figures  prove 


the  beauties  of  the  landscape.  Every  street 
is  sidewalked  with  cement  and  every  cor- 
ner has  its  street  sign. 

Aside  from  the  aesthetic  part  of  lit,  the 
eternal  question  of  dollars  and  cents  whis- 
pers to  you.  Does  it  pay?  Well,  does  it? 
If  you  had  your  choice  between  living  i;i 
unkem>pt  surroundings  and  in  neat  ones, 
would  you  hesitate?  Do  you  believe  rthat 
ordinances  are  created  in  order  not  to  en- 
force them?  And  if  they  were  enforced, 
would  it  be  necessary  for  civic  organiza- 
tions to  be  everlastingly  on  the  qui-vive 
to  see  that  ithey  are  not  infringed  upon? 
Why  is  there  no  room  for  such  serni-public 
organizations    in  the  grand  and   famous  ad- 


The  Gooch  residence. 


(that    it    is    what    it    has    always    claimed    to 
be — a  city  of  homes. 

As  a  clean  city,  Alameda  is  the  peer 
of  all  municipalities  in  California.  In  Ala- 
meda tree-planting  is  being  systematically 
carried  out  and  if  this  is  continued  the 
city  will  maintain  its  repulation,  for  posse'^s- 
ing  the  most  beautiful,  best  macadamiz2d, 
and  shadiest  streets  on  the  continent. 
There  are  no  advertising  fences  in  Alameda, 
nothing  ito  offend  the  eye  or  to  detract  from 


ministration  of  European  capitals?  The 
government  takes  care  of  that.  Be- 
cause there,  they  show  no  favoritism,  but 
compel  rich  and  poor  alike  to  obey  the 
law. 

Through  the  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stances that  have  crowded  upon  San  Fran- 
cisco a  great  tide  has  settled  upon  Ala- 
rneda  and  the  fact  that  Alameda  es- 
caped serious  injury,  while  her  neighbor  was 
dealt   so   terrible   a   blow,    will    augment   th-/ 
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stream    of    home    seekers    and    increase 
population    by    leaps    and    bounds. 


the 


HISTORICAL. 


By    Harry    R.    Taylor,    Editor    Alameda    E:i- 
cinal. 

Originally  one  man  owned  the  entire  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Alameda,  forming  a 
part  of  Rancho  de  San  Anitonio,  which  was 
granted  to  Luis  Peralta  for  services  to  his 
country  in  1820  by  Pablo  Vincente  de  Sola, 
Governor  of  California,  who  derived  author- 
ity to  make  such  grants  from  the  King  of 
Spain.  In  1844  the  same  ^rant  was  con- 
firmed   by   iMicheltorena,    ithe    Spanish    G)v- 


charming  city  by  the  bay  shore,  which  we 
of  the  present  generaition  enjoy. 

In  1854,  with  but  100  inhabitants,  the 
town  was  incorporated  by  act  of  legislature 
and  its  boundaries  fixed.    . 

The  second  incorporation  of  the  town 
took  place  on  March  7,  1872;  in  1876  was 
established  '.he  first  water  plamt.  Churches, 
schools,  hotels  and  stores  had  been  started 
and  from  a  popular  resort  for  picnics,  the 
wooded  Encinal,  carpeted  with  wild  flowers, 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  .most  desira- 
ble place  of  residence.  In  '73  much  atten- 
tion began  to  be  directed  to  improving 
streets  and  sidewalks,  and  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  the  present  best  sewered  and 


Among  Evergreens  and  Drowsy  Palms. 


ernor  of  Upper  California.  Later,  when 
California  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  the 
United  States  Government  confirmed  these 
grants. 

The  entire  population  of  the  village  in 
early  days  was  centralized,  but  the  advent 
of  the  railroad  later  spread  the  residences 
over  the  peninsula,  the  whole  of  which  was 
one  beautiful  park  of  natural  oaks.  It 
would  require  a  volume  to  seit  forth  ade- 
«quately  the  story  of  the  ambitions  and  the 
:Strugg:e^  of  the  pioneers,  whose  public- 
ispirjted      endeavors      made      possible      the 


paved  city  on  the  Coast.  Wooden  side- 
walks were  laiter  entirely  replaced  by  arti- 
ficial s:one  walks. 


CLOIATE     OF    ALAMEDA. 

By    Edward    W.    Maslin. 

CMma»^e  has  been  defined  as  "the  charac- 
teristic conditions  of  a  country  in  respect  to 
amount  and  variation  of  heat  and  cold, 
moisture  and  dryness,  wind  and  calm,"  etc. 
For  the  purpose  of  ithis  article,  the  con- 
sideration   of    the    climate     of     the     city     of 


street  Scenes  in  Alameda. 


Notre    Darrve  Academy 
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In  the  most  beautiful  location  in   America  's  .situated  this  institution   where 
young  ladies  and  girls  can  secure    a  thorough  education. 


Alameda  will  be  confined  to  question  of 
how  far  the  climate  of  the  city  affects  the 
comfort,  healith  and  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment  of   its  inhabitants. 

Every  citizen  of  California  thoroughly 
understands  the  topography  of  the  State 
and  the  causes  which  create  iits  many  vaii- 
ous  and  beneficent  climates.  We  have 
the  climates  of  the  upper  and  lower  Sierra; 
the  two  main  valleys — Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin,  and  the  north  and  south  Coast 
Ranges — the  sea  slope  thereof  and  the 
eastern  slope.  Each  of  these  differs  ma- 
terially from  others.  It  is  the  equability  of 
temperature  and  the  certainty  of  winter 
and  spring  moisture  to  mature  crops  that 
the  section  of  country  surrounding  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco  is  superior  to  other  sec- 
tion.s  of  ithe  State.  But  there  are  differ- 
ences in  the  general  climates  of  the  bay 
counties,  and  so  it  may  be  successfully 
confer  ded  that  the  climate  of  the  city  of 
Alameda  is  the  most  equable. 

For  Ithe  foreign  reader  this  condition 
needs  precise  explanation.  In  this  State, 
climate  is  dependent  upon  altitude  and  not 
upon  latitude,  and  also  upon  the  influence 
of  the  ocean  or  trade  winds.  In  the  Ea':*: 
we   naturally   expect   that   the   north   is   cold 


and  the  south  is  somewhat  warm  and 
tropical,  but  in  California,  the  summer 
temperatures  of  Redding,  in  the  north,  and 
Bakersfield,  in  the  south,  300  miles  apart, 
are  almost  identical.  The  State  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  high  Sierra  range,  which 
protects  us  from  hot  and  desiccating  winds. 
On  the  sea  line  is  the  Coast  Range  of  moun- 
tains, rising  from  1,0  00  to  4,000  feet  high, 
extending  from  the  north  to  the  south  line 
of  the  State,  which  shields  the  interior 
from  the  fogs  and  ocean  winds.  In  the 
Coast  Range  is  a  break  called  the  "Golden 
Gate,"  through  which  entei  \ho  tide  and 
trade  winds,  and  flow  ito  the  sea  the 
waters  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaqu'n 
valleys,  the  first  coming  from  the  north 
and  the  latter  from  the  south. 

The  chief  modifier  of  our  climate  i? 
the  Japan  current,  which  is  deflected 
northerly  and  easterly  when  it  meets  the 
east  coast  of  Asia.  A  portion  of  this  warm 
current  washes  the  east  shore  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  a  portion  flows  south  of 
ithe  Aleutian  Islands.  It  advances  until  it 
strikes  the  northwest  shore  of  North  Amer- 
ica, then  turns  southerly  and  flows  along 
the  west  shore  and  past  California. 

The    temperature    of    the    ocean    at    Fort 


First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Point,  on  the  Golden  Gate,  averages  50 
degrees,  while  the  temperature  of  the  lir 
is  about  54  degrees.  The  trade  winds  com- 
ing from  the  Arctic  zone  pass  over  this 
warm  current  and  reach  our  shores — the 
most  healthful,  bracing  wind  that  ever  in- 
spired physical  vigor. 


EDUCATIONAL    ADVAXTAGES. 

Alameda  enjoys  educational  advantages  of 
the  broadest  and  best.  Its  public  schools 
are  of  three  grades — a  primary  course  of 
five  years,  a  grammar  course  of  three 
years,  and  a  high  school  course  of  four 
years. 

The  primary  and  grammar  schools  are 
most  excellent;  and  aside  from  thorough 
training  in  all  English  branches,  offer 
Sipecial  instructions  in  sewing,  cooking, 
drawing,  manual  training,  music,  and  nature 
study.  Manual  training  is  provided  for  the 
boys  in  the  grammar  grades.  There  are 
four  wood-working  shops,  one  in  each  of 
the  large  grammar  school  buildings.  The 
equipment  in  each  of  these  shops  is  of  tha 
very  best,  that  of  each  building  having 
cost  five   hundred    dollars. 

The  grammar  grades  have  the  depart- 
mental plan  of  instruction.  This  gives  to 
pupils  teachers  of  special  ability  in  each 
subject.  The  most  of  the  pupils'  attention 
is  given  to  essentials.  Study  periods  are 
provifled  for  in  the  days'  program  ai 
school.      No   home   study   is   required  of   pu- 


ipils  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades. 
This  enables  teachers  to  supervise  the  stuiy 
of  the  pupils  and  to  aid  them  in  the  for- 
mation of  proper  habits  of  study. 

Clatpes  are  kept  to  a  reasonable  sixe. 
The  average  number  belonging  to  a  class 
in  the  grammar  axid  primary  grades  is 
thirty-eight.  This  gives  almost  ideal  con- 
ditions for  the  pupil  to  receive  the  per- 
sonal attention  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  the  policy  in  Alameda  to  make  the 
department  compact  by  having  a  few  large 
buildings.  There  are  in  use  at  present  six 
buildings. 

Alameda  has  a  very  large  sahool  at- 
tendance in  proiportion  to  population,  which 
shows  not  only  that  her  population  is  one 
which  takes  advantage  of  school  opportu- 
nities, but  also  thait  the  schools  are  so  con- 
ducted as  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  pu- 
pils. The  number  of  pupils  attending  dui- 
ng  the  past  year  was  4,200.  The  popula- 
tion of  Alameda  is  nearly  20,000.  School  is 
in  session  ten  months  during  the  year. 

The  high  school  course  of  four  years 
is  elective  throughout.  A  business  couiso 
is  offered  in  addition  to  the  other  high 
school  work.  The  high  school  is  accredit- 
ed at  the  University  of  California  and  at 
Stanford   University. 

There  is  an  evening  school  at  which  the 
common  English  branches  are  taught  and 
at  which  courses  are  given  in  bookkeeping 
and  shorthand  and  Spanish. 

In    addition    to    the     educational     advan- 
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tages  which  Alameda  has  in  the  schools 
and  libraries  within  her  own  limits,  it  is 
less  than  an  hour's  ride  (fare,  five  cen^jl 
by  street-car  to  the  State  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, situated  at  Berkeley.  It  is  also 
less  than  an  hour's  ride  to  San  Francisco 
(fare,  iten  cents),  where  the  public  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  such  as  libraries,  art  and 
science  museums,  public  parks,  and  tha 
best  grade  of  lectures  and  entertainments, 
are  within  the  easy  reach  of  all  the  resi- 
dents of  Alameda. 


THE    QUESTION  OF    HEAL/TH. 

By    L.    MV.    Stidham,    M.    D. 

Man  does  not,  except  from  the  force  of 
necessity,  dwell  in  unpleasant  places — when 
he  chooses  a  place  for  a  home,  that  spot  is 
selected  which  gives  the  greatest  conven- 
ience, heaMh,  comfort  and  happiness — 
such  inducements  as  these  have  buildei 
Alameda  across  the  Bay  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  a  city  of  homes,  and  the  mu- 
nicipal government  has  realized  this  fact 
aesthetically,  in  shade  trees,  paved  side- 
walks and  macadamized  streets,  and  sitrict- 
ly  healthful  in  a  perfect  sewer  system,  strict 
yard  and   garbage  sanitation.      This    depart- 


ment of  the  Board  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  master  plumber  and  health  inspector. 
Unsanitary  yards,  unclean  streets  and  cess- 
pools of  all  descriptions  are  strictly  pro- 
hibited. We  have  a  pure  water  supply,  and 
above  all  a  good  food  supply. 

The  milk  and  food  inspection  is  in 
charge  of  a  competent  (graduate)  profes.sor. 
who  makes  a  monthly  test  of  the  milk  from 
each  dairy  (taken  from  the  wagons  on  tlifc 
street  unannounced).  The  dairies  are  all  in- 
sipeoted  at  least  once  a  month,  and  the  sani- 
tary conditions,  feed-stuffs,  condition  of  the 
cows,  water  supply,  percentage  of  butter 
fat  and  cream  in  milk,  are  published  on  a 
blackboard  in  the  Board  rooms,  and  a' 'o 
in  the  daily  papers.  The  food  inspection 
comprises  a  monthly  inspection  of  all 
butcher-shops,  bakeries,  groceries,  produce 
stores  and  restaurants,  and  all  materia  Is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  feed-stuffs  as 
well.  All  prepared  articles  sold  for  fo."d 
are  examined  chemically  and  microscopic- 
^ally;  the  State  as  well  as  local  pure  food 
laws  are  rigidly  enforced.  The  result  is 
that  our  mortality  rate  in  children  (milk 
being  their  chief  food  supply)  is  the  lowest 
of  any  published  statistics  in  the  world. 
Our   mortality   rate    (annual    death   rate    per 


A  Home  in  Alameda. 


A  number   of  pictures  illustrating  the  work 
of  the  Alameda  Advancement  Association. 

thousand  for  the  lasit  fiscal  year,  10.7),  for 
all  ages,  is  much  lower  than  the  other 
cities  of  this  State  and  of  Ea^^tern  States. 
We  have  no  tenement  district  with  unsani- 
tary living,  no  large  factories  with  obnox- 
ious \Aaste,  odors  or  smoke. 

Added  to  these  municipal  and  industrial 
conditions,  there  are  many  natural  advan- 
tages. The  ci'ty's  elevation  above  sea-level 
is  twenty-nine  feet;  it  has  a  sandy  loam, 
quickly  absorbing  the  rainfall,  gradually 
sloping  from  the  center  of  the  city  to  the 
bay  shore  on  either  side,  allowing  natural 
drainage  and  sewers  partly  flushed  by  sea 
water.  We  have  a  mild,  pure  atmosphere 
and  an  equable  climate,  allowing  outdoor 
life  from  January  to  December.  There  is 
no  malaria,  and  few  contagious  diseases. 

The  city's  Board  of  Health  is  composed 
of  professional  men,  who  stand  high  among 
eminent  physicians,  and  are  men  of  author- 
ity on  sanitary  laws  and  legislation.  A 
Board  of  Health  is  oftentimes  censured  by 
the  public  as  meddlesome  and  interfering 
with  personal  rights  and  business  interests; 
but  this  important  body  has  the  house- 
holder at  heart,  and  protects  the  home  and 
property  value  against  unscrupulous  pe'j- 
ple,  by  abating  nuisances  and  things  un- 
pleasant and  unsanitary,  on  the  broadest 
principles   of  humanity. 


THE    CARNEGIE    LIBRARY. 

By  F.  B.  Graves,  Librarian. 

One  of  the  potent  factors  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  city  is  its  free  library.  It  i.5 
an  essential  part  of  a  broad  system  of  eJu- 
cation;  its  supplements  and  assists  in  I'le 
work  of  the  schools.  It  furnishes  an  in- 
centive and  an  opportunity  for  wider  study 
ito  the  pupils;  it  gives  to  men  and  wom-n 
excursions  in  fresh  and  delightful  fields: 
it  gives  to  history  clubs  and  others  mate- 
rial for  better  work;  and  gives  to  all  classes 
wholesome  reading  for  leisure  hours. 

The  Carnegie  library  of  the  city  of  A'a - 
meda  ranks  fourth  in  the  list  of  free  libraries 
of  California  as  to  number  of  volumes  is- 
sued, and  sixth  as  to  maintainance  and 
number  of  volumes  in   the  library. 

It  was  started  in  the  year  IS 77  by  a  fow 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  organized  the 
"Alameda  Free  Reading-room  and  Library 
Association."      Gifts    of    money    and    books 
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were  generously  contributed,  and  the  asso- 
ciation, with  several  hundred  volumes,  the 
leading  California  newspapers  and  principal 
American  monthly  magazines,  opened  its 
rooins  on  August  25,   1877. 

From  that  time  the  growth  of  the  L,i- 
brary  progressed  steadily.  On  January  1, 
1897,  the  library  was  opened  in  its  present 
quarters  in  the  west  wing  of  the  new  Ciiy 
Hall.  Here  will  be  found  conveniently  ar- 
ranged rooms,  where  members  may  have 
easy  access  to  all  the  books.  The  refer- 
ence department,  on  the  same  floor,  has 
a  good  collection  of  bound  periodicals  and 
standard  reference  works.  The  children 
have  an  alcove  to  themselves,  where  they 
may  read  and  consult  ithe  books  .provided 
for  them. 

The  Library  has  30,000  volumes  and  a 
membership  of  6,400,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  population  having  cards.  For  the 
year  ending  May  31,  1905,  there  were  is- 
sued tor  home  use  107,304  volumes. 

A  branch  reading-room  is  maintained  at 
the  west  end,  where  in  addition  to  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers  and  monthly  magazines, 
a  colleotion  of  reference  works  and  bound 
periodicals  may  be  found. 
.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  has  done 
more  than  any  other  man  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  library  buildings,  gave  to  this  city 
$35,000,  with  which  to  erect  the  library 
building.  The  lot  on  which  the  library  is 
located  was  boughit  by  the  Library  Trustees 
in  1887.  The  building  is  of  sandstone  and 
pressed  brick;  it  has  a  frontage  of  70.6 
feet  and  a  depth  of  65.6  feet.  An  easy 
rise  of  wide  granite  and  marble  steps  leads 
up  to  the  vestibule  of  imosaic  and  marble, 
making  an  artistic  entrance  'to  the  main 
room.  No  partitions  obstruct  the  view  in 
this  room,  the  several  departments  being 
divided  by  wire  parititions.  Special  atten- 
tion has  been  ipaid  to  the  heating,  ventilat- 
ing and  lighting. 

The  capacity  of  the  building  is  70,000 
volumes. 


THE     CITY     \VE     LOVE. 

By  Senator  Ed  K.  Taylor. 
The  climate  of  Alameda  permits  outdoor 
enjoyment  during  all  seasons.  When  the 
rain  initerferes  with  some  kinds  of  recrea- 
tion the  sportsman  enjoys  better  duck 
shooting  on  the  adjacent  marshes,  and  bet- 
ter    fishing     under     the     wharves — possibly 


because    the    fish     seek     shelter     from      che 
rain. 

Our  city  has  a  fronrtage  of  six  miles 
along  the  land-locked  estuary  and  harbor, 
and  for  five  miles  the  weary  waves  of  the 
open  bay  rest  upon  our  white  sand  beach. 
Where  can  better  opportunity  be  afforded 
for  swimming,  fishing,  boating,  with  oar  or 
sail,  or  playing  with  the  happy  children  in 
the  sand?  Where  can  children  become 
more  robust  or  have  keener  enjoyment 
than  here?  They  have  their  rose  gardens, 
their  sand  pies  and  sunshine.  They  can 
safely  drive  their  pony  and  goat  carts  on 
our  uncrowded  streets.  I  know  of  one  lit- 
tle maiden  of  ten  summers — we  have  no 
winters  here — who  takes  her  trick  at  the 
wheel  of  a  twenty-ton  yacht  and  enjoys 
her  regular  .plunge  in  the  surf.  Here  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  be  children.  Here  also 
you  will  find  active  sportsmen  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  years  young. 

It  is  largely  on  account  of  our  oppor- 
tunities for  invigorating  sport  and  these 
bracing  sea  breezes  that — ^and  let  it  be 
proclaimed  abroad — a  city  of  twenty  thou- 
sand population  harbors  not  one  loafing 
rowdy.  Alameda  is  the  only  city  in  the 
world  that  has  no  criminal  element.  Our 
youth  grow  up  uncontaminated  by  evil  as- 
sociations or  influences.  We  have  baseball 
and  cricket  grounds,  tennis  courts  and 
champion  players,  a  rifle  range  for  target 
practice  at  the  east  end,  and  trap  and 
'geon  shooting  at  the  west.  Our  facilities 
for  sea  bathing  are  unsurpassed. 
*      *      * 

A  few  of  the  public  buildings  in  Alameda 
suffered  by  the  earthquake.  No  serious 
damage  or  permanent  injury  was  done  to 
any  of  them.  The  Carnegie  Library,  a 
model  structure,  constructed  by  C.  H.  Fos- 
ter &  Son.  stands  as  an  exa.miple  of  con- 
structive ability  of  a  rare  character.  This 
massive  building  does  not  show  a  single 
crack  or  strain.  It  stands  as  perfect  in  its 
beauty  as  it  did  the  day  it  passed  out  of 
Mr.  Foster's  hands  to  the  directors  of  the 
library,  and  when  it  was  termed  "flnished" 
by  the  builder.  No  earthquake  that  can  be 
conceived  of  could  hurt  or  mar  this  edifice. 
Immediately  'to  the  rear  of  the  library  build- 
ing stands  a  bumgalow  of  a  rather  imposing 
and  comfortable  style  of  architecture.  The 
whole  place  breathes  of  ease.  It  is  the 
borne  place  the  studio,  the  work  shop  and 
rest  spot  of  two  gentlemen,  one  old  and  the 


Interior  View  of  Mr.   C.   II.   Foster's   beautiful  home. 


otiier  young,  living  as  bachelors.  It  is 
the  realization  of  a  dream,  this  quaintly 
comfortable  house.  Here  a  man  who  has 
toiled  well  and  long,  whose  works  stand  as 
mo'numemts  to  his  and  his  son's  skill  pro- 
posed to  spend  the  days  of  sweet  old  age 
in  repose  and  calm. 

The  fates  have  interposed,  and  C.  H.  Fos- 
ter has  still  to  work  in  the  world's  vine- 
yard. He  still  builds  because  he  builded 
well,  even  better  than  he  knew.  His  son, 
the  other  bachelor,  has  inherited  the 
straightforward  brusqueness  and  quaint 
kindness  and  truth  of  the  father,  and  here 
he  lives  wit'h   him. 

The  reception  room  is  finished  in  sun- 
stained  redwood,  a  finish  the  secret  of 
Wihlch  is  insMnotive  with  the  father,  one  of 
the  gifts  of  his  wonderful  art  as  a  builder 
that  he  cannot  transmit  to  the  son.  Here 
are  curious  mementoes  of  the  Orient,  old 
Chinese  mosaics,  teak  wood  chairs  and 
tables,  some  of  them  of  the  earlier  Manchu 
dynasty  when  the  blue  potterv  and  tiles 
were  a  royal  prerogative.  In  one  corner 
stands  an  old  clock,  in  the  family  for -two 
or  three  hundred  years,  a  relic  of  the  old 
pre-revolutionary   era,   for  these  two  are   of 


SoutherTi  blood  and  of  the  earliest.  There 
is  a  large  fireplace  of  brick,  built  for  the 
ages,  like  all  the  rest.  There  are  4,500 
bricks  in  this  fireplace  and  chimney,  and 
in  its  generous  opening  there  sings  a  ket- 
tle, the  grandmother's  kind. 

The  bed  rooms  are  near,  and  electric 
signals  conoiect  one  with  another,  and  from 
a  button  close  at  hand  the  entire  premises 
may  be  illumed,  flooded  with  light.  Below 
is  a  workshop   and  a  studio. 

Here  in  the  studio  hang  pictures,  clever 
sketches  of  great  merit,  the  work  of  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  for  the  father's 
genius  is  the  heritage  of  the  children.  In 
the  one,  the  son,  the  art  constructive,  in 
the  other,  the  art  decorative.  The  living 
room  is  panelled  in  redwood,  and  in  the 
panelling  a  sideboard  is  recessed. 

The  ceiling  is  of  beams,  and  the  electro- 
liers are  of  special  pattern.  On  this  small 
house  the  owners  have  lavished  all  the 
knowledge  that  has  made  them  known  as 
master  builders.  They  built  the  place  for 
a  bachelor's  retreat  to  live  in  peaceful  con- 
tent in  an  abode  where  the  friend  is  ever 
welcome  and  where  the  evidence  of  their 
clever  handicraft  is  all  about  them  to  make 
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for  comfort  and  cheer. 

Communities  have  characteristics  that 
make  or  mar  them  the  same  as  individuals, 
and  it  is  the  character  of  the  individual 
fused  in  a  mass  that  may  make  a  city  at- 
tractive or  unattractive  to  a  stranger.  The 
business  men  of  Alameda  are  noted  for  con- 
servatism and  for  ipride  in  citizenship. 
Alameda  is  a  city  of  homes,  and  pride  of 
home  breeds  the  patriot.  It  has  two  finan- 
cial institutions,  the  Bank  of  Alameda  and 
the  Citizens  Bank.  Both  are  well  patron- 
ized and  both  have  ample  capital.  Ala- 
meda may  lay  claim  to  having  a  larger 
wealth  per  capita  than  any  other  city  in 
California,  except,  perhaps,  Redlands.  It 
may  justly  be  said  that  while  it  has  a  fine 
school  system  its  Notre  Dame  Academy, 
as  a  school  for  young  ladies  and  giris,  can 
scarcely  be  equalled  anywhere  in  the  West. 
This  is  a  large  and  well  appointed  school 
with  ample  grounds.  The  principal  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city  are  those  who  have 
been  foremost  in  the  work  of  relieving  the 
sufferings  of  the  refugees  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  these  men  are  always  found  in 
the  forefront  of  any  movement  that  tends 
to    kee.p    Alameda    the    cleanest,    best    gov- 


erned, most  hospitable,  city  in  all  Califor- 
nia. Their  names  and  occupations  are 
given   in  the  following: 

Hammond  &  Hammond,  real  estate,  1412 
Park  street;  Combs  &  Fisher,  butchers, 
1362  Park  street;  H.  Rosenthal  &  Co.,  dry 
goods;  B.  Ohlson,  merchant  tailor,  1327 
Park  street;  C.  P.  Magagnos,  art  goods  and 
photo  supplies,  1353  Park  street;  L.  W.  Mc- 
Glaughlin,  Park  street;  Henry  Schneider, 
stationery  and  book  store.  Park  street;  A. 
Ki.st,  who  has  the  largest  furniture  store  in 
Alameda;  the  Bank  of  Alameda,  the  oldest 
bank  in  the  city.  Park  street  and  Central 
avenue;  Loewe  &  Wilkens,  dry  goods,  fur- 
nishing goods,  etc.,  1330-1332  Park  street; 
A.  O.  Gott,  jeweler.  Park  street;  A.  M. 
Prosser,  Chestnut-street  station;  the  Citi- ~ 
zens'  Bank  of  Alameda,  who  are  abflnt  t-e- 
erect  a  modern  steel  structure  on  ac- 
count of  their  increasing  business;  C.  H. 
Foster  &  Son,  contractors  and  builders, 
142  9  Oak  street,  who  are  noted  for  honest 
and  durable  work;  Charles  Adams  &  Co., 
an  enterprising  real  estate  firm,  and  A. 
H.  W.  Koerber,  dealer  in  wood  and  coal, 
an  enterprising  and  patriotic  citizen,  2312 
Santa  Clara  avenue. 


Rest  for  the  weary  and  food  for  the  hungry;    the  work  of  the  U.   S.  Army. 


The  street  kitchens  in  the  burned  district  south  of  Market  street.  Because 
of  ruined  chimn-;ys  hundreds  of  people  cooked  their  meals  in  improvised 
brick  ranges. 


The    Baltimore    Hotel,    in    immediate   foreground,   looking  from    Van  Ness 
avenue    north,    across    Geary    and    Post  streets. 
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Looking   down    O'Farrell  street  toward    the    sky-scrapers    that    are    still 
standing.      "Call"  building  in  center  of  picture. 


Part  of  the  intact   residence  district    burned  c^istrict  in  the  distance,   with 
ruins  of  St.  Ignatius  Church. 


An    emergency    camp    established  by  the  Relief  Committee. 


Distributing  clothing  at  Fort  Mason.     Fort  Mason  is  a  military  reserva- 
tion and  it  escaped  unhurt  by  either  ea  -thquike  or  fire. 


The  ruins  of  the  Emma  Spreckels    Building   and    Zinkand's    Restaurant, 
destroyed  by  ithe  earthquake  and  fire.      On  the  left  is  seen  the  Lincoln  school 

building. 


View  showing  the  destruction  by  fire  in  the  residence  district.  The 
streets,  beginning  at  lower  border,  are  Ellis.  Eddy  and  Turk.  Dome  in  the 
distance  is  the  Hall  of  Records.  These  buildings  were  unharmed  by  earth- 
(|uake,  beyond  ithe  toppling  over  of  chimneys. 


Army   officers    directing   the    dynamiting  of  buildings   during  the  fire   to 
stop  the  spread  of  flames. 


The  arrival  of  the  first  train   of  suipplies.      Unloading  for   the   distribut- 
ing stations. 
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The   view  of  the  statue   and  canopy  before  the  earthquake   will   be   found  on   page   645. 

The  Statue  of  Grief  at  Stanford  University,  California 


Surrounded  hy  a  mass  of  broken  marble,  wTiicli  once  was  reared  in  majestic 
grace  and  beauty,  this  statue  of  Grief  expresses,  as  no  words  can,  the  sorrow  that 
the  nation  feels  for  the  heart-rending  calamity  which  has  befallen  California.  It 
is  impossible  to  look  upon  the  wreckage  and  ruin  of  the  beautiful  buildings  of 
Stanford — unique  among  the  structures  of  the  world  in  their  architectural  grandeur 
— without  being  profoundly  moved.  The  stoutest  hearts  are  stirred  upon  be- 
holding the  devastation  of  the  city  by  the  bay — upon  whose  streets  the  busy  throngs 
were  but  yesterday  hurrying  hither  and  thither.  Today  San  Francisco  is  a  stricken 
city,  cut  doivn  in  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  when  the  future  was  radiant  with 
promise.  Her  citizens  have  seen  their  handsome  business  structures  consumed  by 
that  terrible  demon,  fire,  and  without  a  murmur  and  as  a  pathetic  last  resort,  they 
have,  themselves,  bloivn  up  ivith  dynamite  their  homes,  their  all,  that  the  awful 
conflagration  might  be  stopped. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  this  dreadful  calamity  reached  the  world,  when,  from 
East.  West,  North  and  South,  there  rushed  a  message  of  sympathy  and  aid  to  the 
stricken  city,  that  has  never  been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  history.  Herein  lies 
one  of  the  lessons  of  this  tragedy.  The  brotherhood  of  man,  the  unity  and  sympathy 
of  the  ivorld,  have  been  brought  to  the  surface, — have  been  demonstrated.  Individ- 
uals, cities,  states,  and  nations  have  shown  that  "the  greatest  of  these  is  charity." 

But  the  real  San  Francisco  has  not  been  destroyed  nor  ruined  nor  devastated. 
The  semblance,  the  outward  representation  only  has  been  marred.  "San  Francisco" 
is  only  a  synonym  for  men,  and  it  has  always  stood  for  men  of  courage  and  in- 
domitable will,  for  enterprise,  and  for  the  American  spirit  of  inflexible  determi- 
nation. The  world  applauds  as  this  spirit  manifests  itself  in  the  face  of  the  stu- 
pendous loss  by  earthquake  and  fire,  for  it  means  beyond  all  doubt  that  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  a  bigger,  a  better,  and  a  more  beautiful  city  than  was  possible  under 
former  conditions.  ^Yhen  time  has  assuaged  the  wounds  and  covered  the  desola- 
tion of  the  present,  men  may  indeed  call  this  earthquake  of  1906  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, of  inestimable  value  not  only  to  San  Francisco  but  to   the  world  at  large. 

William  Bittle  Wells.* 


The  Destruction  of  San  Francisco 

An  Accurate  Account  of  the  Conditions  in  the  Bay  City  immediately 
after  the  Disaster  of  Ajn-il  18,  1906 

B}^  Marshall  Doughiss 
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X  the  morning  of  the 
18th  of  April,  1906,  the 
news  reached  the  world 
that  San  Francisco  had 
heen  shaken  by  a  fearful 
earthquake;  that  the 
principal  buildings  had 
been  wrecked,  and  that 
fire  was  raging  throughout  the  city.  In 
an  hour  every  coast  city  was  in  a  ferment. 
Telegraph  offices  were  crowded  with  ex- 
cited people,  trying  to  send  messages  to 
their  friends,  begging  them  to  give  some 
assurance  of  their  safety. 

Business  was  practically  suspended  in 
all  the  cities  of  any  size  in  Washington 
and  Oregon;  there  was  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  merchandising.  Crowds, 
instead,  thronged  the  thoroughfares  and 
grouped  about  the  bill-boards ;  special  edi- 
tions came  out  after  every  new  dispatch. 
Each  issue  was  seized  and  eagerly  read. 
^Ye  left  Portland,  Orecion,  the  niafht  of 


the  18th.  The  train  which  took  us  to  the 
scene  of  the  awful  disaster  was  packed 
with  anxious  and  excited  men — all  men — 
who  were  going  to  look  for  their  wives  or 
children,  brothers  and  sisters  or  parents. 
At  every  stop  all  through  the.  night,  they 
poured  out  and  fell  upon  the  telegraph 
operator;  they  all  questioned  him  at  once, 
and  cursed  each  other  for  the  noise,  when 
they  could  not  hear  his  answer,  ^^^len, 
in  the  morning,  a  conductor  brought  a 
telegram  to  a  newspaper  man  aboard,  it 
was  considered  common  property  and  read 
aloud.  It  was  the  final  message  of  the 
last  operator  remaining  in  the  city.  It 
told  of  fire  raging  on  all  sides,  one  great 
glowing  blaze;  of  how  hundreds  of  lives 
were  already  lost  and  thousands  more 
doomed,  and  of  his  having  to  abandon  his 
post  and  fly  for  his  life. 

As  the  train  puffed  through  green  fields, 
studded  with  patches  of  hyacinths  and 
golden  poppies,  we  looked  on  the  beauty 


San   Francisco   in  ruins.   The  picture   shows   the  wreckage   at   Van   Ness   avenue   near   Market   street,   the   famous 
thorougrhf are ;   the  skeleton  of  the  City  Hall  dome  appears   in  the  distance. 
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By  authority  of  BRIG.-GEN.  FUNSTON,   U.  S.  A.,  the 
above  named  person  M  recommended  for  free  passage 
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oovcRNOR'S  orncc 


AT.  FUNSTON,  U.  S.  A.,  the  .„_^h  ,>,.  i,n,»  ,n  san  Francisco    '^ 


Order  of  GOV.  GEO.  C.  PARDEE 

By     >^ya.<^o^u^.J< 


of  the  earth  and  of  the  deep  blue  sky, 
and  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  not  two 
hundred  miles  away  the  greatest  city  of 
the  coast  was  tottering. 

Within  sixty  miles  of  San  Francisco, 
we  came  across  evidences  of  the  earth- 
quake; at  one  place  the  track  had  sun'c 
a  dozen  feet  and  a  large  gang  of  men 
were  at  work  repairing  it.  We  passed 
rows  of  wooden  houses  which  had  been 
twisted  and  flattened  and  pitched  into  a 
gully.  At  the  ten  mile  line  the  smoke 
arose  in  a  thick  even  bank,  into  the  sky, 
and  obscured  the  sun. 

We  rounded  a  point  and  k^an  Francisco 
Bay  stretched  out  before  us.  Beyond  was 
a  rising  wall  of  dense  white  smoke  which 
covered  the  sky  line.  Now  and  then  an 
enormous  tongue  of  fire  darted  through  it. 
This  was  the  third  day,  and  the  city  was 
still  burning. 

Half  a  mile  from  Oakland,  the  train 
was  forced  to  stop.  The  passengers 
alighted  and  made  pell-mell  for  the  plat- 
form, which  was  already  crowded  with 
refugees  and  their  baggage.  Here  we 
heard  a  smattering  of  news.  "The  fire 
was  now  under  control."  "Prompt  action 
on  the  part  of  General  Funston  had  saved 
a  part  of  the  city,  at  least."  "Thousands 
of  people  were  without  food  or  shelter." 

At  the  wharf,  ferry  boats  were  plying 
regularly,  but  the  traffic  was  all  one  way. 
Hundreds  of  homeless  men  and  women 
were  fleeing  from  the  smoking  city  with- 
out a  backward  look. 

On  learning  that  before  we  could  even 
set  foot  on  the  ferry  going  to  San  Fran- 
cisco we  must  have  a  permit  from  the 
Governor,  we  turned  back  to  the  Oakland 
City  Hall,  where  Governor  Pardee  and 
hi^  staff  had  temporary  quarters.  This 
building  was  walled  in  by  a  body  of  Na- 
tional Guards  bristling  with  bayonets.  To 
break  through  this  prickly  hedge,  we  had 
to  have  a  pass  from  the  Chief  of  Police. 


through  the  lines  in  SAN  FRANCISCO 

of  GEO,,imPARDEE 
iGo^nRNOs  OP  Cali^shia 


Before  we  could  see  the  Chief,  we  had 
to  show  our  credentials  to  the  Lieutenant. 

Governor  Pardee  on  that  day  was  prob- 
ably the  busiest  man  in  the  world.  After 
coming  in  from  the  feverish  excitement 
of  the  streets,  his  calmness  amazed  us. 
He  was  once  a  physician  and  his  cool  re- 
sourcefulness, his  soothing  manner,  and 
magnetic  personality,  were  invaluable  at 
this  time.  He  knew  everything  that  was 
going  on  across  the  bay. 

In  the  early  morning  we  crossed  the 
ferry.  Our  only  fellow  passengers  were 
two  doctors  and  a  Red  Cross  Nurse.  The 
first  thing  we  saw  through  the  smoke  was 
the  Ferry  Building,  apparently  unharmed. 
The  hands  on  the  dial  of  the  clock  tower 
pointed  to  5 :16,  the  exact  time  of  the 
first  great  shock. 

At  the  landing,  we  met  a  solid  stream 
of  refugees,  men  and  women  in  every  con- 
ceivable combination  of  attire,  carrying, 
pushing  before  them,  or  dragging  behind 
them  on  improvised  trucks,  the  remnants 
of  their  homes. 

It  was  a  motley  crowd.  All  were  wild- 
eyed  and  grimy,  and  not  a  few  appeared 
to  be  demented.  There  was  a  refined- 
looking,  middle-aged  man,  bearing  a  cage 
with  a  canary  in  it.  and  pushing  with  his 
other  hand  a  baby  carriage,  with  a  bundle 
in  it,  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief.  He 
looked  up  in  a  dazed  way  whenever  the 
teamsters  shouted  to  him  to  get  out  of  the 
road.  Old  men,  with  only  a  few  more 
years  to  live,  hobbled  down  to  the  ferry ; 
voung  girls,  sooty  and  half  dressed,  fled 
crying;  mothers  clutched  babies  to  their 
breasts  and  dragged  frightened  children 
after  them.  All  were  rushing  forward, 
for  a  thousand  more  frenzied  people  were 
pressing  from  behind. 

As  we  battled  our  way  through  this 
army,  we  saw  on  all  sides  of  us  heaps  of 
debris  and  immense  fissures,  with  ridges 
of  earth  and   cobblestones  alons:  the  side 
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The  street  kitchen. 


Refugees'    camps   at  the  Presidio. 

IN    SAN   FRANCISCO   AFTER 


of  them,  as  if  some  huge  plow  had  torn 
through  the  solid  streets.  Heaps  of  smok- 
ing brick  and  red-hot  scrap  iron  were 
scattered  about  everywhere.  It  was  difficult 
to  tell  whether  you  were  on  the  street  or  on 
the  site  of  a  sky-scraper.  In  the  middle 
of  the  street-car  track  stood  an  abandoned 
fire  engine.  The  air  was  sickening  with 
the  odor  of  burning  flesh.  Nothing  made  of 
wood  was  visible.  The  fire  demon  had  at- 
tended to  that.  Half  a  mile  from  the 
Ferry  Building  the  smoke  cleared  a  little 
and  we  began  to  recognize  what  remained 
of  familiar  landmarks.  Out  of  the  chaos 
of  iron,  stone  and  dust  rose  the  Eobert 
Louis  Stevenson  Memorial,  the  bronze 
ship  riding  with  full  sails,  like  a  barge 


of  victory  over  the  ruins.  The  Call  Build- 
ing stood  like  a  huge  sentinel,  scarred  and 
wounded,  but  still  erect  and  strong,  keep- 
ing guard  over  the  remains  of  its  dead 
comrades.  Somehow  it  gave  you  a  gleam 
of  hope. 

For  miles  on  either  side  the  land  was 
perfectly  flat;  it  was  a  wilderness  of 
brick  and  twisted  iron  beams,  with  here 
and  there  a  blackened  shell.  Up  Van 
Ness  Avenue  from  the  bay,  all  that  stood 
above  ground  were  a  few  tottering  walls. 
For  three  miles  west  from  the  ferry  and 
for  six  miles  north  and  south,  there  was 
a  waste  of  debris. 

At  Van  Ness  Avenue  the  ruin  stopped. 
Solid   buildings   at   last   rose   out   of   the 


The  bread  line  at  the  Cathedral  on  Van  Ness  avenue,  the  border  of  the  fire.     This  side  of  Van  Ness  -was  saved 
with  slight  exception;   the  opposite   side   was  burnt  out   entirely. 
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An  upheaved   sidewalk  at   Market   and   Pm 
HE   EARTHQUAKE  AND  TIRE. 


waste.  On  the  west  side  of  the  street 
were  evidences  of  blasting  and  earthquake, 
but  scarcely  a  sign  of  life.  Claus  Spreck- 
els'  million-dollar  mansion  was  a  wreck, 
but  with  few  exceptions  the  destruction 
ended  there.. 

Outside  the  fire  line  every  house  was 
a  hospital  or  a  public  place  of  refuge; 
every  home  standing  sheltered  three  or 
four  families,  and  here  were  told  the  many 
stories  of  hair-breadth  escapes  and  of 
death  tragedies. 

At  a  quarter  past  five,  on  the  fateful 
morning  three  men  stood  talking  at  the 
base  of  the  City  Hall  dome.  One  who 
had  been  tr3'ing  to  get  away  several  times, 
but  who  was  detained  on  some  trifling 
prete^xt,   at   last   .-aid,  "I   must  go."     He 


shook  hands  with  his  friends,  turned  and 
walked  directly  away  from  them.  When 
the  first  awful  shock  of  the  earthquake 
came,  he  heard  a  tremendous  crash,  and 
looking  back  he  saw  half  the  dome  thunder 
down   and   bury  his   companions. 

Another  man  had  been  in  a  Market 
Street  cafe  in  the  ground  floor  of  a  ten- 
story  building.  He  was  standing  in  the 
doorway  lighting  a  cigar,  when  the  street 
heaved  up  under  him  for  three  or  four 
feet,  then  sank,  throwing  him  face  down- 
ward. He  was  picking  himself  up  when 
a  two-ton  fragment  of  cornice  whirled 
down  and  smashed  itself  to  atoms  a  few 
feet  way  from  him.  The  terrified  man 
struggled  out  to  the  street,  barely  in  time 
to  escape  the  wall.     Several  times  he  was 


A  street  car  shattered  to  pieces  and  burnt  as  it  stood  on  the  track. 
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thrown  down  by  the  heaving  streets,  but 
at  last  he  managed  to  reach  the  car-stand 
in  the  middle  of  Market  street,  where  he 
clung  to  the  stone  seat.  On  all  sides  of 
him  danced  a  network  of  electric  wires. 
The  pandemonium  was  terrifying;  there 
was  a  creaking  and  splintering  of  wooden 
buildings  as  they  twisted  and  fell;  there 
was  a  smashing  of  plate  glass  and  the 
shrieks  of  wounded  and  dying  people.  The 
man  at  last  crawled  out  of  the  debris  and 
made  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where 
he  saw  fire  after  fire  dart  up  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  the  district  of 
wooden  factory  buildings  and  tenements. 
He  saw  fire  engines  rush  clanging  to  the 
relief,  only  to  find  themselves  helpless  and 
crippled,  for  the  earthquake  had  torn  the 
water  mains  to  pieces.  Up  sprang  a  score  of 
fires,  each  one  a  herculean  match  for  the 
combined  forces  of  the  entire  fire  brigade, 
and  then,  Oh  horror !  a  strong  southeast 
wind,  which  seldom  comes  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, bore  the  demonic  flames  up  over 
the  city.  That  man  said  that  his  life 
which  he  rescued  from  destruction,  in 
those  few  hours  was  a  living  death. 

At  the  time  of  greatest  peril  a  hero 
arose  to  the  rescue — General  Funston. 
After  a  hurried  interview  with  Mayor 
Schmitz,  the  city  was  placed  in  Funston's 
hands.  Martial  law,  though  not  declared, 
went  into  effect  at  once.     The  streets  were 


;AN    FRANTISro.       AS    FAR    AS    THE    EYE    CAN    REACH    THERE 
PICTURE,    IT   WAS    DIFFICULT   TO    KNOW    WHETHER    A 

swept  by  soldiers,  who  had  to  drive  the 
half-mad  crowd  away  from  danger.  Public 
buildings  were  converted  into  emergency 
hospitals  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Eed 
Cross  nurses.  Ambulances,  patrols  and 
motor-cars  were  burdened  with  wounded 
all  the  day  long.  The  automobile  now 
began  its  splendid  record  of  rescue  and 
usefulness.  Millionaires  plied  their  autos 
through  the  streets  for  eighteen  hours  at 
a  stretch,  conveying  the  wounded  to  the 
hospitals.  When  General  Funston  de- 
cided that,  in  order  to  save  the  city,  whole 
blocks  must  be  d3Tiamited,  these  men  after 
a  day  and  a  half  of  nerve  and  body-racking 
labor,  grimy  and  half  blinded  with  smoke, 
drove  their  machines  over  stones  and 
flaming  rubbish  at  breakne.ck  speed.  There 
was  a  vigorous  outcry  against  the  auto- 
mobile in  San  Francisco  before  the  fire, 
but  it  will  never  be  heard  again. 

An  emergency  hospital  had  been  im- 
provised in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  an 
immense  wooden  structure,  but  when  the 
gigantic  colimm  of  howling,  crackling 
flames  came  relentlessly  on,  succored  and 
strengthened  by  that  fatal  east  wind,  it 
became  evident  that  the  Pavilion  was 
doomed.  There  were  hundreds  of  help- 
less people  lying  in  that  building.  Then 
came  the  motor-cars  again  to  the  rescue. 
First  the  patients  were  transported  to  a 
place  of   safety,   then   drugs   and   instru- 
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IS    NOTHING    BUT    RUIN.      BEFORE    THE    CLEANING    UP    TOOK    PLACE,    THAT    IS    EVIDENT    IN    THE 
SPOT  WAS  THE  STREET  OR  THE   SITE  OF  A   SKY   SCRAPER. 


ments  and  beds  were  carried  to  them. 
Thirty  minutes  after  the  Pavilion  was 
cleared,  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  it 
upon  the  spot  where  it  had  stood. 

In  addition  to  the.  work  of  fighting  the 
fire  and  keeping  order,  the  military  had 
to  undertake  the  repression  of  crime.  Con- 
ditions opened  up  new  lines  of  criminal 
energy.  Unorganized  gangs  broke  into 
the  saloons  beyond  the  burning  district, 
filled  themselves  with  liquor  and  ransacked 
the  tills.  Then  they  sallied  out  into  the 
streets,  and,  frantic  with  drinking,  they 
committed  deeds  of  unspeakable  horror. 
Stores  were  looted  and  dead  bodies  were 
robbed.  But  the  military  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Martial  law  can  stop  to  ask 
no  questions.  Looters  and  ghouls  were 
punished   by   instant   death. 

More  than  one  man  was  found  cutting 
off  women's  fingers  to  obtain  the  rings 
upon  them.  We  saw  a  looter  shot  down 
behind  a  safe  where  he  was  prying  a 
combination  lock  with  a  chisel.  He  raised 
his  head  a  minute,  long  enough  for  a 
soldier  to  see  it,  and  bent  again  to  his 
task.  He  did  not  even  twinge  when  the 
bulle.t  struck  him.  You  could  scarcely 
believe  that  he  was  dead.  He  still  squatted 
and  held  in  his  clutch  the  muffled  hammer 
and  chisel.  His  position  against  the  safe 
kept  him   from   rolling  over. 

No  doubt  many  innocent   people  were 


killed.  Martial  law  is  an  unfamiliar  in- 
stitution. It  may  not  always  be  just,  but 
it  is  prompt.  At  such  a  time  as  this  there 
could  be  no  bickering;  one  must  obey  at 
once  or  die.  Every  soldier  was  an  ap- 
pointed court  in  himself.  Justice  de- 
pended upon  his  individual  intelligence 
and  humanity. 

The  terror  of  the  first  few  nights  drove 
many  people  mad.  On  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
at  the  edge  of  the  smoldering  waste,  a 
crazed  Japanese  boy,  armed  with  a  re- 
volver, crawled  among  the  ruins  and  fired 
upon  the  pacing  sentinels.  He  moved  so- 
quickly  and  kept  so  low,  dodging  from 
one  heap  of  debris  to  another,  that  it  took 
fifty  shots  into  the  darkness  to  bring  him 
down. 

Beyond  the  fire  line,  it  was  hard  to 
realize  that  a  few  blocks  off  were  lying 
acres  of  fiattened  ruins.  In  the  park 
gaudily-colored  flowers  bloomed;  buffaloes 
grazed  peacefully  in  their  corrals,  and 
birds  sang  merrily  in  the  aviary. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  great  city  an 
anomalous  condition  of  living  prevailed. 
Men,  rich  before  the  disaster,  ungrum- 
blingly  gathered  sticks  and  built  fires  in 
improvised  brick  stoves,  while  their  fami- 
lies laughingly  tried  to  cook  the  com- 
missariat food. 

Lack  of  food  and  shelter  was  the  cry- 
ing need  during  the  first  few  davs,  but 
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The  graves  of  thirty-eight  unidentified  dead,   buried   in  one  of  the  city's  numerous  parks. 


after  the  fire  was  stopped,  organization 
began.  A  generous  nation  quickly  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  when  needed,  and 
trainload  upon  trainload  of  all  kinds  of 
supplies  poured  into  the  city.  Bread 
lines  were  formed,  where  the  fasting 
multitudes  were  generously  supplied. 

Military  organization,  like  military  law, 
is  wonderfully  prompt  and  effective.  Four 
days  after  the  fire  there  were  military 
butchers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  chim- 
ney inspectors  and  sanitary  inspectors. 
"\\iien  the  warfare  against  fire  and  crime 
had  subsided,  the  battle  was  taken  up 
by  the  Red  Cross  Society.  Theirs  is  a 
formidable  campaign,  a  struggle  against 
pestilence  and  plague.  The  damaged 
sewer  system  was  a  terrible  menace  and 
the  nights  of  himger  and  exposure  had 
their  effect.  The  terrible  mental  strain 
drove,  many  strong-bodied  people  insane. 
The  health  of  many  was  broken  down  by 


loss  of  near  and  dear  ones  during  those 
fearful  nights.  Women  gave  birth  to 
children  in  the  open,  without  doctor  or 
nurse  to  care  for  them,  and  numbers 
went  mad  from  exposure.. 

But  the  Red  Cross  Society  and  the 
various  relief  committees  proved  them- 
selves competent  to  care  for  the  sufferers. 
Able-bodied  men  were  impressed  into  the 
service  of  the  city  corporation  and  paid 
good  wages.  Railroads  furnished  trans- 
portation to  the  wives  and  children  of 
these  men  and  will  bring  them  back  free 
when  conditions  are  improved.  Tem- 
porary buildings  were  erected  and  busi- 
ness carried  on  much  as  in  the  days  of 
forty-nine. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  bemoan- 
ing or  regretting  of  the  past;  the  future 
is  close  at  hand.  Destruction  is  forgotten, 
and  reconstruction  is  the  theme  of  the 
hour. 


The   Memorial  Arch   at   Stanford   University   before   the   earthquake. 


Stanford  University  and  the  Earth 
quake  of  April  18,  1906 


By  David  Starr  Jordan 

President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
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HE  backbone  of  the 
peninsula  of  San 
Francisco  is  formed 
by  a  softl}^  rounded 
mountain  chain,  lo- 
cally known  as  Sierra 
Morena,  or  Sierra 
Santa  Cruz.  This 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  fee.t  in  the  peak  called 
Loma  Prieta,  growing  gradually  lower  to 
the  northward,  where  it  passes  into  the 
sea.  Along  the  east  base  of  this  moun- 
tain for  forty  miles  or  more  extends  a 
sharply  defined  narrow  valley,  known  in 
different  places  as  Portola  Valley,  Canada 
del  Eaymundo,  Stevens  Creek,  Spring 
Talley,  San  Andreas,  and  extended  north- 


ward by  Mussel  Shell  Rock  to  Bolinas 
Bay  and  Tomales  Bay,  and  into  the  sea. 
This  marks  an  old  fault  of  geologic  times. 
\\Tiere  it  was  made,  the  rocks  on  the 
east  side  fell  some  two  thousand  feet  as 
related  to  those  on  the  west,  which  con- 
stitute the  Sierra  Morena. 

Most  of  the  earthquake  shocks  about 
San  Francisco  have  been  due  to  frictions 
and  readjustments  along  the  line  of  this 
old  fault.  The  verv  violent  shock  of  April 
18th,  1906,  was  clearly  due  to  this.  The 
old  fault  in  the  rock  reopened,  breaking 
the  surface  soil  more  or  less  for  a  dis- 
tance of  upwards  of  forty  miles.  The 
mountain  on  the  west  side  of  the  fault 
slipped  to  the  northward  for  a  distance 
of    between    three    and    six    feet   without 
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The  shattered  mosaics  after  the  earthquake. 


chanse  of  level  on  either  side.  The  strain 
on  the  mountain,  whatever  it  was,  be- 
came relieved,  and  after  various  petty 
tremors  of  readjustment  the  earthquake 
was  over. 

From     the     first     grinding     movement 


along  the  line  of  the  fault,  waves  of  in- 
tense violence  were  propagate.d  along  the 
earth.  The  motion  was  horizontal,  at 
first  back  and  forth,  and  then  as  waves 
from  more  distant  points  came  in,  they 
coalesced  into  most  extraordinarv  twists. 
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The  result  was  the  snap- 
ping off  of  chimneys  and 
spires  as  though  from  the 
lash  of  a  whip.  Brick  walls 
were  crumbled  and  feeble 
buildings  crushed  like  egg 
shells.  Buildings  of  steel 
construction  swayed  in  wide 
amplitude,  to  the  injury  of 
their  neighbors.  Solid  ma- 
sonry stood  fairly  well,  if 
not  too  high.  Buildings  of 
steel  structure  were  mostly 
unharmed.  Concrete  rein- 
forced by  steel  wire  (Ran- 
som) construction  bore  the 
shock  perfectly.  Wooden 
houses  were  unharmed  as  to 
walls,  but  generally  lost 
their  chimneys,  often  broken 
off  at  the  base.  Pictures 
and  crockery  were  flung 
about,  and  the  plaster  on 
the  first  floor  largely  thrown 
off.  that  of  the  ceilings  be- 
ing intact.  Roofs  in  gen- 
eral were  unharmed. 

The  direct  damage  of  the 
earthquake  in  San  Francisco 
was  not  great.  Old  brick 
buildings  were  crumbled 
and  chimneys  flung  about, 
l)ut  the  modern  steel  struc- 
tures received  little,  if  any, 
injury.  Even  the  slender 
Call  Building,  some  thir- 
teen stories  high,  swayed  in 
perfect  rhythm.  The  ruin 
of  San  Francisco  was  due 
to  the  fires,  which  broke  out 
simultaneously  in  dozens  of 
places  in  the  closely  built 
wooden  and  brick  district 
south  of  Market  street.  The 
water  mains  were  broken  in 
the  west  of  the  city,  and  the 
whole  business  portion  and 
much  of  the  residence  area 
was  helpless. 

The  story  of  the  wonder- 
ful courage  of  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  in- 
stant adequacy  of  the  mili- 
tary commandant.  General 
Funston,  has  been  told  by 
many  others,  and  others 
still  will  relate  the  story  of 
the  growth  of  the  new  San 


All   that  now   remains   of  the  handsome   entrance   to   Stanford   University. 


A  nearer  view  of  the  entrance  before   the  earthquake. 
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Photograpli     by     Putnam     &    Valentine. 
The   famous  Memorial   Arch,   showingr   a  glimpse  of  the  chapel.     The  relief  work   alone   on  this  arch  cost   many 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  was  the  handiwork  of  the  renowned  St.   Gaudens. 


Francisco,  which  shall  resist  fire  and  earth- 
quake. 

Stanford  University  lies  about  five 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Portola  fault. 
The  shocks  succeeding  each  other  in- 
stantly were  tremendous,  and  the  tall 
structures  and  the  unfinished  buildings 
with  soft  mortar  suffered  greatly. 

The  injuries  are  summarized  as  fol- 
low^s : 

1.     The  ]\remorial  Church.     The  spire 


of  wood  weighted  by  tiles  plunged  through 
the  nave  of  the  church.  The  concussion 
of  air  forced  off  the  church  front  with 
the  great  mosaic,  "The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount."  The  flying  buttresses  of  the 
tower  fell  crashing  through  the  apses. 
Otherwise  the  church  suffered  little.  The 
bells  and  the  organ  are  unharmed,  the 
steel-braced  walls  are  perfect,  and  the 
mosaics  and  stained  glass  windows  are 
mostlv  intact.  The  church  will  doubtless  be 
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at  some  time  restored,  but  with  a  Spanish 
dome,  rather  than  the  spire  and  buttresses 
of  its  American  prototype,  Trinit}'  Church 
in  Boston.  These  structures  represented 
the  chief  deviation  from  Spanish  types  of 
architecture  in  the  quadrangle.  The  ar- 
cades, or  cloisters,  forming  a  singularly 
effective  part  of  the  architecture  of  the 
quadrangles,  are  little  harmed. 

2.  Wreck  of  the  unfinished  library. 
The  great  dome  and  its  steel  supports 
are  unharmed;  their  swaying  completely 
wrecked  the  rest  of  the  building  of  sLone 
and  brick. 

3.  Wreck  of  the  new  gymnasium,  of 
brick   faced  with  stone. 

4.  Wreck  of  parts  of  the  art  museum 
which  were  made  of  brick  faced  with 
cement.  The  central  part  of  concrete 
strengthened  by  steel  rods  is  intact.' 

5.  The  Stanford  residence  in  San 
Francisco,  a  huge  wooden  structure, 
heavily  built,  was  not  harmed  by  the 
earthquake,  but  is  completely  consumed 
by  fire.  The  Stanford  residence  on  the 
Palo  Alto  campus,  a  thick-walled  brick- 
stucco  building,  was  crushed. 

6.  The  inner  quadrangle  and  engi- 
neering shops,  of  heavy  masonry,  and  one 
story  high,  are  unharmed. 

7.  The  outer  quadrangle  contains  four 


large  buildings  reinforced  by  steel,  the 
laboratories  of  zoology,  botany  and  physi- 
ology, with  the  temporary  library  and  the 
assembly  hall.  These  are  virtually  un- 
harmed. 

8.  The  power-house  was  wrecked  by 
the  tall  stone  chimney,  which  was  snapped 
off  like  the  lash  of  a  whip. 

9.  The  j\Iemorial  Arch  had  its  upper 
part  snapped  off  and  is  split  almost  "to 
the  base,  so  that  it  is  an  entire  wreck. 
This  structure  was  of  brick,  reinforced 
with  steel  and  faced  with  stone. 

10.  The  Chemistry  Building  lost  all 
its  chimneys  and  is  externally  damaged 
by  the  fall  of  part  of  its  stone  facing. 
The  building  and  its  contents  are  little 
injured. 

11.  The  four  large  buildings  of  the 
outer  quadrangle,  of  brick  faced  with 
stone,  are  somewhat  damaged,  the  History 
Building  least,  the  incomplete  Mining 
Building  most. 

12.  Roble  Hall,  the  women's  dormi- 
tory, of  concrete  with  steel  wires,  is  ab- 
solutely unharmed  except  for  the  fall  of 
two  ornamental  chimneys. 

13.  Encina  Hall,  the  men's  dormitory, 
a  very  large,  finely  built  stone  building, 
was  injured  by  the  fall  of  stone  chimneys, 
one  vouns:  man  beinsr  killed.     The  build- 


Memorial  Arch  and   the  chapel   after   the   earthquake. 
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iug  also  has  a  serious  crack  in  each  of 
two  corners,   but  is  otherwise  unharmed. 

The  loss  in  all  amounts  to  between 
$2,000,000  and  $3,000,000.  The  first 
aspect    of    the    buildings    was    appalling. 

But  discouragement  is  an  unknown 
idea  in  California.  It  is  men,  not  build- 
ings, which  make  a  university.  The 
future  will  know  generous  givers  as  well 
as  the  past,  and  the  example  of  the  un- 
stinted devotion  of  the  founder  will  not 
be  lost  on  the  university's  students  and 
friends. 

What  to  do  is  simple  enough.  The  de- 
bris about  the  quadrangle  is  being  carried 
away  and  sorted.  The  damages  to  class- 
rooms, laboratories  and  dormitories  will 
be  repaired  at  once.  Everything  in  the 
future  will  be,  so  far  as  may  be,  earth- 
quake proof.  For  the  next  forty  years, 
our  neighbor,  the  Portola  fault,  will  be 
as  in  the  past,  a  most  interesting  object 
for  observation  of  students  in  geology,  as 
quiet  and  pretty  a  little  valley  as  was 
ever  filled  in  May  with  poppies  and  wild 
hyacinth. 


Interior  view  of  the  chapel,  showing  mosaics  and  stained 
glass    windows    practically    intact. 

The  endowment  of  the  university  is 
large,  and  undiminished.  To  the  gift  of 
the  founders  was  attached  the  wise  con- 
dition that  no  part  of  the  principal  should 
ever  be  taken  for  any  purpose,  and  that 
the  institution  should  never  run  into  debt. 
This  clause  hampers  us  for  the  present. 
It   secures   the   future   of   the   university. 


Photograph     by     Putuaiii     &     Valentine. 
The  Stanford  library  and  gymnasium,   before  the  earthquake. 


The  Stanford  Museum  at  present,   showing  the   wreck  of  the  newly  completed  wing  of  the  museum. 


m 


Ihe  ruins  of  the  Stanford  libraiy. 
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The   Angel   of   Grief   before   the   disaster   of   April    18,    1906. 


It  will  be  respected  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 
The  working  buildings  once  restored,  the 
building  of  the  rest  will  be  slow.  The 
two  universities  of  California  exact  no 
tuition  fees  and  receive  no  income  from 
students.  All  building  and  all  rebuilding 
must  therefore  come  out  of  the  current 
income    or    from    the    shifts    of    those   to 


whom  the  courage,  faith  and  freedom  of 
Stanford  University  may  appeal.  No 
university  ever  had  alumni  more  loyal 
than  those  of  Stanford.  To  them,  and 
to  those  who  know  them  and  have  faith  in 
the  soundness  of  their  training,  the  uni- 
versity looks  for  aid  in  its  future  growth 
and  development. 


The   Stanford   gymnasium   in   ruins. 


THE   HOME   OF  THE   SAN    FRANCISCO   CALL   BEFORE   THE    EARTHQUAKE   AND   FIRE. 


Facts  by  Those  Who  Know 


Will  San  Francisco  Be  Rebuilt? 


By  Geo.  C.  Pardee,  Governor  of  California 


WICE  before  has  San 
Francisco  been  destroyed 
by  fire ;  and  twice  before 
has  she  been  rebuilt 
upon  the  old  lines,  her 
streets  still  narrow  and 
her  buildings  still  un- 
prepared to  resist  a  gen- 
eral conflagration.  Now,  however,  it  is 
to  he  hoped,  broad  avenues  and  fire-re- 
sisting building  material  will  render  the 
new  San  Francisco  as  nearly  safe  as 
human  ingenuity  can  make  her  for  the 
future. 

The   experience  of  the   18th  of   April 
last  has  demonstrated  that  the  earthquake 


shock,  although  the  damage  that  it  did 
was  great,  accomplished  little  to  destroy 
the  city.  Its  buildings  withstood  the 
shaking  nearly  as  well  as  they  did  the 
shock  of  1868;  but  with  water  supply  cut 
off,  with  fires  on  every  side  from  over- 
turned stoves  and  crossed  electric  wires, 
in  seventy-two  hours  San  Francisco  was 
left  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins. 

Will  San  Francisco  be  rebuilt  ?  The  same 
question  was  asked  concerning  Chicago,  in 
1871,  and  the  Chicago  of  today  is  one  of 
this  country's  greatest  sources  of  pride. 
And  when  Galveston,  in  1900,  only  six 
years  ago,  was  swept  away  and  her  popu- 
lation decimated,  there   were  manv   who 


A  view  of  the  San  Francisco  water  front  before  the  disaster,  showing  the  shipping-  that  goes  on  at  the  Bay  City. 
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I.ookingr  up  Market  street  before  the  fire.     The  Mutual  Savings  Bank  building:,   the   San  Francisco  home   of   the 
PACIFIC   MONTHLY,    is   the   sky   scraper   in   the   center. 


freely  prophesied  that  the  City  of  Galves- 
ton would  be  only  a  recorded  historical 
incident  in  the  world's  list  of  disasters. 
Galveston,  notwithstanding,  still  survives, 
a  greater  and  a  better  city  than  ever  be- 
fore. Charleston,  too,  in  1886,  suffered 
greater  damage  from  earthquake,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  size  and  wealth,  than  San 
Francisco  did  a  few  short  we.eks  ago. 
San  Francisco's  location  on  her  great 


bay,  facing  the  Orient,  the  gateway 
through  which  will  pass  the  trade  of  this 
great  land;  San  Francisco,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  backed  by  Cali- 
fornia's wonderfully  varied  resources,  her 
people  brave.,  undaunted,  resourceful,  and 
with  the  sympathies  of  all  the  world  en- 
listed in  her  favor;  San  Francisco  will 
arise  again,  regenerated  by  her  baptism  of 
fire. 


FACTS  BY  THOSE  WHO  KNOW. 
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The  Present  Situation 


By  James  D.   Phelan,  Ex-Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Chairman  of  Finance  Committee 


AN  FRANCISCO  has  re- 
l)oinidcd  from  the  trem- 
blors  and  catastrophe  of 
two  weejvs  ago,  and  is 
again  on  the  march  to 
prosperity.  The  people 
have  stood  the  test 
nobly,  and  are  every- 
where giving  of  the  best  they  have  in  capi- 
tal, in  labor  and  in  good  cheer  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  new  city  by  the  Golden 
Gate.  Now  that  something  of  the  horror 
of  the  first  week  of  the  fire  has  worn 
away,  now  that  we  no  longer  see.  or  hear 
the  roaring  of  flames  that  enveloped  all  the 
commercial  center  of  the  city,  the  resi- 
dence section  north  of  Market  street  to 
Van  Ness  avenue,  and  all  of  the  district 
on  the  south  side,  as  far  west  as  the  hills 
of  the  Mission,  we  are  concentrating  our 
best  endeavors  in  the  work  of  re-establish- 
ing San  Francisco,  not  only  on  the  foot- 
ing it  had  before  it  was  overcome  by 
calamity,  but  on  a  much  higher  plane  to 
the  end  that,  when  rebuilt,  it  will  be  one 


of  the  wonder  cities  of  the  world.  At 
])resent  we  need  money  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  those  who  lost  by  fire  all  their 
worldly  possessions.  Many  thousands  of 
people  were  rendered  homeless,  and  al- 
though a  great  majority  of  these  left  town, 
there  are  yet  encamped  in  the  many  parks 
of  the  city  and  along  the  hills,  scores  of 
thousands  who  depend  upon  the  relief  com- 
mittees for  shelter  and  daily  sustenance. 

As  chairman  of  the  finance  committee, 
I  want  to  express  the  great  appreciation 
which  all  our  people  feel  for  the  generosi- 
ty displayed  by  individuals  and  communi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States  in  our 
hour  of  distress. 

The.  work  to  be  done,  however,  is  so 
immense,  the  losses  sustained  are  so  tre- 
mendous, the  calamity  so  far  surpasses 
anything  of  like  nature  in  the  world's  his- 
tory that  for  a  few  months  at  least  we 
shall  have  to  depend  for  our  immediate 
wants  upon  the  help  given  by  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  our  neighbors,  and 
our  countrvmen. 


The  ruiced  Church  of  the  Advent,   at  Seventeenth  and  Market  streets, 
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The  bankers,  tlie  merchants,  the  real  es- 
tate owners,  and,  in  brief,  all  the  busi- 
ness men  of  San  Francisco,  have  shown  a 
spirit  which  words  cannot  commend  too 
highly.  The  wholesale  merchants,  for  in- 
stance, at  a  meeting  called  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  unanimously  adopted  resolutions 
declaring  it  to  be  their  firm  purpose  to  re- 
build as  rapidly  as  men  and  material  could 
be  obtained,  to  re-establish  themselves  on 
their  old  locations,  and  in  no  event,  come 
what  may,  to  desert  San  Francisco.  These 
resolutions  were  adopted  even  while  the 
embers  were  burning  throughout  the  de- 
stroyed city,  and  while  columns  of  smoke 
were  hanging  over  the  ruins. 

The  railroad  companies  and  all  the 
commercial  bodies  have  shown  the  same 
spirit  of  faith  and  firmness.  In  fact,  the 
bravery  shown  by  the  entire  community 
throughout  the  terrible  days  since  April 
18th  finds  no  parallel  in  history.  People 
who  shivered  on  the  hillsides,  under  thin 
coverings;  others  who  stood  in  long  lines, 
awaiting  the  distribution  of  bread  at  the 
relief  stations;  others  who  went  to  head- 
quarters to  obtain  tents  and  clothing, 
smiled  cheerfully  even  in  the  hour  of 
their  direst  want.  On  every  side  one  may 
now  see  people  wearing  badges  on  which 
is  printed  the  inscription,  "Let's  rebuild 
at  once." 


THE    AREAS    COVERED    BY    THREE    GREAT    FIRES 

IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The   chart   shows   how   much   more   territory   was   biirned 

over  in   San   Francisco   than  in   the   Chicago  fire 

of  1871  and  the  Baltimore  fire  of  1904. 


In  considering  the  effects  of  the  earth- 
quake and  the  fire,  it  should  be  remem- 
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The   present    condition    of    the    heart    of    the    retail    section    of    San    Francisco. 


Looking    down    Geary    stieet.      The    St.    Francis    Hotel    is    to    be    seen    in   the    distance. 


The  San  Francisco  Disaster 

A  Personal  Narrative 

By  F.   O.   Popenoe 


X  the  misty  dawn  of  the 
morning  of  xlpril  18 
last,  the  half  million 
human  beings  in  and 
around  San  Francisco 
awoke  with  an  awful 
start,  and  clutchiilg  for 
support,  looked  Death 
full  in  the  face  with 
fear-bright  eyes;  while  some  hundreds  of 
them — no  one  can  know  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  them — were  struck  dead  before 
they  had  scarce  recognized  the  grim  visi- 
tant that  confronted  their  awakening 
stare. 

As  sudden  as  was  that  dread  awakening, 
not  one  of  the  living  had  need  to  ask 
himself,  or  his  neighbor,  what  form  the 
spectre  had  chosen  for  his  killing  among 
the  slumbering  throngs;  for  the  human 
system  recognizes  and  thrills  to  an  earth- 
quake unerringly.  Before  the  word  can 
be  uttered,  or  even  the  exact  thought  of 
it  formed  in  the  mind,  the  heart  of  man 
knows  it,  and  turns  sick. 

As  the  fe.arful  wrenching  of  the  earth 
shook  me  into  sudden  consciousness  that 
morning,  I  realized  instantly,  though 
dazed  and  bewildered  1)V  the  indescribal)le 


ccnfusion  that  surrounded  me  as  the 
Imilding  in  which  I  was  staving  heaved 
like  a  living  thing  sick  unto  death,  that  it 
all  meant  the  arch-terror  of  man — earth- 
quake. 

I  was  in  the  Terminus  Hotel,  a  mod- 
ern structure  eight  stories  high,  located 
on  ^larket  street,  near  the  Ferry  build- 
ing. Awakened  from  a  sound  sleep  to 
find  myself  in  the  midst  of  falling  plas- 
ter, breaking  glass  and  flying  furniture, 
and  to  hear  the  thunder-like  roar  of  fall- 
ino-  walls,  escape,  indeed,  seemed  impos- 
sible. 

The  evej-present  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation, however,  asserted  itself,  and  in- 
stantly I  was  at  the  door  of  my  room.  I 
unconsciously  offered  a  short  but  fervent 
])rayer,  and  made  my  escape  into  the  hall, 
which  was  filled  with  stifling  plaster  dust 
and  encumbered  with  great  masses  of 
debris. 

Others,  prompted  by  the  same  instinct 
that  had  impelled  me  to  seek  the  open, 
swarmed  forth  in  deshabille,  and  went 
fleeing  down  the   stairs  Avith  me. 

Once  in  the.  street  and  safe  from  the 
immediate  danger  of  death,  the  next 
thought   v.as  a   momentarv  retreat  where 
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the  falling  walls  of  other  buildings  did 
not  threaten.  Market  street,  the  famous 
thoroughfare  of  the  Western  metropolis, 
was  a  sight  to  stun  the  beholder.  Torn 
and  broken,  curved,  cut  and  twisted,  the 
evidence  of  the  force  exerted  by  nature 
in  this  monster  wrecking  was  almost 
unbelievable.  Street  car  rails  were  buck- 
led and  contorted.  Big  fissures  had  per- 
mitted the  salt  ^vnter  to  be  forced  up  from 
below;  for  this  section  of  the  city  was 
"made"  ground.  The  danger  of  its  sink- 
ing into  the  bay  should  another  quake  at- 
tack it,  was  vividly  apparent.  The  very 
air  was  charged  with  clanger.  Frightened 
people  were  pouring  from  every  building. 
All  were  breathlessly  awaiting  another 
shock.  ^Vl^en  it  came,  the  heart  seemed 
to  stand  still, — but  it  passed,  a  slight  and 
harmless  one. 

The  need  of  more  clothing  than  a  night- 
shirt became  apparent.  I  made  a  hasty 
trip  back  to  my  room,  secured  what  I  need- 
ed most,  and  retreated  again.  I  knew 
those  brick  walls  had  received  so  great 
a  strain  that  they  could  withstand  noth- 


ing more.     Indeed,  the  rear  part  of  the 
hotel  had  already  collapsed. 

Fires  started  within  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  first  great  shock,  and  half  a 
block  from  where  I  stood  the  flames  be- 
gan to  break  forth;  in  a  few  moments 
others  were  burning  fiercely.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done.  Not  a  drop  of  water 
was  to  be  had.  The  water  pipes  had  all 
instantly  been  broken.  Even  in  the  face 
of  the  fear  and  confusion  and  impulse 
of  self-protection  that  drove  the  fleeing 
throng,  one  could  but  pause  a  moment,  as 
those  licldn^g  vipers  raised  their  heads 
ever  higher  and  unwound  their  coils  with 
ever-gathejing  growth,  and  lament  the 
pity  of  it  all,  the  inevitable  end  of  it  all, 
just  in  its  beginning  then.  For  the  omin- 
ous import  of  those  fattening  fires,  as  they 
stole  out,  one  by  one,  and  then  in  groups, 
could  not  be  mistaken.  San  Francisco 
had  been  struck  waterless  at  one  blow, 
and  already  the  desert  was  pushing  in — 
to  be  beaten  forth  later,  as  it  had  been 
before  now,  by  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
the  city  it  laid  waste,  but  could  not  con- 


The    site    of    the    Valencia    Hotel,    where    seventy    lives    were    lost.      The    building    sank    into    an    old    creek    at 

the   time  of  the  earthquake  and  was  afterwards  burned.     The  bent   tracks   show   the  extent   of  the 

movement  of   the   earth's   surface   from   side   to   side. 
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San  Francisco  Bay,   Alcatraz  Island,  and  Telegraph  Hill,  as  seen  from  Nob  Hill. 


quer;  but  the  havoc  it  was  yet  to  work 
where  water  had  failed — and  "desert" 
means  only  waterless — was  blazoned  in 
those  first  portentous  flickers. 

"I  am  not  a  prayinir  man/'  said  a  ])oor 
sailor,  as  he  emerged  from  a  saloon  where 
he  had  been  spending  the  night,  "but  now 
I'm  going  to  get  wise  to  a  little  religion. 
May  God  not  send  another  shock !" 

Amid  the  general  confusion  and  excite- 
ment, a  newsboy  appeared  upon  the  scene 
with  a  bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm 
and  sang  out,  "IMorning  Call !  All  about 
the  warning  of  the.  fearful  earthquake  I"' 
Wliat  warning  the  Call  contained  that 
morning,  I  have  since  often  wondered,  and 
have  regretted  that  even  then  I  did  not 
stop  and  buy  a  paper. 

Within  thirty  minutes  after  the  shock, 
I  could  count,  from  where  I  stood,  twelve 
fierce  conflagrations.  The  dynamiting  of 
buildings  had  begun.  Already  the  in- 
jured and  dead  were  being  carried  by 
bearers  or  hauled  in  hucksters'  wagons  to 
the  Marine  Hospital,  near  the  Ferry. 

The  Ferry  tower,  badly  wrenched  and 
very  much  askew,  suggested  disaster  to 
those  near  it  should  another  shake  come, 
but  hundreds  were  pouring  into  the  Ferry 


building  immediately  under  it,  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  find  exit  to  the  open 
side.  One  ferry  boat  appeared,  but  could 
not  enter  its  slip.  However,  it  was  held  to 
one  point  while  a  throng  of  people  boarded 
it,  and  it  returned  to  Oakland.  This  was, 
I  understand,  the  only  ferry  boat  which 
was  able  to  take  any  of  the  frightened 
horde  off  during  that  day. 

I  walked  up  and  down  the  waterfront 
street,  over  the  tumbled  and  torn  asphalt 
and  heaps  of  cobblestones  and  debris, 
viewing  on  one  side  the  wrecks  of  wharves 
and  docks  and  on  the  other  the  flames 
consuming  the  ruins  of  wooden  buildings 
with  a  fierceness  that  was  frightful  to 
behold.  Dense  clouds  of  smoke  hung 
above,  throwing  a  shadow  over  the  awful 
scene. 

The  instinct  of  self-pre.«ervation  still 
prodded  me  on.  As  I  passed  again  by  the 
Terminus  Hotel,  where  an  hour  before  I 
had  been  soundly  sleeping,  I  found  the 
fires  attacking  it  fiercely  on  all  sides,  and 
immediately  adjoining  it  a  hardware  store 
was  being  consumed  and  its  store  of  ex- 
plosives had  just  been  reached.  An  im- 
mense explosion  took  place.  The  walls 
of  the  Terminus  Hotel  quivered,  and.  with 
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Flight  from  the  ruined  city,   which   tejan   as   soon   as   the   stupefied   people   recovered   from   the   first   shock.      The 
streets  were   filled   with   motley   traffic   toward   the    ferries.      Transportation    was    furnished    free 
out  of  the  city,  and  severely  restricted  in  the  case  of  those  attempting  to  come  in. 


an  awful  rear  and  crash,  came  down.  It 
was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 

I  skirted  along  the  waterfront  to  keep 
ont  of  the  reach  of  the  flames  and  out  of 
the  way  of  the  firemen  and  other  corps 
that  had  begun  to  give  battle  to  the  mani- 
fold dangers,  and  worked  my  way  around 
until  I  came  to  the  Third  and  Tcwnsend 
station  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad.  I 
had  hoped,  though  scarcely  expected,  to 
find  it  possible  to  send  out  some  telegraph- 
ic ne.ws,  or  possibly  to  find  that  train  serv- 
ice might  be  organized  to  carry  away  peo- 
ple like,  myself  who  wished  to  go.  How- 
ever, neither  the  telegraph  nor  the  trains 
were  in  operation. 

By  this  time  thousands  of  people  from 
the  lodging  house  district  between  the  sta- 
tion and  Marke.t  street,  and  especially 
from  nearer  the  fires,  were  hastening  out 
with  their  personal  effects,  so  far  as  they 
were  able  to  move  them.  There  were 
many  ludicrous  scenes.  In  the  excitement, 
no  discrimination  had  been  made  as  to 
what  was  valuable  and  what  was  not.  The 
impulse  was  simply  to  take  hold  of  some- 
thing and  carry  it  away,  whether  it  was 
a  cheap  chromo,  a  bird  cage,  a  mattress 
or  what  not.     I  saw  four  parrots  being- 


taken  along  by  the  owners,  who  probably 
had  left  behind  things  indispensable  to 
their  future  needs. 

One  poor  fellow  near  me  stood  with  his 
wife  talking  to  a  companion.  He  had 
come  from  one  of  the  cheap  boarding 
houses,  which  had  collapsed.  "I  got  out,'' 
he  said,  "on  the  first  shock.  Under  my 
pillow  I  left  a  purse  containing  $200,  all 
the  money  I  had  in  the  world.  Had  I 
remained  long  enough  to  bring  away  the 
money,  I  would  have  lost  my  life,  as  the 
building  fell  three  seconds  after  I  got 
out.'" 

Another  man,  a  liarber,  who  had  also 
escaped  with  his  wife,  said :  "There  were 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  people  in  the 
lodging  house  where  I  stopped.  It  was 
a  brick  four-story  building.  We  had  a 
room  near  the  door,  and  got  out  with 
some  others.  I  know,  however,  that  many 
in  this  building  were  killed,  as  the  build- 
ing fell  in." 

The  people  who  were  not  rushing 
backward  and  forward  were  standing,  ap- 
palled during  the  fearful  conflagration, 
and  expectantly  awaiting  another  shock. 
Others,  more  calm  and  collected,  were 
recounting  their  experiences  to  each  other. 
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Xo  sort  ol'  order  ])ri'v;iik'il :  but  fear  and 
con.^tornation    w<"'.re   evervwhere   apparent. 

I  took  the  road  south,  following  the 
stri'ain  of  travel,  not  knowing  particularly 
wlnn-e  I  went,  excepting  that  1  was  going 
south,  and  that  1  wanted  to  go  south. 
After  walking  a  couple  of  miles  and  find- 
ing myself  rather  weak,  because  of  the 
excitement  and  work  of  walking,  J  cast 
about  for  some  opportunity  to  get  break- 
fast. I  subsequently  secured  food  in  a 
cheap  restaurant. 

After  eating.  J  climbed  to  the  top  of 
Fotrero  Hill  to  view  the  conflagration. 
On  this  hill  many  had  assembled,  and  awe- 
stricken,  with  bate.d  breath,  were  seeing 
the  most  awful  sight  they  had  ever  be- 
held. It  was  now  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  business  section,  from 
Eighth  street  to  the  Ferry,  a  distance  of 
perhaps  a  mile.,  was  one  vast  furnace.  A 
fierce  and  awful  fire  ate  at  the  heart  of 
the  city  and  breathed  up  a  suffocating 
black  smoke.  From  eight,  ten  and  twelve- 
story  buildings,  supposedly  fireproof, 
flames  issued  at  every  window,  and  gushed 
from  the  to);s  like  the  blast  from  a  roUins 


mil!.  1  stood,  luartsick,  and  gazed  at 
the  spectacle.  It  was  too  clearly  apjiarent 
that  San  Francisco  was  doomed.  That 
stupendous  fire,  and  not  a  drgp  of  water! 
Already  the  desert  had  followed  the 
drought  far  in,  where  a  great  city  stood. 

Dynamite  was  being  used  freely,  and 
the  rej)orts  of  explosions  as  buildings  were 
blown  down  in  the  hope  of  checking  the 
flames,  were  constant.  This  heroic  meth- 
od was  the  only  possibility  of  checking  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  flames,  and  as  subse- 
quent e.vents  proved,  it  was  without  avail, 
save  for  protecting  a  portion  of  the  resi- 
dence district  later. 

Weak  and  sick  at  heart,  I  turned  away. 
I  decided,  now,  to  seek  seme  means  of 
conveyance  south  to  Palo  Alto  or  San 
Jose.  Those  conveyances  which  were  to 
be  seen  were  for  the  most  part  loaded  to 
their  full  capacity,  some  with  people  and 
others  with  household  goods.  Automo- 
bi lists  were  asking  twenty-five  to  fifty 
dollars  to  take  a  person  fairly  weJl  out- 
side the  city,  say  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  miles.  These  prices  were  readily 
iiaid  bv  those  who  had  the  moncv. 


The    Flood    mansion   on    Nob    HiU   after   the    fire. 
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Finally  a  vegetable  pedcllej,  driving  his 
wagon  south,  appeared.  He  had  brought 
a  load  in  from  South  San  Francisco,  sev- 
en miles  distant,  from  a  train  which  had 
penetrated  that  far,  and  could  come  no 
further.  I  paid  him  seventy-five  cents 
to  let  me  sit  on  the  seat  by  him.  Very 
soon  his  wagon  filled,  until  there  were 
eight  of  us.  In  this  manner  we  worked 
our  way  slowly  through  the  crowded 
streets  and  through  a  scene  of  wreckage. 
In  the  fifty  miles  that  I  traveled  that  day, 
1  saw  nothing  to  equal  the  disturbances 
of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  vicinity  of 
South  San  Francisco.  Immense  cracks, 
and  hundreds  of  them,  were  visible.  In 
places  the  ground  along  the  road  looked, 
in  limited  areas,  as  though  it  had  been 
plowed.  The  railroad  track  in  places 
was  thrown  bodily  off  the  embankment. 
In  other  places,  where  the  track  was  level 
^vith  the  ground,  the  rails  were  broken 
sharp  across.  Again,  immense  bends  in 
the  rails  showed  the  extent  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  earth's  surface  from  side  to 
side. 

When  we  reached  the  place  to  which  our 
driver  had  agreed  to  take  us,  I  inquired 
as  to  the  road,  and  began  to  walk  towards 


San  Mateo,  twelve  miles  further  on.  After 
walking  half  this  distance  I  came  to  a 
wayside  resort  called  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  where  automobilists  were  wont  to 
slake  their  thirst  ^a  better  days.  Many 
automobiles,  going  at  their  full  speed  lim- 
its, had  passed  me  on  the  road.  No  chance 
for  a  further  ride  had  so  far  presented 
itself.  I  was  thoroughly  tired  out.  and 
decided  to  avail  myself  of  the  shelter  nf 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  for  awhile.  In  a 
little  time  a  one-horse  buggy  with  a  single 
occupant  approached.  I  asked  if  I  might 
be  taken  in,  and  without  awaiting  for  the 
reply,  climbed  into  the  seat.  The  driver 
was  going  to  San  Jose.  So  was  I,  and 
thought  myself  lucky.  We.  drove  along 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  roads  in 
America, — as  this  one  certainly  is,— lined 
on  each  side  with  immense  eucalyptus 
trees  and  flanked  by  the  beautiful  hills. 
Whe.rever  works  of  man  had  been  raised, 
however,  the  wreckage  of  the  earthquake 
shock  was  all  too  plainly  to  be  seen.  Beau- 
tiful rose-embowered  cottages  were  thrown 
from  their  foundations.  The  stone  walls 
of  stately  mansions  had  crumbled  and 
fallen.  Immense  chimneys,  falling  on  the 
roofs,  had  cut  fearful  holes  through  to  the 
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The  lives  of  forty  persons  were   crushed  out,   as   they  slept,   by   the  collapse  of  this   building:. 
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street    scene   in  Chinatown,     This  unique   feature   of   San   Francisco  will   not  be   rebuilt   in   its   present   location. 
The  eathquake  and  fire  revealed  secrets  in  this  portion  of  the  city  that  had 
never  been   suspected   by    the   police. 


ground.  The  stone  and  brick  business 
houses  in  the  beautiful  villages  of  Bur- 
lingbam,  San  ]\rateo,  Belmont,  San  Car- 
los and  Kedwood  City,  were  largely  a 
frightful  mass  of  wreckage ;  but  what  com- 
posure   and    courage    remained    well-nigh 


left  us  at  Palo  Alto  wben  we  bebeld  the 
disaster  tliat  had  befalleji  tbe  noble  Stan- 
ford University.  Its  majestic  entrance 
gate  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  mag- 
nificent arch  was  wrecked  and  broken. 
The  Memorial  Chapel,  built  at  a  cost  of 
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A    BREAD    LINE. 

Thousands  of  hungry  people  from  all  classes  of  society  crowded  into  these  lines  to  obtain  food.     In   connection 

with   the  bread   line   was   established   a   crude   postal   service,   where   those   desiring   to    send 

messages     to     the     outside,     wrote     their    notes     on     barrels     placed     to     one 

side.     These  messages  were  delivered  without  envelopes  or  postage. 


two  million  dollars,  and  said  to  have  been 
the  most  beautiful  church  in  America, 
was  practically  demolished.  Three  of  the 
other  great  and  noble  buildings  were 
thrown  and  rent  asunder. 

Here  we  were  obliged  to  leave  our  jad- 
e.d  liorse^  and  at  a  cost  of  ten  dollars,  found 
a  conveyance  which  carried  us  eight  miles 
further.  From  there  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  taken  in  the  evening  into 
San  Jose  by  train,  which  was  runiing 
without  telegraphic  orders,  carrying  peo- 
ple away  from  the  nearest  point  to  which 
rail  approach  to  San  Francisco  could  be 
made. 

T  arrived  in  San  Jose  utterly  exhausted 
and  in  a  spirit  of  dejection  the  most  ab- 
solute that  one  can  imagine,  as  a  result 
of  the  fearful  experiences  of  the  day.  But 
here  new  scenes  of  death  and  destruction 
met  the  eye.  The  beautiful  little  city 
of  San  Jose  had  suffered  more  from  the 
earthquake,  shock  in  proportion  than  had 
San  Francisco,  but  the  disaster  of  the 
subsequent  fire  had  not  been  added  to  its 
woes. 

On  the  morrow,  by  train,  I  got  to  Oak- 
land, from  whence  I  was  to  start  to  my 


family  at  Los  Angeles.  The  depopula- 
tion of  San  Francisco  had  begun,  ferry 
se.rvice  was  resumed,  and  Oakland  was  a 
seething  mass  of  humanity.  Here  many 
of  the  most  interesting  features  connect- 
ed with  the  handling  of  the  hordes  of 
refugees  were  to  be  witnessed.  The  rail- 
road was  confronted  by  'a  tremendous  task, 
as  the  fleeing  multitude  sought  escai^e 
over  its  lines. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  ferry  loads  at 
the.  Oakland  side,  two  lines  would  be 
formed, — one,  of  persons  going  to  locali- 
ties Avithin  one  hundred  miles,  the  other 
of  those  desiring  to  travel  to  more  dis- 
tant points.  Eailroad  representatives 
would  walk  down  these  lines,  taking  the 
names  of  those  who  wished  to  depart,  and 
the  destination.  Few  questions  were  asked 
other  than  to  inquire  who  you  were,  where 
you  wanted  to  go,  and  how  many  there 
were  in  your  party.  A  slip  containing 
this  information  would  be  written  out, 
handed  to  the  person  desiring  transporta- 
tion, and  as  the  line  progressed  and  he 
reached  the  staff  of  clerks  at  work,  the 
slip  was  taken  and  a  pass  written  out  to 
correspond. 
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]'r(il)al)ly  this  fn  c-liaiidcMl  ami  "generous 
disbiuseiiiciit  if  iailr(ta(l  passes  has  ni-vur 
hecn  equaled   i]i   history. 

In  connection  with  tlie  bread  line, 
who.re  the  destitutes  gathered  for  free  food, 
a  most  unique  Unjted  States  postal  service 
was  established.  In  a  barrel  Avas  deposit- 
ed a  large  quantity  of  scraps  of  white  pa- 
per and  sharpened  lead  pencils.  Those 
desiring  to  send  messages  to  their  anxious 
friends  provided  themselves  with  tlicse 
materials  from  the  barrel,  and  wrote  their 
notes  as  they  slowly  proceeded  in  the 
bread  line.  !N"ear  the  end  of  the  line  an- 
other Ijarrel  was  stationed.  This  was  for 
the  reception  of  the  written  messages.  The 
message,  written  on  one  side,  with  the  ad- 
dress on  the  other,  and  without  stamps, 
were,  taken  up  by  the  postal  authorities, 
and  in  due  season  each  one  of  these  bits 
of  paper,  with  its  few  words  to  the  anxious 
ones  in  the  outside  world,  was  safely  de- 
livered. 

A  feature  that  reflects  in  a  vivid  and 
personal  way  the  chaotic  state  of  society 
and  business  in  San  Francisco  following 
the  disaster,  is  met  in  the  "want  ad."'  col- 
umn of  one  of  the  local  papers.  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  resumed  publication 
rn  Sunday,  April  22,  four  days  after  the 


cat;:stroplie.  The  advertisements  were 
mostly  made,  uj)  of  announcements  of 
business  nu-n  advising  the  public  where 
they  had  established  temporary  quarters, 
or  instructing  their  employes  where  to 
report.  The  most  interesting  part  of  this 
issue  was  five  columns  of  i)ersonals,  simi- 
lar to  the  following: 

MR.  AUDET — I'm  .safe  at  Presidio.  Union-.st. 
entrance,  right-hand  side,  first  house;  Al. 
M.    SIDDONS. 

WILL  some  one  of  1206  Market  st.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, inform  me  of  the  safety  of  my  chil- 
dren. MRS  ALICE  MelNNIS  and  WIL- 
LIAM McINNIS.  Direct  care  I.  O.  O.  F. 
Hall,    Oakland. 

WILL  any  of  the  three  men  who  were  on  the 
express  wagon  which  took  books,  boxes  and 
c'ress-suit  cases  from  Spreckles  Annex,  713 
Market  St.,  early  Wednesday  morning  com- 
municate with  lady  at  2018  Bush  street? 
AVill  pay  well   for  all  time  and  trouble. 

LOUISE  S.  GUSHING  arrived  Albany  Hotel, 
Oakland;  shall  go  to  Filmore  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,   Sunday;    courage,    shall    find    vou. 

MILES. 

IDA  GUSTAFSEN,  age  li,  address  953V2  How- 
ard. Tlie  mother  Is  at  the  Emergency  Hos- 
pital,  Berkeley. 

W'ANTED — -Information  regarding  children  of 
DR.  RAMON  CORRAL,  vice-president  of 
Mexico.  They  lived  with  Miss  Petronila 
Velasco,  1214A  Mason  St.  Notifv  F.  E. 
MONTEVERDE,  JR.,  care  Union  Savings 
Bank,   Oakland. 

WILL  the  gentleman  with  small  wagon  who 
took  trunk  for  lady  on  Franklin  st.,  nr. 
Hayes,  in  San  Francisco,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  ISth,  and  said  he  would  take 
it  out  on  McAllister  st.,  inform  her  where 
It  was  left?  Will  be  well  rewarded.  MISS 
A.   CHLEMENS,   2229   Elm   St.,   Oakland. 


A    wooden   building    in   San    Jose,    where    six   people    were    killed.      This   beautiful    little    city    suffered    more    in 
proportion   to   its   size   and   population   than   San   Francisco. 
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Outside  the  rang-e  of  the  fire  thousands   assembled  to   view   the   most   awful   sight  of   their  lives. 


IF  you  know  where  I  can  find  DR.  M.  HERZ- 
STEIN  of  the  Waldeck  Hospital,  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  any  of  his  assistants,  please  tele- 
phone Oakland  4153,  or  address  649  Oakland 
ave. ;  I  am  desirous  of  learning  the  where- 
abouts of  my  wife  and  two  children. 

FRANK    I.    TOWLE. 

Briefly,  thus  was  the  greatest  city  on 
the  Western  Coast  of  the  Americas  laid 
in  ruins  in  a  few  hours,  and  a  busy  popu- 
lation reduced  from  450,000  people  to 
scarce  150,000.  Eeduced  only  temporarily, 
to  be.  sure,  for  the  flight  is  long  over  now, 
and  the  tide  has  turned;  but  the  condi- 
tions resulting  from  such  sudden  and 
wholesale  havoc,  such  violent  shattering 
and  wrenching  of  the  whole  complex  sys- 
tem of  a  highly  organized  community, 
might  well  paralyze  any  but  the  bravest 
of  the  brave.  Fifteen  thousand  acres  of 
a  teeming  city  reduced  to  desert,  more 
than  fifty  thousand  buildings  in  ashes,  the 
homeless  thousands  that  still  cling  to  their 
'Tiundred  hills,"  huddling  in  tents  and 
army-built  sheds  close  where  the  man- 
sions of  millions — world-famous  mill- 
lions — rose  majestically  but  yesterday, 
and  those  who   still  have   roofs   of  their 


own — squatting  in  the  gutters  of  sen- 
tineled streets  to  cook  their  scant  meals; 
men  delving  in  cinder  heaps  for  what 
used  to  be  their  riches,  and  the  city's  ship- 
ping at  a  standstill;  a  financial  loss  (out- 
side of  and  in  addition  to  the  loss  cov- 
ered by  insurance)  of  probably  two  hun- 
dred million  dollars;  cherished  landmarks 
and  unique  associations,  in  which  no 
American  city  was  so  replete,  swept  away,, 
and  life  to  begin  all  over  again  for  all 
who  stake.d  on  the  San  Francisco  they 
loved — when  were  citizens  ever  before 
summoned  by  Fate  to  face  such  an  appall- 
ing situation  as  this? 

But  San  Francisco — let  the  name  stand 
for  the  spirit  of  a  great  people — is  not 
appalled,  and  one  can  already  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  future  through  the  smoke- 
that  bewildered  it  for  a  moment.  While- 
the  world  is  asking,  "Wliat  will  they  do?"" 
they  are  doing  it;  are  answering  by  lay- 
ing the  foundations,  while  yet  the.  ground 
is  hot,  of  a  greater  San  Francisco  than 
ever  was  dreamt  in  the  more  pleasant,  but 
lesser  days,  of  tranquillity. 


San  Francisco's  Optimism  and 
Reasons  For  It 

By  AV.  1).  Wood,  Ex- Mayor  of  Seattle 


HE  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, from  those  who 
named  her  Golden  Gate- 
way to  those  who  have 
made  her  a  granary  of 
gold,  have  occupied  an 
inspiring  position.  They 
have  ranged  the  lands 
and  seas  of  a  hemisphere;  they  have 
waged  a  commerce,  the  most  diverse  and 
divergent  in  the  world;  they  have  as- 
sembled and  assimilated  a  wealth  of 
treasure ;  they  have  developed  a  spirit  of 
daring  and  enterprise,  an  ability  to 
imagine  and  create,  a  faith  in  themselves 
and  in  their  cosmopolitan  neighbors,  un- 
equaled   in  the  world. 

It  is  not  at  all  remarkable,  then,  that 
when  the  people  of  San  Francisco  faced 
their  great  visitation,  they  were  able  to 
give  the  world  a  lesson  in  courage  and 
optimism  thus  far  unequaled  in  history. 
Our    calamities    are    largely    what    we 


•make  of  them.  They  occupy  the  space 
we  allot  to  them. 

San  Francisco  seems  to  have  under- 
stood this  truth  and  to  have  minimized 
her  misfortune  with  Spartan  courage  and 
cheerfulness.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
people  of  San  Francisco  have  a  range  of 
conception  which  enables  them  to  know 
what  constitutes  a  city. 

As  I  viewed  the  devastation  of  the  city 
by  the  Golden  Gate  day  after  day,  I  asked 
myself,  "What  constitutes  a  city,  after  all  ? 
Does  it  consist  in  its  buildings,  its  docks, 
its  goods  and  chattels  ?"  Xot  at  all ! 
San  Francisco's  facilities  for  life  and 
business  have  been  destroyed  in  part  only. 
But  if  they  had  been  destroyed  altogether, 
the  real  San  Francisco  would  still  remain. 

The  real  San  Francisco  is  her  capacity 
for  service  in  the  commerce  and  inter- 
course of  her  wide  enviilomnent.  Saji 
Francisco  has  lost  some  of  her  instru- 
ments  of  service,   but  the  people  whose 


The  first  building  in  New  San  Francisco — a  bakery  near  the  City  Hall. 
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San  Francisco's  handsome  City   Hall  before  the   earthquake   and  fire. 


service  have  made  her  great  still  live  and 
love  their  city,  and  those  who,  scattered 
over  a  half  glohe  of  lands  and  seas,  look 
to  her  for  service,  still  live  and  love  San 
Francisco  more  than  ever. 

San  Francisco's  optimism  does  not  rest 
on  illusions.  Xeither  does  it  detract  from 
the  splendid  heroism  of  her  people  in 
preserving  courage  and  hope  in  a  time 
of  danger,  surprise  and  bereavement,  to 
admit  that  her  optimism  rests  upon  good 
grounds.       San    Francisco's    optimism   is 


liased  upon  fearlessness  and  clear-headed- 
ness. She  triumphs  in  her  trial  because 
she  has  never  for  a  moment  lost  these 
faculties.  The  world  sympathizes  with 
her  in  he.r  trial,  but  loves  her  more  for 
her  triumph.  The  world  will  be  glad, 
too,  when  it  knows  the  facts,  to  congratu- 
late San  Francisco  upon  the  smallness 
of  her  apparent  catastrophe,  and  later  to 
rejoice  with  her  in  her  surpassing  restor- 
ation. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  things  that 
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guarantee  the  permanent  and  increasing 
greatness  of  San  Francisco.  Her  docks, 
her  railway  terminals  and  other  trans- 
portation facilities  are  practically  un- 
harmed. Iler  great  facilities  for  the  sup- 
ply of  water,  light,  street  transportation 
and  her  sewage  system  are  but  little  in- 
jured, and  their  service  will  be  fully  re- 
stored within  a  few  days.  Her  streets 
are  established  and  paved  as  they  were 
before  the  fire. 

^lany  of  the  buildings  injured  by  the 
earthquake  and  then  burned  by  the  fire 
have  been  destroyed  with  positive  ad- 
vantage to  the  City  of  San  Francisco, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  insurance  companies  through- 
out the  world. 

All  of  her  modern  buildings  have  come 
through  the  ordeal  with  but  a  partial  fire 
loss,  probably  fully  covered  by  insurance, 
and  will  soon  be  repaired  and  in  use 
again.  These  buildings  have  conferred 
upon  the  city  immeasurable  benefit  by 
demonstrating  that  San  Francisco  can 
be  rebuilt  in  a  manner  that  will  with- 
stand the  most  serious  disturbance  she 
has  ever  known  or  may  ever  anticipate. 

These  buildings  have  also  demonstrated 
that  San  Francisco's  foundations  for 
buildings  are  safe.     No  foundation  that 


would  be  approved  in  any  other  city  has 
been  found  wanting  in  the  recent  test. 
\Miere  artificial  changes  have  been  made 
by  the  deposit  of  loose  material,  some 
cracks  and  depressions  have  appeared  in 
the  surface  of  the.  ground,  but  no  dis- 
turbance has  occurred  in  the  underlying 
foundations  of  the  city. 

San  Francisco's  trade  and  commerce 
will  go  on  with  but  temporary  and  slight 
interruption.  She  will  be  rel>uilt  forth- 
with as  the  most  modern  city  in  the  world. 
She  will  disburse  in  her  restoration,  for 
some  years  to  come,  $100,000,000  a  year 
over  and  above  what  her  ordinary  con- 
struction would  have  been  without  her 
fire.  The  activity  of  business  and  con- 
struction in  San  Francisco  for  the  next 
few  years  will  be  without  equal  in  the 
world. 

As  a  city,  San  Francisco  will  actually 
benefit  by  this  great  calamity.  The  trials 
of  her  people  will  be  soon  forgotten. 

San  Francisco  has  vast  reserve  wealth 
which  she  will  employ  in  the  building 
of  the  new  city.  A  vast  sum  of  insur- 
ance money  will  contribute  to  the  same 
end,  and  a  still  larger  supply  of  outside 
capital  will  knock  at  San  Francisco's  door 
for  investment  of  the  up-building  of  the 
most  modern  citv  in  the  world. 


City  Hall,   which   occupiad   twenty-five   years   in   building,    after   the    disaster. 


The  Reconstruction  of  San  Francisco 


By  Rea  Irvin 


■  LANS  for  rebuilding  San 
Francisco  were  formu- 
lated almost  simultane- 
ously with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  labor  of 
years.  Wlien  the  first 
wave  of  horror  had 
passed  there  was  evi- 
denced a  cheerful  willingness  to  start 
anew.  The  optimistic  San  Franciscan 
saw  in  the  disaster  only  a  stimulus  to 
make  something  bigger  and  better.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  the  work  of  a  day  or  a 
year,  but  the  determination  and  courage 
shown  by  the  citizens  of  the  Bay  City 
will  surely  bring  results  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  large  property 
owners  met  their  losses  is  particularly 
admirable.     There  are  those  whose  wealth 


was  comprised  solely  of  street-railroad, 
telephone,  light  and  water  company  bonds. 
The  value  of  these  bonds  today  is  nil, 
but  the  holders  are  exhibiting  brave  hearts 
and  cheerful  faces. 

This  is  the  Western  spirit — the  spirit 
that  made  of  a  wilderness  the  throbbing 
center  of  commercial  activities.  Such  a 
spirit  assures  the  restoration  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

These  sons  of  hardy  pioneers,  now  pio- 
neers themselves,  are  not  only  willing  and 
anxious  to  start  anew  but  also  to  lend  a 
helping  hand,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to 
those  wlio  are  too  old  to  try  again. 

The  idlers,  the.  worthless  drones  and 
the  calamity  howlers  are  gone  and  the 
men  in  San  Francisco  today  are  of  the 
highest  type  of  energetic  manhood. 

A   meeting  was   arranged  between  the 


St.   Francis  Hotel  before  the   fire.     This  building  was  one  of   the  last   to  suffer,   and  even  now   can  be  repaired 

as  it  stands. 
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The  Bank  of  California,  showing-  vaults  intact. 


Board  of  Trade  and  the  wholesale  mer- 
chants on  April  28th,  and  firms  already 
using  large  sites  applied  for  more  space 
in  which  to  conduct  their  business.  The 
railroad  companies  offered  suitable  prop- 
erty for  temporary  or  permanent  use  by 
those  wishing  to  rebuild.  Real  estate 
agents  have  been  busy  filing  applications 
for  long  leases.  The  confidence  of  San 
Francisco  men  in  their  own  citv  cannot 


but  gain  the  confidence  of  other  cities, 
and  the  agents  of  Eastern  capitalists  are 
reviewing  the  situation. 

The  work  on  buildings  contemplated 
before  the  disaster  will  proceed  without 
delay.  A  seventeen-story  structure  will 
be  erected  on  Market  and  Fourth  streets, 
the  cost  to  approximate  $500,000. 

The  Mills  Building  will  not  only  be 
re-established,  but  it  will  be  enlarged  and 
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The  Mills  Building. 


The    Monadnock    Building'.  ' 

SOME    FAMILIAR    BUILDINGS    OF    SAI 


improved.  The  Claus  Spreckels  Building 
can  be  put  in  good  shape  in  six  weeks' 
time  at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  The  Crocker 
Building,  Shreve  Building,  Hotel  St. 
Francis,  Chronicle  Building,  Merchants' 
Exchange  and  many  other  familiar  struc- 
tures can  be  repaired  as  they  stand. 

It  is  evident  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  old  buildings  will  remain  to  make  the 
native  feel  at  home,  and  property  owners 
agree  that  the  city  should  be  rebuilt  in  the 
same  location.  At  present  much  of  the 
retail  business  is  being  conducted  on  up- 
town thoroughfares,  such  as  Fillmore  and 


Devisadero  streets,  but  when  the  down- 
town section  is  in  condition,  the  trade  will 
revert  to  the  old  channels.  Permits  to 
erect  temporary  shacks  are  requested,  and 
Market  street  will  soon  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  mining  camp. 

To  Architect  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  of 
Chicago,  the  leveling  of  San  Francisco 
appears  a  golden  opportunity  for  artistic 
reconstruction.  Mr.  Burnham's  plans 
have  long  been  discussed,  and  at  this 
time  they  form  a  subject  of  vital  interest 
to  the  municipal  authorities  and  the 
League.     Although  the  working  of  these 


San  Francisco's  famous   hostelry,   the   Palace  Hotel,   before   the   Are. 
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I  The   Grand  Hotel. 

JRANCISCO    WHICH    WILL    BE    RESTORED. 


The    Museum,    Gulden    Gate     Paik. 


plans  has  been  greatly  simplified  by  the 
fire,  the  necessary  funds  will  not  be  so 
readily  found.  Vast  areas  are  now  bare 
that  would  have  been  condemned  by  the 
city  governmjent. 

These  are  the  Burnham  plans :  The 
raising  of  the  grade  on  Market  street 
below  Kearney;  the  creation  of  a  civic 
center  at  the  corner  of  Van  Ness  avenue 
and  Market  streets;  the  extension  of  the 
Pan-Handle  to  this  point  and  thence  in 
an  arc  across  the  Mission  to  the  Pacific 
Mail  dock ;  the  construction  of  a  boulevard 
around  the  city;  a  park  and  stadium  on 
Twin  Peaks,  and  the  adornment  of  Sutro 
Heights. 

In  the  civic  center  at  Market  street 
and  Yan  Xess  avenue,  as  designed  by 
Burnham,  a  park  will  extend  from  City 
Hall  avenue  to  Market  street  and  thence 
to  Yan  Ness  Avenue.  The  Administra- 
tion Buildings  will  be  grouped  about  this 
park. 

This  ground  now  lies  bare  and  may  be 
easily  secured  by  the  city.  The  extension 
of  the  park  pan-handle  to  this  point  is 
an  easy  matter,  as  those  owning  property 
that  will  be  affected  are  willing  to  sell  at 
a  reasonable,  figure.  The  route  of  the 
proposed  boulevard  through  the  Mission 
has  been  cleared  of  buildings  and  its  con- 
struction presents  no  very  great  difficulties. 
The  boulevard  around  the  city  has  been 
started  and  one  section  of  it  is  complete. 

Many  other  suggestions  have  reached 
Mayor  Schmitz,  one  being  that  the  city 
be  heavily  bonded.  This  measure,  al- 
though warmly  recommended  by  some,  is 
verv  strongly  opposed  in  many  quarters. 

San  Francisco  has  approximately  $14,- 
000.000  worth  of  bonds  authorized  for 
municipal  improvements  unsold.  It  is 
proposed  that  Eastern  financiers  be  asked 


to  purchase  these  securities  immediately. 

The  insurance  companies  will  pay  all 
losses.  Much  of  this  money  will  go  to 
the  savings  banks,  as  they  hold  mort- 
gages on  the  property.  If  the  savings 
banks  would  deposit  their  funds  or  a  por- 
tion of  them  in  the  commercial  banks 
and  trust  companies  it  would  greatly 
assist  in  re-establishing  the  commercial 
banks  and  result  in  an  expansion  of  bank- 
ing credits. 

Every  individual,  every  corporation 
must  work  for  the  good  of  the  new  city. 

But  there  is  a  part  of  San  Francisco 
that  can  not  be  replaced.  There  are  con- 
ditions past  that  may  never  again  exist. 
The  studios  of  the  Latin  Quarter  are  no 
more;  the  studios  where  art  was  courted 
and  cared  for;  where  men  and  women 
worked  and  played,  hungered  and  drank, 
sang  and  wept  together.  In  this  quarter, 
where  the  vegetable  wagons  rumbled 
noisily  over  the  stones  in  the  early  morn- 
ings the  houses  were  old  and  sometimes 
ricketv.  but  their  very  age  appealed  to  the 
students  of  art.  On  the  walls  and  doors 
of  the  studios  were  painted  the  names 
of  those  who  had  gone  before — some  since 
famous,   others  long  forgotten. 

In  the  cafes  of  San  Francisco's  Latin 
Quarter  were  to  be  found  the  types  of 
Paris.  The  artist,  the  model,  the  poet, 
the  idler,  the.  dilettante,  the  musician,  the 
critic,  all  were  there  in  this  little  Bo- 
hemia. 

The  cafes,  the  studios  and  their  treasures 
are  gone.  Here  is  something  dead.  Here 
the  ashes  and  east  wind  keen  the  courts 
where  artists  "gloried  and  drank  deep.'' 

But  the  artists  have  not  forsaken  the 
city.  Thev  will  remain,  and  art  and  com- 
merce shall  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  mak- 
ing of  Greater  San   Francisco. 


The  Story  of  the  Bulletins 


By  A^an  AV.  Anderson 


^AELY  in  the  morning  of 
the  eighteenth  of  April, 
the  telegraph  operators 
of  San  Francisco  began 
sending  forth  a  series  of 
informal  messages  that 
horrified  the  world.  Few 
people  as  they  eagerly 
devoured  the  news  of  the  greatest  calamity 
in  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast  gave 
the  quiet  and  modest  heroes  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  a  single  thought.  It  was 
for  the  men  at  the  key-board  to  spread 
consternation  far  and  wide.  All  during 
that  dreadful  catastrophe,  they  grimly 
stuck  to  their  posts  until  driven  out  by 
fire.     Then  they  took  up  station  at  the 


closest  point  of  vantage,  trying  the  wire- 
less from  the  Islands  in  the  Harbor,  and 
picking  it  up  at  the  sub-stations  in  the 
nearby  towns.  As  soon  as  the  ruins  were 
cool  enough  to  pejmit,  they  were  back 
again  to  their  old  locations  with  their 
strands  of  wire  encircling  the  globe. 

The  great  telegraph  companies  who  are 
regarded  as  being  so  heartless  felt  that  this 
news  belonged  to  the.  people  and  they  gave 
it  to  them  freely  before  doling  it  out  to 
the  greedy  extras.  The  crowds  assembled 
in  front  of  their  ofl&ces,  read  the  bulletins 
and  knew  that  they  were  getting  the  truth. 
All  over  the  country  they  stood  and  saw 
the  life  blood  of  a  great  and  beautiful 
city  flow  forth  in  anguish.  And  these  are 
the  signs  that  told : 


BULLETIN. 

The  postal-Telegraph-Calile  Company. 
To  Po. 

To   answer  to    query   as    to  what  caused   damaj^e ,    S.F.    aays  the 
greatest   damage  done  by  fire  account    no   water,    they  are  getting 
a"t    it   now,    as    it   has   such  headwa;v-  can   not   control    it.      The   damage 
by   earthquake  very  severe,    and   considerable  loss  of  life  by 
falling  buildings.      The  Call   J^uilding    is    in  full   blaze  now  and 
it   is   only  question  of  ininutes  for  us    in  Postal   here. 
10:30  A.K.   18th  April. 

BULLETIN. 

J,G,B, 

Po. 
San  Prancisco  says  fire  within  few  doors  now.  They  are  going 
to  move  out  right  now, 

11:05  A.M.  18th. 

BULLETIN. 

The  city  practically  ruined  by  fire.   It's  within  half 
block  of  us  in  the  same  block.   The  Call  Building  is  burned  out 
entirely,  the  Examiner  Building  just  fell  in  a  heap.   Fire  all 
around  in  every  direction  and  way  out  in  the  residence  district. 
Destruction  by  earthquake  something  frightful.   The  City  Hall 
dome  stripped  and  only  the  frame  work  standing.   The  St. Ignatius 
Church  and  College  are  burned  to  ground.   The  liaporium  "-is  gone, 
entire  building,  also  the  Old  Flood  Building.   Lots  of  new 
buildings  just  recently  finished  are  completely  destroyed.   They 
are  blowing  standing  buildings,  that  are  in  path  of  flames,  up 
with  dynamite.  Ko  ?*'ater.   It's  awful.   There  is  ho  communication 
anywhere  and  entire  phone  system  busted. 

"I  wemt  to  get  out  of  here  or  be  blown  up." 

Chief  Operator  Postal  Telegraph  office^ 
San  Francisco,  Cal .  2:20  P.N. 
April  18,  1906. 


BULLETIN. 

The  Postal-Telegraph-Cable  Company, 
Goat  Island,  9*: 45  A.V..    19th. 

Fire  still  spreading.   Everything  is  gone  far  "back  as  27th 
Street  and  South  as  far  hack  as  the  foot  hills.   Coning  down 
Broadway  to  Waterfront  on  North  side,  last  part  of  business  section. 
?7o  tickets  on  Perries  are  being  sold  for  Frisco.   >Jo  one  is 
allowed  to  return  from  Oakland.   Scores  of  dead  are  lying  along 
the  street, 'but  will  be  taken  care  of  from  now  on.   Dynamiting 
has  stopped  unless  to  try  to  check  it.   Smoke  clearing  over  the 
burned  section.   Palace  and  Grand  Hotels,  Call,  Exaniner  and 
Chronicle  Buildings  still  stand  but  entirely  gutted  out.   Hall 
of  Justice  and  City  Hall  entirely  destroyed.  Prisoners  are 
under  guard  of  soldiers  and  sailors.   V.'oraen  and  children  were^in 
pitiful  condition  yesterday,  but  are  being  cared  for  now.   The 
cruisers  Chicago  and  Marblehead  landed  sailors  and  ^'arines  for 
duty  in  guarding  against  pillaging. 

BUTXETII^. 

Goat  Island,  10:25  P.M.  19th. 

"Fairrr.ount  Hotel  entirely  burned.   71anes  spreading  North  to 
Washington  Square  and  North  beyond  Nob  Hill.   Sweeping  around 
base  of  hills  to  Southwest  of  city  destroying  what  was  thought 
to  fisive   been  saved  twenty- four  hours  ago.   Cruiser  Chicago 
arrived.  Lands  force  to  assist  rcilitarv'.   Authorities  shooting 
pillagers  right  and  left.   Food  is  very  scarce.  Prices  more 
than  doubled.   ''I^^ater  can  hardly  be  obtained  eve?i  for  drinking 
purposes.   The  entire  city  v/ith  no  exceptions  is  doomed.  Golden 
Gate  Park  one  vast  hospital.   Loss  of  life  at  least  one  thousand 
and  still  growing.  Loss  of  property  estimated  several  billions. 
Running  out  of  dynamite  and  the  police  are  compelling  people  to 
Y/ork  at  the  point  of  revolvers.   The  streets  of  Oakland  are 
crowded  with  women  and  children  with  no  place  to  sleep  and  with 
nothing  to  eat.   The  hospitals  are  all  destroyed  and  the 
wounded  are  being  cared  for  by  military  doctors  and  surgeons 
taking  them  to  the  hospitals  at  the  Presidio  and  Goat  Island." 

BULJ.ETIN. 

"Fire  raging  along  the  top  of  Telegraph  Hill  from  the 
South.  Must  soon  reach  the  last  buildings  in  this  direction.'^ 
Heavy. smoke  obscures  view.   Still  dynamiting  with  no  effect  it 
seems.   Sailors  Home,  foot  Brannan  Street,  stands  alone.  Palace, 
Grand  and  Fairmount  still  stand  but  are  completely  gutted.  Will 
have  something  new  soon  as  they  send  me  the  bulletin.   This  is 
just  what  I  can  see  from  here." 

Naval  Training  Station, 

San  Francisco.  20th.  6.35  A.M 

BULLETIN. 

Goat  Island. 

"Midnight.  Wind  changing  to  West  however  but  little  wind.  Fire 
spreading  North  and  South.   Cemnot  see  to  West  owing  to  smoke. 
Still  dynamiting  but  seeirts  to  be  of  no  avail.  Military  and 
Navy  have  situation  under  fairly  good  control.  Mayor  Schmitz 
issues  proclamation  giving  military  right  to  shoot  pillagers. 
Many  shot  down  for  stealing  from  unprotected  stores  and  families, 
and  for  insulting  women.   The  city  is  under  njartial  law  and  the 
soldiers  do  not  hesitate  but  shoot  down  any  one  seen  in  the  act 
of  thievliig.  Provisions  unobtainable.  Bread  sells  75  cents 
loaf,  soda-orackers  10  cents  each.  Water  unobtainable.   Santa 
Rosa  mass  of  smoky  ruins.  Loss  of  life  there  also.   San  jose  10. 
dead.   Sheriff  Alameda  County  closes  all  saloons. 
12:27  A.M.  20th." 


The    refugees'    camp    at    Golden    Gate    Park,    San    Francisco, 


The  Relief  Work  at  Portland,  Oregon 

An  account  of  the  aid  given  by  the  philanthropic  organizations  of  the 
Rose  City  to  the  San  Francisco  Refugees 

Bv  Sidona  V.  Johnson 


'HEN  destiny  laid  its 
heavy  hand  upon  the 
teeming  city  of  San 
Francisco  and  its  fear- 
stricken,  sorrow-laden, 
half-clad,  worn  and  hun- 
gry citizens  fared  forth 
in  all  directions,  eager 
to  reach  some  kindly 
haven  of  rest  and  secur- 
ity, warm  human  nature  held  out  gener- 
ous hands  everywhere,  and  the  relief  of- 
fered was  so  spontaneous  and  bounteous 
that  the  catastrophe  has  been  mitigated 
in  so  far  as  man  can  relieve  his  fellow- 
man  in  time  of  dire  calamity. 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  the  tale  of  horror 
flashed  over  the  wires  became  a  call  for 
a  meeting  of  citizens,  led  by  all  the  chari- 
table organizations  in  the  city,  prominent 
among  which  are  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  its  auxiliary  Travelers' 
Aid  Society,  the  City  Board  of  Charities, 
and  the  People's  Institute.  These  organi- 
zations  and  their   tireless   efforts   to   aid, 


wherever  aid  is  needed,  are  all  so  well 
known  that  the  mere  mention  of  them 
is  suflBcient  story,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  the  People's  Institute,  a  philan- 
thropic movement  comparatively  new,  car- 
ried on  by  the  people  for  the  people,  cov- 
ering a  line  of  work  in  many  ways  not 
reached  by  others,  and  constituting  withal 
an  organized  charity  of  which  any  city 
might  justly  be  proud.  The  feminine, 
and  therefore  the  spiritually  strong,  right 
hand  of  the  People's  Institute  is  the  Insti- 
tute Club,  though,  in  fact,  it  is  an  inde- 
pendent organization  of  scarce  two  years' 
growth.  It  was  founded  by  women  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Port- 
land, for  the  express  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing social  settlement  work  in  the  district 
known  as  the  "North  End,"  the  object 
being  to  extend  educational,  industrial, 
social,  religious  and  friendly  aid  to  the 
women  and  children  within  its  reach. 

Although  established  by  a  church,  the 
work  of  the  Institute  Club  is  entirely  non- 
sectarian,    and   is    broadly    managed    and 


'L'llK   RELIEF  WORK  AT  PORTLAND,  OKE(iOX 


liberally  supported  by  many  women  for- 
tunately possessed  of  material  wealth,  and 
yet  more  fortunately  dowered  with  spirit- 
ual grace,  in  the  light  of  which  they  are 
happily  engaged  in  uplifting  fellow  crea- 
tures whose  lot  in  life  leads  along  the 
lowly  by-ways  where  beauty  and  sweetness 
are  undeveloped,  unknown,  unsuspected. 
This  band  of  earnest  gentlewomen  quietly 
carry  on  their  beautiful  mission  of  light 
in  the  substantial  two-story  brick  building 
at  the  corner  of  Burnside  and  Fourth 
streets  in  Portland,  Oregon,  known  as  the 
"Men's  Resort  and  People's  Institute,"  The 
well-appointed  and  well-managed  rooms  of 
the  Institute  served  a  most  important  part 
in  the  relief  accorded  the  sadly  dilapidated 
and  fatigued  San  Francisco  refuge.es  in 
Portland,  for  as  soon  as  the  relief  work 
was  under  way  the  president  of  the  Insti- 
tute Club  generously  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  General  Committee  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Club,  its  complete  equipment 
and  rooms  for  the  reception  and  care  of 
women  and  children,  and  there  more  than 
five  hundred  of  the  hapless  refugees  were 
supplied  with  baths,  clothes,  food,  rest, 
medical  attendance  and  good  cheer,  while 
the  regular  work  of  the  Club  was  for  the 
time  attended  to  in  rooms  rented  from 
neighboring  missions. 

At  the  public  meeting  held  to  consider 


ways  and  means  of  quickly  alleviating  the 
distress  caused  by  the  catastrophe  in  Cali- 
fornia it  was  decided  not  only  to  supply 
San  Francisco  with  immediate  assistance, 
but,  as  well,  to  receive  and  care  for  all 
refugees  from  there  upon  arrival  in  Port- 
land, and  for  these  purposes  to  ask  the 
public  for  donations  of  money,  clothing 
and  food,  all  the  work  incident  there- 
to to  be  done  under  one  management,  to 
be  known  as  the  Portland  Relief  Commit- 
tee. This  plan  was  carried  out  heartily  and 
cheerfully  to  the  end.  The  necessary  sub- 
committees were  soon  appointed,  and  be- 
fore long  subscriptions  of  money  and  sup- 
plies were  being  received,  and  there  was 
in  operation  a  "Relief  Bureau"  at  the 
Union  Depot,  well  equipped  to  receive  the 
refugees;  also  a  "Supply  Department"  at 
the  Armory,  which  in  a  short  time  took  on 
the  appearance  of  a  department  store. 
Order,  good  sense,  good  will,  generosity 
and  industry  marked  the  work  from  first 
to  last,  and  the  thousands  of  people  helped 
and  befriended  will  cheerfully  so  attest. 
Interesting  stories  were  related  by  the 
people  fleeing  to  places  of  succor  and 
safety,  though  few  were  inclined  to  talk 
imless  closely  questioned.  Hurrying  from 
the  burning  city,  the  refugees  at  the  Oak- 
land ]\Iole  found  signs  offering  "Free 
Transportation,"  and  scrambled  there  to 


The  scene  of  desolation  from  which  the  refugees  fled.     This  photograph  shows  the  wrecked  city  from  the  Mint. 

looking:  towards  the  Bay. 
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take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  get 
away  from  the  horror.  That  "might  was 
right"  on  that  sorry  occasion  is  proven  by 
the.  fact  that  during  the  first  few  days; 
when  refugees  were  arriving  in  largest 
numbers  there  were  among  the  fifteen 
hundred  very  few  who  needed  medical  at- 
tention and  hospital  relief,  while  a  few 
days  later,  when  the  arrivals  had  decreased 
to  three  and  four  hundred,  the  maimed, 
the  sick,  and  the  physically  weak  and  help- 
less were  numerous.  Many  heart-rend- 
ing separations  were,  forced  upon  people 
by  circumstances  unavoidably  attending 
the  frantic  exodus  from  the  doomed  city 
and  the  fight  for  place  in  the  trains  freely 
ofEered  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  other 
railways,  and  many  children  became  sep- 
arated from  parents,  husbands  from  wives, 
and  friends  from  friends.  So  desperate  was 
the  struggle  to  get  aboard  the  cars  that 
many  were  seriously  injured,  and  in  this 
condition  made  the  long  journey  to  Port- 
land, minus  all  comfort  and  attention  un- 
til after  their  arrival.  The  refugees  were 
packed  closely  into  the  day  coaches  in 
which  the  trip  was  made,  in  many  cases 
a  family  of  six  or  eight  occupying  two 
seats,  but,  generally  speaking,  they  were 
fairly  comfortable,  and  so  glad  to  put  dis- 
tance between  themselves  and  the  dreaded 
tremblers  that  they  accepted  most  any- 
thing as  "good  enough."  Almost  without 
exception  the  reiugees  came  carrying 
everything  they  owned  in  the  world.  Some 
had  it  all  upon  their  backs;  others,  more 
fortunate,  had  pillowcases  and  unconven- 
tional and  surprising  bundles,  while  a 
trunk  was  rarely  in  evidence. 

All  the  refugees  reported  the  most  gen- 
erous and  lavish  attention  en  route  to 
Portland.  At  every  station  they  were 
bountifully  supplied  with  coffee,  milk  and 
food,  the  people  fairly  vieing  with  each 
other  in  their  eagerness  to  have  their  of- 
ferings accepted  b.y  the  occunants  of  the 
crowded  cars.  Ashland  and  Medford,  Ore- 
gon, will  always  be  reanembered  by  the 
refugees,  for  at  these  two  prosperous  towns 
every  trainload  was  welcomed  with  warm 
meals,  clothing  and  other  comforts  for  the 
sufferers,  and  trains  were  stopped  long 
enough  for  the  travelers  to  get  off  and 
partake  of  the  hospitality  offered.  In  like 
manner,  Salem  and  Woodburn  made  en- 
viable reputations  for  themselves,  and 
train  crews  were  loudly  praised  for  the 
comfort  and  attention  accorded  their  un- 


fortunate guests. 

A  noteworthy,  almost  grewsome,  inci- 
dent of  the  arrival  of  the  refugees  at  the 
Union  Depot  in  Portland  was  their  silence. 
On  days  when  fifteen  hundred  people  ar- 
rived, if  it  had  not  been  for  the  cheerful 
talk  and  bustle  of  the  members  of  the 
Relief  Committee  the  silence  would  have 
been  nothing  short  of  ominous. 

As  the  arriving  trains  deposited  the 
hundreds  of  weary  wanderers,  they  were 
invited  into  the  Eelief  Bureau  at  the  de- 
pot, and  there  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  stand  in  line  in  order  that  all  could 
be  served,  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
with  meal  tickets,  bath  tickets,  lodgings, 
orders  for  clothing,  and  orders  for  trans- 
portation for  those  who  wished  to  con- 
tinue the  journey.  The  crowds  were  so 
great  that  attention  could  not  be  given 
them  without  some  delay,  but  commit- 
tees were  busy  going  up  and  down  the  line 
looking  for  emergency  cases,  and  all  in 
need  of  immediate  attention  were  at  once 
taken  from  the  line  and  made  comfortable. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  refugees  contin- 
tinued  their  journey  to  points  beyond 
Portland,  where  they  expected  to  be  met 
l)y  relatives  or  friends,  assistance  or  em- 
ployment. Those  who  remained  were 
supplied  with  lodgings,  meals,  and  the 
comforts  of  life  until  they  secured  em- 
ployment, which  was  found  for  them  by 
the  Employment  Bureau  of  the  Portland 
Eelief  Committee.  Nearly  all  of  the  wo- 
men and  children  in  sore  need  of  immedi- 
ate attention  were  taken  from  the  depot 
in  private  carriages  to  the  People's  Insti- 
tute, or  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  where  every 
comfort  was  provided  them,  and  it  was  a 
l)eautiful  sight  to  see  the  women  of  Port- 
land, bred  and  born  in  luxury,  minister- 
ing with  willing  hands  to  the  hapless 
babes  and  women  as  they  were  brought  in. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  cash  was  subscribed  by  Portland  for  the 
relief  work,  in  addition  to  carloads  of  lum- 
ber, tents,  clothing,  food,  and  medical  sup- 
plies. Privately,  many  Portland  people 
promptly  sent  generous  relief  to  friends 
and  relatives  in  the  city  of  disaster.  Some 
three  thousand  five  hundred  destitute  refu- 
gees passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Port- 
land Eelief  Committee,  and  were  supplied 
with  meals,  baths,  clothing,  lodgings  and 
employment,  where  wanted.  The  total 
number  of  refugees  arriving  in  Portland 
to  date  is  estimated  at  about  five  thousand. 


DyA^LLIAM  BITTLE.  AVBLLS 


HERE  is  one  word  that  expresses  the  great  difference  be- 
fi^  tween  men.     Its  possession  means  success,  and  the  lack  of 
it,  failure.     It  is  the  key  that  will  unlock  the  impossible. 
That  word  is  resourcefulness.    There  is  struggle  and  worry 
and  failure  because  men  can  see  only  one  way  of  doing  a 
thing.     If  it   can't  be  done    that  way,  "give  up,"  is  the 
slogan  of  the  sloth,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not.      Yet   there   are   possibilities — a 
hundred  possibilities  inviting  action,  inviting  accomplishment.     There  is  no  im- 
possible, no  "can't,"  to  him  who  knows  even  a  little.    All  nature  cries  out  this  fact, 
beseeches  belief  in  it.    "If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say 
unto  this  mountain,  Remove  hence  to  yonder  place;  and  it  shall  remove;  and 
nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto  you."     The  world  gives  its  rewards  freely  and 
rightly  to  the  man  who  has  the  sense  to  recognize  this.     Success  worth  having  never 
happens.    It  is  the  result  of  thought,  resource,  and  the  man  who  can  think  is  worthy 
of  success.     But  we  pigmies  of  little  faith — less  than  a  mustard  seed — crawl  like 
ignoble  creatures  through  the  years  of  our  lives,  and  it  is  sickening  to  think  of 
it — to  think  of  what  men  might  be,  what  we  might  be,  if  we  were  in  tune  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  nature  and  the  possibilities  about  us. 


'T'lIE  significant  fact  to  the  world  about  the  California  disaster  is  not  that  San 
*  Francisco  was  destroyed,  and  that  great  damage  was  done  other  communities  of 
the  state,  but  that  one  of  the  highest  expressions  of  humanity  has  been  thoroughly 
vindicated.  There  are  those  who  say  that  society  does  not  progress  except  in  a 
material  way.  The  California  disaster  disproves  this.  The  outpouring  of  sympathy 
and  aid  to  the  stricken  cities  was  remarkable  in  many  ways,  and  would  indicate  that 
the  finer  sensibilities  of  mankind,  as  a  whole,  are  susceptible  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment, just  as  are  the  material  things  of  the  universe.  Men  are  better,  higher- 
minded,  more  sympathetic,  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  they  will 
achieve  a  great  development  and  a  more  satisfactor}-  self-expression  of  the  best  in 
mankind  a  hundred  years  hence.  Human  sjonpathy  is  broadening.  Men  are  realiz- 
ing that  the  world  has  a  duty,  a  responsibility,  to  itself.  The  California  disaster, 
terrible  as  it  was,  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  bringing  mankind  to  a  realization  of 
this  fact.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  catastrophe  was  a  benefit,  as  are  possibly  all 
disasters  which  result  in  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Educa- 
tion, science,  literature  and  art  have  all  played  conspicuous  parts  in  various  periods  of 
the  world's  history.  The  greatest  need  of  the  world,  however,  has  lain  comparatively 
neglected,  and  only  a  great  calamity  can  stop  the  world  from  its  headlong  rush 
toward  sordid  considerations,  and  compel  it  to  pause,  for  a  while  at  least,  and  think 
of  man  himself.  It  is  men  that  make  up  this  world,  and  not  things.  We  are  apt 
to  think,  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence,  that  things  are  the  goal,  and  men  their 
obedient  servants.  It  is  this  false  and  baneiul  viewpoint  which  dethrones  mankind 
and  exalts  wealth,  or  position,  or  influence,  to  the  place  which  ought  to  be  occupied 
by  sympathy,  manhood,  justice,  truth  and  honor. 


IMFKE6^ION6 
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THERE  IS  NO  REAL  HELP  BUT  SELF  HELP 


)AN  FRANCISCO  has 
gone  up  in  smoke  and 
down  in  ashes.  A  city  of 
more  than  half  a  million 
of  people  gone  in  three 
days;  the  city  of  half  a 
century's  building ;  the 
city  of  the  Argonauts  of 
1849,  the  gold  seekers  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe;  the  diggers  of  river  beds  and 
sluicers  of  hillsides,  who  left  only  the  bare 
stones  behind  them;  the  men  of  the  pick 
and  pan,  the  cradle  and  sluice  box;  the 
men  in  big  hats,  big  beards,  flannel  shirts 
and  miners'  boots,  moiling  and  toiling  in 
the  yellow  water  and  muddy  gravel  for 
gold.  Gold,  gold,  gold,  the  eternal  se- 
ducer. The  days  of  suffering,  of  separat- 
ed families,  of  husbands,  fathers,  broth- 
ers, lovers,  never  heard  of  again,  or  found 
too  late.  The  days  of  two  ounces  of  gold 
for  a  sack  of  flour;  and  potatoes  and  on- 
ions more  steadily  precious  than  gold 
itself;  the  days  of  the  gay  saloon;  the 
)pen  faro  bank,  night  and  day;  the  clat- 
ier  of  glasses  and  poker  chips;  the  quick 
shot  and  the  corpse  carried  out  and  cov- 
ered; the  fluttering  flock  of  women — Mex- 
ican, Indian,  Kanaka,  English,  German, 
French,  Italian,  American,  "Bad  Women," 
"Lost  Women,"  but  still  women  not  wholly 
bad,  nor  altogether  lost;  "The  City  of  the 
Golden  Gate";  her  granaries  and  wine- 
storehouses;  her  wharves  and  palaces, 
built  from  that  surer  gold  of  the  .grape, 
the  harvest  and  the  forest ;  miles  and  miles 
of  stores,  warehouses,  clubs,  newspaper  oi- 
fices,  hotels,  banks,  towering  buildings 
and  crowded  homes;  the  slow  building  of 
half  a  century,  gone  "in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye." 

Yesterday  San  Francisco  sat  upon  her 
hills  and  viewed  the  Orient  coming  to  her 
feet  through  the  Golden  Gate,  and  today 


she  is  not.  Only  her  gaunt  skeleton  re- 
mains, ruins  standing  amid  ruin;  all  this 
teeming  city,  broken  like  a  bubble  and 
vanished  instantly ;  the  pride  of  man  hum- 
bled before  the  least  of  Nature's  threaten- 
ings;  to  be  wakened  from  sleep  by  the 
rocking  of  the  house,  chimneys  crashing 
down,  upper  stories  sinking  into  cellars, 
and  the  solid  city  swaying  to  and  fro  like 
a  drunken  man;  the  fixed  and  granite- 
rooted  earth  we  have  learned  to  trust  as 
the  one  stable  thing  in  our  lives,  shiver- 
ing, trembling,  throwing  massive  piles, 
libraries,  churches,  hotels  about  like  boil- 
ing peas,  and  they  crack,  tremble  and  crash 
down  in  deafening  volleys  and  dusty 
clouds.  And  while  the  people  rush  into 
tbe  streets,  frenzied  and  helpless  before 
the  cataclysm,  fire  seizes  the  city.  Fathers 
are  absent  from  daughters ;  husbands  from 
wives;  mothers  from  little  children.  In 
the  confusion  there  is  more  separation. 
Children  are  lost  in  the  crowd  and  no  one 
knows  whether  they  live  or  die.  The  sick 
are  carried  on  their  beds.  The  dying  die 
in  the  street  and  are  done  with  it.  The 
helpless  incurables  in  hospitals  are  put  to 
death  in  a  terrible  mercy.  The  insane  are 
set  free,  or  crushed  or  smothered,  as  chance 
dictates.  The  priest  and  the  Good  Samari- 
tan on  his  errand  of  mercy,  the  young 
girl  and  the  noble  woman  are  ground  to 
death  in  the  toppling  ruins,  and  the  thief, 
the  debauchee,  and  the  idiot  safely  live. 

At  first  there  is  a  wild  stampede  for  the 
ferr}',  for  the  water,  for  Oakland,  for  life. 
A  hundred  dollars  is  paid  for  a  ride  of  a 
few  blocks.  Women  try  to  drag  trunks, 
men  are  fleeing  in  their  underclothes. 
Women  are  shrieking  in  their  nightdresses, 
though  as  a  rule  women  seem  calmer  than 
men;  children  are  sobbing  and  screaming 
with  terror.  Some  seize  pictures,  some  a 
bird   cage.,   some   their  precious   all   in   a 
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valise,  but  as  the  fire  spreads  and  threat- 
ens to  encompass  them,  and  as  people  be- 
come exhausted,  all  is  left  behind,  and  it 
is  one  great  flight  for  life. 

The  squares  are.  filled  with  the  injured, 
the  sick,  and  the  homeless.  Babies  are 
born  and  invalids  die.  The  exodus  to 
the  ferries  is  a  steady,  compact  stream. 

There  is  the  heartless  scrambling  when 
life  is  at  stake,  and  the  weakest  must  go 
to  the  wall;  except  when  the  heroes  arise, 
as  they  always  do,  to  make  us  keep  faith 
in  our  kind;  men  and  women  who  think 
not  of  self;  who  help  the  sick,  the  trem- 
bling, the  weak;  who  comfort  the  weep- 
ing, who  stand  back  and  give  way  and 
say,  "Others  first/'  with  that  nobility  of 
the  shipwreck  which  calmly  sends  others 
to  life  and  voluntarily  goes  to  death. 

The  wretched  of  the  earth  see  their  one 
chance,  when  it  is  sure  they  are  not  to  be 
engulfed  to  hell  instantly,  and  that  the 
earth  indeed  remains  to  them,  to  seize 
one  moment  before  death.  They  pillage 
the  good  things  of  life  they  have  coveted, 
champagne,  whisky  and  brandy.  Some 
lie  down  to  be  roasted  alive  and  are 
left  with  a  drunken  laugh.  Corpses  are 
rifled  for  jewelry  and  money;  a  girl,  in 
a  dead  faint,  is  brought  to  life,  finding 
her  hand  severed  at  the  wrist  for  her  rings. 
The  military  come  upon  the  scene,  and 
the  new,  untried  militia  man  adds  to  the 
terror  of  the  stricken  city.  Men  are  shot 
at  night  from  the  sheer  cowardice  of  the 
sentinel.  Men  are  killed  for  helping 
themselves  to  a  few  dollars'  worth  of 
clothes.  One  man  rummaging  a  trunk  is 
shot  and  falls  dead,  headlong,  into  the 
trunk.  It  was  his  own,  so  there  was  no 
one  to  complain  of  the  bloodied  clothes. 
Major  Tilden  was  shot  and  killed  in  his 
automobile  while  on  Eed  Cross  work.  The 
sentinel  didn't  hear  him  say  "Eed  Cross," 
so  killed  him.  Brains  and  a  rifle  should 
always  go  together.  Unfortunately,  the 
militia  had  the  rifles,  and  they  selected 
other  people's  brains  for  targets. 

The  water  mains  were  disrupted.  There 
was  no  water  to  fight  fire,  and  but  little 
to  drink.  People,  drank  from  puddles  in 
the  street,  from  sewers.  Women  in  party 
dress  roamed  the  street,  bedraggled,  and 
not  knowing  whether  a  soul  of  their  fami- 
lies was  left  alive. 

To  add  to  the  texror,  shock  succeeded 
shock,  and  the  people,  knowing  the  awful 
forces   of  the   earth,   trembled   in   uncer- 


tainty as  to  what  the  end  was  to  be.  But 
so  indifferent  is  Nature  that  on  the  second 
morning  of  this  annihilation,  which  will 
stand  in  all  history  as  one  of  the  great 
disasters  of  the  world,  when  San  Francisco 
was  in  its  death  throes,  and  human  mis- 
ery was  beyond  measure,  I  lay  on  the 
grass  under  a  budding  locust  tree  and 
heard  a  song  sparrow  sing  to  the  blue 
sky  and  the  wilderness  of  blossoms,  as 
blithe,  a  spring  song  as  I  ever  heard.  The 
morning  was  a  peaceful  foretaste  of  June. 
A  light  haze  over  the  hills,  a  warmth  all 
over  the  pale,  yellowish-green  landscape, 
so  new  in  its  coming  finery,  and  no  man 
could  tell  by  the  smiles  of  the  earth  that 
she  was  destroying  a  great  city  only  a  few 
miles  away.  And  as  I  write  now  it  is  less 
than  two  weeks  since  destruction  came 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  already  the 
human  insect  is  busy  about  its  broken 
home,  proving  man's  kinship  to  the  ant, 
which  immediately  sets  to  work  to  renew 
its  habitation,  and  the  bee,  which,  as 
soon  as  the  wreck  is  made,  shoves  out  the 
corpses  and  begins  the  work  of  repair. 

The  whole  song  of  Nature  is,  "Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead."  The  dead  are 
only  worn  out  material,  to  be  transformed 
and  used  again  as  quickly  as  possible.  It 
is  right  they  should  be  neglected  and  for- 
gotten. It  is  the  great  law.  Nature  con- 
cejns  herself  only  with  life  and  with  the 
future.  ^Yliat  are  the  past  and  the  dead 
to  her?  Wliat  the  wailing  and  writhing 
and  running  about  of  the  human  ants  in 
their  little  hill?  She  never  looks  behind. 
The  dead  do  not  imterest  her,  only  the 
living  and  those  ye.t  to  live.  It  is  a  wise 
law,  a  merciful  mercilessness.  It  makes 
us  kin  to  the  bee,  the  ant,  the  swallow, 
and  to  the  trees  which  so  quickly  cover 
their  scars.  Life  is  so  full  of  sorrow  there 
is  no  room  to  cherish  sorrow.  For  my- 
self, I  say  le.t  me  be  forgotten.  Laugh 
above  my  grave  as  the  daffodils,  the  stars 
and  the  dancing  waves  will  laugh.  Live 
and  forget  grief.  The  leaves  gilt  by  the 
sun  tremble  joyously.  The  grass  shoots 
its  delicate  spires  in  the  ej^ultation  of  liv- 
ing. The  earth  blossoms  in  her  rapture, 
and  only  covers  herself  with  snow  that  she 
may  dream  of  buds.  From  glittering  ice 
caves,  so  magically  blue,  even  to  waving 
palms.  Nature  has  but  one  song.  The 
earth  is  for  the  living,  oblivion  to  the 
dead. 

So   San   Francisco  is  turning    with    a 
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strong  heart  toward  the  future,  and  is  to 
feel  again  the  joy  of  a  new  creation,  a 
new  birth.  Though  we  of  this  time  shall 
not  be  here  to  see  the  full  perfection,  what 
of  that?  After  us  there  will  be  others, 
and  after  them  others,  who  will  be  glad 
in  a  glorious  city,  which  shall  be  pos- 
sessed of  knowledge  as  well  as  wealth,  and 
of  justice  as  well  as  power;  a  glittering 
and  a  living  city,  which  shall  sit  by  the 
Golden  Gate  and  gaze  upon  the  Orient 
sea. 

It  seems  almost  heartless  at  this  time 
to  remind  people  that,  according  to  every 
theory  but  the  Socialistic  one,  congress 
c>hould  not  have  voted  money  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. That  money  is  taken  from  the  peo- 
ple by  taxation,  for  the  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  no  other  purposes;  and 
the  people  themselves  should  be  left  to 
give  in  charity  voluntarily,  not  by  taxa- 
tion; and  that  all  would  have  been  volun- 
tarily forthcoming  if  congress  had  per- 
ceived its  obligations  truly  and  refused 
to  give  the  people's  taxes  in  charity,  is 
plain  from  what  was  done.  As  the  need 
is,  so  does  the  sympathy  of  the  world 
arise,  and  it  would  have  arisen  to  the  full 
measure  required  in  this  case. 

Every  one  of  these  violations  of  the 
right  to  tax  people  and  dispose  of  their 
money  for  humane  purposes,  weakens  the 
individual  sense  of  responsibility,  in- 
creases the  congressional  sense  of  owner- 
ship of  the  people's  revenues,  and  the  more 


worthy  the  object,  the  less  inclined  we 
are  to  see  that  it  is  a  faulty  principle. 

Therefore,  it  seems  right  to  sp<^ak  of  it 
at  this  moment,  not  denying  to  San  Fran- 
cisco all  human  sympathy  and  help,  but 
insisting  that  it  must  come  from  the  vol- 
untary act  of  the  people,  each  dealing 
with  what  is  his  own.  The  insurance 
investigations  have  shown  the  danger  of 
permitting  trustees  or  representatives  to 
belie.ve  that  the  money  at  their  disposal 
is   their   own. 

Another  indication  of  how  we,  as  a 
people,  drift  away  from  self  help,  was  the 
calling  out  of  the  militia.  The  militia 
is  bred  to  the  idea  that  it  is  the  reserve 
force  for  war.  That  when  it  assumes  con- 
trol all  civil  authority  must  stand  back. 
It  is  not  answerable  at  an  election  for  its 
salaries  and  offices.  It  is  above  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  sense,  and  it  depends  wholly  on 
arms  and  force.  Its  members  are  often 
inexperienced  young  men  of  immature 
judgmejit.  Therefore  it  is  natural  that 
we  find  hasty  and  ill-considered  taking  of 
human  life  by  militia  men,  who  believe 
that  it  is  the  military  way. 

There  are  always  more  good  people  than 
bad.  Always  plenty  to  organize  and  pro- 
tect themselves,  but  this  habit  we  have  in 
strikes,  fires  and  other  emergencies  of  call- 
ing on  the  military,  only  paralyzes  our 
own  abilities  to  organize  and  help  our- 
selves. It  enervates  us  and  makes  us,  as 
society,  helpless  dependents. 


A   scene   of   wreckagre   on   O'FarreU    street. 


CONDUCTED  BY  ELLA  HIGGINSON 


COLLECTED  SONNETS  BY  LLOYD  MIFFLIN 


HENEVEK  T  take  from 
the  little  table  at  the  head 
of  my  bed  that  large  and 
nobly  -  filled  volume  of 
Lloyd  Mifflin's  "Collected 
Sonnets,"  which  was  pul)- 
lished  in  such  exquisite 
form  this  last  winter  by  Henry  Frowde,  1 
marvel  that  such  poetry  could  have  birth 
in  this  commercial  age. 

Even  if  the  noble  conception,  the  chaste 
and  haunting  diction,  the  music,  color, 
polish,  were  all  eliminated,  the  deep  and 
iDeautiful  feeling  that  throbs  through  these, 
pages  would  still  distinguish  these  son- 
nets and  set  them  apart  from  the  verse  of 
today. 

To  open  this  volume  at  random  and  read 
the  first  sonnet  upon  which  the  eyes  rest, 
is  to  feel  sudden  exaltation — the  still 
mounting  of  the  soul  upon  level  wings;  it 
is  to  be  poignantly  moved  and  to  passion- 
ately admire. 

There  is  nothing  light  or  cheap  in  Mr. 
Mifflin's  poetry.  It  has  dignity,  fine  imag- 
ination, a  richness  amounting  at  times  to 
splendor,  and  a  choice  of  diction  that  im- 
parts an  exquisite  clearness  to  the  whole. 
I  am  heartily  sorry  for  every  one  who 
does  not  own  this  book;  for  it  must  be 


owned,  so  that  it  may  be  read  over  and 
over.  My  own  favorite  of  these  sonnets 
is  "He  Made  the  Stars  Also/'  but  I  have 
quoted  it  so  many  times  tl.iii  it  is  now 
passed  by  for  the  very  beautiful  one, 

"nightfall  in  the  desert.^' 

If  on  this  earth  one  spot  unstained  by  wars 

Be  found,  it  might  be  here.  .  .  Thro'  sol- 
emn light 

The  sacred  ibis  wings  his  level  flight 

Where  the  brown  women  fill  their  water- 
jars. 

This  seems  the  home  of  Peace,  where  noth- 
ing mars 

The  primal   silence  aeons  cannot  blight; 

The  pyramids  loom  vaster;  and  the  night 

Grows  splendid  with  Canopus  and  new 
stars ; 

Yet,  as  the  camels  of  the  caravan 

Across  the  encrimsoned  moon  in  silence 
file, 

The  dusky  spears  of  some  marauding 
Khan 

Emerging  from  yon  dark  and  palm-girt 
aisle — 

Dip,  in  pursuit,  beyond  the  shadowy  Nile ; 

Lo,  even  here,  intrudes  the  plunderer, 
Man ! 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  DISASTER 


"F  any  good  can  come  out 
of  the  horror  that  has 
befallen  San  Francisco, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  good  will  not  lie  in 
the  building  up  of  a  sec- 
ond Paris,  as  is  now 
planned,  by  the  condem- 
nation and  sacrifice  of  property,  in  many 
cases  belonging  to  people  who  have  noth- 
ing else.  It  makes  no  difference  that  this 
property  is  to  be  paid  for ;  the  people  who 


own  it  should  not  be  forced  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  it  against  their  will.  Xo  city 
will  prosper  that  nursues  this  heartless 
plan. 

If  any  good  l)e  wrought  out  of  the  deso- 
lation, may  it  be  in  a  noble  literature  that 
may  be  wrung  now  from  the  hearts  of 
such  writers  as  Joaquin  Miller,  Ina  Cool- 
brith.  Jack  London,  Edwin  Markham, 
Bailey  Milhird,  John  Fleming  Wilson, 
Charles  F.  Lummis,  'Mary  Hallock  Foote, 
Gwendolen  Overton,  Ambrose  Bierce,  Ger- 
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trude  Atherton,  Herbert  Bashford,  and  all 
the  others  of  that  brilliant  Southern  band 
who  have  long  been  famous  and  who  may 
now',  inspiried  by  the  ruin,  the  desolation, 


the  suffering,  the  horror,  that  have  devas- 
tated their  beloved  and  beautiful  home 
and  their  brave  people,  become,  in  a  day, 
o-reat. 


FOLK  THAT  WRITE  POETRY 


have 
upon 


that  write  verse 
long  been  looked 
with  suspicion  as 
to  their  sanity — or  their 
common  sense,  at  the 
very  least.  The  leading 
magazine  devoted  to 
poetry  in  the  United 
States  came  out  recently  with  a  prize  offer 
which  proves  that  the  editors  of  the  mag- 
azine share  the  general  suspicion  in  re- 
gard to  the  makers  of  verse. 

They  offered  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  best  poem  suljmitted  by  a 
subscriber  to  their  magazine  before  a  cer- 
tain date.  The  poem  was  to  be  not  less 
than  four,  nor  more  sixty-four,  lines,  and 


was  to  become  the  property  of  the  mag- 
azine. The  judges  were  to  be  the  editors, 
who  reserved  the  right  to  reject  all  the 
poems  should  they  find  none  of  sufficient 
merit  to  warrant  awarding  the  prize.  Each 
contribution  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
three-dollar  subscription  to  the  magazine. 

However,  the  most  amazing  part  of  the 
offer  w^as  the  statement  that  "no  manu- 
script will  be  returned  and  no  correspond- 
ence will  be  answered." 

It  is  not  known  whether  this  offer  has 
been  largely  sent  to  asylums  for  the  feeble- 
minded wnth  rhyming  hallucinations,  but 
it  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  and — 
alas !  significant  prize  offer  that  has  ever 
seen  the  light  of  day. 


NOT  ENTIRELY  LITERATURE 


HIS  department  is  sup- 
posed to  be  devoted  en- 
tirely to  literature,  and, 
as  I  have  never  met  the 
editor  of  this  masrazine. 
I  do  not  know  w'hat  he 
may  do  to  me  if  I  should  ever  stray  into 
other  fields.  Therefore,  if  I  should  be 
tempted  to  tell  a  story  now  and  then  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  literature  and 
should  be  reproached  therefor,  I  may  be 
sorely  put  to  it  for  a  suitable  reply.  But 
having  been  accustomed  to  placing  my 
trust  in  heaven  to  help  me  out  of  sore 
straits,  I  will  now  yield  to  temptation. 

j\Iy  neighbor  has  a  new  parrot  named 
Cora.  Cora,  as  may  not  be  imagined,  is  a 
gentleman-parrot  and  fond  of  his  joke. 
He  was  brought-  all  the  wav  from  Kansas 
and  has  known  William  Allen  White,  Mary 
Ellen  Lease  and  Kate  Stephens  (ah,  that's 
w^here  the  literature  of  tJiis  story  comes 
in !)   all  his  life. 

In  the  household  is  a  valued  and  pomp- 
ous cat  named  Jeremiah,  in  honor  of  a 
distinguished  judge  of  the  State  of  Wash- 


ington. Soon  after  the  parrot's  arrival 
Jeremiah  came  in  and  sighting  a  big  green 
bird  in  a  big  yellow  cage.,  he  advanced  with 
stealthy  long-legged  stride,  gleaming  eyes 
and  twitching  tail — sure,  for  once,  of  his 
prey. 

Just  as  he  was  ready  to  throw^  himself 
upon  the  bird,  how^ever,  Cora  suddenly 
arched  his  neck  and  looking  down  at  Jere- 
miah good-naturedly,  called  out  in  a 
friendly,  condescending  and  very  human 
tone,  "HeJl-o!" 

Jeremiah  dropped  as  if  he  had  been 
shot  and  lay  for  a  full  minute,  absolutely 
stunned.  Then  he  struggled  to  his  feet 
and  with  one  wild  howl  disappeared  like 
a  flash  of  gray  lightning  and  was  not  seen 
for  three  days. 

He  has  never  since  approached  the  cage ; 
but  each  time  that  he  enters  the  room, 
long-legged,  wild-eyed,  arched-backed  and 
walking  on  the  tips  of  his  toes — as  if  he 
expected  to  see  a  spook — Cora  goes  into 
shrieks  of  derisive.,  triumphant  laughter, 
in  which  the  whole  family  heartlessly 
joins. 


A  department  devoted  to  a  conservative  statement  of  the  opportunities,  development, 

growth  and  progress  of  the  West,  with  special  reference 

to  the  Pacific  Coast, 


West'wa.rd  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  <way ; 

The  first  four  acts  already  past ; 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  'with  the  day; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last, 

— Berkeley. 


The  Transportation  Interests  of 

Alaska 


Bv  John  E.    Ballaine 


T  no  time  in  the  history 
JV,  of  Alas';;  •  sinc^  its  ac- 
,U\  (|iiis'i!on  i.ora  Russia, 
^%H  by  the  United  States, 
has  that  vast  territory 
to  the  northwest  re- 
ceived so  much  atten- 
tion from  both  houses 
of  Congress,  as  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, and  at  no  time  has  a  fuller  expo- 
sition of  its  unlimited  resources  been 
made,  at  Washington,  than  that  of  the 
past  few  months,  in  the  hope  that  ree- 
oginition  of  its  great  productive  areas 
and  assistance  in  developing  the  coun- 
try and  the  building  up  of  its  enter- 
prises, would  follow. 

The  convention  of  Alaskans,  at  Se- 
attle, in  November  of  1905.  at  which 
time  every  section  of  the  district  was 
represented,  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
delegates  commissioned  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington, and  knock  at  the  doors  of  Con- 
gress, urging  territorial  recognition  of 
Alaska, and  an  adequate  representation, 


whereby  the  needs  of  the  sixty-five 
thousand  residents  of  the  richest  coun- 
try on  earth  might  take  the  form  of 
legislation  calculated  to  develope  it  and 
assist  its  future. 

The  results,  while  not  as  satisfactory 
as  might  have  been  wished,  have  gone 
far  toward  opening  the  eyes  of  Con- 
gress and  removing  an  impression  that 
Alaska  is  a  land  of  inhospitable  moun- 
tains and  glaciers ;  the  field  of  opera- 
tions for  fur  huntei-s  and  minere.  The 
gentlemen  who  appeared  inAYashington 
in  the  interests  of  Alaskan  legislation, 
have  shown  that  there  are  vast  mineral 
and  coal  deposits :  that  there  are  val- 
leys as  rich  in  agricultural  opportuni- 
ties as  those  of  the  Northern  states  of 
the  Union,  with  a  temperature  as 
equable ;  and  that  the  climatic  condi- 
tions are  more  favorable  to  the  support 
of  a  large  population  than  are  those  of 
Northern  Europe,  lying  within  the  same 
latitudes,  Avhere  sixteen  millions  of  the 
wcu'ld's  most  thrifty  people  have  built 
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large  cities  and  developed  great  com- 
monwealths. 

Congressional  committees  sat  up  and 
paid  attention,  but  with  the  customary 
methods  of  great  legislators,  and  en- 
dorsing the  old-time  saying  that  large 
bodies  move  slowly,  they  have  preferred 
to  allow  Alaska  to  knock,  without  open- 
ing the  door  very  wide ;  and  to  take 
more  time  for  the  consideration  of 
problems  calculated  to  enrich  the  entire 
United  States  open  for  settlement  a 
region  of  which  it  had  but  limited 
knowledge. 

It  was  represented  at  the  hearings 
before  the  House  committee  on  terri- 
tories, that  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  retarded  the  development  of 
Alaska  more  than  anything  else,  but 
that  upon  the  completion  of  railroads 
already  building  and  other  projected, 
the  tribute,  in  the  natural  wealth  of 
minerals,  in  particular,  would  repay  a 
thousand-fold  the  efforts  of  private 
enterprise  to  open  the  interior  for  set- 
tlement and  mining  development.  Some 
of  the  railroad  projects  presented  for 


committee  consideration,  mvited  the 
co-operation  of  the  Government  in  this 
great  work ;  the  form  of  assistance  be- 
ing crystali/.ed  in  the  bill  presented  in 
the  House,  by  Representative  Lovering, 
of  Massachusetts,  which  approved  the 
guaranteeing  of  interest  upon  a  bond 
issue,  based  upon  construction  costs  at 
a  stipulated  figure  per  mile,  the  secur- 
ity offered  being  a  lien  upon  the  com- 
pleted roads,  after  their  construction, 
the  Government  in  no  wise  being  re- 
sponsible until  the  railroads  were  fin- 
ished to  their  interior  termini.  Not  all 
of  the  roads  represented  at  the  hearings 
desired  assistance. 

Most  of  the  plans  discussed,  relating 
to  railroad  construction,  contemplated 
starting  at  some  point  on  the  coast  of 
Central  Alaska,  the  interior  terminus 
of  each  to  be  at  a  chosen  location  upon 
one  of  the  great  navigable  rivers  of  the 
interior,  the  supplying  of  the  towns 
with  transportation  facilities,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country  through  which 
they  are  to  pass  and  the  delivery,  at 
tide-water,  of  coal  and  minerals  that  the 


Thompson  river,  near  the  summit  of  the  mountains,   on  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon   Railroad. 
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Grain   grown    in    Central    Alaska,    a    region    reached   by   the 
Central. 

mines  beyond  the  coast  ranges  will 
yield.  The  opening  of  the  country,  by 
the  railroads,  would  mean  that  machin- 
ery for  working  comparatively  low- 
grade  properties  could  be  delivered 
inland,  at  a  small  cost,  increasing  the 
output  of  gold  and  raising  the  value  of 
money,  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
delivery  of  copper,  at  the  coast,  would 


increase  its  use  at  h.  reduced 
cost  and  the  importation  of 
Australian  and  Welsh  coals., 
for  the  uses  of  the  United 
States  navy  and  commercial 
shipping,    would    cease. 

At  the  committee  hearings  it 
was  developed  that  there  are. 
at  present,  but  two  railroads 
worthy  of  the  name,  although 
others,  represented  as  having 
financial  backing,  were  dis- 
cussed as  projected  common 
carriers,  in  undeveloped  terri- 
tory. The  two  roads  that 
weje  presented  as  being  upon 
an  operating  basis  either  in 
the  interests  of  forwarding  con- 
struction were  the  White  Pass 
&  Yukon,  and  the  Alaska  Central,  the 
former  crossing  twenty  miles  of  Ameri- 
can territory,  from  Skagway  to  the 
international  border,  and  continuing 
through  Canadian  territory  to  White 
Horse,  on  the  Yukon,  where  con- 
nections are  made,  during  the  open  sea- 
son, with  Yukon  river  steamers,  and 
during   the    six-months   winter   with   a 


Alaska 


Winter    Logging    m    the    Tanana    Valley,    crossed    hy    thj    Alaska   Central   Railroad. 
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Passing  over  the  steel  arch  on  the  WLite  Pass  &  Yukon  Kailroad. 


stage  line,  for  Dawson  and  other  points 
down  the  Yukon.  This  line  is  expected 
eventually  to  lead  down  the  river,  to 
the  westward,  to  Dawson,  although  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  promoters  of  the 
White  Pass  &  Yukon  are  interested  in 
another  railroad,  to  be  built  entirely  in 
American  territory,  makes  the  continu- 
ance of  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  road 
a  matter  rather  remote  in  its  possibili- 
ties. 

The  Alaska  Central  railroad  was  rep- 
resented   by    several    of    its    executive 


officials,  before  the  committee  on  ter- 
ritories, as  starting  at  Seward,  on  Res- 
urrection Bay.  in  the  Kenai  peninsula, 
Avith  construction  being  pushed  north- 
Avard,  the  Tanana  river  being  given  as 
its  terminus.  Fifty  miles  of  the  Alaska 
Central  railroad  have  already  been 
built,  with  contracts  for  grading  an 
additional  sixty  miles  placed  for  com- 
pletion within  the  current  year.  The 
plans  for  the  Alaska  Central  contem- 
plate the  construction  of  more  than  500 
miles,  according  to  present  surveys,  and 
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terminals  at  Nenana,  on  the  Tanana,  a 
short  distance  from  Fairbanks,  were 
negotiated  during  the  month  of  March. 
The  showing  made  by  the  officials  of 
the  Alaska  Central,  before  the  commit- 
tee, went  farther  toward  creating  a 
favorable  feeling  as  to  governmental 
assistance  to  railroad  building  in  Alaska 
than  any  other  testimony  adduced  dur- 
ing the  hearings. 

Another  possibility  of  railroad  con- 
struction in  Alaska  appeared  in  the  dis- 
cussions, as  beginning  at  Orca,  or  Byak, 
on  Prince  William  Sound,  also  having 
the  Tanana  as  its  ultimate  terminus,  its 
first  efforts  being  directed  toward  the 
opening  of  coal  properties,  not  far  from 
the  coast,  and  its  most  important  ton- 
nage located  in  copper  properties,  of 
undoubted  richness,  across  the  coast 
range.  The  railroad  starting  at  the 
point  named,  on  Prince  William  Sound, 
was  spoken  of  as  the  one  in  which  the 
original  promoters  of  the  White  Pass 
&  Yukon  railroad,  are  interested,  it 
appearing  that  the  financial  backing  of 
the  enterprise  was  the  same  that  made 
the  building  of  the  Canadian  road  pos- 
sible. The  route  of  the  road  beginning 
at  Orca,  is  said  to  be  up  the  Copper 
river,  for  which  strategic  position  at 
least  three  other  contemplated  railroads 
are  seeking  solution,  two  being  from 
Valdez  and  the  other  from  Cordova  Bay. 

One  of  the  roads,  having  its  coast  ter- 
minals on  Valdez  Bay,  is  planned  to 
begin  at  the  present  town  of  Valdez, 
while  the  other,  for  which  preliminary 
work  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
wharf  building,  starts  at  a  place  called 
West  Valdez,  three  miles  down  the  har- 
bor, and  directly  opposite  Fort  Liscum, 
a  United  States  military  post.  Both  of 
these  roads  are  seeking  access  to  the 
interior  over  practically  the  same  route 
and  through  the  same  mountain  pass, 
while  the  surveys  for  the  road  from 
Cordova  Bay  would  ultimately  bring 
the  different  railroad  interests  into 
conflict,  as  each  has  a  limited  oppor- 
tunity for  construction  up  the  Copper 
river,  without  crossing  and  re-crossing 
the  right-of-way  of  the  other  railroads. 
This  competition  for  a  right-of-way  has 
resulted  in  the  pre-emption  of  the  most 
available  route  by  the  line  building 
from  Orca,  work  upon  which,  to  control 

A  summing  up  of  the  testimony  ob- 
the  situation,  will  be  vigorously  pushed. 


A  small  amount  of  grading  and  prelim- 
inary work  has  been  done  by  one  of  the 
companies,  at  Valdez,  presumably  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  its  franchises 
and  the  mountain  pass,  upon  which  the 
separate  Valdez  interests  have  their 
eyes  fixed. 

The  committee  on  territories  was  also 
called  upon  to  consider  a  short  road,  in 
the  Seward  penisula,  the  Council  City 
&  Solomon  River  railroad,  the  ultimate 
intention  of  which  is  to  extend  east- 
ward to  a  connection  with  one  of  the 
roads  that  will  reach  the  Tanana  or 
Yukon  rivers,  from  the  south,  presum- 
ably the  Alaska  Central  railway,  at 
Fairbanks.  Such  a  connection  would 
solve  the  problem  of  an  all-the-year 
connection  between  Nome  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  from  which  it  is  now  cut 
off  for  six  months  of  the  year,  except 
for  the  telegraph  or  the  tortuous  uncer- 
tainties of  the  winter  trail.  Small  roads 
and  those  leading  from  towns  to  mining 
districts,  were  regarded  by  the  com- 
mittee simply  in  relation  to  their  im- 
portance as  local  concerns  and  for  their 
functions  in  the  development  of  limited 
areas.  With  the  facts  laid  before  them, 
as  to  what  part  railroads  would  play  in 
the  opening  of  Alaska,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  both  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  favored  the  con- 
servative assistance  of  legitimate  rail- 
road enterprises  in  Alaska,  the  com- 
mittee was  urged  to  endorse  such  appli- 
cation for  assistance  as  might  be  found 
in  the  loaning  of  the  Government  credit 
to  railroads  already  building  or  pro- 
jected in  districts  that  would  justify 
the  belief  that  the  whole  of  Alaska 
would  be  benefited  by  their  building, 
the  security  applying  to  the  guarantee- 
ing of  interest,  at  4  per  cent  per  annum, 
upon  a  construction  cost  of  $30,000  per 
mile,  for  the  different  lengths  of  the 
roads  seeking  such  recognition  and 
assistance,  and  no  such  guarantees  be- 
coming operative  luitil  the  completion 
of  construction,  as  outlined  in  the  plans 
of  the  executive  bodies  or  construction 
departments. 

tained  by  the  representation  accorded 
the  various  railroad  enterprises,  at  the 
committee  hearings,  resulted  in  exhibit- 
ing that  the  roads  that  have  thus  far 
accomplished  anything  are  the  White 
Pass  &  Yukon  and  the  Alaska  Central, 
while  the  work  upon  construction  from 
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Orca  gives  every  evidence  of  the  serious 
intentions  of  its  promoters  to  build  to 
the  interior.  The  revenues  from  opera- 
tion were  not  made  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion, but  the  territory  through  which 
the  various  roads  were  planned  to  run, 
came  in  for  considerable  attention.  It 
was  brought  out  that  the  earnings  of 
the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  had  been  enor- 
mous, during  the  first  few  years  of  its 
operation,  and  that  its  securities  where 
obtainable,  are  regarded  as  high-class 
investments,  even  today  with  competi- 
tion developing.  It  was  stated  that  the 
first  few  miles  of  its  construction  car- 
ried on  further  operations  and  that  the 
earnings  of  the  road  has  paid  large  div- 
idends upon  its  common  stock.  The 
comparatively  short  season  during 
which  its  full  functions  were  operative, 
made  an  all-the-year  service  of  an  all- 
rail  route  appear  to  be  necessary  for  a 
proper  developing  of  the  interior  re- 
sources. The  Valdez  roads,  the  road 
planned  from  Cordova  Bay  and  the 
road  from  Orca,  all  had  districts  of 
unquestioned  richness  as  a,  reason  for 
building,  and  the  last  named  line,  upon 
which  construction  is  progressing,  has 
among  the  people  financing  it,  a  num- 
ber who  hhve  heavy  interests  in  the 
interior  copper  properties.  Any  one  of 
these  railroads  would  open  practically 
the  same  district  and  more  than  one  of 


the  group  mentioned  would  mean  a  par- 
allel proposition,  with  competition  so 
close  that  tonnage  which  one  road 
might  handle,  would  be  divided  be- 
tween two  or  more. 

The  Alaska  Central  railroad  occupies 
a  route  by  itself,  and  passes  through  a 
district  where  competition  would  be 
removed  as  far,  at  least,  as  some  one  of 
the  roads  leading  up  the  Copper  river. 
Besides  rich  mineral  and  coal  districts, 
the  Alaska  Central  crosses  the  three 
richest  agricultural  valleys  in  Alaska, 
the  Shushetna,  the  ^latanuska  and  the 
Tanana,  where  the  experimental  sta- 
tions of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Department  have  proven  a  climate  as 
equable  as  Illinois  and  a  soil  as  produc- 
tive as  Minnesota.  Of  the  several  prop- 
ositions presented  for  discussion,  before 
the  committee  on  territories,  the  show- 
ing of  the  Alaska  Central  railroad  was 
most  impressive,  when  the  richness  of 
the  districts  traversed  was  considered, 
due  very  largely  to  a  representation  of 
executive  officials  and  others  whose 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  Central 
Alaska  placed  the  committee  in  posses- 
sion of  information  never  before  offered 
in  support  of  governmental  assistance 
to  development,  nor  to  railroad  building 
upon  the  same  lines  of  encouragement 
as  those  offered  to  enterprise  in  the 
Philippines. 


A    glass    of    berries    grown    in    Alaska,    one-third    natural    size. 


Coal  veins  on  Chicaloon   River. 


Grass  growiner  in  Central  Alaska. 
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The  Only  Unpardonable  Sin 


By  Warren  Edwin  Brokaw 


(UTHER  BURBANK  is 
reported  by  W.  S.  Har- 
wood,  in  "New  Crea- 
tions in  Plant  Life," 
as  sayinfr  that  "igno- 
rance is  the  only  un- 
pardonable sin."  The 
statement,  as  it  stands, 
is  too  sweeping  in  its  scope.  Ignorance 
is  that  condition  which  results  from 
ignoring,  and  there  are  as  many  kinds 
of  ignorance  as  there  are  ways  to  ignore 
and  things  to  be  ignored.  Ignorance 
falls  naturally  into  three  classes:  that 
which  is  due  to  lack  of  opportunity  to 
acquire  knowledge :  that  which  results 
from  misconceptions  —  whatever  their 
cause ;  and  that  which  comes  from  neg- 
lect or  refusal  to  learn  when  there  is 
opportunity.  The  last  may  properly  be 
called  willful  ignorance.  If.  then,  we 
modify  Luther  Burbank's  statement  so 
as  to  read,  "Willful  ignorance  is  the 
only  unpardonable  sin,"  it  will,  stand 
the  test  as  an  impregnable  truth. 

Years  ago,  in  discussion  with  a  so- 
cialist at  the  home  of  a  mutual  friend, 
near  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  I  chanced  to 
remark  that  there  was  but  one  cause 
for  all  the  misery  and  injustice  in  this 
world.  Instantly  the  socialist  asked, 
"What  is  it?"  My  prompt  reph^  was: 
"Ignorance." 

All  the  years  of  my  study  since  then 
have  but  confirmed  that  opinion.  It  is 
true,  as  Patrick  Edward  Doye  says : 
"It  has  been  well  said  that  'error  is  the 
cause  of  human  misery':  and  as  surely 
may  it  be  said  that  knowledge  is  the 


antidote  of  error,  and  the  means  of 
man's  redemption  from  misery." 

The  fact  that  a  person  has  knowledge 
of  one  subject— accurate,  clear,  and 
profound  knowledge— is  no  evidence 
that  va  has  knowledge  on  other  sub- 
jects. In  fact,  the  tendency  of  modern 
methods  of  education  has  been  to  so 
narrow  the  range  of  the  specialist's 
study  as  to  make  va  exceedingly  igno- 
rant of  other  subjects— often  of  allied 
or  collateral  subjects  which  have  some 
necessary  bearing  on  va's  specialty. 

It  has  thus  often  transpired  that 
those  who  are  looked  to  as  the  higliest 
authorities  on— those  having  the  deep- 
est insight  into  — any  given  subject,  are 
also  looked  to  as  authorities  on  subjects 
of  which  they  are  densely  ignorant.  Too 
often  they  assume  that  their  knowledge 
on  the  one  qualifies  them  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  other,  and  they  then 
resent  any  attempt  to  set  them  right, 
ignoring  plain  truths  by  so  doing,  and 
thus  committing  "the  only  unpardon- 
able sin." 

According  to  Harwood, "Luther  Bur- 
bank  is  unique  among  men  in  his 
knowledge  of  nature  and  in  his  manip- 
ulation and  interpretation  of  her 
forces."  "Speaking  of  the  making  of 
a  blue  rose,  *  *  *  a  lesser  man 
would  have  hastened  forward  on  the 
road  that  leads  to  this  strange  floral 
wonder:  but,  despite  the  novelty  and 
the  fascination  that  always  surrounds 
the  development  of  a  new  creation,  he 
would  not  enter  in  upon  it  Avhen  so 
manv  greater  and  more  valuable  thnigs 
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for  the  advancement  of  the  world  lay 
before  him.  So  everything:  that  he  does 
must  have,  if  possible,  a  definite  prac- 
tical end  in  view — it  must  help  the 
world  along." 

Persons,  as  well  as  plants,  are  a  part 
of  "nature,"  and  equally  subject  to  the 
orderly  trend  of  material  forces,  a  trend 
which  is  invariable,  as  Luther  Burbank 
recognized  when  he  said:  "Nature 
never  lies."  This  trend,  as  he  has  de- 
monstrated with  plants,  fixes  those 
characteristics  which  are  maintained 
by  the  environment  for  a  few  genera- 
tions. 

In  order  to  break  up  old,  and  estab- 
lish new  habits,  a  sudden  radical  change 
is  made  by  pollination  or  grafting. 
Then  the  plant  is  closely  watched  until 
the  new  habits  are  fixed,  after  which 
it  will  continue  in  its  new  way.  Mere 
care  and  careful  selection  of  seeds,  cul- 
tivation, etc.,  will  not  break  up  the  old 
habits,  which  he  calls  "heredity,"  "the 
sum  of  all  past  environments."  He 
says  that  "similar  environments  pro- 
duce similar  results  on  the  life-forces, 
even  with  the  most  distantly  related 
plants  or  animals." 

In  an  article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Luther  Burbank  said : 

"We  in  America  form  a  nation  with 
the  blood  of  half  the  peoples  of  the 
world  within  our  veins.  We  are  more 
crossed  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world ;  and  here  we  meet 
exactly  the  same  results  that  are  always 
seen  in  the  much-crossed  race  of  plants ; 
all  the  best  as  well  as  all  the  worst 
qualities  of  each  are  brought  out  in 
their  fullest  intensity,  and  right  here  is 
where  selective  environment  counts. 
All  the  necessary  crossing  has  been 
done,  and  now  comes  the  work  of  elim- 
ination, the  work  of  refining,  until  we 
shall  get  an  ultimate  product  that  will 
be  the  finest  human  race  that  has  ever 
been  known." 

Whatever  may  be  true  as  to  the 
crossing  of  races  of  persons  in  America, 
the  crossing  of  races  of  plants  by 
Luther  Burbank  was  guided  by  his  in- 
telligence, and  with  some  definite  object 
of  his  in  view.  The  essential  element 
of  the  work  was  the  thought  of  Luther 
Burbank.  The  "work  of  elimination," 
of  "refining,"  of  "selective  environ- 
ment," was  directed  by  the  intelligence 


and  will  of  Luther  Burbank,  not  by  the 
plants.  But  what  outside  higher  intel- 
ligence is  to  step  in  and  do  similar  work 
for  persons  ?  None.  Persons  have  what 
plants  have  not— the  power  to  con- 
sciously choose  and  change  their  own 
physical  environment. 

But  persons,  as  well  as  plants,  tend 
to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  and 
greatest  attraction  in  their  activities. 
Luther  Burbank  selects  one  or  two 
plants  from  among  thousands  or  mill- 
ions and  then  destroys— bums  up— the 
rest,  thus  freeing  the  selected  ones  from 
an  environment  of  their  influence. 

Such  a  method  cannot  be  applied  to 
persons.  And  since  all  changes  of  en- 
vironment of  persons  must  be  made  by 
their  own  conscious  or  unconscious 
efforts,  ideal  results  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  first  having  ideal  conceptions 
to  be  realized— conceptions  consistent 
with  conditions  which  the  orderly  trend 
of  the  forces  of  nature  make  possible. 
This  requires  much  more  serious  and 
careful  thought  than  is  necessary  for 
the  development  of  new  or  better  forms 
of  plant  life. 

It  is  evident,  from  Luther  Burbank 's 
remarks,  that  he  has  not  given  this  sub- 
ject much  thought. 

Harwood  says  that  "the  very  heart 
and  spirit  of  Mr.  Burbank 's  method  are 
directly  opposed  to  any  monopolistic 
control  of  his  new  fruits."  "Success 
to  him  means  the  accomplishment  of 
the  greatest  possible  good  for  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  people."  "His 
life  work  has  been  primarily  twofold 
in  its  sweep:  first,  embracing  the  widest 
possible  service  to  the  world;  and,  sec- 
ond, accomplishing  this  service  under 
the  most  exacting  and  persistent  adher- 
ence to  scientific  tnith."  The  proprie- 
tors of  privileges,  who  are  reaping  the 
benefits  of  his  work,  do  not  constitute 
"the  world."  Scientific  truth  is,  nec- 
essarily, rational,  logical.  If,  by  "the 
world  "is  meant  "the  people  on  earth," 
to  accomplish  "the  widest  possible  ser- 
vice" to  them,  "under  the  most  exact- 
ing and  persistent  adherence"  to  the 
rational,  logical,  trend  of  truth,  a 
knowledge  of  the  forces  dictating  the 
equilibrium  of  equity  is  prerequisite. 

If  mere  ignorance  was  "the  only  un- 
pardonable sin,"  then  Luther  Burbank 
would  be  guilty  of  committing  it :  but 
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it  is  not.  Luther  Burbank  has  been  too 
busy  in  his  chosen  field  of  investigation 
to  thoroughly  study  sociology.  His  ex- 
perience in  plant  study  early  taught 
him  to  look  to  nature,  rather  than  to 
the  schools  and  books,  for  knowledge. 
He  uses  books,  but  cannot  rely  on  them 
as  he  can  on  nature.  The  student  of 
sociology  will  find  the  same  to  be  true 
in  that  field.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  desire  to  really  benefit  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  Luther  Burbank 's 
labors  have  been,  and  are,  up  to  date, 
a  complete  failure.  He  has  but  added 
to  the  misery  and  degradation  of  the 
people.    I  will  prove  it. 

Never  were  truer  or  more  vitally  im- 
portant words  uttered  than  those  of 
Henry  George's: 

"Improvement,  no  matter  how  great, 
and  reform,  no  matter  how  beneficial 
in  itself,  cannot  help  that  class,  who, 
deprived  of  all  right  to  the  use  of  the 
material  elements,  have  only  the  power 
to  labor.  *  *  *  Hence,  let  other 
conditions  be  what  they  may,  the  man 
who,  if  he  lives  and  works  at  all,  must 
live  and  work  on  land  belonging  to 
another,  is  necessarily  a  slave  or  a 
pauper. ' ' 

Can  anybody  successfully  refute  this  ? 
Land  tenure  systems  throughout  all 
civilized  countries  tend  to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  control  of  land  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  Every  improvement 
in  the  knowledge  and  processes  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth  but 
adds  to  the  power  of  those  few  to 
squeeze  tribute  from  the  masses.  Can 
this  be  refuted? 

To  the  thinker  I  have  proved  my 
point.  All  that  Luther  Burbank  has 
done  merely  tends  to  the  increase  of 
Avealth,  but,  as  Henry  George  pointed 
out,  so  long  as  competition  for  employ- 
ment on  the  part  of  persons  who  are 
powerless  to  employ  themselves  tends 
to  force  wages  to  the  minimum  that 
gives  the  laborer  but  a  bare  living,  this 
is  all  the  ordinary  laborer  can  get.  Bet- 
ter and  more  prolific  fruit  trees  and 
plants,  and  greater  varieties,  from  the 
same  efforts,  make  it  possible  for 
laborers  to  give  more  of  their  time  to 
earning  tribute  money  with  which  to 
enrich  the  proprietors  of  privileges.  If 
Harwood  is  correct  in  saying  that  suc- 
cess,   to    Luther   Burbank,    means    the 


placing  of  more  and  better  fruit  and 
flowers  within  the  reach  of  more  peo- 
ple—that is,  of  making  life  more  enjoy- 
able for  them,  then  he  is  not  succeeding, 
and  never  can,  so  long  as  land  tenure 
systems  do  not  secure  equitable  human 
relations. 

If  Luther  Burbank 's  object  is  the  dif- 
msion  of  benefits— not  the  enrichmen 
of  a  few— then  the  more  he  does  in  hw 
present  line  the  more  he  tends  to  defeat 
his  object.  On  this  point  he  is  ignorant. 
But  the  time  has  come,  now  that  he  has 
publicly  expressed  himself  on  the  socio- 
logical subject,  and  touched  the  vital 
point— the  question  of  environment— 
him  to  be  ignorant  will  be  to  commit 
part,  is  no  longer  excusable. 

A  very  little  investigation  and  reflec- 
tion Avill  show  him  that  his  chief  object 
is  balked  by  the  power  of  property  in 
privileges,  and  that,  if  that  really  is  his 
chief  object,  it  is  imperative  that  he 
understand  the  sociological  problem,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  speak  as  correctly  con- 
cerning its  solution  as  he  can  now  re- 
garding plant  life.  Once  he  has  the 
opportunity  to  know  the  truth  on  this 
subject  of  most  vital  importance  to  all 
persons,  ignorance  on  his  part  will 
thereafter  be  willful— henceforth  for 
him  to  be  ignorant  will  be  to  commit 
"the  only  unpardonable  sin." 

Ignorance — ignorance  which  can  be 
dissipated  only  by  the  spread  of  knowl- 
edge—is the  only  real  barrier  to  an 
equitable  land  tenure  system. 

In  the  Equilibrium  of  Equity  we  have 
a  simple  and  complete  solution  of  the 
problem.  By  means  of  it  Equal  Freedom 
in  the  use  of  the  earth  can  be  attained. 
It  will  settle  the  land  question— fix  it 
for  all  future  time.  Once  a  knowledge 
of  it  becomes  general  its  application 
will  be  very  easy  and  simple.  The  total 
abolition  of  property  in  privileges— 
which  is  involved  in  the  application  of 
the  Equilibrium  of  Equity— will  make 
it  impossible  for  any  person  or  number 
of  persons  to  oppress  others.  The  ful- 
crum will  thereby  be  removed,  and 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  place  on 
earth  on  which  the  lever  of  oppression 
can  rest. 

Imagine,  for  the  moment,  that  the 
people  of  the  LTnited  States  do,  as 
Luther  Burbank  has  repeatedly  done, 
show  "supreme  indifference  to  prece- 
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dent,"  and  decide  to  ignore  all  past 
precedents  and  legislation,  and  to  begin 
afresh,  wholly  unhampered  by  laws  or 
customs.  Suppose  that  they  decide  to 
base  all  their  rules  and  regulations  re- 
garding their  relations  to  each  other  on 
the  principle  of  equal  freedom ;  and 
that  they  begin  by  agreeing  that  equal 
freedom  in  the  use  of  those  portions  of 
the  earth  held  in  exclusive  possession 
(seeing  that  unbalanced  exclusion  is  an 
infringement  of  equal  freedom)  may  be 
secured  by  each  exclusive  possessor 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  free 
highways  in  proportion  to  the  advan- 
tages of  such  exclusive  possession ;  that 
they  secure  this  equalization  of  advan- 
tages by  issuing  notes  (of  various  de- 
nominations) to  those  who  do  the  actual 
work  of  maintaining  the  highways,  the 
notes  representing  definite  amounts  of 
labor  and  made  receivable  in  lieu  of 
direct  labor  on  the  highways.  Suppose 
they  arrange  that  the  actual  work  of 
building  and  repairing  the  highways  be 
let  out  by  contract  to  the  best  bidders. 
Suppose  they  stop  there.  Would  they 
not  have  attained  the  equalization  of 
advantages  of  exclusively  possessed 
locations— thus  securing  equal  freedom 
in  the  use  of  such:  and  free  highways, 
that  is,  highways  open  to  the  equally 
free  use  of  all ;  and  a  currency  the  units 
of  which  represented  a  defined  unit  of 
effort? 

There  being  no  other  regulations 
there  would  be  no  "corporations"  or 
"franchises,"  and  no  special  privileges 
of  any  sort.  There  would  be  no  prop- 
erty in— no  ownership  of— anything 
except  products.  From  whence,  then, 
could  anyone  get  any  power  to  collect 
tribute  from  another— any  power  to 
compel  another  to  work  for  va  without 
va  giving  the  other  an  equivalent 
effort  ? 

Such  would  constitute  the  restoration 
of  the  Equilibrium  of  Equity.  I  submit 
that  the  most  searching  scrutiny  of  it 
will  fail  to  show  how  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  anyone  to  rob  or  oppress  an- 
other under  its  application ;  or  thai 
anything  more  is  necessary  in  the  line 
of  action  of  the  "body  politic"  in  order 
to  so  change  our  environment  as  to 
produce  "the  finest  human  race  that 
has  ever  been  known." 

Can  anyone  who  claims  to  take  any 


interest  whatever  in  the  improvement 
of  the  conditions  of  persons  on  this 
earth  ;  in  the  righting  of  wrongs ;  in  the 
abolition  of  injustice;  in  the  "salva- 
tion "of  persons  from  sinning— can  any 
such  person  neglect  to  consider— to 
study— the  Equilibrium  of  Equity,  after 
reading  the  above,  and  escape  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  imposed  by  willful 
ignorance? 

In.  minor  matters  ignorance  is  often 
excusable  on  the  ground  that  the  con- 
ditions of  human  life  on  this  earth  do 
not  permit  one  to  test  all  knowledge  for 
one's  self  in  the  brief  span  of  one's 
existence  here.  But  in  a  matter  which 
concerns  all — a  matter  in  which  the 
ignorance  of  some  involves  the  slavery 
of  others— a  matter  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  anyone  of  us  to  escape 
exerting  some  influence  either  for  or 
against  equity — a  matter  of  the  suprem- 
est  importance  to  every  person;  namely, 
the  basis  upon  which  all  the  relations 
of  persons  to  each  other  on  this  earth 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  established :  in  such 
a  matter  ignorance,  in  the  face  of 
opportunity  to  learn,  is  wholly  inexcus- 
ab^.e.  And  the  responsibility  now  rests, 
and  will  continue  to  rest,  on  those  who, 
having  opportunities  to  know,  ignore 
these  opportunities. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  excuse  is 
that  "it  is  a  lucky  thing  if  a  university 
president  has  a  chance  to  learn  any- 
thing after  he  gets  into  that  office"; 
or  that  of  a  doctor  of  divinity  who  says, 
"I  am  sorry  that  1  cannot  promise  to 
study  the  proposition,"  "I  have  a 
thousand  things  to  do  which  must  be 
done,  and  new  work  cannot  be  under- 
taken": or  of  the  editor  who  says,  "I 
am  so  driven  with  work";  or  the  mer- 
chant or  laborer  who  says,  "I  haven't 
time":  or  the  "reformer"  who  says, 
"You  can't  get  the  people  to  see  it," 
or  that  socialism  or  some  other  ism  is 
coming  first. 

Freedom  must  be  either  equal  or  un- 
equal. There  are  but  these  two  ways 
possible.  Unequal  freedom  necessarily 
involves  oppression— slavery.  Figs  do 
not  grow  on  thistles;  nor  can  inequit- 
able methods  produce  equity.  If  we 
are  ever  to  have  Equal  freedom,  we 
must  work  for  it — not  for  something 
else.  The  fact  is  susceptible  of  logical 
proof,  that  each  and  every  movement 
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for  so-called  reform  which  does  not  aim 
directly  at  the  total  abolition  of  prop- 
erty in  privileges  is  postponing  the 
attainment  of  equal  freedom.  No  sin- 
cere reformer  can  afford  to  bear  the 
responsibility  of  willful  ignorance  of 
the  vital  principle  of  equal  freedom. 

Of  what  use  to  humanity  are  the 
labors  of  D.D.'s,  editors,  university 
presidents,  floral  experts,  and  the  like, 
so  long  as  the  power  of  appropriation 
not  only  exists,  but  is  legalized,  and 
backed  by  the  policeman  and  soldier ; 
aye,  by  a  militia  which,  in  the  United 
States,  now  includes  every  able-bodied 
man  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five,  liable  to  be  called  upon  by 
the  President  to  take  up  arms  in  defense 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  privilege  of 


appropriation?  So  long  as  these  public 
instructors  are  not  laboring  to  over- 
throw this  power,  are  they  not  laboring 
to  strengthen  it?  In  the  nature  of 
things— seeing  that  freedom  mu.st  be 
either  equal  or  unequal— how  can  it  be 
otherwise  ? 

I  wish  it  was  within  my  power  to 
bring  so  vividly  to  the  perceptions  of 
every  sane  adult  person  such  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  personal  responsibility  of 
each  that  none  could  escape  feeling  the 
necessity  of  at  once  consciously  choos- 
ing either  to  defend  inequity— in ju.stice 
and  oppression  — or  to  work  for  equal 
freedom.  The  immediate  work  for  equal 
freedom  is  necessarily  confined  to  the 
spread  of  knowledge  about  it,  by  arous- 
ing discussion  and  investigation. 


San  Francisco's  bautiful  parks  became  the  refuge  of  thousands  who  were  driven   from  their  homes. 
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At  the  Circus,  or  Earning  His  Passage. 

Tommie — Say,    Pa,   what's    that? 

Pa — Oh,  that's  a  hyena. 

Tommie — What's  a  hyena? 

Pa — That's  one. 

Tommie — It   it   a  laughin'   hyena? 

Pa — Yes,  I  reckon. 

Tommie — Why   don't   it   laugh? 

Pa — Don't  feel  like  it,  I  reckon. 

Tommie — What's   this? 

Pa — That's  a  rhinocerous. 

Tommie — What's  the  matter  with  its  nose? 

Pa — Nothing.     That's  the  way  it  grows. 

Tommie — Do  all  of  'em  have  that  thing 
stickin'  up? 

Pg^ Yes. 

Tommie— What's  it  for? 

Pa — Oh,  for  fighting  and  rooting  in  the 
ground. 

Tommie — Can  he  put  up  a  good  scrap? 

Pa — Yes,  I  reckon. 

Tommie— What 's  this  big,  fat  thing? 

Pa — That's   a   hippopotamus. 

Tommie — What's   he  good  for? 

Pa — Nothing,  just   to   have   in   shows. 

Tommie — Pa,  why  do  they  call  them  all 
such  big  names? 

Pa— Just  because. 

Tommie — But  why? 

Pa — Just  because,  I  tell  you.     Come  on. 

Tommie — Look  at  that  thing  with  a  long 
neck. 

Pa — Yes,  that's  a  giraffe. 

Tommie — What  made  his  neck  stretch  so? 

Pa — It  just  grew  that  way 

Tommie— What   for? 

Pa — So  he  could  eat  the  leaves  off  the 
trees. 

Tommie — What  did  he  want  to  do  that 
for?  Say,  Pa,  what  makes  all  them  spots 
on  him? 

Pa — That's  his  natural  color. 

Tommie — Who  made  it  natural  that  way? 

Pa— God. 

Tommie — Did  God  make  all  the  animals 
the  way  they  are? 

Pa— Yes. 

Tommie — Gee!  He  must  be  busy!  Oh,  here 
are  the  monkeys!  Let's  stop  and  look  at 
them. 

Pa — No,  come  on.  We'll  see  them  when 
we  come  out.  It's  time  for  the  show  to  be- 
gin. 

Tommie — But  I  want  to  see  the  monkeys. 

Pa — When  we  come  out,  I  tell  you. 

Tommie — But  I  want  to  see  them  now. 

Pa — They'll  be   there  when  we  come   out. 

Tommie — No,    they    won't     (crying). 


Pa — Here,  shut  up  that  crying! 

Tommie — But  I  want  to  see  the  monkeys, 
right  now,  too. 

Pa — Hush  it!  Hush  it,  I  say!  Do  you 
hear  me?  Catch  me  taking  you  anywhere 
again!  Now  hush,  or  we'll  go  right  straight 
home.  Come  on.  There  the  show  begins. 
Hurry  up,  we'll  miss  part  of  it.  There,  see 
all  the  men  and  women  on  horseback. 

Tommie — What's  that  man  with  the  funny 
night-drawers  on? 

Pa — That's  the  clown.     Isn't  he  funny? 

Tommie — What 's  he   got  on  his  face? 

Pa— That's  flour. 

Tommy — What's  he  got  it  there  for? 

Pa — To  make  him  look  funny. 

Tommy — Pa,   I  want   some  peanuts.  ^ 

Pa — Here  come  the   trapezists.  '^■ 

Tommie — What's  trapezists? 

Pa — People  that  do  things  up  in  the  air 
on   those   trapezes.  .;■ 

Tommy— What  for? 

Pa — Confound  it!  Don't  ask  so  many 
questions.     Look   and   see  for  yourself. 

Tommie — I  want  some  popcorn. 

Pa — Look  at  that  woman,  now.  See  her 
fly  through  the  air.  ." ' 

Tommie — Is  that  a  woman? 

Pa — Yes,   that's   a   woman. 

Tommie — Where's    her    clothes? 

Pa — I  don't  know. 

Tommie — Ain't  she   got  any? 

Pa— No. 

Tommie— Did   she   lose    'em? 

Pa — Yes.      Shut   up. 

Tommie — In    San    Francisco? 

Pa— Yes.     Keep   still,   can't  you? 

Tommie — Why  don 't  somebody  give  her 
some? 

Pa — Yes.     Say,  by  George,  she's  a  peach! 

Tommie — Pa,  I  want  some  lemonade.  Pa — 
Pa — Pa — Pa — Pa!  Doggone  it,  Pa,  can't  you 
hear  nothin'?     I  want  some  lemonade. 

Pa — Will  you  shut  up  if  I  buy  you  some? 

Tommie — Yes. 

Pa — And  not  bother  me  asking  any  more 
questions? 

Tommie — Yes. 

Pa — All  right,  then;   see  that  you  do. 
(Two  minutes  elapse.) 

Tommy — Pa,  what's  he  doin'  that  for? 

Pa — Just  to — .  What  did  you  promise  me? 

Tommie — But  I  want  to  know — 

Pa — You're  the  worst  kid  I  ever  saw,  ask- 
ing questions.  Catch  me  bringing  you  to  an- 
other   circus! 

Tommie — When   is   the  next   one? 
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Sa7i  Francisco's  Real  Estate  Sales,  June,  July,  August $7,9^4-,841.00 

Building   Contracts,   June,   July,   August 8,:J87,189.00 

Bank    Clearings,   June,   July,   A  ugust 484,34^9,368.43 

Custom   House   Receipts,   June,   July,   August 2,67:2,120.76 


THESE  are  the  days  when  the  San 
P'rancisco  Man-Who-Reads  says 
strong  and  muscular  words  about 
certain  correspondents  and  foreign  edito- 
rial writers  whose  facts  are  based  on  his 
fancy.  He  reads  of  "The  city  that  was," 
and  says  "Fudge!"  and  loses  his  temper 
when  he  finds  San  Francisco  classed  with 
Karnak  or  Nineveh.  It's  all  mighty  inter- 
esting reading — this  twanging  of  the  lyre 
on  a  one-tuned  threnody  for  the  lost  city 
of  the  Golden  Gate, —  but  as  history  it's 
mostly  rubbish.  San  Francisco  today 
bears  about  the  same  proportionate,  puls- 
ing relation  to  Nineveh  that  a  Russian 
bomb  does  to  Yorick's  skull.  This  big 
western  metropolis  by  the  Golden  Gate, 
that    lost    somewhere' near   $400,000,000 


worth  of  its  property  in  its  April  disas- 
ter, is  righting  itself  so  rapidly  and  so 
gaily  that  rare  old  Phenix  bird  must  be 
pluming  and  proud  of  its  youngest  chick. 
Eleven  million  passengers  carried  on  its 
street  cars  during  July;  forty-eight  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  real  estate  changing 
hands  during  the  six  months  ending  with 
June;  bank  clearings  for  August  footing 
up  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  mil- 
lions ;  clearings  for  one  week  in  September 
$46',005,049,  twenty-five  per  cent  more 
than  the  corresponding  week  a  year 
ago.  These  are  just  a  few  facts  worth 
noting.  No  wonder  the  loyal  citizen 
says  "Skidoo !"  to  the  calamity  howler 
who  discourses  learnedly  on  earthquake 
cycles,    or    figures    that   San    Francisco's 
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ocean-carrying  trade  must  be  divided 
hereafter  between  Guaymas  and  Sitka. 
Nineveh,  Gadzooks ! 

It  was  a  cruel  trick  of  Fate  that  made 
ashes  of  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  weak 
hearts  were  near  to  despair  at  the  ruin 
wrought,  but  men  and  money  and  will  and 
daring  joined  hands  promptly,  and  weeks 
of  humming,  hustling  industry  resulted. 
Help  came  from  outside  in  abundance, 
but  the  first  day  of  disaster  had  not 
passed  before  citizens  organized  to  help 
themselves,  and  they  have  kept  it  up 
ever  since.  The  relief  from  Congress 
and  various  sources  has  been  used  where 
it  would  do  the  most  good,  and  it's  com- 
ing in  handy  to  house  the  homeless  from 
the  storms  of  the  rainy  season  that  be- 
gins in  October.  Tents  that  were  once 
spread  over  all  the  city  parks  and  vacant 
lots  are  making  way  for  bungalows  and 
barracks.  That  solves  the  housing  prob- 
lem for  a  good  part  of  the  homeless 
population,  and  the  other  part  are  moving 
into  the  flats  and  cottages  and  shacks  that 
are  being  built  all  over  the  twelve  hills 
that  make  up  the  sightly  city.  The 
building  bee  was  first  helped  along  by 
the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  which 
passed  a  few  laws  calculated  to  comfort 
the  landlords,  whose  title  records  had  all 
gone  up  in  smoke,  and  after  that  team- 
sters and  spur-tracks,  debris  bunkers  and 
brick-cleaning  machines,  mules  and 
motor-cars,  and  laborers  of  all  races 
gave  to  the  quick  upraising  of  the  city  a 
boosting  impetus  that  made  buildings 
grow  like  a  patch  of  Paso  Robles  alfalfa. 

Strange  adjustments  of  trade  lines  re- 
sulted soon.  Business  must  go  on,  and 
the  business  section  was  under  tons  of 
bricks  and  scrap  iron.  One  man  tried 
to  put  up  a  good  building  on  the  founda- 
tions of  his  store,  but  the  ashes  were  too 
hot  for  him.  The  result  was  that  new 
wholesale  and  retail  streets  developed, 
much  to  the  joy  of  the  far-from-center 
land  owners.  Van  Ness  Avenue,  the 
widest  residence  street,  promptly  became 
San  Francisco's  lower  Fifth  Avenue ;  Fill- 
more and  Devisadero  streets,  yet  farther 
west,  became  centers  of  trade  industry. 
Houses  that  would  not  rent  for  $50  a 
month,  before  the  fire,  brought  $500 
jreadily,    and    real    estate    agents    spent 


sleepless  nights  pursuing  unwilling  land- 
lords, who  sought  to  wait  for  bigger  bids. 
Then  developed  the  leasing  and  sub- 
leasing industry.  One  modest  druggist, 
whose  profits  from  pills  and  potions  had 
never  exceeded  $100  a  month,  sublet  his 
$75  store  for  $600  a  month  for  three 
years ;  sold  out  his  household  goods, 
packed  his  family  trunks  and  sped  away 
to  live  in  Europe  in  affluence  on  the 
money  that  will  come  to  him  monthly 
without  his  working  for  it.  The  over- 
land railways  were  soon  congested  with 
freight  ordered  by  merchants  to  renew 
their  stocks.  Lumber  camps  all  the  way 
up  the  coast,  far  into  British  Columbia, 
felt  the  surging  wave  of  industry.  Every 
ship  and  barge  that  would  float  was  put 
into  service  to  carry  cargoes  of  things 
needful  for  the  city's  upraising.  The 
shout  of  architects  and  contractors  was 
for  concrete  construction,  and  every 
cement  factory  in  California — and  there 
are  several  of  them  whose  product  ranks 
Al — was  soon  working  double  shifts  to 
fill  the  demand.  Cablegrams  to  Liver- 
pool, and  Bremen,  and  Melbourne  soon 
started  the  loading  of  deep-water  ships 
with  cement  and  iron,  and  brick  and  thus 
the  ill-wind  of  the  stricken  city  blew 
good  to  the  world's  far  corners. 

All  building  trades,  men  and  engineers 
have  been  working  eighteen  hours  a  day 
while  the  reconstruction  of  the  conven- 
iences of  the  big  city,  telephones,  street 
railways,  water  supply,  gas  and  elec- 
tricity employed  an  army.  Between  May 
1st  and  August  1st,  6500  building 
permits  were  issued,  the  bulk  of  them 
being  for  temporary  one-story  buildings. 
The  vast  wholesale  district,  once  grouped 
about  the  foot  of  Market  street,  moved 
nearer  the  coast  line  railroad  terminus  to 
the  south,  and  there  firms  found  more 
ground  space  and  spread  their  stocks  out 
all  on  one  main  floor.  Within  six  weeks 
after  the  fire  these  odd  looking,  but 
serviceable,  ready-for-business  stores  had 
gone  up  in  all  directions.  It's  surprising 
too,  how  much  art  can  be  put  into  a 
simple  one-story  redwood  building — 
many  are  most  attractive  and  convenient. 
Big  private  homes  on  Van  Ness  avenue 
and  Franklin,  Gough  and  on  the  cross 
streets  as  far  south  as  McAllister,  and 
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north  to  Pacific,  became  in  great  demand 
for  business  purposes,  and  rents  of  $300 
to  $600  monthly  forced  owners  to  feel 
that  homes   for  themselves   could   better 


be  found  on  more  retired  streets.  Soon 
these  palatial  houses,  ready-carpeted  and 
decked  with  paintings  of  former  owners, 
were    occupied    by    restaurants    or    dry 
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goods  stores,  and  every  front  door  yard 
was  roofed  over  to  accommodate  barber- 
shops or  cigar  kiosks.  As  soon  as  the 
insurance  money  began  coming  in — and  a 
vast  sum  it  is,  and  will  require  many 
months  yet  in  adjusting — the  stores  and 


cafes  and  hurry-up  theaters  were  speedily 
jammed  with  the  same  lightsome,  merry- 
making throng,  that  typical  San  Fran- 
cisco crowd,  whose  gaiety  and  independ- 
ence has  ever  been  the  admiration  of  the 
homesick  tourist  and  the  despair  of  the 
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self-satisfied  actoi*.  For  the  first  month 
there  were  no  lights,  but  oil  lamps  for 
streets  or  stores,  and  these  flared  forth 
cheerily  at  evening  from  every  corner, 
from  sandwich  wagons  and  the  stalls  of 


ginger  beer  and  soda  water  venders — for 
in  tliose  first  months  of  stress  and  strenu- 
ous upraising  the  autliorlties  wisely  sup- 
pressed all  sales  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
This  was  indeed  an  experiment  for  this 
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ever  "wide-open"  city,  but  it  worked  so 
well,  the  crimes  were  so  few,  and  the 
health  record  of  the  city  so  good,  that  the 
citizens  decided  to  try  to  continue  the 
reforms  in  a  measure  by  adopting  a  high 
license  regulation  for  all  saloons  of  $500 
a  year.  And  in  spite  of  misfortune,  the 
country  has  seen  San  Franciscans  at 
play  at  intervals  during  the  summer.  The 
Bohemian  Club  "jinks"  at  the  club's 
grove  of  redwoods  near  Guerneville,  dur- 
ing August,  drew  over  three  hundred  men 
to  its  revels  and  about  the  only  reference 
to  the  disaster  was  in  the  topical  songs. 
Down  at  Del  Monte  the  golf  links  of  that 
ever-alluring  resort  were  crowded  by  San 
J'ranciscans  during  the  annual  midsum- 
mer golf  tournament. 

And  so  the  upbuilding  and  upraising 
goes  on,  and  so  the  people  of  the  city 
are  blithely  and  bravely  making  and 
mending.  The  flags  are  flying  every- 
where, and  behind  that  act  is  the  spirit 
that  makes  the  stars  and  stripes  a  symbol 
worth    revering;.       The    new    streets    on 


every  busy  day  suggests  a  mingling  of 
a  Nevada  mining  camp  with  the  throngs 
of  New  York's  Broadway.  The  latest 
fashions  are  here  in  the  street  garb  of 
men  and  women  but  they  jostle  with 
sombrero-topped  men  in  khaki  and  leg- 
gings, while  the  ocean  wind  blows  over 
all  a  remindful  dust  from  the  heaps  of 
bricks  and  ashes  all  about.  Here  are 
no  signs  of  fight,  nor  panic,  no 
indications  of  running  away,  forsooth, 
because  the  earth  rocked  a  bit,  and  top- 
pled a  few  walls,  and  broke  water  mains 
and  let  fierce  fire  work  its  bitter 
wrath. 

There  are  reasons  and  reasons  for  the 
eager  loyalty  of  the  San  Franciscan — 
reasons  geographical,  sentimental,  philo- 
sophical. He  believes  the  city  must  stay 
right  where  it  is  on  the  world's  highway, 
the  greatest  city  of  a  great  state,  but 
there  are  other  arguments  just  as  appeal- 
ing. He  shrugs  at  the  thought  of  losing 
faith  in  ^lother  Earth  and  to  the  New 
York  critics  who  have  mourned  columns 


!  •iipftii^  ! 

■  1 M  i  M^^^  3 


.X.. 
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of  good-byes,  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazeiie 
editorial  writer  who  put  the  city  in  the 
same  niche  of  history  with  Babj'lon  and 
Nineveh,  and  to  all  other  owls  of  evil 
omen  the  only  answer  is  to  point  to  the 
big  city  that  is  here,  to  note  the  results 
of  a  few  months  of  wide-awake,  progres- 
sive work,  and  to  say  with  Stevenson's 
vigor  of  spirit: 

"To  be  overwise  is  to  ossify;  and  the 
scruple-monger  ends  by  standing  stock- 
still.  Now  the  man  who  has  his  heart 
on  his  sleeve,  and  a  good  whirling 
weather-cock  of  a  brain,  who  reckons  his 
life  as  a  thing  to  be  dashingly  used  and 


cheerfully  hazarded,  makes  a  very  dif- 
ferent acquaintance  of  the  world,  keeps 
all  his  pulses  going  true  and  fast,  and 
gathers  impetus  as  he  runs,  until,  if  he 
be  running  toward  anything  better  than 
wildfire,  he  may  shoot  up  and  become  a 
constellation  in  the  end.  'Lord,  look  after 
his  health;  Lord,  have  a  care  of  liis  soul,' 
says  he;  and  he  has  at  the  key  of  the 
position,  and  swashes  through  incon- 
gruity and  peril  toward  his  aim." 

It  is  clear  that  too  much  heed  need  not 
be  given  the  wizards  who  prognosticate 
and  grow  fearful,  but  once  in  a  while  a 
reasonably    sane   point   of   view   is   seen. 
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Here,  for  example,  is  the  Vragan  van  dan 
Tag  of  Amsterdam,  gladsomely  chuck- 
ing San  Francisco  under  its  municijDal 
chin,  and  saying  "Cheer  up,"  in  an  en- 
couraging sort  of  way,  although  its 
premises  are  more  false  than  true : 

"V^Tiat  is  it,"  asks  this  Dutch  journal, 
"that  will  induce  the  inhabitants  to  re- 
build their  city  in  a  locality  so  perilous, 
where  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
stability  of  the  earth's  crust  ?"  This  ques- 
tion is  a  proper  and  justifiable  one. 
*  *  *  It  is  clear  that  other  considera- 
tions than  merely  a  solid  bottom  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  building  and 
development  of  a  city.  This  has  already 
been  proved  in  the  case  of  Amsterdam, 
whicli  has  arisen  and  grown  on  a  marshy 
bottom — one  which  seems  least  adapted 
to  the  building  of  a  stable  metropolis. 
And  then,  after  dilating  on  the  economic 
conditions  that  surround  the  city  this 
projihet  considers  tlie  greatness  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  goes  on  to  say  furtheV: 


San  Francisco  will  continue  to  control  the 
v~ast  coast  trade,  and  will  remain  the  chief 
commercial  emporium  of  the  West.  *  *  * 
In  proportion  as  the  economic  center  of 
gravity  of  America  moves  to  the  Far  West 
the  Pacific  Ocean  will  become  more  and  more 
the  pathway  along  which  exports  of  the 
United  States  are  bound  to  move.  The  harbor 
of  San  Francisco,  situated  as  it  is  so  close 
to  the  most  productive  section  of  the  country 
and  in  a  latitude  almost  central  to  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  American  people,  will  remain 
at  once  the  gateway  whence  will  issue  the 
exports  to  Eastern  markets,  and  will  also  be 
the  point  of  trans-shipment  for  ocean  traffic 
in  the  same  direction. 

But  for  the  sake  of  argument — to  meet 
some  of  the  dolorous  views  of  the  seers 
of  the  outer  world  beyond  California — 
suppose  this  city  did  not  command  so 
famous  a  harbor,  through  which  the  fast- 
growing  commerce  of  the  Orient  must 
pass,  would  this  recent  disaster  have  had 
the  power  to  shake  and  burn  it  off  the 
map?  What  of  Charleston  or  Galveston 
or     Naples     or     Chicago    or     Baltimore.^ 
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Disaster  there  meant  only  new  life.  Do 
the  ships  that  sail  ov'er  seas  count  Tahiti 
as  naught  because  of  one  mountain-high 
tidal  wave,  or  forget  Samoa  for  fear  of 
another  historic  storm  of  wind  and  wave? 
Today's  shijiping  records  answer  those 
questions.  And  where  can  men  go  for 
assurance  of  absolute  safety.^  The  San 
Franciscan  reads  his  evening  paper,  that 
tells  of  the  World's  day  behind  him  to 
eastward,  and  notes:  "Forty  cases  of  heat 
prostration  in  New  York !"  "Terrible 
cyclone  sweeps  the  Middle  West !" 
"Eight  hundred  men  buried  in  a  mine  in 
Southern  France !"  "An  avalanche  covers 
a  Swiss  village!"  "Yellowjack  once 
more  in  New  Orleans !"  "Chicago  in  the 
teeth  of  a  blizzard !"  "Vesuvius  in 
eruption!"  "Tava  from  Mount  Pelee 
buries  thousands  !"  Where,  oh  where.'*  If 
the  fear  of  death  and  dire  disaster  must 
haunt  the  steps  of  the  living  what  pale, 
protected  existence  anaemic  and  armored, 
must  men  live,  and  die  perhaps  of  a  pin 
prick ! 


The  thoughtful  San  P'ranciscan,  an- 
alyzing his  motives  for  loyalty,  for  stak- 
ing his  all  on  the  spot  he  loves,  finds 
them  to  be  a  compound  of  common  sense, 
selfish  interest,  and  sentiment,  leavened 
by  that  courage  which  the  Tusitala's  frail 
lungs  blew  into  the  bravest  trumpet  call 
that  ever  Saxon  bugler  sent  ringing  to- 
ward the  vasty  halls  of  death:  "And 
even  if  death  catch  people,  like  an  open 
pitfall,  and  in  mid-career,  laying  out  vast 
projects,  and  planning  monstrous  foun- 
dations, flushed  with  hope,  and  their 
mouths  full  of  boastful  language,  they 
should  be  at  once  tripped  up  and  silenced ; 
is  there  not  something  brave  and  spirited 
in  such  a  termination?  And  does  not  life 
go  down  with  a  better  grace  foaming  in 
full  body  over  a  precipice  than  miserably 
straggling  to  an  end  in  sandy  deltas?" 

It  is  much  of  that  spirit  that  has  nerved 
citizens  during  those  first  few  days  of 
tribulation  and  since.  The  blood  of  the 
pioneer  of  '49  has  been  hot  to  save,  and 
then    to    rebuild    this    citv    of    reclaimed 
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sand  dunes,  of  one-time  tide  lands,  of 
hills  that  cables  have  conquered;  the  city 
that  bears  the  phenix  on  its  crest  because 
of  the  fires  of  earlier  days.  And  catch- 
ing the  breath  and  facing  the  future,  the 
newness  of  it  all  and  the  chances  for 
making  fortunes  anew  has  appealed. 
"This  is  good  enough  for  me,"  said  a  man 
from  Cripple  Creek,  "it  beats  all  the  new 
mining  camps  I've  ever  seen!"  And  so 
the  thought  of  the  precipice  was  for- 
gotten as  the  days  of  disaster  became 
more  distant,  and  the  plucky  young  men 
and  old  men,  and  the  women,  too,  began  a 
lively  flirtation  with  Opportunity,  which 
they  promise  to  keep  up  for  some  years 
to  come.  The  men  who  had  carried 
dynamite  and  helped  blow  up  buildings 
to  save  the  city  opened  their  offices  and 
began  trading  on  the  future.  Confidence 
was  soon  restored.  The  railroads  an- 
nounced new  branches  and  terminals,  and 
put  on  new  trains  to  accommodate  the 
travel,   both  overland  and  local,  of  the 


people  who  have  been  heading  cityward. 
And  sentiment  surely  enters  into  the  up- 
raising of  the  city — that  same  sentiment 
that  prompted  Willie  Britt  to  say:  "I'd 
rather  be  a  busted  lamp-post  on  Battery 
street,  San  Francisco,  than  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  !"  Here's  the  city  of  treasured 
memories,  all  the  waj^  from  the  Mission 
Dolores  and  Woodward's  Gardens  and 
the  Cliff"  House  and  Chinatown,  to  the 
new  Call  building  and  the  Fairmont 
Hotel;  the  city  of  James  King  of  Wil- 
liam and  the  Vigilance  Committee;  of 
the  railroad  builders — Huntington,  Stan- 
ford, Crocker  and  Hopkins ;  of  Mackay 
and  Fair  and  Flood,  the  bonanza  kings ; 
of  Kearney  and  the  sand  lots ;  of  William 
C.  Ralston  and  his  marvelous  daring;  of 
Bret  Harte,  and  Norris,  and  Helen  Hunt, 
and  Keith,  and  Richard  Realf;  where 
Gelett  Burgess  played  his  pranks  and 
trained  his  Lark;  where  Chimmie  Fad- 
den  had  his  beginnings;  where  Sybil 
Sanderson  found  her  world-famous  high 
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notes ;  where  Lillie  Hitchcock  ran  to  fires 
with  her  beloved  machine;  where  a  band 
of  beaten  Southrons  lived  for  a  time  a 
vie  de  Boheme  that  no  novelist  has  yet 
portrayed.  Can  one  lightly  forget  a  spot 
that  stands  for  such  memories,  and  holds 
today,  in  spite  of  all  misfortune,  a  charm 
that  woos  and  wills  ? 

And  thus  the  man  beside  the  Golden 
Gate  rhapsodizes  and  philosophizes  while 
he  buys  a  new  fifty-vara,  and  suggests 
to  his  architect  that  he  add  two  more 
stories  to  his  projected  sky-scraper.  And 
Fortune  beckons  here  today  to  young  men 
and  women,  and  to  all  who  have  to  dare 
and  to  do  more  than  it  ever  did  in  times 
past.  The  rebuilding  is  progressing  so 
speedily  that  a  new  directory  is  issued 
every  month — that's  a  fact.     New  trans- 


continental railway  lines  are  pushing 
westward  as  fast  as  the  work  can  be  done, 
while  established  roads  are  figuring  on  a 
growth  during  the  next  five  years  un- 
equaled  in  any  past  record.  Water  from 
the  Sierra  and  from  the  ocean  will  help 
protect  the  city.  The  gold  fields  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada,  of  Nome  and  the 
Klondike  and  Mexico,  will  all  pay  San 
Francisco  their  tribute.  The  commerce 
of  the  Pacific — Japan,  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, Australia,  the  islands  of  the  sea — 
is  only  beginning.  California, —  wond- 
rous empire  of  riches,  of  out-of-door  life, 
of  climate  matchless  for  glad  healthful- 
ness,  is  in  its  swaddling  clothes  of  de- 
velopment, and  California's  advancement 
means  San  Francisco's  prosperity. 

Olf  the   map?     Well,  just  watch  out! 


PATENT    CLEANER    AT    WORK    IN    A    DEBRIS    BRICK    MINE 

SOME    RECONSTRUCTION 
FIGURES 

By  Barton  W.  Currie 


HERE  at  the  Golden  Gate,  the 
portal  to  the  World's  greatest 
ocean,  there  is  a  building  enter- 
jirise  under  way  of  greater  magnitude 
than  building  the  pyramids.  A  great  city 
is  to  be  rebuilt  within  a  decade;  a  city  of 
stone  and  steel;  of  concrete  and  brick; 
of  wood  and  the  richer  metals,  copper, 
brass  and  lead  and  zinc  and  tin.  Why, 
the  stones  of  the  pyramids  could  be  in- 
pluded  in  a  small  corner  of  the  four  hun- 


dred and  sixty  blocks  of  buildings  that 
will  rise  above  the  waste  of  brick  and  con- 
glomerate junk  that  cover  the  city's  site. 
Take  only  the  brick  that  the  future 
San  Francisco  will  absorb— 6,000,000,000 
blocks  of  kiln-hardened  clay !  They 
alone  would  build  a  row  of  pyramids, 
ponderous  and  sky-piercing.  Engineers 
say  that  this  total  of  brick  is  a  conserv- 
ative estimate,  for  San  Francisco  must 
restore    18,000   buildings,   larger,   better 
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and  costlier  structures  than  those  the 
flames  gutted  and  crumbled  into  dust. 
Not  only  could  you  build  pyramids  with 
this  multitude  of  bricks;  they  would 
build  a  wall  five  feet  high  around  the 
world,  pave  a  roadway-girdle  for  the 
earth,  and  set  up  one  upon  another,  they 
would  tower  to  the  bleak  mountain  ranges 
of  the  moon,  210,000  miles  away. 

Is  this  total  of  6,000,000,000  bricks  a 
vague  guess  ?  No.  It  was  obtained  in 
this  way  by  engineers  who  think  in 
grooves  of  figures  and  reach  splendid 
approximations  with  amazing  accuracy: 
A  four-story  brick  building,  forty-four 
feet  wide  and  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
deep,  was  taken  as  a  standard  of  12,000 
buildings  of  various  heights  and  areas; 
and  12,000  is  a  fair  average  when  it  is 
considered  that  18,000  structures  were 
destroyed.  This  standard  building  would 
consume  548,000  bricks.  Simple  multi- 
plication, then,  accomplished  a  total  of 
6,576,000,000.  Thinking  in  pyramids  of 
brick  and  world-circling  walls   gives  the 


imagination  lofty  flights,  but  calculating 
in  prosaic  figures,  six  and  one  half  billion 
bricks,  with  each  brick  seven  and  one- 
half  inches  long  throws  out  a  line  of 
brick,  seriatim,  778,000  miles  long,  or 
thirt}'  times  the  distance  around  the  earth 
and  several  thousand  miles  to  spare. 

Journeying  through  the  burned  region 
of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  wherever 
the  streets  and  thoroufhfares  lead  you 
past  endless  chains  of  carts  rumbling 
over  the  pavement.  For  months  and  years 
there  will  be  this  endless,  monotonous 
procession  of  carts  and  drays.  The  city 
will  need  alone  of  bricks  13,154,000 
loads.  Imagine  such  a  parade  at  any  one 
time — ^12,456  miles  long!  Taking  twenty 
bricks  to  a  hodful  328,800,000  hod- 
carriers  might  carry  them  all.  A  single 
brick  plant  with  a  capacity  of  100,000 
bricks  a  day  could  not  make  all  these 
bricks  in  less  than  1  80  years. 

But  there  are  a  billion  or  so  bricks  in 
the  ruins  that  are  useable  for  rebuilding, 
when  cleaned  or, —  as  recent  tests  at  the 
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University  of  California  have  demon- 
strated— when  crushed,  they  can  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  concrete. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a  price- 
less mine  of  junk  amid  the  debris.  The 
value  of  all  this  junk,  brick,  metal  and 
the  conglomerate  mass  involved  in  the 
general  wreckage,  has  been  estimated  at 
$20,000,000.  The  fire  was  still  smoking 
when  junk  dealers  fairly  swarmed  to  the 
Coast  from  every  corner  of  the  United 
States,  from  Europe  and  from  Hong- 
kong, the  world's  greatest  junk  market. 
They  sped  to  the  stricken  city  as  fast  as 
ship  or  train  could  carry  them.  They 
found  the  greatest  junk  mine  that  history 
has  created  out  of  disaster.  I  met  many 
of  these  men  on  the  train  as  I  traveled 
westward  from  the  East.  I  saw  them 
later  burrowing  about  like  gophers  in 
the  ruins. 

"Magnificent  opportunities  in  junk!" 
they  said.  Pressed  for  details  they  gave 
me  some  very  interesting  data  which 
they  had  obtained  from  an  inspection  of 
18,000  lots.  The  junk  men  estimated 
that  there  were  400,000  tons  of  cast  iron 
and  steel  possessing  an  intrinsic  value  as 
scrap  metal.  This  great  tonnage  of  base 
material  included  steel  girders  and 
beams,  cast  iron  and  steel  columns,  sheet 
metal,  joints,  spikes,  rivets,  window 
weights,  gusset  plates  and  all  the  great 
tangle  of  scrap  that  can  be  seen  in  a 
journey  of  many  miles  through  the 
burned  district.  The  cast  iron,  no  matter 
how  it  was  cracked  or  ground  in  the 
travail  of  the  disaster,  has  a  value  of 
from  $8  to  $10  a  ton.  It  can  be  re- 
forged  into  steel  of  the  finest  temper. 

The  scrap  steel  in  the  shape  of  bent 
and  twisted  girders  and  buckled  columns 
has  only  half  the  value  of  scrap  iron. 
There  are  many  thousand  tons  of  steel, 
however,  that  was  very  little  damaged, 
and  this  is  worth  much  more  than  scrap 
iron.  The  total  worth  of  the  brick  and 
scrap  iron  and  steel  that  will  be  re- 
claimed from  the  wreckage  is  figured 
by  men  regarded  as  experts  in  this  sort 
of  valuation  at  $13,000,000. 

Then,  considered  in  the  aggregate, 
there  is  an  enormous  quantity  of  copper, 
brass,  lead,  tin  and  zinc  to  be  recovered. 
The  copper  lost  little  of  its  value  in  the 


fire.  The  present  market  price  in  bars 
is  eighteen  cents  a  pound.  The  junk 
dealers  are  paying  fourteen  cents  a 
pound  for  the  scrap  copper.  Smelters 
purchase  it  at  fifteen  and  sixteen  cents 
a  pound. 

Probably  the  only  scrap  metal  of  any 
sort  that  has  absolutely  no  value  is  that 
contained  in  bed  springs.  Many  tons  of 
them  clutter  the  lots  in  the  residence 
districts  that  were  razed  by  the  confla- 
gration. Because  of  their  bulk  and  en- 
tangling character  it  does  not  pay  to 
gather  and  haul  them.  Window  weights 
lost  less  value  than  any  other  shape  of 
metal.  They  are  sold  new  for  $21  a  ton. 
The  junk  speculators  buy  them  for  $12 
a  ton,  sort  them  into  their  different  sizes, 
and  sell  them  again,  at  their  original 
price.  There  were  5000  tons  of  window 
weights  in  the  ruins  after  the  fire,  2000 
tons  of  which  have  been  recovered. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  undamaged 
window  weights  are  the  thirty  tons  of 
fire-arms  ruined  in  the  Winchester  Com- 
pany's warerooms  on  First  street,  near 
Mission.  Individually  many  of  these 
weapons  possessed  a  listed  value  of  from 
$75  to  $100.  They  cost  the  manufac- 
turers between  $4000  and  $5000  a  ton. 
One  junk  dealer  bought  the  entire  thirty 
tons  at  the  rate  of  $4.75  a  ton.  He  has 
been  selling  them  to  relic  merchants  at  a 
profit  of  several  hundred  per  cent.  The 
relic  merchants  have  been  turning  them 
over  to  souvenir  hunters  at  an  even  hand- 
somer profit. 

Of  junk  that  is  not  junk — partly 
damaged  machinery — there  are  many 
thousand  tons.  The  total  value  of  all 
these  engines,  boilers  and  machines  that 
were  only  badly  scarred  by  the  fire  runs 
well  into  the  millions,  bringing  the  total 
value  of  all  the  wreckage  up  to  at  least 
$20,000,000.  Though  $20,000,000  is  a 
comfortable  modern  fortune  it  would  not 
go  very  far  in  the  rebuilding  of  a  great 
city.  Contractors  say  that  the  labor  and 
teaming  required  to  clear  the  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  blocks  in  the  area  of  de- 
struction will  cost  nearly  half  as  many 
millions.  Even  the  task  of  digging  the 
Panama  Canal,  great  as  the  undertaking 
is,  dwarfs  into  insignificance  beside  the 
work  of  rebuilding  San   Francisco  when 
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SAN  FRANCISCO'S  PROMISE 

Thy  Past  rolled  up  in  smoke  and  cloud 

And  darkness  of  catastrophe : 
Thy  Future  rises,  strong  and  proud, 

Through  ashes  of  thine  agony; 
Still  foams  the  brine  upon  thy  breast 

Where  great  ships  gather  to  their  rest, 
Whose  argosies  from  out  the  West 

Still  hail  thee  Mistress  of  their  Sea ! 

— Maynard   Dixon 
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SAN   FRANCISCO 


By  Joaquin  Miller. 


[From  his  home  "The  Heights"  on  the  hills  across  the  bay  the  poet  saw  the  burning  of  San  Francisco  following 
the  earthquake  of  April  iSth] 


Such  darkness,  as  when  Jesus  died! 

Then  sudden  dawn  drave  all  before. 
Two   wee   brown    tomtits,    terrified. 

Flashed  through  my  open  cottage  door; 
Then  instant  out  and  off  again 
And   left   a   stiHness   like  to  pain — 
Such  stillness,  darkness,  sudden  dawn 
I  never  knew  or  looked  upon ! 


This   ardent,   Occidental   dawn 

Dashed  San  Francisco's  streets  with  gold, 
Just  gold  and  gold  to  walk  upon. 

As  he  of  Patmos  sang  of  old. 
And  still,  so  still,  her  streets,  her  steeps, 
As  when  some  great  soul  silent  weeps ; 
And,  oh.  that  gold,  that  gold  that  lay 
Beyond,  above  the  tarn,  brown  bay  ' 
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And  then  a  bolt,  a  jolt,  a  chill. 

And  ]\Iother  Earth  seemed  as  afraid; 
Then  instant  all  a,2:ain  was  still. 

Save  that  my  cattle  from  the  shade 
Where  they  had  sought  firm,  rooted  clay, 
Came  fo.th  loud  lowing,  glad  and  gay, 
Knee-deep   in  grasses   to   rejoice 
That  all  was  well,  with  trumpet  voice. 

Not  so  yon  city — darkness,  dust, 

Then  martial  men  in  swift  array ! 
Then   smoke,   then   flames,  then  great  guns 
thrust 
To  heaven,  as  if  pots  of  clay — 
Cathedral,  temple,  palace,   tower — 
An  hundred  wars  in  one  wild  hour ! 
And  still  the  smoke,  the  flame,  the  guns, 
The  piteous  wail  of  little  ones ! 

The  mad  flame  climbed  the  costly  steep. 

But  man,  defiant,  climbed  the  flame. 
What  battles  where  the  torn  clouds  keep ! 

What  deeds  of  glory  in  God's  name! 
What  sons  of  giants — giants,  yea — 
Or  beardless  lad  or  veteran  gray. 
Not   Marathon   nor  Waterloo 
Knew  men  so  daring,  dauntless,  true. 

Three  days,  three  nights,  three  fearful  days 

Of  death,  of  flame,  of  dynamite. 
Of  God's  house  thrown  a  thousand  ways ; 

Blown  east  by  day,  blown  west  by  night — 
By  night?   There  was  no  night.     Nay,  nay, 
The  ghoulish  flame  lit  nights  that  lay 
Crouched  down  between  this  first,  last  day. 
I  say  those  nights  were  burned  away! 

And  jealousies  were  burned  away. 

And  burned   were   city   rivalries. 

Till  all,  white  crescenting  the  bay. 

Were  one  harmonious  hive  of  bees. 
Behold  the  bravest  battle  won ! 
The  City  Beautiful  begun : 
One  solid  San  Francisco,  one. 
The  fairest  sight  beneath  the  sun. 


THE    LTCK    FREE   BATHS   ON    TENTH    STREET    AFTER    THE    FIRE  Drawing  by  Aone  Frances  Briggs 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  PLIGHT  AND 

PROSPECT 

By  Charles  S.   Aiken. 


Sitice  the  earthquake  and  fire  of  April  ISth — 20th  San  Francisco  has  presented  a  scene  un- 
parallelled  in  modern  times.  With  the  hea?i  of  the  city  utterly  destroyed — hotels,  clubs,  shops, 
libraries,  hospitals,  manufactories  practically  all  gone — the  citizens  have  faced  the  future 
bravely  and  almost  gaily .  Aided  by  the  Federal  government  and  other  sources  of  reliej  but 
helped  chiefly  by  their  oivn  indoDiitable  grit,  San  Franciscans  are  upbuilding  their  city 
rapidly  and  better  than  before,  meeting  and  overcoming  all  obstacles.  So  much  has  been  ivrit- 
ten  and  pictured  that  the  stirring  events  which  are  noiv  history  need  be  only  swnnnarized  here, 
adding  to  them  sufficiently  to  make  the  story,  looking  backivard  and fonvard,  a  fairly  complete 
one: 


u 
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'VE  been  rising  every  morning 
at  five  lately,  ever  since  things 
happened,"  remarked  a  San 
Francisco  young  man  the  other  day, 
"and  I've  other  reforms  in  contem- 
plation," he  added  blithely.  And  he's 
only  one  of  many  whose  habits  of 
life  and  thought  have  changed  ma- 
terially since  that  rude  awakening  of 
the  city  on  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day, April  18th.  It's  been  a  case 
of    beginning    over    again    with     an 


emphasis.  Plans,  engagements,  rec- 
ords, libraries,  accounts — all  are  of 
the  Is-not ;  naught  to  be  considered 
but  the  Is  and  the  Will-be.  Strong 
and  high  and  hard  and  deep,  overtop- 
ping and  undersinking  all  else  have 
come  the  twin  lessons  of  life  philos- 
ophy :  To  never  mind  self  but  help 
the  other  fellow,  and  not  to  be  tre- 
mendously concerned  over  material 
possessions.  Those  are  the  lessons 
San  Franciscans  have  been  taught. 
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"I've  been  thirty  years  collecting 
my  bric-a-brac,  and  now  it's  all  in 
bits  on  the  floor,"  mourned  a  Pre- 
sidio Heights  woman,  but  meanwhile 
on  her  sidewalk  stove  she  stirred 
briskly  the  fragrant  stew  she  was 
compounding  for  a  family  of  six  fire 
refugees.  Sights  like  that  became  so 
common  as  to  be  unnoticed.  It  was 
the  lesson  o'  love,  sternly  taught  by 
misfortune's  master  hand.  Not  that 
self-denial  and  charity  and  unselfish- 
ness had  not  earnest  and  eager  fol- 
lowers before  that  day — bless  them  for 
their  work — but  this  stunning  chas- 
tening brought  the  mass  of  people, 
the  petty  strivers,  the  self-scramblers, 
to  the  right-about  with  a  round  turn, 
and  set  more  people  to  thinking  of 
the  eternal  verities  than  could  all  the 
sermons  ever  preached  or  a  million 
tons  of  philosophical  treatises. 

And  it  all  came  about  so  swiftly. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  Grand 
Opera  season.  The  star  singers  of 
Conried's  New  York  company  were 
here — Sembrich,  Caruso,  Fremstad, 
Dippel  and  others.  "Carmen" — light 
and  bright  and  laughing  "Carmen" — 
was  sung  that  Tuesday  night  before — 
the  second  night  of  the  season  and  just 
following  Easter.  All  society — with 
a  big  S — was  out  in  force  and  every- 
one else  —  beautiful  women  gor- 
geously gowned,  with  opera  cloaks 
trimmed  with  ermine,  and  diamonds 
on  hands  and  hair;  men  with  pop  hats 
and  the  conventional  cast-iron  sort  of 
clothes  that  mean  joyous  discomfort ; 
here  were  wondrous  bunches  of  or- 
chids and  roses ;  the  singing  and  act- 
ing that  charmed  and  the  deafening 
applause  ;  then  came  the  hoarse  shouts 
of  carriage  numbers,  the  strange 
melody  of  automobiles,  the  clang  "of 
electric  cars;  then  tuneful  orchestras 
at  the  Palace  palm  garden,  or  at 
Tait's,  or  the  Fiesta,  or  Techau's,  and 
oysters  poulette  and  Liebfraumilch, 
Welsh  rarebit  and  steins  of  Muen- 
chenbrau  or  terrapin  Maryland  and 
Asti  tipo  chianti.  And  after  all  came 
the  home-going  in  the  early  hours, 
with  down-town  streets  still  crowded, 
and  the  dazzling  electric  signs  swing- 


ing wide  over  welcoming  portals, 
making  the  garish  city  night  shame 
the  modest  moonlight.  That  was  the 
picture — the  city  at  its  gayest,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Far  West  country, 
the  largest  of  American  cities  west 
of  Chicago,  and,  by  reason  of  condi- 
tions and  its  place  on  the  map,  metro- 
politan and  cosmopolitan  in  its  man- 
ners and  life.  Swinging,  crowding, 
moving,  going-to-get-there  sort  of  life 
it  was — not  the  gaiety  of  the  mere 
pleasure-getting  city.  For  here  have 
ever  met,  since  days  of  the  argonauts 
of  '49,  men  who  do  and  dare  in  mines 
and  forests,  and  on  the  sea,  and  here 
they  and  theirs  have  had  their  cheer- 
ful out-of-door  life  and  living,  in  ways 
quite  unlike  and  possibly  uncompre- 
hended  by  older  communities. 

Anyhow,  that  was  the  picture  that 
Tuesday  night,  and  next  morning 
early  came  the  awakening — an  earth- 
quake shock  that  lasted  not  a  full  min- 
ute, followed  by  fires  that  for  three 
days  swept  the  city,  unchecked  only 
by  that  drastic  means  for  fire  fighting 
— dynamite, — for  the  earth's  rumb- 
ling and  rending  had  broken  the 
water  mains.  That  same  power  dis- 
abled the  street  car  power  houses — 
electric  and  cable — and  took  enough 
tucks  in  the  railway  lines  to  prevent 
trains  running.  Brick  chimneys  top- 
pled generally,  making  prompt  obei- 
sance to  Mother  Earth.  Several  lodg- 
ing houses  and  many  dwellings  on 
weak  underpinning  collapsed,  and 
poorly  built  masonry  towers  and  cor- 
nices, ^^its  of  fancy  stone  work,  pil- 
lars and  balconies  not  firmly  cement- 
ed, shoddy  brick  work  put  up  bv  dis- 
honest contractors,  all  went  down. 
In  the  crowded  lodging  houses  that 
fell  was  the  greater  loss  of  life.  Al- 
together, according  to  the  present 
records  o'i  the  city  authorities,  the 
total  loss  of  life,  by  fire  and  quake 
combined,  was  417  out  of  the  citv's 
estimated   population   of  450,000. 

That  shock  was  a  never-to-be-for- 
gotten sensation.  One  realistic  de- 
scription is  that  the  city  was  shaken 
as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat.  There  was 
a    swaying   or   rocking   motion    north 
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OF  THE  TOTAL  AREA  OF  THE  CITY.      NOTE  THE  FACT  THAT  THE  ENTIRE  WATERFRONT   WAS  SAVED 


or  south,  succeeded  by  an  up-and- 
down  swinging  movement.  To  well- 
built  frame  houses  there  was  little 
damage  beyond  cracked  plastering  in 
places,  and  chimneys  broken  at  the 
roof.  Modern  steel  skyscrapers  were 
practically  unhurt  by  the  swaying, 
the  chief  damage  being  cracks  in  the 
stone  or  masonry  facing,  or  in  the 
interior  plastering.  The  Palace 
Hotel,  with  its  thick  masonry  walls, 
built  in  the  '70's,  was  little  injured, 
as  was  the  big  solid  Montgomery 
block,  built  by  Henry  W.  Halleck  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  that  made  him  a 


Major-General.  Naturally,      there 

was  a  panic  in  the  many-storied  ho- 
tels, and  no  one  thought  much  about 
street  costume  in  the  anxiety  to  get 
to  the  street.  One  man  paraded  for 
some  time  before  a  Bush-street  apart- 
ment house  attired  picturesquely  in 
only  a  Bokhara  rug.  The  thousands 
in  the  residence  sections  who  filled 
the  streets  immediately  after  the 
shock  soon  saw,  looking  city-ward, 
big  clouds  of  smoke,  that  told  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  fires  that  were  to 
sweep  the  city  and  fill  parks  and 
squares  with  refugees. 
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Panorama  photograph  of  San  Francisco,  taken   rom  Nob  Hill  on  the  morning  of  April  i8th.,  1906,  a  short 


It  was  some  time  before  the  people 
awoke  to  a  full  realization  of  what 
was  happening.  It  was  then  evident 
that  Nature,  by  first  knocking  down 
chimneys  and  mussing  up  the  houses, 
then  cutting  off  the  city  water  sup- 
ply, followed  soon  by  the  gas  (be- 
cause of  fear  of  adding  to  the  fire 
danger),  and  followed  also  by  the 
failure  of  all  street  cars  to  run  any- 
where— that  Nature,  with  this  com- 
bination of  untoward  circumstances, 
was  not  playing  entirely  fair.  The 
men  who  trudged  city-ward  found 
crowds  already  in  the  squares  and 
on  the  streets,  watching  the  progress 
of  the  fires  that,  starting  from  several 
widely  separated  points,  were  menac- 
ing the  city.  Troops  from  the  Pre- 
sidio were,  as  early  as  nine  o'clock, 
already  patrolling  the  principal 
streets,     aiding   the    police   and   fire- 


men. But  few  citizens  knew  then  of 
the  lack  of  water,  or  realized  what  it 
might  mean.  The  city's  fire  depart- 
ment was  of  tried  efficiency,  and  its 
chief,  "Denny"  Sullivan  (mortally 
hurt  during  the  earthquake  by  a  fall- 
ing chimney)  was  one  of  the  city's 
hero  idols.  It  was  this  lack  of  real- 
ization, and  this  feeling  of  confidence 
in  the  fire  department  that  prevented 
many  merchants  and  householders 
from  trying  to  save  their  goods  while 
they  had  time  to  do  so.  When  the 
desperate  situation  became  apparent, 
expressmen  and  draymen  could  not 
be  had  in  any  numbers — so  great  was 
the  demand  for  them — and  even  the 
small  chance  of  salvage  ofifered  by 
the  street  cars,  had  they  been  run- 
ning, was  denied. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  fires,  pre- 
sumably  resulting   from     earthquake 
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Stewart  aud  Rogers,  CopjTight  Photo 
time  after  the  fire  started,  showing  the  comparatively  insignificant  damage  done  by  the  earthquake. 


damage,  and  fanned  by  the  April 
breezes  from  ocean  and  bay,  spread 
rapidly,  driving  the  homeless  west- 
ward to  places  of  refuge  in  the  big 
parks  and  the  Presidio  army  reser- 
vation that  holds  the  fort  on  the  south 
of  the  Golden  Gate.  The  action  on 
the  part  of  all  authorities,  city,  State 
and  federal,  was  prompt  and  com- 
mendably  co-operative.  The  Pre- 
sidio and  Angel  Island  regulars  were 
distributed  about  the  city ;  others 
were  called  from  Monterey,  and  had 
to  march  a  portion  of  the  way ;  the 
National  Guard  companies  assembled 
promptly  and  the  battalions  of  Uni- 
versity of  California  Cadets  came  from 
Berkeley.  All  did  excellent  service 
in  protecting  property  and  in  arrang- 
ing camps  for  the  homeless.  Tents 
were  distributed  freely  that  night,  and 
next  day  systematic  relief  organiza- 


tion was  perfected.  In  that  first  wild 
rush  of  the  homeless  Wednesday  the 
first  thought  of  thousands  was  to 
leave  the  city.  It  was  here  that  the 
railway  companies  gave  timely  help, 
crowding  their  ferries  and  carrying 
the  people  to  'cross-bay  points  and 
beyond  without  charge.  The  South- 
ern Pacific  alone  transported,  with- 
out charge,  somewhere  near  300,000 
people  in  the  nine  days  following  the 
fire.  The  day  of  the  greatest  outgo 
was  the  19th,  and  the  movement  was 
continuously  heavy  until  the  26th. 
Simultaneous  with  the  movement  pro- 
viding for  carrying  people  to  places 
of  refuge  outside  the  city  was  the 
prompt  effort  to  transport  supplies 
from  all  directions,  and  the  record 
runs  of  relief  trains  broke  all  the 
transcontinental  freight  train  records. 
Up    to    the   night   of    May    31st    the 
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Southern  Pacific  had  handled  free 
2,000  cars  of  freight  of  all  sorts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sufi^erers.  In  hand- 
ling this  freight  as  well  as  passenger 
traffic  relief  trains  had  the  right  of 
way  everywhere. 

The  total  losses  of  these  three  April 
days  are  difficult  to  estimate,  but  con- 
servative experts,  basing  their  figures 
on  outstanding  insurance,  appraise- 
ment statistics,  and  city  valuations 
generally,  place  the  amount  in  excess 
of  $350,000,000,  of  which  less  than 
one-tenth  is  attributed  directly  to  the 
earthquake.  Handicapped  by  lack  of 
water  during  these  dread  days  and 
nights,  the  forces  of  citizens,  soldiers 
and  police,  who  were  fighting  for 
their  homes,  were  compelled  to  use 
dynamite  freely,  demolishing  block 
after  block  in  their  efifort  to  check 
the  conflagration.  Elaborately  fit- 
ted stores  with  unexcelled  stock,  pa- 
latial homes,  luxuriously  furnished, 
apartment  houses  that  spoke  the  last 


word  of  architect,  artist  and  decorator 
in  the  line  of  combining  many  homes 
beneath  one  roof — all  were  destroyed 
by  explosives  that  the  fast-flying  cin- 
ders and  burning  brands  might  find 
no  high  mark,  and  lying  close  to  the 
ground,  would  give  less  opportunity 
for  the  spread  of  the  flames.  Late 
on  Friday  night,  the  20th,  the  flames 
were  under  control.  The  fire  had 
swept  first  up  the  south  side  of  Mar- 
ket street  and  then,  spreading  rap- 
idly southerly,  ran  over  the  vast  sec- 
tion between  the  Mission  district  and 
the  bay,  traveled  up  the  steep  slopes 
of  Telegraph,  Russian  and  Nob  Hills, 
winding  around  close  to  the  water- 
front, and  sparing  here  and  there  by 
freakish  whims,  only  an  occasional 
business  block  or  dwelling.  Among 
those,  comparatively  unharmed,  was 
the  Government  Appraiser's  building, 
a  fortress-like  structure  in  the  heart 
of  old  San  Francisco,  and  close  by  it 
the   Montgomery   block,   referred     to 


VIEW    LOOKING    SOUTH    FROM    THE    ROOF    OF    THE    LICK    HOUSE    ABOUT    8     A.     M.     APRIL     19TH 

D  1 J^^  '"''T.^^r  Building  is  in  the  center  of  the  ])icture,  the  Palace  Hotel  to  the  immediate  left  of  it,  the  Union  Trust 
tsuiiaing  on  the  far  left  and  the  Monadnock  Building  on  the  right  of  the  Crocker  Building.  None  of  these  suffered  mat- 
enal  damage  from  the  earthquake  but  went  down  before  the  wall  of  flame. 
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elsewhere.  On  Russian  Hill  was 
spared  the  home  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  widow  of  the 
Tusitala,  that  king  of  story-vellers. 
Out  toward  the  south,  the  fire  spread 
close  by,  but  spared  the  old  Mission 
Dolores,  that  tiled-roofed,  white- 
walled  pinnacle  of  faith,  planted  there 
over  a  century  ago  by  the  Franciscan 
fathers.  In  the  heart  of  the  city,  fac- 
ing the  wreck  of  newspaper  row,  at 
the  junction  of  Kearny,  Geary  and 
Market  streets,  stands  Lotta  fount- 
ain, a  long-ago  tribute  of  love  and 
honor  from  actress  Lotta  Crabtree. 

The  fire  swept  in  all  over  450 
blocks  or  squares,  an  area  of  about 
five  square  miles  in  triangular  shape, 
extending  from  Twenty-second  and 
Church  streets  in  the  Mission  district 
easterly  to  the  bay  at  the  foot  of 
Brannan  street  and  northerly  to  the 
bay  near  the  foot  of  Van  Ness  ave- 
nue, but  sparing  fortunately  nearly 
all  the  waterfront. 

Those    were   busy   days    for    enter- 


])rising  photographers.  Panorama  pic- 
tures showing  the  city  when  the 
fire  first  began  are  interesting  and 
valuable  to  show  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  damage  done  by 
the  earthquake.  Sections  of  theSe 
pictures  are  here  reproduced  and  are 
worth  a  close  study.  The  quake  did 
a  lot  of  damage — no  one  questions 
that — running  in  money  value  some- 
where between  $10,000,000  and  $15.- 
000,000,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
experts,  but  that  loss  is  insignificant 
when  viewed  beside  the  awiul  havoc 
of  flames  and  dynamite.  One  picture 
here  shown  was  taken  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th,  a  few  hours  after  the 
fire  started,  from  Nob  Hill.  Look 
at  the  picture  and  note  the  business 
section  all  undisturbed  from  any 
cause  preceding  the  fire ;  the  modern 
steel  skyscrapers,  with  walls  of  ma- 
sonry and  stone,  the  tall  brick  chim- 
neys of  the  electric  and  cable  railway 
power  houses,  the  familiar  walls  of 
the   Palace     Hotel,   with     their  sun- 


Looking  east  towards  the  Occidental  Hotel  { foreground  t.  the  Mills  Building  beyond,  in  the  early  moniing  of  April  iSth. 

showing  the  beginning  of  the  great  fire. 
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TWO    MODERN   STEEL   STRUCTURES   THAT   WELL   WITHSTOOD   THE    DISASTER 

The  fire  left  the  Haj-\vard  or  Kohl  Building,  on  the  left  (comer  of  California  and  Montgomerj'  Streets)  practically 
untouched,  but  the  big  Merchants  Exchange  Building  in  the  center  was  wrapped  in  a  wall  of  flame.  In  this  building  were 
the  general  offices  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 


catching  bay  windows,  the  shops  and 
stores  and  apartment  houses  innu- 
merable— all  standing  as  sturdily  as 
the  day  they  were  built,  ready  for  the 
business  of  the  day  should  the  flames 
spare  them  for  it.  Note,  too,  the 
slender  mosque-like  minarets  of  old 
Temple  Emanu-El,  whose  walls  have 
stood  there  defying  time  since  the 
pioneer  days.  In  the  foreground  are 
toppled  chimneys  innumerable,  but 
all  well-built  structures  of  frame  of 
steel  or  masonry  withstood  well  the 
few  seconds  of  shock,  only  to  go 
down  later  before  that  fiercely  ad- 
vancing wall  of  flame. 

The  fire  once  passed,  hope,  never 
dead,  rose  high,  and  the  scenes  of 
activity  began,  starting  the  industry 
that  is  bound  to  carry  San  Francisco 
swiftly,  before  the  present  decade 
ends,  into  third  or  fourth  place 
among  the  cities  of  the  nation.     For 


several  months  before  the  people  had 
been  discussing  the  making  of  a  new 
city,  based  on  lines  laid  out  by  Arch- 
itect D.  H.  Burnham,  of  Chicago, 
whose  artistic  skill  had  been  invoked 
by  the  Society  for  the  Improvement 
and  Adornment  of  San  Francisco. 
Singularly,  his  elaborate  plans,  in- 
volving the  widening  the  streets,  the 
building  of  a  round-the-city  boule- 
vard, of  extending  the  Golden  Gate 
Park,  of  centering  the  city's  public 
buildings,  of  tree-planting,  of  house- 
adorning  and  garden-making,  had 
been  completed  and  published,  to- 
gether with  elaborate  maps,  only  a 
few  days  before  the  disaster.  His 
suggestions  have  given  a  text  and 
keynote  to  the  movement  for  making 
the  new  city,  and  are  proving  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  showing  where 
and  how  Art  can  join  hands  with  In- 
dustry in  the  work  of  reconstruction, 
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Confidence  was  never  lost  and  the 
quick  and  united  action  of  the  busi- 
ness men  on  the  ground  toward 
reconstruction  was  marvelous  in 
quickness  and  effectiveness.  Confid- 
ence from  the  outside  was  not  less. 
From  W'all  Street  capitalists,  from 
European  bankers,  from  Washing- 
ton, came  immediate  offers  of  money 
for  rehabiUtation. 

Property  owners,  far  away  on  trips 
of  pleasure  or  business,  down  the 
Nile,  in  Paris,  in  the  heart  of  Mexico, 
wherever  over  the  world's  surface 
the  sad  tidings  found  them,  have 
been  hurrying  homeward  to  the 
stricken  city  to  here  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  wfth  the  builders  and  the 
doers.  Already  the  places  of  some 
faint-hearted  have  been  taken  here 
by  the  strong-hearted  and  enterpris- 
ing from  other  cities,  although  a 
general  movement  of  artisans  of  any 


line  of  handicraft  is  not  to  be  encour- 
aged without  careful  inquiry.  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Pacific  Coast  generally 
is  fairly  well  provided  with  skilled 
mechanics,  and  there  can  be  no 
room  here  for  the  idle,  or  the  men 
who  drift  and  trust  only  to  their  wits 
to  live. 

The  notable  spirit  everywhere 
throughout  the  city  today  is  confid- 
ence of  the  "You-can't-down-me" 
sort.  The  press  is  full  of  it,  and  on 
street  corners  one  hears  nothing  else, 
and  the  women — bless  'em  for  it — 
are  as  cheerful  over  it  as  if  camping 
for  weeks  in  the  city  of  ashes  had 
been  the  gayest  of  fashionable  fads. 
The  ashes  were  not  cool  before  the 
work  of  rebuilding  the  city  was 
under  way.  Overhead  trolley  wires 
were  rushed  through  the  principal 
streets.  To  clear  the  debris  from 
Market   street   one   energetic    citizen. 


THE   PALACE   HOTEL,    ONE   OF   THE    FAMOIS    HOTELS   OF   THE   WORLD,    AFTER   THE    FIRE    HAD 

SWEPT  THROUGH  MARKET  STREET 
This  hotel  was  built  bv  William  C.  Ralston  in  the  '70's  and  was  of  marvelous  construction,  being  built  of  masonn- 
and  iron  and  thoroughly  bound  together.    It  had  taken  fire  three  times  before  but  the  flames  had  always  been  checked. 
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backed  by  the  soldiers,  impressed 
every  man  who  chanced  along  that 
way,  and  forced  him  to  work  twenty 
minutes.  The  result  was  that  the  big 
thoroughfare,  from  Van  Ness  avenue 
to  the  bay,  was  cleared  for  traffic  in 
a  half  6'ciy.  The  Southern  Pacific 
ran  temporary  tracks  through  the 
city  to  facilitate  the  carrying  away 
of  the  debris.  Men  with  teams  and 
wreckers  put  up  big  bunkers.  Scrap 
iron  men  went  to  work  with  donkey 
engines  and  derricks.  Scores  of  lum- 
ber-laden schooners  from  the  north 
came  sailing  into  the  harbor.  The 
California  cement  factories  —  and 
there's  no  better  cement  anywhere — 
put  on  double  shifts.  Contractors 
and  iron  workers,  architects  and 
draftsmen,  and  masons  and  laborers 
began  working  nights  and  holidays. 
Temporary  buildings  of  rough  lum- 
ber and  of  corrugated  iron  sprang  up 
ever3'where.  Every  available  house 
on  Van  Ness  avenue,  Fillmore,  De- 
visadero  and  connecting  streets  was 
soon  leased  for  business  purposes. 
The   city's    trade    center    moved    two 


miles  west.  Insurance  adjusters 
began  suffering  from  nervous  pros- 
tration, and  Insurance  Commissioner 
Wolf  woke  to  find  his  ofifice  the  most 
important  in  the  State.  There  has 
been  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
property  owners  about  rebuilding. 
Decisions  have  been  prompt  and  uni- 
versal:  "I'll  put  up  a  better  building 
than  before."  The  standing  steel 
structures  advertised  the  wisdom  of 
their  construction.  Reinforced  con- 
crete is  specified  in  many  cases.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  May  over  a  thousand 
business  buildings,  such  as  they  were 
— mere  sheds  many  of  them,  but 
steadfast  signs  of  pluck  and  deter- 
mination— had  been  erected,  and  con- 
tracts had  been  let  for  innumerable 
lofty  steel  buildings  of  the  most  ap- 
proved modern  designs.  The  new 
San  Francisco  is  being  built  as  fast 
as  sense  and  hustle  can  accomplish 
the  task,  and  if  the  money  holds  out 
and  the  brains  don't  fag  nor  muscles 
grow  over-weary,  it  promises  to  be  as 
much  a  wonder  as  that  ever-beloved 
City-that-Was. 


DEATHLESS 


By  Lowell  Otus  Reese. 

Thews  of  the  dauntless  Norman  Knight,  blood  of  the  Saxon  thane, 
Eye  of  the  hillman,  eagle  wise,  scanning  the  far-off  plain, 
Mind  of  the  gentle  Puritan,  stern  in  his  single  thought — 
This  was  the  blood  of  the  Pioneer,  this  was  the  Argonaut. 

Out  on  the  hills  of  the  Sunset  Land,  out  by  the  Western  gate, 
Builded  a  city  to  last  for  aye,  under  the  hand  of  Fate ; 
This  was  the  Temple  of  Destiny,  out  of  the  Future  brought ; 
This  was  the  lasting  monument  raised  by  the  Argonaut. 


Sorrow  may  come  to  the  western  land.     Ruin  may  stalk  the  town. 
Blackening  all  of  the  beauty  there,  flinging  the  temples  down ; 
Courage !  for  though  Desolation  spreads,  bringing  the  day  to  naught, 
Still  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  dwells  the  soul  of  the  Argonaut. 


THE    END    OF   THE   BIG    FIRE 

The  western  limit  of  the  fire  zone  along  Van  Ness  ave.,  April  20th 


C.  M.  Kurtz,  photo 


HANDLING  A  CRISIS 

HOW    AFFAIRS    IN   SAN    FRANCISCO   WERE   CON- 
TROLLED    BY     MEN    WHO     KNEW 
JUST  WHAT  TO  DO 

By  Edwin  Emerson,  Jr. 

This  is  an  appreciation  of  the  emergency  rvork  done  in  San  Francisco  zvritten  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  military  observer.  When  the  catastrophe  came  Colonel  Emerson  ivas 
in  the  East  on  a  lecture  tour.  He  immediately  donated  the  proceeds  of  his  lectures  in 
IVashini^ton,  Baltimore  and  New  York  Citv  to  the  Xational  Red  Cross  Society  for  the 
benefit  of  San  Francisco.  Then,  cancelling  all  further  lecture  engagements,  he  came  to 
California  commissioned  bv  the  relief  committees  of  the  Calijornia  Club  oj  New  }  ork  and 
other  oro-anizations  in  the  East  to  superintend  their  relief  'work  in  San  Francisco.  This 
has  throivn  him  into  contact  -with  General  Funston,  Mayor  Schmitz,  Ex-Mayor  Phelan, 
Dr.  Devine  of  the  Red  Cross  and  others  prominently  engaged  in  relief  measures,  giving 
him  exceptional  opportunities  for  observation  and  comment: 


THE  most  searchin^:^  test  of  effi- 
ciency in  this  world  is  the  sud- 
den strain  of  emergency.     The 
only  other  general   test  is   time,  but 


it  is  safe  to  assume  that  those  who 
have  borne  the  supreme  strain  of  un- 
expected emergency  will  also  have 
the  endurance  to  withstand  the  wear 
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and  tear  of  everyday  work.  That  is 
why  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  moments  of  crisis — 
"men  of  the  hour" — generally  turn 
up  again,  if  spared  to  life,  and  in  the 
end  are  generally  found  entrusted 
v^ith  work  of  permanent  importance. 

What  is  true  of  individuals  is 
equally  true  of  aggregations  of  men. 
such  as  cities  and  nations,  or  even 
of  such  purely  business  corporations 
as  mercantile  concerns  or  traffic  com- 
panies. 

This  was  made  plain,  as  never 
before  in  the  history  of  any  cit\. 
during  the  great  disaster  which 
swept  over  San  Francisco.  Then  it 
Avas  that  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, emerging  undaunted  and  invin- 
cible from  the  terrible  ordeal  they 
had  gone  through,  proved  to  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  world  that 
the  thing  that  makes  a  city  is  not 
houses  and  stores  but  the  spirit  of 
its  citizens,  and  that  so  long  as  this 
remains  unbroken  their  city,  too,  will 
endure,  reduced  to  ruins  and  to 
ashes  though  it  be,  yet  imperishable 
and  with  a  destined  future  even  more 
glorious  than  its  golden  past. 

In  those  days  of  stress,  in  the  fire 
lines  and  elsewhere,  all  quarrels  and 
jealousies  of  former  days  were  for- 
gotten. Plebeians  and  aristocrats 
took  ofif  their  coats  and  worked  to- 
gether, nabobs  and  native  sons  side 
by  side  with  "greasers"  and  China- 
men. Soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  mil- 
itia, police,  firemen,  student  cadets 
and  vigilantes,  all  formed  one  har- 
monious whole.  Political  leaders 
who  were  known  to  be  sworn  ene- 
mies served  on  the  same  commit- 
tees of  public  safety,  and  the  news- 
papers, formerly  so  anxious  to  scoop 
and  undercut  one  another,  were  pub- 
lished for  the  nonce  from  the  same 
printing  presses  under  one  name. 

The  warring  traction  companies 
and  railroads  —  "soulless  corpora- 
tions," as  they  are  often  said  to  be — 
joined  forces  and  worked  for  nothing. 
At  a  time  when  orderly  train  des- 
patching had  been  rendered  next  to 
impossible     by     traffic     interruptions 


and  unprecedented  congestion  at 
headquarters,  they  succeeded  in  car- 
rying away  greater  multitudes  free 
of  charge  than  they  or  any  railroad 
had  ever  handled  before  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time.  By  these  heroic  meas- 
ures alone  the  railways  saved  the 
city  from  the  worst  consequences  of 
panic  and  stampede.  And  the  gilded 
youths  who  like  to  speed  automo- 
biles regardless  of  city  ordinances, 
for  once  became  saviors  of  society, 
running  their  machines  as  free  ambu- 
lances and  despatch  bearers  day  and 
night,  with  their  services  as  chauf- 
feurs thrown  in. 

Any  San  Franciscan  will  tell  you 
that  the  earthquake  alone  wrought 
relatively  slight  damage  in  the  city, 
little,  at  all  events,  that  could  not 
have  been  repaired  in  a  year  or  two, 
but  for  the  bursting  of  the  water 
mains.  In  view  of  the  flames  that 
flared  up  almost  instantly  here  and 
there  in  various  quarters  of  the  city, 
from  scattered  kitchen  and  furnace 
fires,  or  dangling  live  wires,  with  a 
high  wind  blowing  at  the  same  time, 
the  unexpected  loss  of  all  fresh  water 
supply  was,  indeed,  a  fatal  blow.  It 
was  aggravated  at  this  crucial  mo- 
ment by  the  loss  of  San  Francisco's 
famous  fire  chief,  Dennis  Sullivan, 
who  was  buried  during  the  first  few 
moments  of  the  earthquake  under  a 
falling  chimney. 

This  was  as  if  an  army  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  battle  should  find  itself  with- 
out ammunition  and  without  its 
leader.  Bernard  Shaw,  in  "Arms  and 
the  Man,"  tells  of  the  feelings  of  a 
battery  commander  who  in  the  face 
of  a  cavalry  charge  finds  himself 
without  ammunition.  AVe  have  read 
in  the  Napoleonic  Campaigns  how 
General  Moreau,  the  only  strategist 
who  was  deemed  competent  to  lead 
the  allies  against  Napoleon  in  1813, 
was  struck  dead  by  a  cannon  ball  in 
the  first  hour  of  the  opening  battle 
near  Dresden  just  after  he  had  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  from  America. 
But  history  records  no  instance  of  a 
double  fatality  like  this  at  one  first 
stroke. 
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BURNING    OF   THE   CALL   BUILDING    APRIL    ISTH  Haley,  photo 

This  tower-like  structure,  which  is  315  feet  from  sidewalk  to  tip  of  dome,  suffered  small 
damage  from  the  earthquake.  Its  frame  was  unhurt  by  fire  and  the  interior  is 
being  speedi.y  restored. 


In  all  the  overwhelming  calamity 
that  befell  San  Franci.sco  during  the 
three  days'  and  nights'  conflagration 
that  followed  the  earthquake,  the 
supreme  tragic  moment  may  be  said 
to  have  been  reached  that  Wednes- 
day morning  when  the  firemen  rush- 
ing with  their  engines  and  hose  carts 
to  the  various  points  of  alarm  found 
themselves  standing  helpless  before 
the  spreading  flames  beside  empty  hy- 


drants. Fire  Chief  Sullivan,  they  say, 
had  elaborated  a  plan  for  just  this 
emergency,  combining  a  heroic  use 
of  dynamite  with  a  long-distance 
reach  to  the  waters  of  the  bay,  aided 
by  all  the  engine  facilities  in  the  har- 
bor :  but  he  lay  dying  on  a  Red  Cross 
litter. 

Without  water  and  without  the 
leadership  of  their  chief  the  firemen 
did  what  they  could.     Deputy  Chief 
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Dougherty  took  charge — it  was  Hke 
taking  command  of  a  battle  after  it 
has  turned  into  a  rout — and  under 
his  direction  the  batallion  chiefs 
stood  to  their  impotent  batteries  of 
engines.  Several  of  them  had  to  be 
abandoned  under  stress  of  heat,  or- 
derly retreat  having  been  cut  off  by 
falling  walls.  In  some  instances  the 
firemen  succeeded  in  pumping  water 
up  from  the  sea  level  through  miles 
of  coupled  hose,  but  it  was  a  losing 
fight  from  the  start,  with  no  hope 
from  any  quarter  but  the  final  shift 
of  wind. 


The  only  effectual  fire  fighting  that 
was  done  was  on  the  part  of  men 
who  had  the  pluck  or  the  permission 
to  stay  in  threatened  buildings  where 
water  happened  to  be  available  from 
tanks  or  cisterns.  It  was  thus  the 
Federal  buildings  were  saved — the 
Mint,  Sub-Treasury,  Postoffice  and 
Appraiser's  Building  where  govern- 
ment men  stuck  to  their  posts  with 
heroic  devotion. 

Together  with  the  emergency  of 
fighting  fire  came  the  no  less  press- 
ing emergency  of  saving  life  and 
property     and     of     establishing     fire 
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lines  against  possible  looters  and 
maranders.  Ordinarily  this  can 
safely  be  left  to  the  police.  San 
Francisco  has  a  police  force  of  600 
men.  Had  there  been  five-fold  that 
number  it  would  not  have  been 
enough. 

It  was  then  that  the  men  of  the 
hour  stepped  forth  in  the  persons  of 
General  Funston  and  Mayor 
Schmitz.  From  the  top  of  Nob  Hill 
near  his  residence  immediately  after 
the  earthquake  General  Funston  could 
see  columns  of  smoke  rising  from  the 
stricken  city  and  could  note  the 
growing  evidences  of  confusion.  In- 
stantly he  ordered  his  small  garrison 
of  seventeen  hundred  men  under  arms. 
Communication  with  Washington 
was  broken,  and  so  was  telephonic 
connection  with  municipal  headquar- 
ters at  the  demolished  City  Hall.  As 
in  the  olden  days  before  telegraphs 
and  telephones  were  invented,  Gen- 
eral Funston  had  to  call  for  dispatch 
riders  and  sent  them  galloping  over 
to  Fort  Mason  and  the  Hall  of  Jus- 
tice. General  Funston's  marching  or- 
ders reached  Fort  Mason  and  the  Pre- 
sidio shortly  after  six.  Within  a  few 
minutes  after  its  receipt  fifteen  hun- 
dred United  States  soldiers,  in  full 
campaign  equipment,  were  marching 
into  the  panic-stricken  city  to  form 
an  effective  military  cordon  against 
fire  and  lawlessness. 

Had  Funston  been  an  oflUcer  of 
ordinary  mould,  he  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  comply,  until  receiving  spe- 
cific orders  from  his  superiors.  With 
the  wires  down,  he  would  have 
waited  for  Secretary  Taft  or  General 
Greeley  to  take  the  initiative,  or 
would  have  vainly  searched  his  books 
of  regulations  for  a  precedent.  The 
fact  that  he  did  not  do  so,  but  acted 
promptly  and  without  reserve,  once 
more  proclaimed  him  the  man  of 
action  he  had  proved  himself  to  be. 
As  President  Roosevelt  expressed  it 
shortly  after  the  catastrophe,  when  I 
saw  him  in  Washington :  "This  alone 
would  have  vindicated  General  Fun- 
ston's ra'pid  promotion  from  volun- 
teer rank  had  such  a  vindication  been 
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necessary."  Everything  was  con- 
sternation at  the  ruined  City  Hall,  un- 
til, about  the  same  time  that  Funston's 
men  were  descending  upon  the  help- 
less city.  Mayor  Schmitz  issued  his 
famous  proclamation  that  any  per- 
son discovered  in  the  act  of  looting, 
or  appropriating  any  property  not 
his  own,  should  be  shot  without 
question. 

This  order,  backed  up  as  it  was  by 
the  prompt  appearance  of  the  sol- 
diers with  their  rifles  and  cartridge 
belts,  had  the  most  salutory  effect 
on  the  lawless  element  that  had  com- 
menced already  to  take  advantage 
of  the  general  calamity. 

Another  most  salutory  order 
issued  by  the  Mayor  and  enforced  by 
Funston's  soldiers  was  the  absolute 
stoppage  of  all  liquor  traffic.  But 
for  this  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco, 
amid  all  their  ordeal  of  fire  and  deso- 
lation, would  have  had  to  contend 
with  the  added  horrors  of  mob  rule 
and  drunken  debauchery  at  a  time 
when  no  able-bodied  man  could  be 
spared  from  the  city's  crying  need  of 
fire-fighters  and  rescuers.     This  pro- 
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hibition  worked  so  well,  in  fact,  that 
notwithstanding  the  clamors  of  the 
licensed  liquor  dealers,  it  was  contin- 
ued throughout  the  entire  period  of 
six  weeks'  legal  holidays  which  fol- 
lowed the  disaster. 

From  the  enforcement  of  these 
emergency  measures  arose  the  im- 
pression that  the  city  was  under  mar- 
tial law,  and  also  the  exaggerated 
reports  published  so  widely  in  the 
East  that  the  troops  found  it  neces- 
sary to  shoot  down  hundreds  of  men 
to  put  a  stop  to  looting.  As  a  fact, 
the  city  was  never  formally  placed 
under  martial  law.  In  the  emer- 
gency edition  of  the  "Call-Chronicle-, 
Examiner"  of  April  19th  I  have  read 
the  statement:  "At  nine  o'clock, 
under  a  special  message  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  the  city  was  placed 
imder  martial  law,"  but  this  could 
not  well  be  since  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  Washington  at  that 
time     was     interrupted.        Moreover 


only  a  few  days  afterward,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  I  heard  from  President 
Roosevelt's  own  lips  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  this  phase  of  the  situation, 
though  he  expressed  his  unqualified 
approval  of  the  sternest  military 
measures  to  prevent  any  outbreak  of 
general  lawlessness. 

General  Funston  also  has  no  rec- 
ord of  any  of  the  drumhead  court- 
martials  and  short  shrift  military 
executions  that  have  been  attributed 
to  his  ofificers  and  men.  In  discuss- 
ing this  matter  a  few  days  later 
he  thought  it  very  strange,  had  there 
been  any  such  incidents,  that  not  one 
of  his  ofificers,  commissioned  or  non- 
commissioned, and  not  one  of  his 
men  should  have  made  a  report  of  so 
important  an  occurrence  as  the  mili- 
tary execution  of  a  citizen.  This  is 
not  the  way  of  the  regular  army. 

"For  a  few  days,"  said  General 
Funston,  "some  wild  press  dis- 
patches were  sent  out  regarding  the 
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number  of  looters  shot  by  the  sol- 
diers. I  was  personally  deceived  by 
a  few  of  these  fanciful  stories. 
But  subsequent  investigation  fails  to 
develop  a  single  case  of  killing  by  a 
regular  army  soldier.  The  final  re- 
ports show  that  two  men  were  killed 
by  militiamen,  and  one  man,  Major 
Tilden,  was  shot  apparently  by  a 
body  of  so-called  vigilantes." 

In  truth,  as  General  Funston  has  re- 
corded, the  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
during  the  very  worst  of  their  peril 
and  loss  gave  very  little  trouble  to 
the  authorities,  while  many  showed 
themselves  more  than  willing  to  lend 
a  hand  in  the  titanic  struggle  against 
the  flames. 

Willing  co-operation  was  given 
to  the  regular  army  and  police  force 
by  the  various  commands  of  the  Cali- 
fornia National  Guard,  who  were 
called  under  arms  by  Governor  Par- 
dee and  by  the  cadet  batallion  of  the 
University  of  California,  six  hundred 
in  number,  who  were  called  into  ser- 
vice by   President   Wheeler. 


The  most  valuable  aid  was  rendered 
by  the  navy.  But  for  the  heroic  work 
of  a  band  of  blue-jacket  fire  fighters 
from  the  navy,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
San  Francisco's  water  front  and  ferry 
terminals  could  have  been  saved. 
Without  the  ferries  for  an  outlet, 
the  panic-stricken  people,  straining 
across  the  bay  to  Oakland,  Berkeley, 
Alameda  and  Sausalito  by  the  hun- 
dred thousands,  would  have  found 
themselves  pent  in  by  a  wall  of  fire 
and  driven  back  to  the  shelterless 
regions  of  the  peninsula. 

When  the  news  of  the  fire  in  the 
city  reached  the  navy's  wireless  sta- 
tion on  Mare  Island,  Admiral  Mc- 
Calla  at  once  sent  to  San  Francisco 
the  two  fire  boats,  ''Active"  and  "Les- 
lie," with  all  the  available  hose,  many 
thousand  feet  long,  manned  by  Lieut. 
Freeman  of  the  destroyer  "Perry" 
with  his  crew. 

At  the  same  time  the  "Preble,"  fly- 
ing the  Red  Cross  flag,  was  dispatched 
with  surgeons,  nurses  and  medical 
supplies.     She  dashed  over  ahead  of 
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the  fire  boats,  and  thenceforth  was 
kept  busy  carrying  the  injured  to  the 
Government  hospital  on  Yerba 
Buena  Island.  Meanwhile  the  fire 
boats  pui  into  Pier  8  at  the  foot  of 
Howard  street,  and  running  their 
hose  lines  out  directed  five  streams 
on  the  fire.  At  one  time  they  had  to 
run  five  thousand  feet  of  hose  up 
Telegraph  Hill  over  a  distance  of 
seven  blocks,  finally  losing  one  thou- 
sand feet  of  hose  from  the  heat.  At 
the  same  time  they  supplied  city  fire 
engines  with  fresh  water  brought  by 
the  "Soto  Komo"  from  Yerba  Buena. 
For  three  days  and  nights  these 
gallant  sailors  fought  the  fire  inces- 
santly from  Fisherman's  Pier  below 
Telegraph  Hill  on  the  north  to  the 
Hay  Dock  on  Channel  Creek  on  the 
south.  As  the  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners  expressed  it  in  an 
official  resolution  sent  to  Admiral 
McCalla:  "Had  it  not  been  for  their 
great  assistance,  we  should  never 
have  been  able  to  save  an  almost  in- 
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tact  water-front  for  San  Francisco." 
Afterward,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
took  official  cognizance  of  this  splen- 
did service  and  rendered  public 
commendation  to  Lieutenants  Free- 
man and  Bertholf,  Midshipman 
Pond  and  Assistant  Paymaster  Mel, 
with  the  crew  under  them. 

On  the  morning  of  April  18th  Ad- 
miral Goodrich,  on  his  flagship  "Chi- 
cago," was  cruising  about  twenty 
miles  off  San  Diego.  About  eight 
o'clock  an  unsigned  wireless  message 
came  down  out  of  the  sky.     It  read : 

Earthquake  at  5:24  a.  m.,  San  Francisco, 
nearly  demolished  city.  Call  building  is  down 
and  Palace  Hotel,  both  telegraph  ofihces. 
Wells  Fargo  building,  all  water  pipes  burst. 
City  fire  department  helpless.  City  is  in 
flames. 

The  "Chicago"  responded  as  if  an 
enemy  had  hove  in  sight.  The 
cruiser  was  put  under  forced  draught 
and  leaped  forward  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-one  knots.  She  arrived  early 
Thursday  evening  and  anchored  off 
Fort  Mason  together  with  the  "Mar- 
blehead"  with  their  ship's  battalions 
ready  to  land.  An  officer  proceeded 
to  army  headquarters.  General  Fun- 
ston  requested  that  the  landing  force 
be  held  on  board  until  next  morning 
and  that  the  marines  then  report  to 
Col.  Karmany  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  the  sailors  to  himself.  This  was 
done.  Two  hundred  blue-jackets  and 
sixty  marines  were  landed  early  Fri- 
day morning.  A  naval  ofificer  in  com- 
mand of  a  beach  party  took  command 
01  the  wharf  at  Fort  Mason,  crowded 
with  refugees  and  relief  stores. 

On  Saturday  Admiral  Goodrich, 
after  a  conference  with  General  Fun- 
ston  and  the  municipal  authorities, 
agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  entire 
water-front  of  the  city  with  his 
squadron.  The  flagship  thereupon 
went  alongside  Pier  24,  the  "Marble- 
head"  alongside  Pier  16,  the  "Boston" 
at  Pier  8,  the  "Paul  Jones"  at  Pier  17, 
and  the  "Princeton"  at  Pier  7.  All 
the  revenue  cutters  in  the  harbor  were 
placed  under  the  Admiral's  com- 
mand.    By  Sunday  the  entire  water- 
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front,  from  Fort  Mason  to  the  Pacific 
Mail  Dock  at  the  foot  of  First  street, 
three  miles  in  length,  was  patrolled 
by  blue-jackets,  with  a  guard  at 
every  wharf. 

For  the  hrst  two  days  after  the  flag- 
ship anchored  off  Fort  Mason  all  offi- 
cial messages  to  Washington  and  the 
outside  world  were  sent  by  the  "Chi- 
cago's" wireless  apparatus  through 
Mare  Island.  A  naval  signal  party 
was  landed  and  wigwagged  messages 
down  to  the  flagship  for  transmission 
to  Mare  Island.  Up  to  that  time 
General  Funston  had  no  telegraphic 
communication.  The  only  message 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  send 
by  this  means  was  a  request  from 
General  Funston  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  the  INlonterey  Presidio,  or- 
dering reinforcements  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Failing  to  get  this  message 
through  promptly  Admiral  McCalla, 
commandant  of  Mare  Island,  sent  the 
destroyer  "Preble,"  which  made  the 
run  to  Monterey  in  five  hours.  This 
was  a  h.ighly  important  service  in 
view  of  the  utter  demoralization  of 
both  the  Western  Union  and  Postal 
Telegraph  service. 

When  a  scarcity  of  drinking  water 
was  reported  in  the  burning  city, 
Admiral  McCalla  sent  lighters  with 
50,000  gallons  of  water  each  to  Fort 
Mason  wharf  and  the  Potrero  dis- 
trict. There  squads  of  blue-jackets 
saw  to  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
water  to  thousands  of  thirsting  refu- 
gees. Besides  this  work  the  navy 
men  also  took  a  hand  when  it  came 
to  the  final  emergency  step  of  dyna- 
miting buildings  so  as  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  fire. 

When  Major-General  Greely,  Fun- 
ston's  superior  officer,  arrived  on  the 
scene  and  took  charge,  his  first  re- 
quest to  the  War  Department  had  to 
be  for  more  officers  and  men  to 
handle  the  vast  supplies  pouring  in 
from  all  quarters.  The  National  Red 
Cross  Association  rendered  the  most 
effective  co-operation  at  this  time  and 
throughout  the  crisis  and  subsequent 
period  of  reconstruction,  if  only  by 
virtue    of   the    fact    that   Judge    Taft, 
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head  of  the  War  Department,  was 
likewise  president  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Some  unjust  criticism  has  been 
levelled  at  President  Roosevelt  from 
California  for  dispatching  Dr.  Devine 
of  New  York  as  a  special  Red 
Cross  emissary  to  the  Coast  and  for 
confiding  so  much  of  the  national 
relief  work  to  him  and  to  the  Federal 
officers.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the  time  this  emergency 
step  was  taken,  all  was  confusion  in 
San  Francisco  according  to  the 
highly  alaiming  reports  reaching  the 
East,  so  that  the  Administration  in 
Washington  and  the  thousands  of 
relief  committees  already  forming 
throughout  America  were  at  a  loss 
to  whom  first  to  address  themselves 
in  San  Francisco.  President  Roose- 
velt's prompt  designation  in  these 
early  days  of  one  man  known 
throughout  the  East  as  competent 
and  trustworthy  for  just  such  work 
served  to  turn  the  swelling  flood  of 
relief  supplies  into  one  effective  chan- 
nel from  the  first,  thus  saving  endless 
confusion  and  local  dissension  in  the 
end.  Dr.  Devine's  instant  harmon- 
ious     co-operation      with      the      citv 
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authorities  and  local  relief  commit- 
tees upon  arrival  in  San  Francisco, 
and  his  own  recommendation  to  the 
President  to  leave  them  in  supreme 
charg^e  more  than  justified  his  selec- 
tion for  this  task. 

From  the  moment  of  Dr.  Devine's 
arrival  the  effective  work  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  of  this  expert  in 
organized  relief  work  proved  a  boon 
to  the  overworked  members  of  the 
"various  local  emergency  committees 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco. 

In  this  connection  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  Mayor  Schmitz 
for  his  virile  handling  of  the  situation 
from  the  outset.  Above  all  he  de- 
serves credit  for  his  immediate 
appointment  of  a  committee  com- 
posed of  the  best  available  represent- 
atives of  San  Francisco,  regardless 
of  all  political  affiliations  or  personal 


antagonisms.  In  line  with  this  was 
the  happy  selection  of  former  Mayor 
James  D.  Phelan  to  head  the  emer- 
gency Finance  Committee,  which  so 
ably  solved  the  difficult  financial 
problems  occasioned  by  the  closing 
of  all  banks  and  saving  institutions 
throughout  the  period  of  continuous 
bank  holidays.  This  committee 
handled  the  millions  pouring  into  the 
city  from  generous  donations  all  over 
the  world  in  a  manner  to  inspire  con- 
fidence and  admiration  everywhere. 

All  these  combined  efforts,  how- 
ever, would  not  have  been  enough  to 
lift  San  Francisco  out  of  the  throes 
of  her  crisis  but  for  the  splendid  car- 
rying power  of  the  railroads  and  their 
fleet  of  vessels  in  the  harbor.  In  this 
tremendous  emergency,  as  is  the  case 
in  war  times,  the  railroads  were 
bound  to  prove  themselves  the  most 
important     factor     of     the     situation. 


Kraukish  &  Smart,  photo 
BREAD     LINK     ON     GUERRERO     STREET,     SHOWING     OPEN      AIR     KITCHENS    ALONG    THE    CURB.       ALL    THE    CITY'S 
COOKING    WAS   DONE   IN    THESE   KITCHENS    FOR   A    MONTH   AFTER    TiIe    FIRE 
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WAGON   LOADS  OF   BREAD  AWAITING   DISTRIBUTION 


Praakisb  and  Smart,  Photo 


Without  them  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  were  made  homeless  by 
the  fire  could  not  have  left  the  devas- 
tated cit3^  nor  could  prompt  relief 
have  been  brought  to  those  who  re- 
mained. 

On  the  morning  of  the  disas- 
ter the  Southern  Pacific  and  other 
roads  threw  their  gates  wide  open 
and  carried  the  refugees  away  from 
the  stricken  city  in  ferry  loads 
of  thousands  free  of  charge.  The 
cars  were  so  crowded  that  thousands 
had  to  ride  on  the  roofs.  From 
the  outset  trainmen  and  conductors 
were  advised  that  all  rules  were  sus- 
pended in  favor  of  one — move  the 
people  at  all  hazards.  The  second 
day  after  the  disaster  brought  the 
heaviest  outgo.  On  that  day  the 
Southern  Pacific,  for  instance,  moved 
out  of  San  Francisco  seventy  pas- 
sengers   every    minute  —  a    total    of 


1,073  cars,  equal  to  a  train  ten  miles 
in  length.  On  the  third  day  nearly  as 
many  passengers  left  the  city  and 
the  movement  was  continuously 
heavy  until  the  morning  of  April  26th. 
During  the  first  nine  days  after  the 
disaster  over  300,000  free  passengers 
were  moved  from  San  Francisco  over 
this  company's  lines  alone.  The 
money  value  of  the  free  transporta- 
tion furnished  to  passengers  during 
these  nine  days,  according  to  the  offi- 
cial report  of  the  company's  officers, 
was  fully  $500,000.  This  does  not 
include  the  free  transportation  from 
San  Jose,  Palo  Alto,  Vallejo,  Santa 
Rosa,    Stockton    and    Sacramento. 

At  the  same  time  over  the  same 
railroad  free  trainloads  of  relief  sup- 
plies were  being  rushed  westward 
into  San  Francisco.  Within  twelve 
hours  after  the  disaster  the  Southern 
P'acific   and    related   lines,   under   the 
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THE  POLICE  HEADQUARTER  TENTS  ON  PORTSMOUTH  SQUARE  BESIDE  THE  STEVENSON  MONUMENT 

Ruins  of  Chinatown,  Hotel  Fairmont,  and  Grace  Church  in  background 


direction  of  President  Harriman, 
were  turned  over  to  the  work  of  re- 
lief. Everything  else  was  side- 
tracked. President  Harriman  himself 
raced  from  New  York  to  the  scene 
of  the  disaster  as  fast  as  a  special 
train  could  carry  him.  The  speed 
achieved  by  the  relief  trains  that  fol- 
lowed him  left  all  transcontinental 
freight  train  records  shattered.  Pas- 
sengers on  fast  west-bound  trains 
saw  flying  freights,  every  car  labeled, 
"San  Francisco  Relief,"  whizzing  by, 
while  the  passenger  trains  took  the 
side  track. 

The  first  relief  supplies  flew  west 
on  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Car 
No.  1090,  leaving  Omaha  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  first 
news  of  the  disaster.     This  Avas  fol- 


lowed by  the  first  full  trainload  of 
relief  supplies,  which  left  Omaha  via 
the  Harriman  lines  at  5:19  p.  m., 
April  19th,  on  passenger  schedule. 
After  that  came  train  on  train.  Up 
to  May  4th  the  Southern  Pacific  had 
handled  free  into  San  Francisco  1,500 
cars  of  freight,  carrying  over  37,000 
tons  of  relief  supplies.  Had  this  been 
all  flour,  it  would  represent  in  weight 
four  sacks  of  flour  for  every  inhab- 
itant of  San  Francisco  before  the  fire. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  relief 
supplies  came  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
though  vast  quantities  reached  San 
Francisco  from  all  directions  over  the 
several  overland  railway  lines,  to  be 
unloaded  at  the  various  stations  on 
Mission  Bay.  Vallejo  Street,  Oak- 
land   Pier,    Oakland    W'harf,    Fourth 
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and  King  Streets,  and  seventeen 
other  supply  depots  around  San 
Francisco  Bay.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  government  materials, 
most  of  which  were  likewise  handled 
free.  The  charges  on  these  combined 
supplies,  had  they  been  handled  as 
commercial  freight,  would  have 
amounted  to  over  $500,000. 

In  addition  to  its  free  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  and  freight,  the 
railroad  opened  free  lunch  counters 
for  the  delayed  passengers  and  its 
employees,  and  an  improvised  hotel 
was  opened  in  the  temporary  pas- 
senger office  in  the  large  upstairs 
waiting  room  on  the  Oakland  pier. 
The  Southern  Pacific  handled  this 
unprecedented  traf^c  of  passengers 
and  freight  thrown  unexpectedly 
upon  it  without  accident  to  a  single 
passenger  or  mishap  to  any  one  of 
the  many  hundred  emergency  trains. 

This  railway's  record  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  headquarters  of  the  road,  com- 
prising fourteen  general  departments, 
occupying  eight  floors  in  the  great 
Merchants'  Exchange  Building  on 
California  street,  were  burnt  out  dur- 
ing the  first  night  after  the  disaster. 
This  meant  a  loss  of  current  records, 
files  of  correspondence,  telegrams, 
schedules,  maps,  contracts,  tickets, 
passes  and  other  papers  hitherto  be- 
lieved indispensable  to  the  proper 
running  of  a  great  railroad,  as  well 
as  the  immediate  means  for  carrying 
on  the  work,  such  as  desks  and  type- 
writers, not  to  mention  the  enforced 
absence  of  an  office  force  of  more 
than   2,000   clerks. 

The  brilliant  handling  of  the  rail- 
road amid  such  difficulties  and  under 
so  heavy  a  strain,  to  my  mind,  was 
the  most  notable  achievement  among 
all  the  emergency  measures  under- 
taken during  San  Francisco's  great 
crisis.  In  that  other  great  emergency 
test  of  human  capability — war — the 
most    im])ortant    men    nowadays    are 


the  generals  who  can  handle  the 
traf^c  and  commissariat  problem — in 
other  words,  the  railroads.  Effective 
military  mobilization  depends  pri- 
marily on  this.  The  successful  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  won  wars  for  a 
Grant  and  Von  Moltke,  as  it  made 
later  the  reputations  of  a  Kitchener 
and  Kodama. 

Military  observers  of  the  late  cam- 
paign in  Manchuria  insist  that  the 
one  great  man  who  was  evolved  on 
the  Russian  side  during  the  war  was 
Prince  Chilkoft,  under  whose  able 
management  the  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
way became  the  unfailing  mainstay 
of  the  Russian  army  at  the  front. 
But  for  Chilkoff's  railroad,  always  in- 
tact and  forever  feeding  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  to  the  army,  they 
say  Kuropatkin  could  not  have  main- 
tained himself  after  his  first  defeat. 
Without  the  IManchurian  railroad  to 
fall  back  on,  moreover,  the  first  great 
Russian  reverse  at  Liao-yang  would 
have  proved  a  decisive  defeat,  end- 
ing the  war  then  and  there. 

Up  to  that  time,  according  to  the 
figures  of  Prince  Chilkofif,  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railway,  from  the  opening  of 
hostilities,  had  shipped  200.000 
troops  to  the  front.  This  had  con- 
sumed nearly  eight  months,  with  no 
return  shipments  to  speak  of. 

What  would  Prince  ChilkofT  have 
said  had  he  been  suddenly  required 
to  transport  this  same  number  of 
troops  in  one  week's  time,  as  was  the 
case  at  San  Francisco?  This  parallel 
alone  gives  a  partial  estimate  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  with  which 
those  who  accomplished  things  at 
San  Francisco  during  the  crisis  found 
themselves  confronted. 

Their  successful  accomplishment 
of  this  gigantic  task  and  the  spirit 
that  is  prompting  the  present  marvel- 
ous upbuilding  of  a  new  city,  better 
and  more  beautiful  than  before,  is  the 
greatest  asset  in  the  credit  of  San 
Francisco  before  the  world. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO'S  EXPERIENCE 


By  E.  H.  Harriman. 


\Repyinted  from  SUNSET  for  May,  Emergency  edilion\ 


THE  earthquake  on  the  morning 
of  April  18th  was  the  most  se- 
vere that  has  occurred  since  San 
Francisco  became  a  great  city. 

The  part  destruction  of  several 
large  buildings,  including  the  City 
Hall,  churches  and  other  public  edi- 
fices is  evidence  of  its  severity;  and 
yet  undoubtedly  to  some  extent 
faulty  construction  was  a  factor  in 
the  loss.  Alany  of  the  older  houses 
erected  by  the  pioneers  and  early  cit- 
izens withstood  the  shock  unharmed. 
Aside  from  the  flimsier  tenements 
and  time-worn  houses  of  cheap  con- 
struction, the  residence  district  pre- 
sents no  general  evidence  of  earth- 
quake damage  save   fallen   chimneys. 

It  is  fortunate  that  San  Francisco 
was  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  construction,  and  the  business 
city  that  is  to  be  was  largely  of  plans 
yet  under  contemplation.  The  mod- 
ern steel  structures  escaped  practi- 
cally without  damage  by  the  earth- 
quake, and  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  buildings  of  similar  nature 
can  now  be  pursued  with  added  as- 
surance as  to  their  stability. 

The  experience  will  make  of  San 
Francisco  the  safest  place  in  the 
country  in  which  to  reside.  A  danger 
realized  is  a  danger  guarded  against. 
Beyond  any  other  city,  the  new  San 
Francisco  will  be  proof  against 
quakes  and  proof  against  fires. 

The  city  will  be  rebuilt  under  re- 
quirements of  the  new  laws  which 
will  prevent  faulty  construction  and 
promote  artistic  and  architectural  ef- 
fects. The  heights  of  buildings  may 
be  limited  to  one  and  one-half  times 
the  width  of  the  street  and  avenues 
surely  shall  be  widened.  The  city  is 
not  only  to  be  beautified,  but  enabled 


to  isolate  fires  and  to  provide  clearer 
avenues  of  intercommunication.  As 
with  Chicago  and  Baltimore,  so  the 
destructive  fire  in  San  Francisco  will 
be  in  the  end  the  foundation  for  a 
finer  and  a  greater  city,  which  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  will  reach 
in  progress  a  point  far  beyond  that 
occupied  before  the  earthquake  and 
fire. 

The  courage,  common  sense  and 
charity  that  this  crisis  proved  are 
possessed  by  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  are  of  far  more  value  to  the 
city  than  the  material  greatnesb  de- 
stroyed. The  presence  of  the  United 
States  troops  was  of  great  advantage. 
The  courage  of  the  people,  remark- 
able in  itself,  was  greatly  reinforced 
by  the  perfect  security  established  by 
General  Funston.  The  troops  were 
promptly  and  ably  handled  by  Gen- 
eral Funston,  subsequently  backed 
up  by  Major  General  Greely,  who 
gave  his  special  attention  to  the  sys- 
tematizing and  regulating  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  relief  supplies  and  the 
policing  of  the  city. 

The  officers  of  the  quaitermaster's 
department  of  the  United  States 
army,  of  which  Major  Devol  is  chief, 
and  of  the  commissary  department 
and  hospital  department  labored  un- 
remittingly in  organizing  camps  and 
hospitals  and  in  distributing  supplies. 
The  surgeons  in  the  army  did  work 
of  priceless  value.  To  these  soldiers 
of  the  United  States  San  Francisco 
owes  a  debt  that  never  can  be  repaid, 
and  a  debt  in  which  the  army  and.  in- 
deed, the  whole  country  may  deserv- 
edly have  great  pride.  I  think  that 
is  the  sentiment  of  every  citizen. 

The  State  Militia.  California  Na- 
tional Guard,  was  in  some  instances 
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THREE  SAN  FRANCISCO  STEEL  BULLniNGS  WHICH  SURVIVED    THE   QUAKE   AND    FIRE'THEY    ARE    BEING  REFITTED 
AND   WILL   SOON   BE   READY    FOR   TENANTS:  THE    MERCHANTS   EXCHANGE,  THE  KOHL  BUILDING  AND  THE 

ST.    FRANCIS    HOTEL 


adversely  criticized,  but,  to  my  mind, 
its  officers  and  men  are  entitled  to 
and  will  receive  a  full  share  of  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  the  citizens 
of  San  Francisco  and  of  California. 
These  men  left  their  private  affairs 
and  their  homes  at  a  critical  time, 
many  laboring  under  the  distress  of 
personal  loss,  and  gave  their  service 
to  their  State  in  her  hour  of  need. 
Among  them  some  were  untried,  and 
it  was  not  that  a  very  few  might  com- 
mit acts  of  indiscretion,  but  praise, 
and  only  praise,  is  due  the  National 
Guard  of  California  for  its  service  in 
this  crisis. 

The  saving  of  the  docks  and  water 
front,  keeping  open  the  avenues  of 
transportation  between  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco,  made  it  possible  to 
conduct  effectively  the  work  of  res- 
cue and  relief.  It  is  hard  to  mention 
what      might     have     happened      had 


means  of  communication  been  re- 
stricted to  the  neck  of  the  peninsula 
south  of  San  Francisco.  That  this 
part  of  the  city  was  saved  was  due 
mainly  to  the  skillful  co-operation  of 
the  navy  department  under  Admiral 
Goodrich  with  the  civil  and  other 
forces. 

It  would  sound  like  fulsome  flat- 
tery to  speak  a  word  worthy  of 
Mayor  Schmitz  and  his  administra- 
tion of  the  city's  aft'airs  during  a  time 
and  under  conditions  to  try  the  souls 
of  the  bravest.  So  fully  and  effect- 
ively has  he  risen  to  the  occasion,  so 
calmly  and  unselfishly  labored  with 
citizens  of  every  grade  and  every  po- 
litical faith  to  save  all  possible  out 
of  the  wreck  of  the  city  and  to  organ- 
ize against  crime  and  for  the  purpose 
of  reconstruction,  that  he  has  notably 
proved  himself  to  be  the  man  of  the 
hour. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  among  all  the 
public  men  and  business  men  whom 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  I 
have  not  found  one  looking  behind 
him.  Every  man  has  his  eye  on  the 
future,  his  mind  alert,  his  hand  ready 
to  do  anything  that  would  speed  him 
to  the  realization  of  his  vision :  A 
new  San  Francisco,  larger,  more 
beautiful,  stronger  and  more  inviting 
in  every  way  than  the  one  whose 
ashes  now  cover  nearly  twelve  square 
miles. 

California  was  never  more  prosper- 
ous than  now.     The  crop  outlook  is 


better  than  for  many  seasons  past,  all 
business  interests  are  on  a  sound 
basis  and  the  banks  are  strong  in  re- 
sources. The  wonderful  resourceful- 
ness of  the  State  which  goes  to  make 
great  cities  like  San  Francisco  has 
not  been  materially  afifected. 

San  Francisco's  commanding  po- 
sition  in  relation  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world  is  unaffected,  and  the  city's 
facilities  in  transportation  lines, 
wharves  and  docks  intact.  Probably 
for  these  reasons  San  Francisco  is 
better  able  to  stand  such  a  catastro- 
phe than  any  other  city  in  the  conn- 
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THE    RIALTO  BUILDING,  CORNER  OF   MISSION    AND  NEW   MONTGOMERY   STREETS.      PROPERTY 
OF  MRS.  HERMAN    OELRICHS 

One  of  the  many  modern  .steel  con.struction  buildings  which  pa.ssed  through  the  disaster  without  serious  injury 


MODKRX    BriLDIXGS    ALREADY    PROJECTED    FOR    THE    NEW    SAX    FRANCISCO 

Within  two  weeks  after  the  fire  every  architect  in  San  Francisco  was  busy  drawing  plans  for  owners  for 
projected  buildings.  Here  are  shown  some  for  which  plans  have  already  been  adopted  June  1st.  Above,  read- 
ing from  left  to  right  are:  The  Hopkins,  Building,  a  twelve-story  sky-scraper;  The  Chicago  Syndicate's  Hotel, 
on  Market  Street,  near  Kearny;  The  A.  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  building.  Second  &  Market  Streets;  The  Lynch-Hedges 
aparnient  building,  Geary  Street,  near  Jones,  Last  in  line:  the  Whittell  "battleship"  block,  Geary  Street, 
near  .Stockton;  The  frame  of  this  structure  was  completed  prior  to  Apil  ISth.  and  withstood  both  shock  and 
fire.  In  the  lower  picture  are  shown,  reading  from  left  to  right:  The  Magee  Building,  Market  Street,  near 
Kearny,  adjoining  the  Mutual  Bank  Building:  The  George  D.  Toy  hotel  structure  .southwest  corner  Powell 
and  Geary  Streets;  The  Burke  and  Toolmann  Building,  Sutter  and  Kearny  Streets:  Edward  F.  Delger's  pro- 
posed busine.ss  block,  6th  and  Market  Streets;  The  Frank  W.  Marston  building,  comer  of  Kearny  Street  and 
Hardie  Place.  All  of  these  projected  buildings  were  drawn  direct  from  the  architect's  plans.  They  are  repro- 
duced here  by  courtesy  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
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try.  For  the  present  there  is  in  the 
city  sufficient  labor  of  all  kinds,  and 
not  until  rebuilding  is  in  full  progress 
will  more  be  needed.  Yet  San  Fran- 
cisco will  astonish  the  world  with 
quickness    of    reconstruction.       Rap- 


idly the  city  is  becoming  a  bee-hive 
of  activity,  and  ere  long  the  imperish- 
able spirit  of  San  Francisco,  clothed 
anew,  will  invite  you  within  the  gates 
of  the  new  and  greater  metropolis  oi 
the  Pacific. 


THK   ARTISTIC   NEW   BUILDING   OF   THE   HUMBOLT    SAVINGS   BANK,    UNDER    CONSTRUCTION 
ON    MARKET   STREET,    NEAR    4TH 


THE   BOSCH-OMORI    HORIZONTAL   PENDULUM  SEISMOGRAPH,   THE   PARTICULAR  TYPE   OF    INSTRUMENT    MOST   FAVOR- 
ED  BY   SCIENTISTS    FOR   RECORDING   EARTHQUAKES 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  SIDE  OF  IT 

By  Alexander  G.  McAdie. 

U.  S.    Weather  Bureau 


NOT   the    least   interesting    fea- 
ture of  the  great  earthquake 
was  the  record  made  at  vari- 
ous   points    on    the    earth's    surface, 


showing  the  displacement  of  the 
earth  particle,  or  in  other  words, 
the  indication  of  the  passing  earth 
tremors     and     waves.       The     instru- 
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The  record  of  the  San  Fran- 
5isco  earthquake  as  recorded 
3n  Professor  Omori's  Seismo- 
rraph  at  Tokyo,  Japan. 


ment    by    which    earthquake    motion 
is    determined    is    called    a    seismo- 
graph, and  the  particular  type  of  in- 
strument  most   favored   today   is  the 
Bosch-Omori     horizontal     pendulum 
seismograph.     The     instrument     ob- 
tains  its   name   from   an   eminent  in- 
vestigator— Bosch ;    and    an    equally 
eminent    Japanese     investigator — Dr. 
F.  Omori,  Professor  of  Seismology  in 
the  Tokyo   Imperial   University    and 
member  of  the   Imperial  Earthquake 
Investigation      Committee.     Ten     or 
more     of     these     instruments  are  in- 
stalled at  different  points  around  the 
globe,  and  doubtless  very  full  records 
have     been     ob- 
tained,   the    dis- 
cussion of  which 
will    materially 
incre  a  s  e      our 
knowledge  of  the 
way  in  which  the 
e  a  r  t  h's  surface 
transmits  the  jar 
occasioned  by  any  great  slip  or  dislo- 
cation of  strata,  commonly  called  an 
earthquake. 

Europe  seems  far  away  from  the 
}'?:ific  Coast,  and  yet  within  twenty 
xi.mutes  from  the  time  the  earthquake 
began  in  San  Francisco  these  horizon- 
tal and  vertical  micro-seismographs 
were  busy  recording,  as  best  they 
could,  the  different  sets  of  wave  mo- 
tions traversing  the  United  States, 
speeding  across  the  Atlantic  and  hur- 
rying  through  Europe.  Japan  is  our 
neighbor  to  the  west,  but  not  a  close 
neighbor.  Within  eleven  and  one- 
half  minutes  the  seismographs  in 
Tokyo  were  recording  the  beginning 
of  the  shock  at  San  Francisco.  It  was 
then  about  10:23  Wednesday  night  in 
Japan — Japan  standard  time.  With- 
out delay,  Professor  Omori  could  tell 
by  means  of  the  record  given  on  the 
seismograph  that  a  severe  earthquake 
had  occurred  on  the  American  side 
of  the  Pacific  at  5:13:05  A.  M.— our 
time.  The  record  of  the  earthquake 
at  Washington.  D.  C.  in  the  Weather 
Bureau  Laboratory  obtained  by  Pro- 
fessor Chas.  Marvin,  with  a  large 
Omori  seismograph,  told  him  before 
the   news  had  vet  arrived   from   San 
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Francisco  that  a  severe  dislocation  of 
the  earth's  crust  had  occurred  about 
2450  miles  away  from  Washington. 
It  was  then  8:19  in  the  morning, 
Washington  time.  Both  of  these 
records  are  shown  in  the  illustrations, 
and  are  obtained  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  gentleman  named.  The 
actual  displacement  of  the  ground  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  nearly  one- 
half  inch  each  side  of  a  point  of  rest. 
The  movement  was  so  slow,  however, 
that  only  a  seismograph  could  detect 
it.  At  Tokyo  the  movement  was  a 
little  less  and  equally  slow.  In  San 
Francisco  if  a  record  of  the  movement 
could  have  been  obtained,  perhaps  an 
inch  or  more  each  side  of  the  neutral 
point  would  have  been  recorded  ;  but 
executed  in  an  extremely  short  time. 
These  displacements  continuing  for 
about  forty  seconds,  from  west  to  east 
and  back  again,  and  up  and  down, 
constitute  the  heaving,  racking  and 
twisting  motions  known  to  all  of  us. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  seismograph  record  is  the 
duration  of  the  so-called  preliminary 
tremors.  These  small  waves  t-ovel 
through  the  body  of  the  earth  at  a 
rate  of  about  six  or  seven  miles  a  t  .  ■ 
ond.  They  precede  the  larger  waves, 
which  apparently  move  on  the  earth's 
surface  and  travel  at  a  rate  of  about 
two  miles  a  second.  Knowing  the  in- 
terval between  the  beginning  of  the 


preliminary  tremors  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  surface  waves,  we  can  de- 
termine approximately  the  point  or 
line  of  origin  of  the  earthquake.  Thus 
at  Washington  the  preliminary  trem- 
ors lasted  six  minutes.  At  Tokyo 
nine  minutes  and  forty-nine  seconds. 
At  Birmingham,  England,  they  lasted 
twenty-five  minutes.  At  a  point  ex- 
actly midway  around  the  world  from 
San  Francisco  the  tremors  would 
have  lasted  twenty-eight  minutes. 
Sometime  in  the  future  when  seismo- 
graphs will  be  in  operation  in  San 
Francisco,  we  will  be  able  to  note  the 
beginning  of  a  small  earthquake,  and 
by  comparing  our  seismograph  with 
those  made  elsewhere,  determine  the 
center  or  line  of  origin.  It  is  not 
merely  to  satisfy  scientific  curiosity 
that  such  records  are  made.  Far 
from  it.  The  welfare  of  mankind  is 
the  objective. 

Judging  from  the  history  of  dis- 
turbances in  this  kindly  land,  the 
present  generation  will  probably  not 
be  called  upon  to  again  undergo  such 
experiences  as  those  of  April  18th. 
Mankind  fortunately  recovers  quickly 
and  as  quickly  forgets.  A  certain 
few,  however,  more  devoted  than 
ever  to  their  labors,  will  follow  the 
trail  with  a  doggedness  and  persist- 
ency that  can  only  spell  achievement, 
measuring  earth  movements  for  the 
welfare  of  all  men. 
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A   RING 

OF  KEYS 

By    Ermentine    Poole    Long 


TO  a  peaceful  and  smiling  vil- 
lage by  the  sea,  a  woman  fled 
for  refuge  from  the  devasta- 
tion and  havoc  of  her  beloved  city. 
Looking  through  the  w^reckage  which 
she  had  brought  with  her,  she  found 
there  a  ring  of  keys,  tucked  in  a  cor- 
ner of  a  bag  in  company  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  hastily  seized  at 
the  last  moment  before  flight. 

A  ring  of  keys !  The  open  sesame 
to  all  the  material  joys  and  pleasures 
once  held  so  dear.  What  irony  of 
fate,  what  exquisite  torture  of  the 
mind,  to  possess  these  now  absolutely 
useless  things  and  recall  what  they 
represented. 

Who  wrote  "A  sorrow's  crown  of 
sorrows  is  in  remembering  happier 
things?"  Never  was  it  truer  than  at 
that  moment. 

As  the  keys  lay  before  her,  a  hot 
resentment  filled  the  woman's  heart, 
and  the  impulse  was  strong  to  hurl 
them  far  away.  Then,  a  second 
thought  came,  born  of  the  courage 
and  resolution  which  suffering 
brings ;  these  things  had  served  her 
well.  Why  not  put  them  away  with 
kindness  and  a  tender  thought  for 
all  they  meant.  The  past  was  back 
of  her,  and  these  inanimate  keys  had 
no  part  in  the  new  order  of  things, 
but  each  one  should  be  taken  oflF,  its 
usefulness  reviewed,  and  then  it,  too, 
should  be  put  away. 

At  the  end  of  a  point  of  rocks,  over- 
hanging the  ocean,  the  woman  seated 
herself  for   these   last   rites.        There 


were  to  be  no  tears ;  they  had  had 
their  hour  in  the  silent  night  watch, 
when  the  rain  dripped  a  dreary 
requiem  over  the  things  that  were. 

The  first  to  be  pulled  from  the  ring 
was  a  large,  heavy  key,  belonging  to 
a  beautiful  camphor-wood  chest,  filled 
to  its  edge  with  fine  linen,  awaiting 
the  day  when  it  should  go  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  a  house.  Well,  there  was 
more  linen  to  be  had,  and  other  chests, 
too,  in  time,  and  down  dropped  the 
key  into  the  water. 

The  next  to  come  oflF  was  a  short 
brass  key,  part  of  a  cherished  suit 
case,  the  companion  of  many  joyous 
journeys  far  and  near.  A  kindlv  feel- 
ing for  old  friends  held  the  key  a 
little  longer  than  the  other,  then  it, 
too,  found  the  depths.  Following  the 
brass  key  came  a  long,  thin,  flat  key, 
and  as  it  was  pulled  off.  fnemory  rose 
triumphant,  and  brought  to  mind  a 
delightful  studio,  where  work  and 
play  alternated,  and  where  the  light 
from  the  chafing-dish  flickered  on  the 
face  of  the  bronze  Buddha  over  the 
fireplace.  On  the  wall  hung  "good 
hits."  Japanese  prints  and  blue  china. 
With  a  sigh  for  the  happy  hours 
spent  there,  the  third  key  went  the 
way  of  the  others. 

The  next  was  a  short,  fat  kev. 
which  had  locked  a  box  of  treasured 
books,  the  collection  of  years  of  dis- 
crimination and  care.  Many  were 
gifts,  some  author's  copies  and  limited 
editions ;  photographs  having  a  per- 
sonal interest,  and  curios  dear  to  the 
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heart  of  the  owner;  all  these  the  box 
contained.  The  fat  key  was  the  war- 
der of  things  not  to  be  replaced,  and 
memory  was  hastily  banished  to  the 
background,  as  the  key  splashed 
down.  There  are  some  things  it  were 
wisdom  not  to  dwell  upon.  Two 
trunk  keys  followed  quickly,  for  one 
trunk  is  as  good  as  another,  and  there 
were  more  in  the  shops. 

With  shaking  fingers  the  next  key 
was  detached  and  held  tight  for  a  mo- 
ment. No  one  saw  the  salt  drops 
from  above  mingle  with  those  below, 
and  only  a  sea  gull  heard  the  sob  that 
broke  the  stillness,  as  the  small  latch 
key  of  the  home  went  into  the  blue 
water. 

The  figure  on  the  rock  was  very 
quiet  for  a  few  moments.  Hope 
whispered  that  there  could  be  another 
home,  but  memory  silenced  hope  with 
the  refrain,  "Not  ever  the  same — not 
the  same."  Not  the  same  home  of 
happy  scenes  of  marriages,  of  anni- 
versaries, of  new  lives,  of  Christmas 
gatherings,  of  welcome,  until  once 
more  memory  was  resolutely  ban- 
ished and  the  keys  taken  up  again. 

This  time  a  pretty  gilt  key  slipped 
oflf  and  was  held  a  moment  while 
the  mmd  pictured  an  inviting  desk, 
at  which  many  letters  had  been  writ- 
ten and  read ;  where  ambitious  stories 
had  been  penned,  and  verses  put  into 
shape.  The  desk  held  other  things 
besides,  and  the  lips  of  the  silent 
woman  twitched  as  the  fanciful  key 
twinkled  down. 

Next  was  a  closet  key,  and  then  a 
funny  little  old-fashioned  one,  the  key 
to  a  quaint  old  box  of  childish  days, 
kept  as  a  receptacle  for  school-girl 
trophies,  the  first  love  letters,  and 
trifles  dear  to  youthful  hearts,  all  des- 
tined for  "My  daughter."  later  on. 
Well,  the  daughter  must  be  content 
with  hearing  history  instead  of  read- 
ing it,  and  the  little  key  dropped. 

Now,  there  was  but  one  left,  and 
this  a  bright  new  one,  fitting  a  Yale 
lock.  A  sigh  came  with  its  taking 
oflf,  it  stood  for  so  much.  It  opened 
the  door  to  a  club  life  that  was  new 
and  delightful ;  that  had  brought  un- 


thought-of  possibilities  to  the  city  of 
its  origin.  The  men  and  women  who 
met  within  its  walls  came  with  a 
spirit  of  friendship  and  camaraderie 
that  was  not  found  elsewhere.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  pretty  rooms  was 
a  happy  mingling  of  easy  convention- 
ality and  restricted  Bohemianism. 
Members  were  rated  for  their  ability, 
and  cleverness  was  the  password.  As 
the  woman's  mind  dwelt  upon  scenes 
but  recently  enjoyed  at  the  club,  the 
name  and  all  it  stood  for  flashed  upon 
her  with  startling  significance. 
"Sequoia,"  the  evergreen !  And  be- 
fore her  rose  the  picture  of  the  young 
and  sturdy  sequoias  rising  amidst  the 
blackened  stumps  of  the  charred  for- 
ests in  which  they  grew.  Emblem 
of  indomitable  courage,  of  new  life 
arising  from  apparent  annihilation,  of 
vigorous  growth  lifting  itself  in- 
vincibly from  the  destruction  about 
it !  Who,  familiar  with  the  mount- 
ains of  California,  has  not  seen  this 
fresh,  green  tree,  springing  anew  from 
the  devastation  caused  by  forest  fires, 
and  admired  and  loved  the  energy  of 
the  sequoia. 

With  this  thought  a  thrill  of  awak- 
ened purpose,  scarcely  yet  borne  from 
the  chaos  and  travail  of  the  few  pre- 
ceding days,  stirred  in  the  depths  of 
the  woman's  heart.  With  a  kiss  of 
farewell  she  sent  the  shining  key 
down  to  join  the  others.  The  old 
order  was  closed — the  king  was  dead 
— long  live  the  king! 

In  her  hand  yet  remained  the  round 
gold  ring,  stripped  of  all  she  had 
placed  there.  Her  thought  was  that 
life  was  like  the  ring,  without  begin- 
ning and  without  end,  perfect  in  it- 
self, and  to  each  one  was  given  the 
opportunity  of  threading  upon  that 
life  the  keys  which  go  to  make  or  mar 
it.  And  the  woman  wished  for  the 
keys  of  truth,  steadfastness  and  cour- 
age, to  bind  upon  the  new  circle. 

As  she  rose  from  the  rocks  the 
light  from  the  setting  sun  shone  in 
her  face,  and  on  the  hills  and  water 
around  her,  making  with  its  golden 
glow  more  beautiful  an  always  lovely 
scene.     Far    up    the    coast    the    same 
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golden  light  was  falling  upon  a  pic- 
ture of  sombre  ruin,  where  a  city  lay 
in  ashes.  But,  back  of  the  desolation 
was  a  spirit  unquenchable,  and,  as  the 
sequoia  springs  from  the  ashes  of  her 
own  trees,  so  shall  a  new     city     of 


nobler  purposes  and  higher  beauty  rise 
from  the  blackened  embers  of  her 
dead  self.  Thus  the  woman  read  the 
promise  of  realization  in  the  western 
heavens,  and  went  on  her  way,  com- 
forted. 


WATER    TO   THE   THIRSTING    REFUGEES 


THE   CHARIOTS 
OF  THE   GODS 


O  Lares  and  Penates, 

Ye  household  gods  we  prize, 
Who  smile  on  family  parties 

And  weep  o'er  broken  ties ; 
Now  pour  we  due  libation 

And  gratefully  admire 
The  homely  transportation 

That  saved  you  from  the  fire. 

Time  was,  in  ease  ignoble, 

Our  eyes  were  dazzled  b}- 
The  costly  automobile, 

The  horses  stepping  high  ; 
In  strenuous  life  forgetful 

Of  what  the  simple  brings. 
Half  thoughtless  and  half  fretful, 

We  scorned  the  little  things. 


This  chief  among  disasters 

Now  suddenly  reveals 
Whatever  goes  on  casters 

May  serve  the  turn  of  wheels ; 
For,  oh,  when  it  behooved  us 

To  flee  the  fated  town, 
'Twas  furniture  that  moved  us, 

From  the  four-poster  down ! 

Ah,  well  for  them  whom  Teddy 

Had  praised  for  progeny ! 
With  baby-buggies  ready 

They  fled  from  jeopardy; 
And  many  there  had  reasons 

Old  Santa  Claus  to  bless. 
With  toys  of  by-gone  seasons 

For  family  express. 

O  household  gods,  surviving 

The  flames  that  swept  us  bare, 
At  new-built  shrines  arriving, 

Preside  benignly  there, 
While  we,  whate'er  our  station. 

Unstintingly  admire 
The  precious  transportation 

That  saved  us  from  the  fire ! 


MT.    HOOD    AND    THE   CITY   OF    PORTLAND;    AS    SEEN    FROM    THK    CITY    PARK 


PORTLAND  POINTS  THE  WAY 


By   Donald   Macdonald 


A  golden  shower  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  milhon  dollars  is 
falling  upon  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 
The  map  of  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Washington  is  being  changed  by  a 
new  network  of  black  lines.  To  the 
hundreds  of  miles  of  railway  built  in 
1906  a  thousand  will  be  added  in  1907, 
and  yet  another  thousand  in  the  year 
following.  Three  great  railway  sys- 
tems have  so  planned  and  have  made 
appropriations  to  carry  out  these 
plans. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  activ- 
ity? In  the  answer  is  a  vision  of  a 
greater  Portland,  a  city  of  towering 


business  blocks,  of  miles  of  wharves 
and  adjoining  industries,  of  homes 
filling  the  Willamette-Columbia  pen- 
insula and  covering  Council  Crest 
and  all  the  lower  ridges.  For  this  era 
of  railway  construction  is  a  result,  not 
a  cause,  and  the  cause  creating  rail- 
ways is  building  a  great  city  at  the 
gateway  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

This  cause  of  a  commercial  revo- 
lution in  the  Northwest  is  so  simple 
that  its  factors  may  be  plainly  set 
forth  in  a  few  brief  paragraphs. 

The  forests  of  the  upper  Mississ- 
ippi Valley,  of  the  Great  Lakes  region 
and  of  the  Southern  States  have  fur- 
nished lumber  for  generations  to  the 
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running  in  sober  earnest,  with  an 
immense  concentration  of  his  simple 
purpose,  and  behind  him  that  incred- 
ible woman,  flashing-eyed,  hooked- 
nosed,  her  garments  to  the  wind, 
seemingly  gliding  over  the  high 
grass,  a  gigantic  and  fearful  witch, 
riding  a  broomstick.  In  the  center, 
from  a  few  dying  embers,  a  little 
smoke  rose,  and  about  that  were 
grouped  the  tulisanes,  in  frozen  atti- 
tudes, like  a  bronze  bas-relief,  and 
they  looked  at  their  running  chief,  at 
the  pursuing  woman,  without  a  ges- 
ture, without  a  cry,  without  the 
single     flapping   of    an   eyelid, 

To  this  preoccupation  of  man  and 
dog  may  be  ascribed  the  ensuing 
catastrophe.  For  suddenly,  close,  so 
close  that  the  vibration  of  it  could  be 
felt,  but  muffled  in  the  impenetrabil- 
ity of  the  jungle,  a  shot  rang  out. 
This  was  followed  by  a  crepitating 
volley ;  a  buzz  of  lead  passed  over- 
head. Silently,  with  a  minimum  of 
movement,  the  ladrones,  as  if  at  a 
preconceived  signal,  slid  across  the 
clearing  and  into  the  wilderness 
beyond.  Just  at  that  psychological 
moment,  the  widow  caught  up  with 
Gato.  Calmly,  dexterously,  as  one 
spanks  a  child,  she  upset  him,  face 
down,  and  resolutely  sat  upon  him. 
Then,  readjusting  her  skirts  about 
her  limbs  and  her  spectacles  upon  her 
nose,  she  grimly  waited. 

Shouts  came  to  her  ears,  a  hewing 
and  hacking  of  bush  ,s,  a  crackling  of 
bamboo.  Vague  brown  spots  ap- 
peared against  the  metallic  green 
foliage ;  they  massed,  detached  them- 
selves and  burst  into  the  clearing — a 
detachment  of  constabulary.  At  their 
head,  charging  furiously,  was  a  lieu- 
tenant, slender  and  boyish,  in  accou- 
trement ridiculously  new.  He  was 
enjoying  himself  immensely.  A  fine 
ardor  was  in  his  face ;  his  cap  was  ofiF, 
his  hair  streamed  in  the  wind ;  he 
held  a  naked  sword  extended  up  and 
forward  in  statuesque  gesture. 
Across  the  clearing  he  came,  straight 
as  a  bee ;  his  eyes  flashing,  his  nostrils 
distended,  all  athrill  with  military 
glory. 


And  suddenly  he  was  nose  to  nose 
with  the  widow,  who  had  slowly  risen 
and  now  confronted  him  majestically, 
her  foot  upon  the  luckless  Papa  Gato. 
An  extraordinary  change  came  over 
the  young  warrior.  His  martial  ex- 
citement, his  keen  zest,  his  bravado 
collapsed;  his  sword  dropped  till  its 
point  touched  the  ground ;  his  flaming 
uniform  took  on  cringing  folds. 

"Mamma!"  he  cried,  a  little  wist- 
fully. 

"Boy,"  shouted  the  widow;  "boy, 
what  are  you  doing  here !  Quick, 
give  me  this" — she  snatched  the 
sword  from  his  hand — "that  also" — 
she  whisked  the  revolver  out  of  his 
holster.  "Oh,  that  child,  that  child." 
she  wailed.  Out  in  the  jungle  there 
were  cries,  hollow  and  muffled  in  the 
crepe  of  vegetation ;  a  few  shots  rang, 
dull  as  if  under-ground.  Three  or 
four  bullets  whirred  overhead. 

"Down  !  Down  !"  cried  the  widow ; 
"down,  boy," — and  her  iron  claw 
sank  into  his  shoulder,  bearing  him 
down,  and  irresistibly  he  fell  upon  the 
luckless  Gato.  "That's  right,  sit  on 
him,"  the  widow  whispered  hoarsely ; 
"and  don't  you  move,  don't  you 
budge.  My  God,  if  only  I  can  get  you 
out  of  this — "  She  turned  toward  the 
jungle,  straight  to  her  full  height,  a 
strange,  inflexible  figure  with  the 
sabre  in  her  right  hand,  the  revolver 
in  her  left,  a  heroic  figure,  really 
keeping  guard  there  upon  her  boy, 
her  son,  her  baby,  her  treasure  in 
life;  the  object  upon  which  had 
flowed  all  her  wealth  of  love,  of  ten- 
derness, leaving  her,  soul  and  body, 
and  sterile  and  bitter  and  awesome. 

Into  the  depths  toward  which  she 
peered  with  watchful  eyes,  a  vague, 
mysterious  tumult  was  taking  place, 
lost,  devoured  in  the  brooding  silence 
about  it. 

Her  back  to  her  son.  tensely  keep- 
ing guard,  she  was  questioning  fever- 
ishly. 

"Oh,  why  did  you  come?  How 
could  you,  iiow  could  you!  Without 
telling  me.  This  country  is  not  fit  for 
you.  And  the  constabulary!  How 
could  you,  how  could  you!" 
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He  answered  her  as  well  as  he 
could.  Really,  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  there  with  his  men  in  the 
jungle. 

Really,  it  was  a  pretty  bit  of  coin- 
cidences, that  young  man,  suddenly 
boiling  with  desire  to  do,  leaving  his 
college,  taking  a  position  in  the  Phil- 
ippine constabulary,  arriving  over  the 
sea  just  in  time  to  learn  of  his 
mother's  capture,  begging  for  a  place 
in  the  rescuing  party,  then,  in  fever- 
ish impatience,  distancing  with  his 
detachment  all  the  others. 

From  the  depths  of  the  jungle, 
piercing  above  the  muffled  tumult, 
there  came  a  great,  clear  cry.  Then 
there  was  absolute  silence.  A  fly 
buzzed  about  the  group.  A  squad  of 
constabulary  men,  soiled,  bloody  and 
disheveled,    carrying    a    bound    pris- 


oner, broke  into  the  clearing.  An- 
other— the  affair  was  over. 

The  sword  fell  with  a  clang  from 
the  widow's  hand;  the  revolver  rolled 
after  it ;  and  then,  stiffly,  with  extra- 
ordinary dignity,  she  slowly  fell  into 
the  arms  of  her  son.  The  widow  had 
fainted. 

But  it  was  a  weakness  that  was  but 
momentary.  By  the  time  that  civil- 
ization was  reached,  she  was  again 
in  possession  of  all  her  faculties. 
Thus  it  was  that  young  Pinney  sat 
down,  and,  beneath  the  rigid  shadow 
of  her  dominating  presence,  filled  a 
blank  form  of  resignation  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  chief  in  Manila  ;  and  thus 
it  is  that  he  now  catches  flies  in  the 
office  of  one  of  the  "snap"  depart- 
ments, while  the  widow  spanks  young 
hopefuls  in  the  Manila  normal  school. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW 

A  Tale  of  the  San  Francisco  Earthquake  and  Fire 


By  Charles  Oilman  Norris 


WILBUR  CLAXTON  paused  at 
the  corner  oi  Market  and 
Montgomery  and  watched  a 
late  cable  car  rumbling  by  on  its  way 
to  the  ferry.  He  was  deliberating 
whether  he  should  go  home.  Market 
Street,  uptown,  presented  an  inviting 
appearance.  A  number  of  electric 
signs  were  still  glowing  and  there 
were  many  pleasure  seekers  abroad. 
Across  the  street  a  party  came  out 
of  the  Palace,  where  they  had  been 
supping  in  the  Palm  Garden ;  they 
clambered  into  an  automobile  and 
whizzed  uptown,  the  siren  of  the 
machine  wailing  musically. 

Claxton  drew  out  his  watch  and 
found  it  was  nearly  one.  Abruptly 
he     turned     down     Montgomery     to- 


wards his  office.  He  could  not  go 
home  until  he  h-^d  obtained  a  better 
control  of  himself.  This  news  of 
Deering's  would  not  adjust  itself  in 
his  mind.  He  let  himself  into  the  big 
office  building  with  his  pass  key  and 
began  to  climb  the  eleven  flights  of 
massive  steps.  He  had  no  difficulty. 
in  finding  his  own  door,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  lights  were  not  on, 
for  he  could  easily  see  his  name, 
"Wilbur  Claxton,  M.  D.,"  in  the 
lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  door 
marked,  "Private." 

He  went  to  the  window  before 
turning  the  button  of  the  electric 
lights  and  leaned  his  forehead 
against  the  chilled  glass.  It  felt  very 
refreshing  to  his  burning  head.       Far 
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below  him  lay  the  city,  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  jogging  against  each 
other,  crowding  and  elbowing  one  an- 
other, some  towering  above  the  oth- 
ers, some  hugging  the  lee  of  more 
substantial  buildings  and  others 
clinging  to  the  perpendicular  wall  of 
a  giant  sky-scraper.  Hio  office  was 
in  the  rear,  but  he  could  see  portions 
of  the  streets  nearby  which  dissected 
the  confused  mass.  A  little  further 
on,  however,  the  buildings  seemed  to 
wedge  themselves  into  a  confused 
tangle  and  jam  that  ended  abruptly  at 
the  water  front. 

Claxton  was  not  in  the  mood  to 
appreciate.  His  heart  was  consumed 
with  a  fierce  jealousy.  He  had  con- 
trolled himself  for  the  last  hour  or  so, 
but  now,  alone  in  his  office,  he  gave 
way  entirely  to  the  agony  of  his  pent- 
up  feelings.  It  seemed  preposterous 
that  Frances  should  have  consented 
to  marry  Deering.  Deering  was  his 
best  friend,  it  was  true.  All  three  of 
them  had  chummed  together  while 
he  had  lived  in  the  East,  but  he  had 
always  thought  that  it  was  generally 
understood  that  he  and  Frances 
would  one  day  marry.  He  had  not 
spoken  about  the  matter  to  her,  but 
he  believed  that  she  had  always 
known     it.  He     considered     that 

no  man  had  the  right  to  ask  a  woman 
to  marry  until  he  had  sufficient  means 
to  properly  take  care  of  her.  He  had 
returned  to  San  Francisco  a  year 
sooner  than  he  had  expected  in  or- 
der that  this  very  thing  might  sooner 
be  accomplished.  In  the  last  two 
years  he  had  succeeded  beyond  his 
hopes  and  the  summer  was  to  see  the 
fulfillment  of  his  ambition.  He  had 
even  picked  out  the  house  where  they 
were  to  live.  And  now  Deering,  his 
best  friend,  came  between  them ! 

He  turned  from  the  window  and 
flung  himself  into  the  chair  at  his 
desk,  burying  his  throbbing  head  in 
his  arms. 

"Deering!  Why  should  it  have 
been  Deering?"  he  found  himself  say- 
ing again  and  again.  It  was  a  real 
regret  to  Claxton  that  the  ability  to 
hate  Deering  was  denied  him.       He 


struggled  with  himself,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  recalled,  with  no  bitterness 
of  feeling,  Deering's  jubilation  and 
unsuppressed  pleasure  when  he  had 
broken  the  news  to  him  a  few  hours 
before. 

Deering  had  arrived  that  Tuesday 
afternoon  from  the  East  and  Claxton 
had  at  once  appropriated  him.  It  was 
his  first  visit  to  San  Francisco,  and 
Claxton  had  determined  that  he 
should  receive  his  impression  of  Bo- 
hemian San  Francisco  under  personal 
supervision.  Of  course,  he  could  have 
dined  him  at  the  Palace,  taken  him  to 
hear  Caruso  in  Carmen  and  then 
to  supper  at  Zinkand's  or  the  Tavern, 
but  he  knew  that  Deering  was  quite 
familiar  with  that  kind  of  life.  Clax- 
ton, therefore,  lured  him  from  his  ho- 
tel and  piloted  him  towards  the  other 
end  of  Kearny  Street,  where  in  the 
midst  of  the  Mexican  quarter,  oppo- 
site the  old  jail,  he  introduced  him  to 
]\Iathias.  That  restaurant  keeper 
had  immediately  risen  to  the  occasion. 
They  dined  in  the  back  room,  papered 
with  wonderful  lithographs  of  famous 
bull  fights,  and  between  the  warbles 
of  IMathias'  mocking  bird  they  had 
feasted  on  mysterious  peppery  Mexi- 
can dishes  with  odd  sonorous  names : 
chile  con  carne.  enchiladas,  frijoles, 
tortillas  and  tamales. 

When  the  seemingly  endless  din- 
ner was  done  and  they  had  inspected 
Mathias'  souvenir  book  and  had  per- 
formed all  the  rites  which  were  pre- 
scribed, Claxton  and  Deering  found 
themselves  again  in  the  street.  It 
was  difficult  to  believe  the  sight  that 
greeted  them  was  a  part  of  a  great 
American  city.  Everywhere  was  a 
strange  mingling  of  Italians  and 
Mexicans,  a  fantastic  combination  of 
foreign  and  American  dress,  and  a 
mixed  babble  of  unfamiliar  languages. 
A  romantic,  picturesque  atmosphere 
pervaded  everything ;  children  laugh- 
ed and  capered  in  the  streets ;  a  guitar 
hummed  in  a  doorway ;  street  venders 
cried  their  wares ;  the  men  lounged 
and  smoked  their  cigarettes,  and  one 
felt  the  gaze  of  half-curious  eyes 
from  the  shade  of  mantillas. 
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The  character  of  the  people 
changed  farther  down  the  street.  The 
quaint  atmosphere  faded.  Cigar 
stands  and  restaurants  with  menus  on 
blackboards  in  front,  succeeded. 
Pawn  shops,  saloons  and  shooting 
galleries  took  the  place  of  the  quaint 
quarters  of  the  Mexicans  and  Italians. 
It  had  been  noisy  and  crowded  there, 
and  Claxton  was  glad  on  Deering's 
account  when  they  found  Portsmouth 
Square — the  old  plaza — with  its  thick 
dark  foliage  and  refreshing  odor  of 
wet  grass,  where  always  the  golden 
ship  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  sailed 
its  never-ending  voyage  of  commemo- 
ration. 

They  sauntered  across  the  square, 
and  the  scene  abruptly  changed,  as  if 
they  were  in  a  ceaselessly  shifting 
panorama.  The  streets  became  nar- 
row and  dingy,  the  houses  squalid 
and  huddled  together.  Everywhere, 
however,  bright  flashes  of  brilliant 
color  relieved  their  gloomy  and  sin- 
ister aspect.  Large  pot-bellied  lan- 
terns, red  with  lettering,  swung  from 
balconies ;  yellow  and  vermillion 
strips  of  paper,  bearing  odd  symbols 
and  characters,  were  pasted  on  win- 
dows and  lintels,  while  queer  green 
pottery  and  gay  silks  could  be  seen 
in  profusion  inside  the  gaudy  shops. 
There  was  a  strange  mingling  of 
odors,  a  smell  of  musk  and  incense, 
of  fish  and  vegetables,  of  dark,  un- 
cleanly alleys,  of  stale  tobacco  and 
burning  punk.  The  streets  were 
crowded  with  a  blue-bloused,  hurry- 
ing throng  that  shuffled  past,  silent, 
indiiTerent. 

This  was  Chinatown,  a  part  of  the 
city  Claxton  dearly  loved.  They  vis- 
ited the  gilded  restaurant  above  the 
plaza  and  had  tea  and  then  went  to 
the  Joss  House  and  Chinese  theater, 
and  finally  to  Sing  Fat's,  where  Deer- 
ing  loaded  himself  with  jade  rings, 
chiseled  ivories  and  royal  colored 
embroideries.  Wlien  they  had  re- 
turned to  civilization,  Claxton  sug- 
gested visiting  the  top  of  the  Call 
Building,  as  it  was  early  yet  and  he 
wished  Deering  to  see  San  Francisco 
from    that   vantage.       They   found    a 


table  near  a  window  of  the  restaurant 
that  occupied  the  top  floor,  and  there 
for  two  hours  the}^  had  sat  gazing 
over  the  city  which  lay  below  them. 

It  was  here  that  Deering  had  told 
Claxton  the  news  of  his  intended  mar- 
riage to  Frances  Stanyan.  The 
evening  had  been  so  perfect,  so  ideal, 
that  the  blow  was  all  the  more  brutal. 
Deering  did  not  spare  him.  Claxton 
listened  very  pale,  slowly  turning  his 
spoon  in  his  untouched  coffee.  Then 
had  come  the  painful  moment  when 
he  must  offer  his  congratulations.  He 
was  grateful  that  his  voice  did  not 
falter.  He  shut  his  teeth  and  deter- 
mined that  Deering  should  not  guess 
his  pain.  But  after  a  while  the  strain 
became  too  great.  He  complained 
that  he  was  tired.  Deering  accused 
himself  for  being  thoughtless  and 
they  walked  to  the  Palace  and  parted 
with  a  final  "See  you  in  the  morn- 
ing." Then  it  was  that  Claxton  had 
sought  the  solitude  of  his  office. 

What  made  Claxton's  sorrow  more 
acute  was  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  news  had  come.  He  drained  his 
cup  of  bitterness  and  grief  to  its  dregs 
and  it  carried  him  down  into  the  pit. 
He  was  left  without  consolation  or 
hope.  The  thought  of  the  long,  long 
days,  weeks  and  months  ahead  of  him 
when  he  would  be  sitting  as  he  did 
then,  his  head  bowed  upon  his  hands, 
wretched  and  unhappy,  was  utterly 
intolerable.  He  could  foresee  the  sor- 
row, the  heartache,  the  unending,  un- 
allayed  agony  that  he  must  endure 
day  after  day  without  any  hope,  or 
other  interest,  or  surcease  to  his  pain. 
His  spirit  rebelled.  Why,  he  asked 
himself,  why  was  this  necessary,  why 
must  he  go  on  playing  a  role,  acting, 
a  deception,  living  a  lie,  like  a  Canio 
in  another  Pagliacci? 

The  miniature  steel  clock  on  the 
medicine  case  ticked  constantly ;  the 
regular  beat  of  the  passing  seconds 
was  the  only  sound  that  could  be 
heard.  An  appalling  silence  pervaded 
the  office,  the  building,  the  empty 
street  below.  The  moon,  hidden 
every  few  minutes  by  patches  of  fog, 
now  threw  a  bright  square  of  white 
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light  on  the  floor  and  part  of  the  desk. 
The  hours  dragged  on  in  deep  silence. 
There  was  no  movement — the  dark 
office  might  have  been  a  tomb. 

Abruptly  the  man  rose,  and  turn- 
ing on  the  electric  light,  he  examined 
the  medicine  case.  He  read  the  labels 
on  the  vials.  Whathe  wanted  evidently 
was  not  there.  He  went  slowly  back 
to  his  desk  and  dropped  into  his  chair. 
As  he  did  so  he  noticed  his  surgeon's 
case  lying  in  front  of  him.  Slowly  he 
opened  and  took  from  the  case  two 
surgical  instruments,  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors and  a  long  steel  miniature  knife. 

The  only  thing  which  might  have 
sustained  such  a  nature  as  Claxton's 
in  an  hour  like  this,  he  entirely  lacked. 
So  morbid  and  so  despondent  a  dis- 
position demanded  the  consolation  of 
a  religious  faith.  But  this  he  did  not 
possess.  He  had  always  claimed 
that  he  was  an  atheist,  a  scofTer.  He 
frankly  admitted  to  himself  that  the 
deed  he  contemplated  was  cowardly, 
but  the  future,  the  years  of  silent  suf- 
fering, terrified  him.  And  it  was  so 
simple  and  easy  to  end  it  all. 

He  wondered  if  Frances  Stanyan 
would  despise  him  when  she  heard. 
She  could  never  understand  the  mo- 
tive of  his  act,  unless  from  the  fact 
that  the  deed  followed  so  closely 
Deering's  confession.  He  suddenly 
determined  to  write  to  her  and  tell 
her  how  much  he  had  loved  her  and 
how  empty  life  seemed  without  the 
thought  of  sharing  it  with  her.  There 
was  no  reproach  in  his  words,  only  a 
bitter  self-accusation  that  he  had  not 
told  her  of  his  great  love  before  it 
had  been  too  late.  What  a  fool  he 
had  been !  Writing  down  his 
thoughts  seemed  to  intensify  his 
grief,  but  it  was  still  a  comfort  to 
open  his  whole  heart  to  her.  Once 
the  flood  gates  were  opened,  however, 
his  pent-up  passions,  his  fierce  stag- 
gering love  rushed  forth,  carrying  him 
outside  of  himself,  breaking  the  bands 
of  his  self-control,  crushing  and  beat- 
ing him  down  until  he  flung  out  his 
arms  and  fell  moaning  and  sobbing 
across  the  crumpled  sheet  of  the  un- 
finished letter. 


It  was  sometime  before  he  gained 
control  of  himself.  The  thought  that 
he  must  hasten  if  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  interrupted  during  the  act  he  con- 
templated helped  him.  It  was  shortly 
after  five  and  only  a  few  hours  re- 
mained. His  stenographer  usually 
came  at  eight-thirty.  He  turned  to 
wash  his  face  in  the  basin  in  the 
corner  when  he  became  aware  of  a 
low  reverberating  rumble ;  the  floor 
under  his  feet  began  to  tremble,  and 
then — the  whole  building  was  rock- 
ing and  swaying.  He  had  a  brief  mo- 
ment of  ominous  suspense,  then  there 
rushed  upon  him  a  terrifying  realiza- 
tion that  something  of  portentous 
consequence  was  about  to  occur.  His 
mind  no  sooner  grasped  this  idea  than 
it  seemed  as  though  there  began  the 
crash  of  worlds.  The  building 
shook  and  rocked.  The  bric-a-brac 
ornaments  slid  from  their  places  and 
broke  upon  the  floor.  He  could  hear 
the  beams  and  girders  creak  and 
groan  under  the  mighty  strain.  He 
staggered  back  to  the  desk  and 
fiercely  gripped  it  to  retain  his  foot- 
ing. The  ink  was  slopping  over. 
Abruptly  the  electric  lights  went  out. 
At  the  same  moment  the  massive 
bookcases  toppled  forward,  their 
doors  swung  open  and  with  a  grind- 
ing sound  of  broken  glass,  snapping 
woodwork  and  falling  books,  the 
whole  mass  crashed  down.  There 
was  a  second's  cessation,  and  Claxton 
had  a  fleeting  impression  that  the 
force  of  the  earthquake  was  spent. 
He  had  hardly  opened  his  eyes,  how- 
ever, when  there  came  a  sudden  up- 
lift, a  mighty  twist  and  wrench,  and 
the  structure  of  steel  and  stone  under 
him  swayed  and  tottered.  Crash  after 
crash  followed.  He  could  hear 
masses  of  bricks  falling  about  him, 
the  dead  impact  of  enormous  weights, 
the  splintering  of  wood  and  the  crum- 
bling of  masonry.  Claxton  fell  upon 
the  floor  and  with  his  hands  clasped 
above  his  head,  waited  for  the  end. 
"Good  God!  How  long  is  this  going 
to  last?"  he  muttered. 

As  suddenly  as  it  had  begun  the 
earthquake  ceased.     Claxton  did   not 
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move ;  every  moment  he  expected  it 
to  recommence.  But  as  the  seconds 
passed  he  relaxed  his  tense  posture 
and  stretched  himself  upon  the  floor 
in  the  debris  of  plaster,  glass  and 
broken  china.  He  was  too  weak  to 
find  his  feet.  He  knew  he  was  safe, 
however,  and  uninjured.  A  dreadful 
fear  seized  him.  Had  San  Francisco 
withstood  the  shock?  Had  the  city 
survived?  He  struggled  to  his  feet 
and  stumbled  to  the  window. 

A  cry  of  joy  escaped  him !  There 
the  city  was — safe,  uninjured,  the 
buildings  standing  intact,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  unconquered  and  undaunt- 
ed. They  seemed  to  look  back  at 
Claxton  with  a  glad,  triumphant 
smile.  As  far  as  he  could  see,  down 
to  the  ferry  and  the  wharves  and  on 
the  south  side  of  Market,  stood  the 
brave  buildings,  like  loyal  ranks  of  a 
great  army.  Not  one  had  faltered : 
courageous  and  steadfast  they  had 
stood  together  against  the  force  of 
the  destroying  earthquake.  They 
had  won  the  fight.  San  Francisco, 
his  city,  was  still  there.  A  few  chim- 
neys were  gone,  a  few  cornices  had 
fallen,  but  the  city,  the  city,  the  heart 
of  Bohemia  still  stood ! 

When  he  had  recovered  himself 
sufBciently  to  again  look  out  of  the 
window,  he  could  see  a  number  of 
half-clad  figures  huddling  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street,  gazing  in  terror  at 
the  buildings  about  them,  waiting  for 
a  recurrence  of  the  earthquake.  He 
could  see  them  frantically  gesticulat- 
ing. A  group  oi  them  were  on  their 
knees,  praying. 

In  looking  out  over  the  city  again 
he  could  see  that  more  damage  had 
been  done  than  he  had  first  supposed. 
The  shot-tower  was  gone  and  over  in 
the  ]\Iission  he  could  see  the  shattered 
steeple  of  a  church.  The  streets,  too, 
were  strewn  with  broken  masonry, 
mortar  and  debris.  The  ferry  tower 
was  intact ;  he  could  see  it  plainly 
from  his  point  of  vantage,  but  the 
flagstaff  at  its  top,  from  which  the 
time-ball  fell  at  noon,  was  badly  bent 
and  careened  outward  at  an  absurd 
angle. 


His  eye  was  suddenly  arrested  by 
something  that  he  had  not  before  no- 
ticed. A  small  black  cloud  of  smoke 
was  rising  from  a  building  on  the 
south  side  of  Market  street.  There 
was  another  beyond,  and  there  an- 
other, and  another,  and  another!  The 
city  was  on  fire !  At  that  moment  he 
could  hear  the  fire  bells,  and  a  little 
later  an  engine  and  a  hook-and-ladder 
dashed  down  Market,  followed  by  a 
second  and  then  a  third.  Here  came 
a  fire  chief's  automobile,  the  clang  of 
the  bell  sounding  clear  and  ominous 
in  the  early  morning  air.  A  mounted 
policeman  galloped  past.  Then  came 
the  people,  crowds  of  them,  pouring 
down  from  uptown,  filling  the  side- 
walks, hurrying  along  to  view  the  ef- 
fect of  the  earthquake  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  fires  that  had  burst  out 
simultaneously  in  an  alarming  num- 
ber of  places. 

A  mist  of  dark  smoke  hid  the  street 
from  Claxton's  sight.  In  an  instant 
he  had  flung  open  the  window  and 
was  leaning  out.  Yes,  the  building 
immediately  below  him  was  on  fire. 
A  smoking  engine  pulled  up  at  the 
curb,  the  men  tumbling  from  their 
places.  In  a  second's  time  the  hose 
was  dragged  from  the  hose-cart  and 
the  long  ladders 'run  out.  Firemen 
armed  with  axes  disappeared  in  the 
building  and  a  moment  later  came  the 
cry,  "Turn  on  the  water !"  It  was  re- 
peated again  and  again  in  the  crowd 
that  had  already  collected  to  watch 
the  flames. 

A  fireman  suddenly  appeared  on 
the  roof  below.  He  shouted  some- 
thing to  the  group  of  men  about  the 
hydrant.     There  was  no  answer. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

A  man  crossed  the  street  on  the 
run,  his  hands  to  his  mouth. 

"No  water  !     The   main's  broken  !" 

It  was  some  moments  before  the 
full  significance  of  this  burst  upon 
Claxton.  The  shock  of  the  earth- 
quake had  broken  the  water  mains. 
There  was  no  water!  These  flames, 
then,  could  not  be  checked — nothing 
could  stop  them !  They  would  sweep 
from  one  end  of  the  citv  to  the  other ! 
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Claxton  imagined  he  had  been 
frightened  when  the  shock  of  the 
earthquake  had  come,  but  now  he 
knew  what  real  terror  was.  He  must 
make  his  escape  at  once  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  burned  alive.  He  turned 
swiftl}^  from  the  window,  hurriedly 
threw  a  number  of  his  surgical  instru- 
ments, his  records  and  what  else  he 
could  lay  hands  on,  into  his  small  doc- 
tor's bag  and  tied  the  balance  up  with 
a  piece  of  window  cord.  Then  with 
a  parting  glance  he  seized  the  knob 
of  the  door.  It  refused  to  open ! 
Claxton  dropped  his  bundles  and  put 
his  whole  strength  against  it,  but  to 
no  purpose.  He  studied  it  a  moment 
in  perplexity,  then  he  caught  sight 
of  the  woodwork  at  the  cap  of  the 
door  and  realized  in  a  moment  that 
he  was  a  prisoner.  The  earthquake 
had  caused  the  whole  building  to 
settle  and  the  door  was  jammed  fast. 

In  the  next  few  minutes  Claxton 
quite  lost  his  head.  He  raged  and 
stormed.  He  beat  his  fists  against 
the  door  until  his  knuckles  bled ;  he 
kicked  it  viciously  and  tore  at  the 
panels  with  his  nails.  Suddenly  his 
strength  left  him.  He  sank  down 
weakly  upon  the  plaster-covered 
floor.  What  was  the  use?  Escape 
seemed  hopeless.  His  building  would 
soon  be  burning,  if  it  were  not  in 
flames  already.  He  crawled  to  the 
window  again,  but  below  him  the 
smoke  was  so  dense  he  could  see 
nothing.  He  shut  the  window  to 
keep  the  air  as  free  from  the  suffo- 
cating fumes  as  possible.  As  he  did 
so  his  eyes  caught  the  unfinished  let- 
ter on  the  desk. 

With  a  rush  the  memories  of  the 
night  came  back  upon  him.  The  sur- 
gical instruments  still  lay  where  he 
left  them.  What  was  he  trying  to 
escape  from?  From  one  agony  to 
another?  He  had  been  planning  his 
death  an  hour  before,  and  now  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  had  been 
so  strong  within  him  that  it  had  been 
the  one  dominating  impulse.  Here 
before  him  lay  the  means  of  escape. 
He  knew  that  time  was  precious.  His 
energy    returned   to   him.     In    a    mo- 


ment he  had  removed  his  coat  and  cut 
away  the  sleeve  of  his  shirt  and  laid 
bare  his  left  arm  to  the  shoulder  on 
the  desk,  and  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  drove  the  blade  of  the  sur- 
geon's knife  into  the  flesh  at  the  bend 
of  the  arm  and  made  a  cut  about  two 
inches  in  length.  A  spurt  of  blood 
told  him  that  he  had  successfully  lo- 
cated the  artery. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Claxton  before 
that  the  letter  he  had  been  writing 
would  be  burned  when  the  building 
went.  He  wished  some  word  to 
reach  Frances  just  that  she  might 
know  of  his  great  love  for  her.  He 
drew  a  sheet  of  paper  toward  him, 
and  while  the  blood  spurted  from  the 
severed  artery,  he  hurriedly  wrote  her 
a  few  lines.  He  did  not  write  more 
than  half  a  page  for  he  feared  his 
strength  would  leave  him  too  soon. 
He  sealed  the  letter  and  placed  it  with 
his  paper  weight  in  a  larger  envelope 
and  once  more  raised  the  window. 

The  whole  city  was  in  flames. 
Three  dense  black  columns  of  smoke 
arose  lowering  and  menacing.  Down 
near  Front  street  one  of  the  whole- 
sale houses  was  a  roaring  furnace. 
Below  him  he  could  distinguish  the 
red  flames  darting  upward  from  the 
roof  through  the  rifts  in  the  smoke 
aft'ectionately  licking  the  side  of  his 
own  building.  As  he  gazed,  the  glass 
in  a  window  some  five  stories  below 
broke  with  a  crash  and  the  next  mo- 
ment he  saw  the  window  sash  catch. 
He  had  acted  not  a  minute  too  soon. 

Far  below  him  in  the  street  he 
could  see  the  black  edge  of  the  crow'd 
held  back  by  a  line  of  soldiers.  He 
shouted,  waving  his  arms.  They  saw 
him.  A  hoarse  cry  burst  from  the 
watchers.  Everyone  was  pointing  at 
him. 

Then  Claxton  threw  the  envelope 
containing  the  letter  and  the  weight 
with  all  his  might.  He  hoped  it 
would  fall  in  the  street  and  somebody 
would  pick  it  up.  But  even  here  he 
failed.  The  stone  weight  tore  it>  vay 
through  the  paper  envelope  and  he 
saw  his  letter  flutter  down  into  the 
flames  below. 
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An  upward  rush  of  heat  drove  him 
back  into  his  room.  For  the  last  time 
he  closed  the  window.  He  realized 
he  was  very  weak.  He  sank  down  in 
the  revolving  chair  and  waited. 

Suddenly  above  the  noise  in  the 
street  and  roaring  flames  below  in  the 
adjoining  building  he  heard  his  name 
shouted  clear  and  distinct. 

"Wilbur — Wilbur,  are  you  there?" 

It  was  Deering.  A  flood  of  return- 
ing hope  brought  back  his  strength. 
He  answered  eagerly.  There  came 
a  hoarse  reply,  a  rush  of  feet,  the 
point  of  a  pick  through  the  unyield- 
ing door,  a  rending  and  splintering  of 
woodwork,  and  Deering  burst 
through  into  the  room  followed  by 
the  firemen  and  caught  him  in  his 
arms. 

Deering  saw  in  a  moment  the 
escape  Claxton  had  planned  for  him- 
self, and  quickly  made  a  tourniquet 
above  the  elbow  and  bandaged  it  with 
a  strip  of  the  shirt  sleeve.  Then,  he  and 
the  firemen  carried  him  out  through 
the  hall,  already  thick  with  smoke, 
and  down  the  steps  to  the  street.  A 
moment  later  an  ambulance  appeared 
and  Claxton  was  driven  to  a  private 
residence  on  Gough  street,  temporar- 
ily transformed  into  a  hospital,  and 
was  given  over  to  the  nurses  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

Throughout  the  entire  day,  while 
the  fire  consumed  block  after  block 
of  the  city,  destroying  everything 
within  its  path,  leaving  nothing  but 
black,  tottering  walls  and  smoldering 
debris,  Claxton  lay  on  his  cot,  uncon- 
scious of  the  wholesale  destruction, 
asleep  from  weariness  and  weakness. 

It  must  have  been  some  time  dur- 
ing the  very  early  morning  on  Thurs- 
day that  he  awoke.  He  had  been 
aware  even  in  his  sleep  that  around 
him  everywhere  there  arose  harsh, 
discordant  noises,  a  murmur  as  of  dis- 
tant shouting,  a  confused  mingling  of 
unfamiliar  sounds.  For  a  moment  he 
had  no  recollection  of  the  recent 
events  through  which  he  had  passed. 
Suddenly  a  reverberating  detonation 
aroused  his  dormant  mind,  and  mem- 
ory rushed  back  upon  him. 


The  explosion  he  knew  meant  that 
the  firemen  were  dynamiting.  He 
wondered  what  headway  the  fire  had 
made.  He  knew  it  must  be  much 
nearer,  for  everything  in  the  room  in 
which  he  lay,  the  coverlid  of  his  bed, 
the  arms  of  the  chairs,  the  polish  on 
the  brasses,  the  very  ceiling  itself, 
reflected  the  glare  of  the  fire.  Out- 
side, it  seemed  like  day  lighted  by  a 
deep  bloodred  sun.  Slowly  he  real- 
ized what  were  the  strange  noises 
which  he  had  heard  in  his  sleep.  An 
endless  throng  of  people  in  the  street 
were  passing  the  open  window  near 
his  bed.  He  could  hear  the  shuffling 
of  their  feet,  the  babble  of  their 
voices,  the  whimpering  of  children, 
the  cries  of  drivers  to  their  animals, 
the  continual  harsh  rasp  of  heavy 
trunks  being  dragged  over  the  side- 
w^alk,  the  great  murmur  of  vast  mul- 
titudes, the  voice  of  an  .".rmy  on  the 
move.  It  was  the  flight  of  thousands 
of  homeless  families  before  the  men- 
acing danger  which  pursued  them. 

The  great  tragedy  of  it  all  over- 
whelmed Claxton.  It  seemed  the  end 
of  everything. 

Parts  of  conversations  came  to  him 
through  the  open  window. 

"The  office  went  abou,t  ten  o'clock. 
The  Flood  Building's  completely 
gutted.     Jim   lost  everything." 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"Holladay's  Hill, — we  want  to 
watch  the  fire.  The  Staffords  are  up 
there.     It's  perfectly  safe." 

"Where's  the  fire  now?" 

"Near  Powell.  They're  hoping  to 
stop  it  at  Union  Square." 

"They'll  never  stop  it,  I  say.  I'm 
going  to  the  Beach.  How're  you 
going  to  stop  fire  without  water?  You 
take  my  advice  and  get  out  of  here 
while  there's  time." 

The  rest  of  the  party  moved  down 
the  street.     Others  approached. 

"Orpheum  and  Tivoli  are  gone ! 
They're  trying  to  save  the  St.  Francis, 
but  there's  no  use,  the  dynamiting 
seems  to  make  it  worse." 

"They  won't  stop  it  before  it 
reaches  Van  Ness,  and  if  it  crosses 
there,  the  city's  done  for.     If  we  only 
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had  water.  There's  only  about  two 
streams  available." 

A  little  later  came  a  more  desperate 
report.  The  speaker's  tone  was  full 
of  authority. 

"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much 
hope.  There's  nothing  to  fight  with. 
The  fire  is  sweeping  up  Sutter  street. 
The  Synagogue  is  burning  now  and 
all  Chinatown's  in  flames.  Every- 
thing south  of  Golden  Gate  is  totally 
gone.  My  advice  to  everyone  is  to 
go  to  the  Park.     The  city's  doomed." 

Claxton  shut  his  eyes.  What  was 
the  use?  "The  city's  doomed,"  he 
repeated  to  himself.  Was  there  any- 
thing life  could  ofifer  him  now?  All 
the  old  places  so  infinitely  dear  to  him 
were  gone  forever.  He  would  never 
dine  again  at  Mathias',  or  visit  the 
gilded  balcony  above  the  Plaza,  or 
explore  the  dark  crannies  of  China- 
town. The  city  of  Zinkand's,  of 
Coppa's,  of  Sanguenetti's,  of  the  Old 
Poodle  Dog,  of  Campi's,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  marvelous  places  that  had 
made  San  Francisco  fascinating,  were 
no  more.  What  was  the  use?  It 
was  better  as  he  had  decided.  He 
gave  the  bandages  on  his  arm  a  twitch 
and  loosened  the  twisted  tourniquet. 
He  felt  the  warm  blood  on  his  fore- 
arm. Pie  knew  he  was  facing  death 
now  for  a  second  time.  The  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  lay  before  him.  Mem- 
ories of  the  old  psalm  came  back  to 
him,  "Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they 
comfort  me — " 

What  of  the  thousands  of  others  as 
miserable,  more  miserable  than  he, — 
the  fathers  and  mothers  with  those 
little  children, — the  grizzled  mer- 
chants that  must  begin  life  all  over 
again, — the  destitute?  They,  too. 
were  passing  through  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow.  For  the  first  time  a 
great  pity  surged  up  in  Claxton's 
heart.  It  had  been  only  of  himself 
he  had  been  thinking.  In  the  face  of 
this  far  greater  calamity,  how  petty 
seemed  his  own  selfish  emotions.  Was 
there  not  something  after  all  to  live 
for?  These  homeless,  wretched 
people,  this  poor,  crushed  and  black- 
ened city?     The  tears  ran  down  his 


cheeks.  For  the  first  time  since  his 
boyhood  his  trembling  hands  folded 
on  his  breast  and  he  prayed  to  an 
Unseen  Being  for  pity  and  mercy  and 
help.  The  prayer  was  never  finished. 
The  fluttering  eyelids  closed,  the 
hands  dropped  apart.  He  had  fainted. 

When  Claxton  regained  conscious- 
ness he  found  himself  gazing  into  a 
pair  of  anxious  eyes.  It  was  a  long 
time,  it  seemed  to  him,  before  things 
began  to  adjust  themselves.  At  first 
he  was  not  sure  that  he  was  not  dead. 
The  events  up  to  the  time  when  he 
had  loosened  the  tourniquet  about  his 
arm  were  quite  clear.  He  remem- 
bered the  warm  sensation  of  the 
blood.  He  hesitated  before  examin- 
ing the  bandages.  As  far  as  he  could 
determine  they  had  been  readjusted. 
He  was  still  alive,  then.  But  some- 
how he  seemed  to  be  different,  some- 
how he  had  changed ;  he  was  not  the 
same  man. 

Slowly  he  began  to  realize  that  it 
was  Deering  who  was  gazing  down 
upon  him.  Deering?  A  sudden  jeal- 
ous anger  rose  within  his  heart.  The 
association  of  his  recent  suffering 
brought  the  recollection  of  everything 
back  to  him.  The  anger  faded  away 
like  the  ebbing  of  a  tide.  It  was 
never  to  return.  The  great  pity  he 
had  felt  when  he  believed  death  was 
at  hand  came  back,  driving  away 
every  other  emotion.  About  him 
everywhere  he  seemed  to  see  the 
spectres  of  the  thousands  of  home- 
less, ruined  people.  They  stretched 
supplicating  hands  towards  him. 
They  needed  him  and  wanted  his 
help ;  some  were  sick, — he  was  a 
physician ;  some  were  destitute  and 
would  soon  be  starving, — he  could 
provide  shelter  and  food.  Ah,  here 
was  something  to  live  for !  Here  was 
hope  and  life  and  love.  In  the  face 
of  such  far  greater  sorrow,  his  own 
selfish  desires  seemed  puny  and  con- 
temptible. That  was  it.  Of  course 
he  felt  different.  He  was  not  the 
same  man, — he  had  changed.  The 
dawn  of  the  new  day  broke  over  the 
horizon  of  his  dark  and  selfish  life. 
He  had  walked  through  the  Valley  of 
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the  Shadow  and  had  been  comforted. 

A  happy  smile  came  to  his  face.  He 
was  too  greatly  moved  to  understand 
what  Deering  was  trying  to  tell  him. 
"  .  .  too  near  the  fire  .  .  the 
doctor  thinks  it  best  to  move  you  out 
to  the  Presidio  hospital." 

Claxton  caught  the  word  "doctor." 

He  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  with 
an  efTort. 

"Is  there  a  doctor  here?" 

A  man  whom  he  recognized  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  attendant  physicians 
at  Cooper  College  approached. 

Claxton  spoke  eagerly. 

"What  I  want  is  strength.  I  must 
have  it.  I  have  got  work  to  do  and 
I  have  lost  so  much  blood  that  I  am 
not  strong  enough.  I  think  that  if 
you  can  give  me  an  injection  of  salt 
and  strychnine  I  would  be  all  right. 
I've  got  to  be  able  to  get  about  at 
once.     I've  got  a  lot  to  do." 

"But,  Wilbur,"  objected  Deering, 
"You  can't  do  that.  Why, — man — 
you  were  nearly  dead  when  they 
found  you.  You  haven't  the 
strength." 

"Give  me  what  I  want,  I  tell  you !" 
he  replied  fiercely.  "I  have  lain  here 
too  lonff.  All  I  ask  is  that  vou  give  me 


the  injection.     I  must  do  my  work." 
"But  there  isn't  anything  to  do,  old 
man  ;  everything  is  gone,  and — " 

"Nothing  to  do?"  Claxton  alrtiost 
shouted,  "with  these  poor  devils, 
homeless  and  hungry, — with  the  city 
in  ashes?  Nothing  to  do?  Great 
God — I  hope  there  isn't  more  than 
we  can  do.  Where  are  these  home- 
less families  going  to  go?  How  are 
they  to  be  fed?  W^hat's  to  become  of 
the  sick?  And  the  city — how  is  that 
going  to  be  rebuilt?  Deering,  I  tell 
you  it  may  be  more  than  we  can 
handle — but  we  can  at  least  try.  I 
want  to  do  my  share,  please  God. 
There  is  a  bigger  obligation  on  me 
than  on  anybody  else.  Let  me  tell 
you — not  twenty-four  hours  ago  I 
tried  to  take  my  life.  I  said  I  had 
nothing  to  live  for,  that  my  life  was 
empty.  I've  got  my  punishment.  I 
can  see  it  all  now.  But  if  I  may,  I 
will,  I  will  try  to  help,  try  to  live 
again, — try  to  be  of  some  use.  I  want 
to  have  a  part  in  the  work  before  us ; 
to  aid  in  the  reconstruction.  I  want 
to  be  able  to  tell  the  new  generation 
when  they  see  the  greater  San  Fran- 
cisco, I  want  to  be  able  to  say  to 
them, — 'I  helped.'  " 
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THE  PHOENIX  ON  THE  SEAL 

In  his  speech  before  the  Senate  on  the 
recent  disaster  Senator  Perkins  referred 
to  the  phoenix  on  San  Francisco's  seal 
as  an  augury  of  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  city  in  the  way  of  recuperation. 
In  the  history  of  the  three  years  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  seal  are  to  be  found 
the  explanation  of  the  presence  of  the 
mythological  bird,  and  a  yet  happier 
augury  for  the  city's  future.  Even  a  brief 
account  should  encourage  those  who,  hav- 
ing suffered  as  did  their  forefathers,  are 
rising  superior  to  their  fate,  even  as  their 
forefathers  did. 

The  discovery  of  gold  suddenly  trans- 
formed the  unimportant  hamlet  of  San 
Francisco  into  a  busy  port,  and  to  accom- 
modate the  immigrants  and  their  stores 
frame  buildings,  frequently  with  lingings, 
or  even  walls,  of  cloth,  were  hastily  and 
flimsily  constructed.  Though  all  realized 
the  danger  from  fire,  practically  no  means 
were  taken  to  prevent  or  check  it.  Around 
Portsmouth  Square,  then  the  heart  of  the 
city,  were  the  principal  buildings,  includ- 
ing several  pretentious  gambling  hells.  In 
one  of  these,  Dennison's  Exchange,  on 
Kearny  street  near  Clay,  fire  broke  out 
about  6  a.  m.  on  December  24,  1849. 
Though  without  a  fire  department  or  an 
adequate  water  supply,  the  citizens  by 
pulling  down  or  blowing  up  buildings  suc- 
ceeded in  confining  the  conflagration  al- 
most entirely  to  the  block  in  which  it 
started;  but  nearly  fifty  buildings  were 
burnt  and  property  worth  over  a  million 
and  a  quarter  was  destroyed.  Bayard 
Taylor  was  in  the  city  soon  afterwards 
and  was  much  impressed  by  the  energy 
with  which  the  people  went  to  work  re- 
building. He  writes,  "Three  days  only 
had  elapsed  since  the  fire,  yet  in  that  tirhe 
all  the  rubbish  had  been  cleared  awa}', 
and    the    frames    of    several    houses    were 


half  raised.  *  *  *  In  three  weeks  from 
the  date  of  the  fire,  it  was  calculated  that 
all  the  buildings  would  be  replaced  by  new 
ones,  of  better  construction."  In  fact, 
within  a  month  no  trace  of  the  fire  re- 
mained. 

This  disaster  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
fire  department,  but  before  it  was 
thoroughly  organized  or  equipped  the 
second  great  fire  came.  Starting  about 
4  a.  m.,  May  4,  1850,  in  the  United  States 
Exchange,  a  gambling  place  that  had  been 
built  on  the  site  of  Dennison's  Exchange, 
it  burned  fiercely  for  seven  hours.  The 
two  blocks  between  Kearny  and  Mont- 
gomery, Clay  and  Jackson,  and  the  one 
between  Dupont  and  Kearny,  Washington 
and  Jackson  were  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the    fire    was    kept    from   crossing    Dupont 
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street  only  by  blowing  up  the  buildings  on 
its  east  side.  Nearly  three  hundred 
houses  were  burned,  the  loss  aggregating 
four  million  dollars.  As  before,  the 
victims  set  manfully  to  work,  but  the 
character  of  the  buildings  can  be  inferred 
from  the  statement,  "In  ten  days,  more 
than  half  of  the  burned  district  was 
rebuilt." 

Less  than  six  weeks  from  the  second 
great  fire  came  the  third.  About  8  a.  m. 
on  June  14  a  defective  chimney  set  fire 
to  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  Kearny 
street,  between  Clay  and  Sacramento,  and 
the  wind  being  high,  the  conflagration 
was  soon  beyond  control.  Practically  the 
whole  district  between  Clay  and  Cali- 
fornia, Kearny  and  the  water-front  (then 
at  Sansome  street)  was  consumed,  some 
three  hundred  houses  being  burned.  The 
property  loss  was  estimated  at  from  three 
to  five  millions.  But  only  for  an  instant 
did  the  San  Franciscans  falter;  then  they 
began  to  build  more  substantially  than 
before. 

On  September  17,  a  little  over  three 
months  later,  occurred  the  fourth  great 
fire.  It  broke  out  about  4  a.  m.  in  the 
Philadelphia  House,  on  the  north  side  of 
Jackson,  between  Dupont  and  Kearny, 
and  burned  some  hundred  and  fifty  houses 
in  the  blocks  bounded  by  Dupont,  Mont- 
gomery, Washington  and  Pacific  streets. 
As  they  were  mostly  one  story  wooden 
buildings,  the  property  loss  was  compara- 
tively slight,  being  estimated  at  from  a 
half  to  a  million  dollars. 

Two  more  fires  neither  accounted 
"great,"  occurred  in  this  disastrous  year; 
on  October  3  the  City  Hospital  and  an 
adjoining  building  burned  with  a  loss  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million;  and  on  December 
14  several  iron  storehouses  on  Sacramento 
street,  below  Montgomery,  were  destroyed 
with  their  contents,  a  loss  of  a  million. 
This  lessened  the  faith  in  corrugated  iron 
walls,  but  up  to  a  few  months  ago  a  row 
of  such  buildings,  relics  of  these  early 
days,  was  to  be  seen  on  Jackson  street 
near  Sansome. 

For  nearly  eight  months  the  little  city 
throve  and  grew  without  any  great  con- 
flagrations; but  then  the  fire  fiend  made 
up  for  lost  time.  About  11  o'clock  on 
the  night  of  May  3,  1851,  a  fire,  evidently 
of  incendiary  origin,  broke  out  in  an  up- 
holstery shop  on  Clay  street,  near  Kearny; 
and  before  noon  of  May  4  "San  Fran- 
cisco" ^yas  little  more  than  a  geographical 
expression.  A  few  isolated  houses  among 
smoking  ruins  and  a  frings  of  sparsely 
settled  outskirts  were  all  that  remained 
of  the  city.  From  fifteen  hundred  to 
two  thousand  buildings  were  destroyed, 
the  loss  being  tweleve  million  dollars. 
And  but  two  of  the  buildings  were  in- 
sured! This  extract  from  the  "Annals  of 
San  Francisco."  published  in  1854,  is  good 
reading  in  1906: 


"San  Francisco  had  never  before  suff- 
ered so  severe  a  blow,  and  doubts  were 
entertained  by  the  ignorant  that  she  could 
possibly  recover  from  its  effects.  Such 
doubts  were  vain.  The  bay  was  stUl 
there,  and  the  people  were  also  there; 
the  placers  of  the  State  were  not  yet 
exhausted,  and  its  soil  was  as  fertile  and 
inviting  as  ever.  The  frightful  calamity, 
no  doubt,  would  retard  the  triumphant 
progress  of  the  city — but  only  for  a  time." 

The  temper  of  the  community  was  ex- 
emplified in  an  owner  who  had  several 
times  suffered:  on  the  new  building  that 
he  erected  on  Clay  street,  near  Mont- 
gomery, he  placed  in  large  letters  the 
words  Nil  Desperandum;  and  there  they 
remained  until  a  short  while  ago,  a  puzzle 
to  the  newer  generation. 

By  May  15  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses 
were  rising,  but  none  of  a  construction 
deemed  unsafe  was  permitted  in  the  heart 
of  the  business  section. 

But  ere  the  Greater  San  Francisco  could 
rise  from  the  ashes  the  stricken  city  was 
visited  by  the  sixth  great  fire.  Probably 
of  incendiary  origin,  it  began  in  a  frame 
house  on  the  north  side  of  Pacific  street, 
near  Powell,  about  11  in  the  morning  of 
June  22,  but  seven  weeks  after  the  prev- 
ious calamity.  A  strong  wind  and  a  lack 
of  water  made  it  impossible  for  the  fire- 
men to  check  the  flames,  and  they  ate 
their  way  from  Powell  street  nearly  to 
Sansome  and  from  Clay  to  Broadway. 
Ten  entire  blocks  and  parts  of  six  others 
were  destroyed,  the  loss  being  nearly 
three  millions.  Among  the  four  hundred 
and  fifty  houses  destroyed  were  the  City 
Hall,  the  City  Hospital,  the  Jenny  Lind 
Theatre,  and  the  office  of  the  "Alta,"  the 
only  newspaper  office  that  had  escaped  the 
previous   fire. 

Thus  within  eighteen  months  the  city 
was  six  times  ravaged  by  fire,  the  loss 
entailed  being  upward  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions. But  unaided  by  insurance  compan- 
ies it  quickly  arose  from  the  ashes,  each 
time  better  than  before.  That  the  lesson 
to  build  solidly  and  well  had  at  last  been 
learned  is  shown  by  the  character  of  the 
structures  erected  during  the  early  50's, 
and  many  of  them  in  continuous  service 
until  that  fateful  eighteenth  of  April.  The 
old  City  Hall,  whose  beautiful  facade 
the  artists  and  architects  a  few  years  ago 
begged  the  supervisors  to  preserve,  was 
opened  as  the  Jenny  Lind  Theatre  on 
October  4,  1851,  by  Manager  Maguire, 
who  had  been  six  times  burned  out;  the 
Parrott  building,  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Montgomery  and  California  streets, 
was  constructed  in  1852  of  granite  dressed 
in  China;  the  Sailors'  Home  was  built 
in  1853;  and  the  Montgomery  block, 
which,  practically  unharmed  by  earth- 
quake or  fire,  will  be  one  of  the  few  struc- 
tures in  new  San  Francisco  with  a  history, 
dates   from   the   same   year. 
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On  November  4,  1852,  the  common 
council  of  the  city  adopted  a  corporation 
seal.  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  when  such 
buildings  were  being  erected  where  but  a 
year  and  a  half  before  had  been  a  black- 
ened waste,  the  fabled  bird  that  renewed 
its  vitality  by  plunging  in  fire  should  have 
been  given  a  place  of  honor?  To  the 
San  Francisco  of  1852  it  represented  his- 
tory; to  the  San  Francisco  of  1906  it 
represents  prophecy. 

—  Jl^^i)/.  Da //a  in  Arines 


PHOENIX  REDIVIVUS 

By  Theodor  H.  Hittell 


(After    the    great    fire    in    San    Francisco    of    1856 
the   Phoenix   was   added   to   the  city's   seal.) 


A  light  gleams  o'er  the  Golden  Gate; 

A  pall  of  smoke  o'erspreads  the  sky; 
The  burning  city  meets  its  fate; 

In  smouldering   heaps   its   ruins   lie. 

The  morning  comes;   another   light. 
Far  brighter  than  the  light  of  fire 
Drives  off  the  horrors  of  the  night, 
And  bids  new   Phoeni.x  to   aspire. 

I  see  it  rise  on  every  hill, 

From    every    rubbish    pile    the    sign- 
'Tis  everywhere,  with  might  and  will. 

The  spirit  of  old   Forty-Nine. 


SAVING  MISSION  DOLORES 

In  the  midst  of  devastation  the  old 
Mission  stands  unmoved  and  serene,  an 
assurance  that  the  foundations  of  San 
Francisco  are  to  endure.  It  was  while 
the  Revolution  was  waging  on  the  Atlan- 
tic slope  that  the  walls  of  the  church  arose 
"to  the  glory  of  God  and  in  honor  of  San 
Francisco  DAsis,"  and  at  no  time  since 
has  their  service  been  interrupted. 

If  one  steps  inside  the  church  to-day, 
all  knowledge  of  quake  and  fire  fades  and 
he  finds  himself  back  a  hundred  years 
when  the  work  was  new  froin  the  hands 
of  the  Indians.  The  thick  adobe  walls 
are  still  intact;  the  great  redwood  trees 
which  support  the  roof  of  tiles  are  yet 
held  closely  together  by  the  twists  of 
rawhide;  the  hand-hewn  redwood  beams 
across  the  ceiling  still  bear  their  odd 
quadilaterals  of  red,  blue,  yellow,  and 
white;  and  the  magnificent  altar  gleams 
as  beautiful  as  the  day  it  came  up  from 
the   Franciscan  college  in   Mexico. 

That  the  altar  is  to-day  in  its  original 
beauty  is  due  to  Miss  Nora  Fennell.  She 
was  brought  up  near  the  Mission  and 
loves  it  with  the  fervor  of  an  eighteenth 
century  Franciscan.  Just  three  years  ago 
this  spring  she  had  an  inspiration  to  re- 
store the  sanctuary.  Aroused  by  her  en- 
thusiasm, the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  the   early  settlers  in  the   Mission — irre- 


SAN  FRANCISCO  S  MISSION  DOLORES,  FROM 
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spective  of  creed — contributed  according 
to  their  means,  and  a  goodly  sum  was 
expended.  Under  Miss  Fennell's  direc- 
tion, a  real  restoration  took  place,  and 
not   a  mistaken   "improvement.' 

The  story  of  the  name  of  the  Mission 
of  San  Francisco  is  especially  interesting 
at  present.  The  name  of  the  Mission  was, 
in  the  Spanish  days,  and  still  is,  the 
Mission  de  San  Francisco  d'Asis.  It  was 
situated  near  a  stream  called  "Arroyo  de 
Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores,"  the 
stream  of  our  Lady  of  Sorrows;  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Mission  de  San 
Francisco  de  Solano,  it  was  often  called 
"Mission  de  San  Francisco  Dolores."  The 
time-saving  American  abbreviated  this  to 
"Mission  Dolores,"  just  as  he  has  short- 
ened Mission  San  Carlos  del  Rio  Carmelo 
to  Carmel  Mission.  The  same  practical 
American  filled  in  the  Stream  of  Our  Lady 
of  Sorrows  and  built  upon  this  structure 
flimsy  wooden  houses.  When  the  earth 
quivered  on  April  18th,  this  made  ground 
sifted  down  a  few  feet  to  its  level  and 
showed  the  greatest  movement  in  the  city. 

But  the  old  Mission,  only  two  blocks 
away,  built  on  ground  produced  in  the 
slow  processes  of  Nature,  still  stands  un- 
harmed. It  is  a  line  between  the  present 
generation  and  the  missionary  pioneers. 
Those  zealous  Franciscans  loved  this 
Mission  as  no  other,  for  it  was  named 
after  their  beloved  founder,  the  good  San 
Francisco  d'Asis  who  stands  preeminent 
among  the  saints  as  the  lover  of  all 
created  things.  The  Franciscans  firmly 
believed  that  the  Mission  on  the  "Port  of 
San  Francisco"  would  become  the  bright- 
est jewel  in  their  chain  along  the  coast. 
The  present  San  Franciscans  share  this 
belief.  At  this  moment  when  all  human 
nature  seems  beautified  by  the  sympathy 
the  world  has  poured  in  upon  them,  they 
rejoicingly  follow  in  the  "footsteps  of 
the  padres"  and  begin  anew  the  city  that 
will  always  extend  a  loving  welcome  to 
all  mankind. 

— Kalherine  Chatidler 


HOW  THE  MINT  WAS  SAVED 

Surrounded  by  a  sea  of  indescribable 
devastation,  the  United  States  Mint  stands 
like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  looming  above 
the  leveled  landmarks  of  the  city  of  the 
Argonauts.  Acres  of  debris-covered  sand- 
hills, hideous  with  tortured  steel  frames 
twisted  into  fantastic  figures,  encompass 
it.  For  seven  hours  a  sea  of  fire  surged 
around  this  grand  old  federal  edifice,  at- 
tacking it  on  all  sides  with  waves  of  fer- 
vent heat.  Its  little  garrison  was  cut  oflf 
from  retreat  for  hours  at  a  time,  had  such 
a    course    been    considered    by    those    on 


guard.  Over  $200,000,000  in  coin  and  bul- 
lion were  stored  in  its  vaults  and  for  the 
preservation  of  this  prize,  a  devoted  band 
of  employes,  reinforced  by  regular  soldiers 
fought  like  berserkers  until  the  baffled 
fire-fiend  fled  to  the  conquest  of  stately 
blocks  of  "fire-proof"  buildings. 

The  Mint  was  constructed  in  1874  of 
granite  and  sandstone  blocks,  well  calcu- 
lated to  resist  fire  from  without.  Located 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Mission  and 
Fifth  streets,  it  occupies  a  little  island  of 
federal  domain  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
from  which  it  is  isolated  on  the  north 
and  west  by  a  narrow  avenue,  named  after 
the  Mint.  A  block  northward.  Market 
street  grouped  its  grandest  department 
stores  and  ofiice-buildings.  Within  its 
walls  were  enough  inflammable  materials 
to  feed  a  furious  conflagration.  Iron  shut- 
ters shielded  the  lower  floor,  but  the 
windows  of  the  upper  story,  on  which  are 
located  the  refiner}^  and  assay  department, 
were  exposed.  Also,  a  tarred  hip-roof 
over  the  refinery  constituted  a  weak  spot 
in  the  defense.  The  Mint  sustained  slight 
damage  from  the  earthquake  although  its 
massive  towers  showered  the  roof  and 
court  with  bricks.  After  the  fire  had 
swept  past  the  Mission  street  side,  and 
the  certainty  of  its  returning  from  the 
north  became  apparent.  Captain  of  the 
Watch  Haws,  then  in  charge,  ordered 
everything  on  the  roof  that  would  burn 
to  be  thrown  into  the  court.  Soldiers 
and  Mint  employes  worked  with  utmost 
haste  throwing  great  timbers  and  tank- 
staves  into  the  yard.  Here  are  located 
some  thirty  tanks  of  blue  vitriol  whose 
crystalline  surfaces  were  soon  covered 
with  debris,  into  which  increasing  showers 
of  cinders  fell.  Master  Mechanic  George 
McLoughlin,  after  a  swift  and  thorough 
examination  of  the  fire-fighting  apparatus 
and  machinery  took  command  of  the  fire- 
fighters assembled  on  the  roof.  Of  these, 
forty  were  Mint  employes,  assisted  by  a 
detachment  of  Coast  Artillery,  ably  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  G.  R.  Armstrong 
of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  whose  cool-headed 
judgment  contributed  largely  to  the  suc- 
cessful   defense    of   this   national    treasure. 

When  cinders  fell  in  showers  among 
the  debris-piled  yard,  this  officer  advanced 
a  line  of  hose  where  others  feared  to  go, 
and  where  the  slender  stream  failed  to 
reach,  he  extinguished  the  spreading 
flames  with  buckets  of  blue  vitriol, 
though  scattering  acid  spray  drenched  his 
uniform  and  half-blinded  his  eyes.  For- 
tunately, the  Mint  possesses  an  artesian 
well  ample  in  supplying  this  emergency. 
Engineer  Brady  discovered  that  his  pump 
was  broken  by  the  earthquake,  yet  after 
swift,  effective  work,  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing rapid  connections  just  in  time  to 
supply  the  building  when  water  was  most 
needed.  Just  as  the  Mint  was  almost 
isolated,    Superintendent    Frank   A.    Leach 
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arrived  from  Oakland,  after  a  thrilling 
dash  through  falling  walls  and  blazing 
blocks.  His  timely  arrival  encouraged 
his   men   to    redoubled   efforts. 

The  Mint  presents  a  scorched  and  glass- 
less  front  on  the  north  and  west,  and  the 
towering  smokestacks  are  to  be  torn  down, 
but  the  building  is  intact  and  the  plant 
unharmed  and  ready  for  a  resumption  of 
work.  On  the  23d  of  April  the  vaults 
were  opened  and  $700,000  was  transferred 
to  an  Oakland  bank.  Several  million  dol- 
lars more  followed  in  a  few  days,  reliev- 
ing greatly  the  money  stringency. 

Superintendent  Leach  has  received  glow- 
ing messages  from  Washington  referring 
to  the  saving  of  the  Mint.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  L,.  M.  Shaw  telegraphed: 
"Accept  thanks  for  your  heroic  conduct 
and  that  of  the  men  under  you."  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mint  George  E.  Roberts  sent 
the  following:  "Please  accept  for  your- 
self and  convey  to  those  who  assisted  you 
in  the  gallant  fight  to  save  the  Mint  the 
thanks  of  the  Department  for  your  splen- 
did  services." 

— Harold   Froicli 


SUNSET  AND   SUNSHINE 

Since  April  18-20  there's  been  more  sun- 
shine on  the  faces  and  in  the  words  of 
the  men  and  women  of  San  Francisco 
than  has  been  coming  from  the  sky. 
Late  rains  and  the  fog  clouds  of 
California's  early  summer  and  wind-blown 
ashes  have  kept  the  sun  well  obscured. 
But  among  the  people  cheerfulness  has 
been  almost  painfully  common.  Life  in 
tents,  the  enforced  exercise  and  the 
freedom  of  a  half-way  return  to  the  sim- 
plest life,  has  been  a  health  lift  that 
has  found  its  reflex  in  the  smiling  sun- 
shine of  personal  greetings.  Lots  of  these 
cheerful  hellos  have  come  to  SUNSET 
from  the  round  world  over.  And  the 
publishers  and  the  editor  and  the  office 
boy  and  the  office  cat  needed  them  all, 
and  needed  them  eighty-six  times  each 
day,  while  the  preparation  of  this  issue 
of  the  magazine  has  been  in  progress. 
SUNSET  might  have  gone  to  Chicago  or 
New  York  or  to  some  other  bed-of-down 
in  luxurious  civilization  to  get  itself 
printed  this  time,  but  Pluck  was  the  pilot. 
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and  said  "Not  on  your  life,"  or  some  such 
language,  and  so  it  happened  that  half- 
tone engravings  and  sixteen-page  type 
forms  and  straj'  headings  and  maverick 
drawings,  and  lost  bundles  of  paper,  and 
enthusiastic  printers,  and  red-handed 
photographers,  and  misguided  poets,  and 
frantic  circulation  boomers,  and  hot-temp- 
ered editors,  have  been  playing  tag  for 
the  past  six  weeks,  all  the  way  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Portland,  and  that's  quite  a 
walk.  To  all  the  friends  who've  helped 
— here's  thanks,  and  some  day  more.  Be- 
fore the  August  SUNSET  is  printed  the 
new  plant  will  be  blossoming,  brighter 
than  ever,  and  the  publishers  will  keep 
on  being  cheerful  in  spite  of  good  fortune 
— for   it's   already   become   a   habit. 

From  readers  far  and  readers  near,  let- 
ters have  come  chock  full  of  cheer.  Here 
are  some: 

April    16th,    1906. 
Sunset   ought   to   be   Sunshine. 
I   cannot  do   without  it. 

TOHN    M.    ROSS, 
Hakalau,    T.    H. 


May  2Sth,  1906. 
Just  as  soon  as  you  resume  publication  of  your 
valued  magazine  do  not  forget  to  put  me  on  your 
mailing  list,  as  I  consider  your  magazine  one  of 
the  best  that  comes  into  the  office.  I  sympathize 
with  your  loss  and  hope  that  you  will  soon  be  able 
to    resume    your    publication. 

GEORGE  D.  WOOD, 

Appleton,    Wis. 


May  5th,  1906. 
Your  notice  in  respect  to  Sunset  Magazine  just 
received,  and  I  herewith  send  you  $1.00  P.  O. 
Money  Order  to  pay  for  my  renewal  subscription, 
and  wish  to  state  my  great  pleasure  in  knowing 
that  Sunset  is  still  on  deck.  I  did  not  receive  the 
May  issue.  Perhaps  you  did  not  issue  it,  but  no 
matter,  send  me  the  next  issue  when  you  are  fixed 
up  to  print  it,  as  I  like  your  magazine  first  rate. 
JOS.   B.  GONZALES, 

Clifton,    Arizona. 


May    10th,    1906. 

Not   knowing   whether   you   lost   your   list   of   sub- 

scribers   to    Sunset   in   San   Francisco's   great   fire  or 

not,    I    take    this    way    in    letting   you    know    I    was 

one.       If    you    are    still     going    to    publish      Sunset 


Magazine,    which    I    sincerely    hope    you    will,    don't 
forget    me.      The    magazine    is    greatly    appreciated. 
The   last   codv    1    received    was   the   April    number. 
\1RS.  G.  W.  CLARK, 
Almo,    Cassia    County,    Idaho. 


April  28th.  1906. 
I  am  writing  to  ascertain  if  the  recent  fire  in 
your  city  did  your  publishing  department  any  dam- 
age. I  hope  that  you  escaped  and  that  the  publi- 
cation of  your  excellent  magazine  will  not  be  inter- 
rupted. 

JOHN    S.   ADAIR, 
SicConnelsville,    Ohio. 


May  26th,  1906. 
I    want    to    extend    to    you    my    deepest    sympathy 
and  tell  you  that  if  you,  at  least,  are  able  to  renew 
your   periodical,   to   tell   you    that   you    still   have   me 
as  a   subscriber   from   now   on,   as   I    consider   Sunset 
one  of  the  best  and  cleanest  magazines  of  the  day. 
MRS.    H.   F.   SIGLER, 
Pinckney,    Michigan. 


May  6th,  1906. 
When    present    subscription    expires    I    intend    to 
renew.      Sunset    is    a    credit    to    California,    and    Cal- 
ifornia  is   worthy  of   Sunset. 

JOHN  DUBUIS, 
Long   Beach,   California. 


May  18th,  1906. 
Please  accept  sympathy  for  your  share  in  the 
great  catastrophe  which  has  shocked  the  hearts  of 
your  fellow  countrymen,  as  well  as  shattered  your 
beautiful  city.  I  presume  your  issue  will  be  con- 
tinued, as  its  local  color  in  story  and  illustration 
will    now    be    more    interesting    than    ever. 

LAURA  WADE  RICE, 

Baltimore,   Md. 


May  15th,  1906. 
With  regret  I  writs  that  I  have  not  received 
the  Sunset  since  April.  My  subscription  expires 
September  Irt,  1906.  No  doubt  the  recent  fire 
has  caused  the  delay  in  its  receipt,  but  I  send  my 
name  so  that  when  things  are  again  in  order  the 
Magazine  may  reach  me,  for  I  miss  it  very  much. 
CAROLINE   R.   LITTLE, 

Woodsville,   N.    H. 


May  21st,    1906. 
We    have    not    received    our    May    number.    Please 
let  us  hear  from   you  in  regard  to   Sunset.     We  are 
keeping  all  of  them  for  reference.     Sunset  is  a  very 
instructive,    attractive   magazine. 

ELMER    B.    GREEN, 

Tucson,    Arizona. 
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NOTICE  TO  SUNSET    SUBSCRIBERS 

Part  of  SUNSET  MAGAZINE'S  subscription  files 
were  destroyed  in  the  recent  San  Francisco  fire.  All 
subscribers  living  in  the  following  states  are  requested 
to  send  their  receipts  or  part  of  the  wrapper  used  in 
mailing  a  previous  number,  or  any  evidence  which  can 
be  consistently  accepted,  to  SUNSET'S  temporary  ad- 
dress. Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco.  State  when  the 
subscription  commenced: 
Alabama  Connecticut  Idaho  Kansas  Maryland 

Arkansas  Delaware  Illinois  Kentucky         Massachusetts 

California         Florida  Indiana  Louisiana         Michigan 

Colorado  Georgia  Iowa  Maine 
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DrawiDg  by  Auua   Frances  Brings 
ALL   THAT   WAS    LEFT   OF    SUNSET    PRESS    ON    THE    EVENINCx    OF    APRIL    i8tH 


THREE    DAYS    ADRIFT 

The    Diary    of    a    San    Francisco    Girl 
During  the  Earthquake  and  Fire. 

April  18. — Evening.  In  sand  lot  near 
foot  of  Van  Ness  avenue.  I'm  writing  by 
the  light  of  the  burning  city.  The  fire 
is  still  twenty  blocks  from  my  house, 
but  we  came  out  here  to  spend  the 
night  because  we  have  been  afraid  since 
the  first  earthquake  shock.  Then,  the 
house  swayed  and  creaked  and  trembled; 
rose  and  fell  like  a  ship  in  a  tempest.  I 
couldn't  walk  on  the  floor  at  all — had  to 
crawl  to  the  door  on  my  hands  and  knees. 
Just  as  I  opened  the  door  my  big  plaster 
cast  of  "The  Winged  Victory"  fell  from 
her  pedestal  and  smashed  on  the  floor. 
She  made  a  big  heap  of  rubbish.  I  was 
too  terrified  to  think.  I  tried  to  call  to 
the  Dixons,  but  couldn't  articulate.  They 
didn't  hear  a  sound  from  me  throughout 
those  terrible  forty  seconds.  I  thought  it 
was  the  end — but  neither  the  beautiful 
dreams  nor  the  horrors  that  are  supposed 
to  panorama  instant  death  came  to  me. 
My  heart  beat  double  quick  somewhere 
up  in  my  throat.  I  felt  nauseated.  But 
I  managed  to  save  my  toppling  mirror; 
saved  it  while  all  other  breakable  objects 
in  my  room  went  smash.  I  held  on  to 
it  with  one  hand  and  braced  myself  against 
the  door  frame  with  the  other  and 
watched  the  crystal  scent  bottles  slide 
off  and  spill  their  precious  fragrance  on 
the  drunken  floor;  my  statuette  of  Psyche 
fell  from  her  shelf  and  broke  her  head 
off.  But  my  little  Aztec  idol  Huitzpoch- 
itle  took  his  tumble  like  a  valiant  god- 
of-war  without  a  scratch.  He  rolled  about 
on  the  floor  in  an  undignified  way  but 
he  never  changed  expression.  The  final 
jerk   almost   upset    the    bureau   on    top    of 


me,  but  after  that  my  house  rocked  reg- 
ularly for  awhile  like  a  swing  when  you 
"let  the  old  cat  die."  1  felt  the  ease  which 
followed  the  cessation  of  great  pain. 
When  I  felt  quite  sure  that  the  floor  was 
firm  under  my  feet  again  I  went  out  on 
the  balcony.  A  cloud  of  dust  rose  from 
the  city  as  though  a  race  of  giants  were 
shaking  their  great  carpet.  Almost  all  the 
chimneys  were  down.  Almost  instantly 
columns  of  smoke  began  to  rise  from  the 
other  side  of  town. 

We  dressed.  When  we  wanted  to  wash 
we  found  there  was  no  water.  Next,  we 
hurried  down  town  to  see  if  Maynard 
Dixon's  studio  was  all  right.  On  Union 
street  the  cable  slot  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  run  through  a  Chinese  wash  house 
fluting    machine. 

We  had  to  walk,  there  being  no  cars. 

In  the  Latin  Quarter  the  streets  were 
full  of  terrified  people  all  crowding  to 
keep  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  It  was 
the  quietest  crowd  I  was  ever  in.  Scarcely 
any  one  spoke.  The  children  didn't  cry. 
The  fear  of  God  was  upon  us  all.  Every- 
one  was   afraid   of   another   shock. 

Maynard's  studio  was  in  chaos.  The 
canvases  were  uninjured  but  his  Xavajo 
pottery  was  sadly  smashed  and  mingled 
on  the  floor  with  the  rest  of  his  studio 
litter.  A  box  of  matches  had  been  ignited 
by  the  shock  and  extinguished  again  by 
a  vase  of  water  spilling  over  it. 

From  the  studio  we  went  down  Mont- 
gomery street  to  the  Palace  hotel.  It 
was  uninjured.  Things  inside  seemed 
quiet  and  in  order.  There  was  no  broken 
glass,  no  plaster — everything  was  quiet 
and  in  place.  A  Chinese  servant  in  a 
white  linen  blouse  was  calmly  dusting  the 
furniture  in  the  Palm  Garden.  Men  were 
passing  to  and  fro  in  the  corridor,  others 
were  reading  the  newspapers  in  the  office; 
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the  clerks  were  at  the  desk.  The  proud 
boast  that  the  Palace  was  earthquake 
proof  had  been  vindicated. 

From  there  we  went  along  Market 
street  to  Lotta's  fountain.  The  old  build- 
ings east  of  Sansome  street  were  blazing. 
We  saw  the  cupola  on  the  roof  of  the 
"Fly  in  the  Pudding"  restaurant  turn  into 
a  beautiful  "set  piece"  and  other  old 
wooden  buildings  of  early  days  catch 
fire.  People  in  the  street  were  kept  busy 
dodging  the  speeding  automobiles.  Sud- 
denly there  was  another  earthquake  shock. 
The  crowds  scurried  panic  stricken  to  the 
middle  of  the  street.  There  they  waited 
breathless  for  another  disaster.  But  it 
never  came. 

By  nine  the  fire  had  come  up  to  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  Third  street  was  a 
mass  of  people  from  south  of  Market 
street  trying  to  escape  with  their  house- 
hold goods.  There  were  women  pushing 
sewing  machines  in  front  of  them,  children 
carrying  phonographs,  men  dragging 
trunks.  The  screeching  sound  of  the  trunks 
dragging  on  the  cable  slots  went  to  my 
marrow.  At  the  corner  a  fireman  stood 
beside  a  hydrant  from  which  trailed  a 
string  of  empty  hose.  A  woman  darted 
out   of   the   crowd   and    ran   up    to    him. 

"What's  the  matter,  Tom?" 

"There's   no   water." 

Up  to  now  we  had  only  felt  fear,  now  we 
knew  fear.  No  water,  and  fires  on  every 
side!  The  fireman  kissed  the  woman  and 
told  her  to  go  back  to  the  folks,  assuring 
her  that  he  was  all  right.  The  woman  did 
not  cry  but  her  lips  trembled.  She  real- 
ized better  than  we  could  the  terrible  im- 
port  of  these  words. 

We  then  started  for  the  editorial  rooms 
of  Sunset  Magazine  in  the  Sunset  Press 
building  at  the  other  end  of  Market 
street.  At  every  cross  street  streams 
of  people  from  south  of  Market  came, 
staggering  under  the  weight  of  the  burden 
of  their  loads.  "San  Francisco  will  burn," 
said  somebody.  Dixon  thought  he  ought 
to  try  and  save  something  from  his  studio 
— he  and  his  wife  turned  back — I  obsti- 
nately insisted  upon  going  to  Sunset  ofiice 
— insisted  that  I  wasn't  afraid  to  proceed 
alone.  So  soon  as  they  left  me  I  was 
sorry  and  tried  to  catch  them,  but  they 
were  lost  in  the  confusion.  There  was 
much  to  see.  Earthquakes  uncover 
strange  secrets.  The  ruins  of  our  monster 
seven  million  dollar  City  Hall  cried  to 
heaven  the  shame  of  the  men  who  built 
it.  At  Sunset  Press  the  printers  were 
gathered  in  the  street.  The  front  wall 
of  the  top  story  had  fallen  revealing  the 
machinery  of  the   engraving  plant. 

While  I  waited  there  feeling  like  a  ship- 
wrecked sailor  on  a  drifting  sea  one  of 
my  fellow  editors,  Allan  Dunn,  hove  in 
sight.  I  hailed  him.  He  threw  me  a 
line,  as   it  were,   and  towed   me   up   to  his 


house  on  the  top  of  Hyde  street  hill. 
Mrs.  Dunn  was  walking  up  an  down  in 
front  of  the  house  clad  in  her  best 
tailor  suit,  her  pretty  new  opera  cloak 
on  her  arm.  We  went  inside  and  burned 
up  all  the  gas  left  in  the  pipes  makmg 
coffee. 

A  slight  temblor  sent  us  helter-skelter 
into  the  street  where  the  crowd  going 
toward  the  fire  caught  us  up  and  whirled 
us  along  to  the  top  of  the  hill  on  Sacra- 
mento street.  The  fire  was  roaring  over 
an  immense  territory.  We  wanted  to  get 
into  the  thick  of  things  and  went  on  down 
to  Union  Square.  It  was  full  of  refu- 
gees sitting  on  their  household  goods. 
There  were  gathered  Chinamen,  Italians, 
"muckers"  from  south  of  Market  street, 
Grand  Opera  singers;  painted  women  who 
blinked  as  though  they  had  not  seen  day- 
light for  months;  and  fashionable  people 
in  evening  dress  donned  hurriedly  when 
they  were  awakened  by  the  earthquake — 
a  succotash  of  civilization — I  didn't  see 
any  policemen.  There  was  no  need  of 
any — the  crowd  was  perfectly  quiet — it 
was  this  unearthly,  unnatural  calm  which 
made  me  afraid  to  speak.  I  saw  only  one 
talkative  person.  She  was  a  beautiful 
creature  of  stunning  style  who  walked 
between  two  men,  her  hands  in  her  muff. 
I  believe  she  was  the  only  woman  in  all 
San  Francisco  that  day  who  acted  uncon- 
cerned. As  the  trio  sailed  past  me  I  heard 
her  say  "O,  we'll  have  a  good  time  as  long 
as  our  money  lasts." 

As  we  stopped  on  Stockton  street  to 
watch  a  toppling  wall  I  found  myself  next 
an  old  colored  man.  As  he  spoke  I  rec- 
ognized in  him  the  negro  exhorter.  I  had 
sometimes  listened  when  he  was  holding 
forth  from  his  open-air  platforms.  Now 
he  was   exclaiming: 

"Haven't  I  prophesied  all  this?  Haven't 
I  told  you  this  wicked  town  would  be  con- 
sumed with  fire  and  brimstone?  But  now 
I'm  sorry  I   spoke." 

At  the  Sequoia  Club  we  rescued  Mrs. 
Solly  Walter.  Later  she  and  I  detached 
ourselves  from  the  Dunns  and  walked 
back  to  my  house.  The  residence  streets 
looked  like  circus  day  in  a  country  village. 
The  women  were  all  sitting  on  chairs  in 
their  front  yards,  secure  in  the  feeling 
that  Van  Ness  avenue  was  too  wide  for 
fire  to  cross  it.  By  noon  today  both  sides 
of  the  wide  boulevard  were  lined  with 
people  and  furniture.  Sometimes  a  woman 
would  have  saved  only  one  easy  chair 
and  was  comfortably  rocking  in  it.  Again 
it  was  a  bedroom  set  that  had  been 
snatched  from  the  burning — but  always 
there  were  phonographs  and  parrots  and 
dogs  and  canary  birds.  Here,  as  every- 
where, the  crowd  showed  no  emotion,  ex- 
cept when  the  earth  trembled,  as  it  did 
now  and  then,  slightly.  Then  everyone 
would  rush  for  the  middle  of  the  street. 
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Drawing  by  Anna   Frances  Briggs 
RUINS    OF    GRACE     CATHEDRAL,     ONE     OF    THE    HISTORIC    CHURCH 
EDIFICES   OF  THE   CITY 


This  afternoon  my  old  friend  Mr.  Whit- 
ney called  for  me  with  a  buggy.  We 
made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  fire  zone. 
The  people  seem  to  feel  that  a  power  too 
stupendous  to  combat  had  taken  charge 
of  their  destiny,  and  that  the  fury  of  the 
forces  of  nature  cannot  be  met  by  the 
puny  hands  of  man.  We  are  all  learning 
the  lesson  of  the  inevitable. 

The  open  lot  near  my  house  is  full  of 
people  and  new  comers  are  constantly  ar- 
riving. The  pillar  of  fire  mounts  higher 
and  higher.  The  heavens  south  are  burn- 
ing red,  while  north  over  Fort  Mason 
smoke  hangs  low.  It  frightens  me,  the 
smoke,  even  more  than  the  fire.  It  is  an 
unreasonable  fear  I  know,  and  I'm 
ashamed  to  tell  anyone  of  it  —  the  fear 
that  the  heavens  will  fall — the  sky  looks 
so  near.  What  if  we  should  get  caught 
up  in  a  maelstrom  of  smoke  and  only  four 
blocks  of  unstable  earth  between  us  and 
the  bay! 

Thursday,  April  19. — At  Fort  Mason. 
Yesterday's  sights  and  sounds  and  ex- 
periences are  forgotten  in  today's.  We 
rose  when  the  sun  looked  up  over  Union 
street  hill — red  as  wine  through  the  smoke 
— and  dragged  our  mattresses  back  to  my 
house  with  the  fire  still  many  blocks  away. 
While   we   were   eating   cold   food   on   the 


balcony,  Xavier  Martinez,  the  artist,  came 
up  with  some  friends  to  see  if  there  was  a 
way  of  making  coffee.  There  was  not, 
but  I  offered  an  acceptable  substitute  and 
threw  in  the  house.  They  accepted.  This 
was  certainly  lucky  because  Maynard  and 
Lillian  wanted  to  go  home  to  Sausalito. 
They  urged  me  to  come  along,  but  I 
refused.  I  know  now  why  the  people  who 
live  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  all  stay  till 
it  is  too  late  to  escape  the  lava. 

The  Dixons  departed  taking  with  them 
a  few  cherished  things  on  a  two-wheeled 
push-cart. 

Vail  Bakewell,  the  lawj^er,  came  over 
from  Oakland  on  a  tug  to  rescue  us  and 
take  us  over  to  his  home  in  Oakland. 
We  all  refused  to  go.  I,  for  one,  must 
see  the  closing  act  of  this  monster 
tragedy,  a  whole  city  for  a  stage,  500,000 
actors  and  everyone  playing  his  part.  We 
were  joined  by  Porter  Garnett,  the  critic, 
but  soon  he  left  us  to  save  his  mother 
from  danger. 

At  four  this  afternoon  a  big  cloud  of 
smoke  came  over  us — cinders  as  big  as 
dollars  began  to  fall  and  a  shower  of 
plaster  dust.  This  frightened  us.  I 
packed  three  trunks  and  the  boys  car- 
ried them  into  the  neighbor's  garden. 
I     wrapped     a    wet     blanket    around    the 
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band-box  containing  my  new  spring  hat 
and  hid  it  in  a  rose  bush.  We  bought 
a  four-wheeled  cart  from  a  small  boy, 
made  two  two  -  wheeled  carts  out  of  it 
by  using  the  pantry  shelves  for  the  body, 
loaded  up  one  with  food  and  the  other 
with  clothes  and  started  out  for  my 
friends',  the  Towarts,  sand  lots  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Presidio.  Van  Ness 
avenue  was  full  of  people  and  movings — 
so  full  It  spilled  out  into  every  vacant 
lot  and  side  street.  Going  was  difficult. 
Our  cart  broke  down.  I  experienced  the 
most  terrible  and  senseless  fear  that  this 
great  mass  of  people,  animals  and  things 
would  stampede.  After  a  council  we  de- 
cided to  stop  here  in  Fort  Mason  for 
the  night. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  an  immense 
field  —  there  must  be  thousands  camp- 
ing here  —  people  of  all  nations  thrown 
together  higglety  -  pigglety.  Our  nearest 
neighbor  is  an  Italian  vegetable  peddler 
and  he  has  brought  his  entire  family 
and  household  effects.  When  they  went 
for  the  second  load  they  left  the  baby 
here  wailing  an  obligato  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  German  fellow  with  a 
fiddle.  Behind  us  sit  a  newly  wed  couple 
beside  their  trunk.  The  little  bride  is 
quietly  weeping  while  her  inexperienced 
spouse  shows  plainly  that  this  is  too  much 
for  one  day.  In  the  camps  of  the  Latin 
races  the  men  are  doing  all  the  talking, 
while  among  us  English  speaking  people 
only  the  women  are  to  be  heard.  On  the 
top  of  the  hill  stood  a  bearded  Italian 
waving  a  large  chromo  of  St.  Francis  at 
the  ever  approaching  fire,  while  he  called 
upon  the  patron  saint  to  save  his  city. 

11  p.  m.  Vail  Bakewell  and  Rob 
Towart  have  just  returned  from  an  ad- 
venture. They  went  over  to  see  if  the 
Towarts'  house  had  burned.  It  is  still 
standing  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  a 
few  hours.  Fire  is  coming  up  all  sides 
of  Russian  Hill.  I  started  out  with  Vail 
on  an  exploring  expedition.  The  first 
startling  sight  was  a  rose  garden,  with 
hundreds  of  huge  roses  glowing  red  in  the 
light  of  the  flames.  We  had  the  luck  to 
get  inside  the  fire  lines.  It  was  a  thrilling 
experience  while  it  lasted,  until  we  were 
peremptorily  ordered  out  by  the  Colonel 
in  command  of  the  troops.  We  went  so 
close  to  the  fire  that  I  felt  my  hair  curl. 
We  saw  some  people  loot  a  grocery  and 
bar — the  proprietor  inviting  everyone  to 
help  themselves.  We  went  inside.  There 
were  no  lights,  only  that  ghastly  light 
coming  in  the  windows  of  the  fire  across 
the  street.     It  made  me  sick. 

Outside  a  puppy  sat  whining.  I  took 
it  up  in  my  arms  and  it  was  trembling. 
There  were  many  dogs  and  cats  that  had 
been  forgotten  or  abandoned  by  their 
masters.  Some  we  saw  ran  away  from 
us,  back  into  the  burning  houses.     A   cry 


was  raised  that  we  were  surrounded  by 
fire,  but  there  was  an  avenue  of  escape 
down  the  north  side  where  the  hill  makes 
a  sheer  drop  of  SO  feet.  My  nerves  still 
tingle  with  the  excitement  of  this.  Every- 
thing has  been  on  such  a  big  scale  today! 
Has  Fate  thus  set  a  measure  which  will 
make  all  other  experiences  which  are  to 
come  to  me  seem  puny? 

Still  later  a  span  of  horses  broke  their 
tethering  straps  and  came  charging  into 
our  camp.  We  scared  them  away  with  um- 
brellas, which  we  are  using,  for  tents. 
This  so  upset  the  tranquility  of  our 
crowd  that  Vail  and  I  volunteered  to  go 
back  to  my  house  to  fetch  some  restor^ 
tives.  W^e  went  by  way  of  Van  Ness 
avenue.  Everything  has  burned  from 
there  to  the  ferry  up  to  Vallejo  street. 
It  was  the  most  wonderful  sight!  Many 
miles  —  a  limitless  space  of  blue  flames 
with  the  last  red  glow  of  big  timbers  be- 
tween-—  of  dancing,  palpitating,  living 
light. 

The  great  dwelling  houses  on  the  west 
side  of  Van  Ness  avenue  were  ablaze. 
Soldiers  were  dynamiting  them.  It  was 
like  the  booming  of  artillery  fire. 

On  our  way  back  we  saw  two  men 
sitting  on  the  front  steps  of  a  big  house. 
They  asked  us  in  to  see  how  their  home 
had  been  wrecked  by  the  earthquake,  as 
well  as  by  the  fire  across  the  street  and 
the  dj-namite.  W^e  groped  around  inside, 
by  the  fire  light.  Vail  Bakewell  tried  to 
play  on  the  pipe  organ — but  there  was  no 
sound.  In  the  street  a  man  came  run- 
ning up  to  us  and  presented  me  with  a 
box  of  face  powder — said  he  had  no  use 
for  it   and   it  might  come  handy! 

Friday,  April  20. — Fort  Mason.     6  A.  M. 

An  army  surgeon  made  an  inspection  of 
the  camp  this  morning  and  found  a  sick 
child  next  to  us,  which  he  diagnosed  as 
suffering  from  small-pox.  Even  this  an- 
nouncement did  not  creat  a  panic.  It 
seemed  all  in  the  day's  doings. 

1  p.  m.  We  are  at  the  little  dock 
below  the  Fort  waiting  for  a  navy  cutter 
to   take   us   around   to   the   Oakland    ferry. 

The  fire  is  within  two  blocks  of  my 
house — everyone  in  my  block  had  been 
told  to  leave.  Our  house  has  been  ordered 
dynamited.  The  apathy  of  the  last  two 
days  has  given  way.  The  firemen  are 
frantic.  If  they  don't  stop  the  fire  now 
the  whole  Western  addition  will  go — 
a  policeman  with  a  red  face  is  running 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  house.  A 
dead  Italian  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  opposite  my  house.  Members  of  his 
family  sit  around  his  body  in  a  circle.  I 
got  so  scared  I  couldn't  swallow  a  glass 
of  water.  The  heat  on  the  balcony  was 
intense — too  hot  to  stay  out  there.  The 
paint  on  the  woodwork  was  blistering. 
Everyone  was  fire  mad.  My  home  will 
surely  go.  —Marv  Edith  Griszi'old 


ICLAREMONT 


^aks,  lis  canyons ,  its  gentle 
hill  slopes^  make  Berkeley 
eliesl  of  residence  cifies. 


i^te  for  flie  stortj  of  Claremont, 
ike  lovelies!  of  Berkeleys  residence  parks. 

Nasoh-N^Duffie 


^  COMRMnr  ti!5 

itli»al  Estate  &bivesfhiei^ 


Frontispiece,  Sunset  Magazine,  April,  1907 


(See  "San  Francisco — One  Year  After."     Page  501.) 
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SAN  FRANCISCO— ONE  YEAR 

AFTER 


By    Charles    Sedgwick    Aiken 


X  ARTIST  — one  of  San 
Francisco's  large  colony  of 
painters— told  me  the  other 
day  that  he  had  just 
completed  a  large  canvas, 
duplicating  so  far  as  pos- 
sible a  picture  destroyed 
last  April.  For  this  work 
he  was  paid  just  twice  the 
sum  he  had  received  for 
the  original.  More  than  that  he  said  he 
had  sold  more  pictures  during  the  six 
months  preceding  than  at  any  time  in 
his  career.  For  the  duplicating  of  the 
large  canvas  destroyed  he  received  ."i^^.^OO. 
Another  skilful  studio  craftsman  has 
painted  fifty-six  pictures  since  April  last, 
and  has  sold  them  all,  and  sold  them 
readily,  most  of  them  to  residents  of  San 
Francisco  or  suburbs.  Here's  testimony 
of  a  telling  sort  that  well  indicates  the 
manner  in  which  this  stricken  city  by  the 
Nation's  western  gateway  has  been 
righting  itself  during  the  year  just  past. 


When  so  much  attention  can  be  given  by 
a  community  to  the  creative  spirit,  to  the 
aesthetics  of  life,  to  the  adornment  of  the 
home  by  artistic  expressions,  the  con- 
clusion must  be  that  the  more  imperative 
and  essential  features  of  a  city  have  been 
reasonably  assured.  No  man  of  sanity 
is  going  to  provide  for  decorating  his 
drawing-room  with  a  picture  that  costs  as 
much  as  a  house  if  he  has  not  already 
secured  the  house,  or  if  his  business  does 
not  show  such  jirosperity  as  to  warrant 
giving  heed  to  the  finer  needs  of  civilized 
living.  This  confession  of  the  jubilant 
painter  is  as  strong  a  demonstration  of 
the  position  in  which  San  Francisco  finds 
itself  "one  year  after"  as  a  wagon-load 
of  figures  that  show  how  many  millions 
of  bricks  or  cargoes  of  concrete  have 
gone  into  the  city's  material  rehabilitation. 
To  the  stranger  to  this  city  this  demon- 
stration must  sound  somewhat  remarkable. 
Residents  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Paintings  and  books  and  music  and  the 
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theaters — these  liave  always  been  big 
factors  in  the  city's  life,  ^^'hy  shouldn't 
they  continue,  even  though  a  good  part  of 
the  city  burn?  The  people  are  here, 
homes  are  being  restored,  business  was 
never  better,  life  is  going  on — why  not 
pick  up  the  burned  threads,  trim  the 
edges  a  little  and  start  the  woof  of  life 
anew?  It's  much  the  same  with  books, 
as  with  paintings,  with  music,  too,  and 
drama.  The  grist  has  been  going  to  the 
mill  from  here  since  April  last,  if  not 
just  as  steadily,  as  successfully,  as  it  has 
ever  gone.  Consider  a  few  examples 
in  bookmaking — ]\Iary  Austin's  "The 
Flock,"  Geraldine  Bonner's  "Rich  Men's 
Children,"  Earle  Walcott's  "Blind- 
folded," James  Hopper's  "Caybigan," 
Alice  Prescott  Smith's  "Montlivet,"  Fran- 
ces Charles's  "Pardner  of  Blossom 
Range,"  Lloyd  Osbourne's  automobile 
stories.  Jack  London's  heart-pulling  tales, 
Joaquin  ^Tiller's  "Missouri,"  Miriam 
]\Iichelson's  "Anthony  Overman" — and 
the  list  is  not  complete.  In  musical  lines 
one  of  the  local  light  opera  successes  of 
the  year  was  "The  Lily  of  Che-Foo," 
written  and  orchestrated  by  Theodor 
Vogt.  For  the  Christmas  jinks  of  the 
Bohemian  Club,  Wallace  Sabin  wrote  an 
overture  and  several  songs,  all  of  a 
remarkably  high  order  of  merit,  while 
the  literary  and  dramatic  work  of  the 
affair  were  well  performed  by  Porter 
Garnett,  remembered  as   one  of  the  col- 


laborators years  ago  in  Gelett  Burgess's 
Lark,  of  fantastic  and  original  flight. 
The  Bohemian's  midsummer  jinks  in  their 
redwood  grove  near  Guerneville  during 
August — only  four  months  after  the 
city's  disaster — showed  a  surprising 
bravery  in  its  bright  excellence  with  a 
tremendous  lot  of  new  music  by  Dr. 
Humphrey  J.  Stewart,  written  to  the 
libretto  by  Charles  K.  Field.  For  the 
coming  midsummer  grove  entertainment 
of  the  same  club — always  notable  for 
stimulating  original  production — George 
Sterling  has  written  the  book  and 
Edward  Schneider  the  music,  and  those 
who  have  read  both  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  them.  All  the  composition  of 
both  words  and  music  has  been  accom- 
plished during  the  year.  The  greater 
part  of  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho,"  by 
Richard  Walton  Tully  and  David  Belasco 
has  been  dramatized  and  brought  out 
during  this  period,  although  Mr.  Tully 
has  not  been  in  San  Francisco  all  the 
time.  A  play  that  promises  well,  and 
should  prove  a  credit  to  the  stage  because 
of  its  strength,  power,  and  unique  setting 
is  "The  Coyote  Doctor,"  written  by  Mary 
Austin,  in  collaboration  with  Elmer  Har- 
ris. It's  first  production  is  promised  in 
London,  soon. 

From  Munich  comes  word  from  Ger- 
trude Atherton — who  went  abroad  last 
June —  I  that  she  is  just  complet- 
ing: a  I  \        novel  of  San  P'rancisco 
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life,  begun  here  shortly  after  the  fire. 
Another  novel  in  prospect  is  from  the  pen 
of  W.  C.  Morrow,  author  of  "A  Man — 
His  Mark,"  and  other  books.  He  has 
been  at  work  steadily  on  this  appointed 
task  for  several  months  past. 

It  is  clear  tliat  one  lesson  taught  by  the 
disaster  and  the  loss  of  worldly  goods 
was  the  futility  of  hoarding  such  posses- 
sions, and  the  wisdom  of  storing  treasures 
in  one's  head.  That  lesson  had  been 
taught  before,  but  seldom  with  the  fiery 
emphasis  as  demonstrated  to  San  Fran- 
ciscans. Out  in  the  camps  in  the  parks 
those  April  nights  when  the  city  burned, 
one  young  woman  helped  entertain  and 
divert  the  watching  throng  by  story- 
telling and  recitations.  Uncle  Remus, 
Kijiling,  Browning  and  Whitcomb  Riley 
were  all  drawn  in  turn  from  her  store- 
house. Xo  blaze  had  found  that  memory 
library.  It  was,  perhaps,  some  tliought 
in  these  lines  that  gave,  after  a  few 
months  of  philosophy  and  of  exclusive 
devotion  to  picks  and  shovels  and  ham- 
mers^ the  impetus  to  the  arts  creative. 


Eike  the  monasteries  of  the  Dark  Ages 
— preservers  of  the  arts  and  letters  in 
times  of  stress — the  two  big  universities 
near  San  Francisco — California  and 
Stanford — never  wavered  in  their  work. 
The  summer  school  at  Berkeley  took  up 
its  tasks  in  June,  and  tlie  grown  folks 
who  enjoy  this  summer-time  dissipation 
were  there  in  just  as  large  numbers  as 
ever,  and  the  teachers, — many  of  them 
doctors  and  savants  from  far  away — 
were  there  to  give  of  tlieir  learning. 
There  was,  perhaps,  a  little  more  atten- 
tion than  usual  given  to  geology  and 
seismology  and  fire-fighting  chemistry, 
but  otherwise  the  set  courses  of  study  ran 
along  serenely. 

About  this  time  came  Bernhardt  in 
"Phedre,"  at  the  great  Greek  Theater 
in  Berkeley,  and  San  Franciscans,  aweary 
of  ruins,  and  bricks  and  scrapiron, 
dropped  their  calamity  sackcloth,  arrayed 
themselves  in  foulards  and  chiffon  and 
sucli-like  fine  linen,  and  jammed  tliat 
theater  in  a  glad,  glorious  tribute  to  the 
divine    Sara !      There    was    a    spectacle ! 
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The  city  in  aslies ;  possessions  turned  to 
smoke,  yet  Hope  hanging  high,  and  six 
thousand  people  finding  the  time  to  take 
an  afternoon  off  to  cross  the  bay  and 
climb  the  hills  to  see  this  wondrous  dra- 
matic portrayal.  And  that  has  been  the 
spirit  of  this  whole  year  of  trial  and  read- 
justment. Never  a  minute  for  mourning 
or  for  regret,  but  days  to  live  and  to  look 
up  and  forward ! 

After  Bernhardt  at  Berkeley  came  the 
presentation  of  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia Dramatic  Society.  It  was  well  done 
and  crowds  turned  out  to  see  it.  Then  at 
Palo  Alto,  Stanford  students  produced 
"The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  and 
Shaw's  "You  Never  Can  Tell."  The  big 
arch  had  crumbled,  signs  of  wreck  were 
beyond  the  flower  beds,  Agassiz  in  marble 
had  been  rescued  from  his  headlong 
excursion  into  the  concrete,  and  faculty 
and  students  and  thousands  of  visitors 
assembled  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
both  the  talent  and  the  bravery.  Along 
in  October  came  a  concert  when  ]\IcCoy, 
a  local  composer  of  forceful  purpose, 
charmed  his  hearers  with  the  melody  of 
his  new  opera,  "Cleopatra,"  and  various 
Bohemian  Club  musicians  gave  selections 
from  music  of  past  grove  gatherings. 


The  theaters  have  opened,  some  in 
substantial  buildings,  others  in  structures 
of  architecture  as  fantastic  as  it  is  flimsy, 
but  all  crowded  nightly.  Grand  opera 
by  an  Italian  company  came  before 
Christmas,  and  Nordica  and  others  since 
then,  while  "Salome"  and  "Madam 
Butterfly"  have  helped  things  along. 
Skating  rinks  have  arisen  in  all  sections 
of  the  city,  their  dome-like  roofs  sug- 
gesting the  sudden  up-springing  of 
mushrooms  after  a  rain.  The  skating- 
rink  patronage  includes  all  classes,  one 
of  the  acknowledged  society  leaders  hav- 
ing made  a  decided  hit  by  leasing  one  of 
these  roller  gymnastic  pavilions  for 
exclusive  use  one  night  each  week. 

Of  the  material  progress  of  the  city 
various  men  of  affairs  tell  their  stories 
and  quote  telling  figures  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  Sunset.  The  pluck  they  dis- 
played has  won  them  praise  as  well  as 
trade.  Photographs  taken  especially  for 
this  magazine  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  year's  work  of  restoration  and 
rebuilding;  of  the  area  burned — over 
three  hundred  city  blocks — fully  one- 
half  (at  a  conservative  estimate)  has 
been  roofed  over.  ^lany  of  the  buildings 
arc  temporary  but  the  pictures  show  the 
manv  costlv  steel  and  concrete  and  stone 


Comfort  in   street  car   holtses — ax  entire  block   far  out  on   California  street   is  taken   vp  with  these 
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structures    that    are    goiug    up    to    help  seven    hills   one  could   see   its   ruins,   but 

change    the    city's    sky-line.      The    city's  da}'  by  day  the  scene  has  been  changing, 

topography   was   not  well   suited  to  con-  The    work    of    reconstruction    has    been 

ceal   its  calamity.      From  any  one  of  its  going    on    with    marvelous    speed.       The 
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record-breaker  was  the  James  Flood 
building  in  the  center  of  the  city  at 
jNIarket  and  Powell  streets,  once  the  site 
of  the  old  Baldwin  Hotel.  The  flames 
wrecked  and  gutted  it,  but  Architect 
Patterson  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany made  the  dust  fly  so  skilfully  that 
early  in  December  the  building  became 
the  comfortable  home  for  the  company's 
general  offices.  Just  how  this  was  done  is 
thus  explained  by  Mr.  Patterson: 

"When  I  went  to  look  at  this  wreck  of 
a  building  it  seemed  like  a  great  under- 
taking to  put  back,  replace  and  make  it 
habitable.  The  first  difficulty  was  no 
material  at  hand  to  do  the  work  with,  as 


about  every  kind  of  material  to  enter 
into  this  reconstruction  must  be  trans- 
ported here. 

"But  on  June  30  the  first  contract  was 
signed  for  electric  wiring  which  meant 
almost  a  new  system  entirely,  with  miles 
of  copper  wire  to  replace  the  destro^'ed, 
and  days  of  laborious  work  to  make  ready 
its  installation.  As  this  work  was  under 
way  other  contracts  were  let  for  terra 
cotta  tile;  those  for  {partitions  had  to  be 
made  from  the  raw  cla}^,  moulded  into 
shajDe,  burned  and  transported  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  state  to  be  placed  into 
position  in  the  walls.  As  I  have  said, 
no  material  was  to  be  had  in  this  market. 
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In  quick  succession  came  the  carpenter 
work,  plumber,  plasterer,  painter,  and 
other  artisans  until  the  whole  building 
seemed  alive  with  new  energy.  As  hun- 
dreds of  men  must  be  employed  to  per- 
form this  work,  orders  for  material  were 
immediately  placed  in  the  East  and  the 
greatest  diligence  was  exercised  to  keep 
this  material  moving  because  the  railroad 
was  more  than  overburdened  with  other 
people's  goods  and  materials  to  transport. 
Orders  were  given  all  along  the  line  to 
rush  everything  for  the  Flood  building; 
many  were  the  anxious  inquiries  each  day 
from  members  of  this  great  family  who 
were  to  occupy  this  new  home.     "When 


will  we  move;  will  it  be  ready  in  time?" 
were  the  daily  inquiries.  To  the  layman 
or  one  not  familiar  with  such  an  under- 
taking the  rebuilding  of  this  great 
building  would  only  pass  as  a  natural 
consequence,  but  others  who  know  what 
this  rehabilitation  n^cant  in  a  time  with 
nothing  at  hand  to  work  with,  must  fully 
realize  the  rapidity  with  which  this  work 
was  carried  to  completion. 

"In  systematic  order  the  finishing  ready 
for  occupancy  was  commenced  at  the 
top  floor  and  carried  down,  so  that  on 
November  24  just  four  months  and 
twenty-four  days  from  the  time  the  first 
contract   was    signed,   the   top    floor   was 
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occupied  and  in  quick  succession  all  the 
other  floors,  by  the  various  departments 
as  assigned.  January  1  found  all  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company's  general 
offices  housed  in  this  great  office  building 
reconstructed    new    on    the    interior,    the 


THE     AHTISTIC 

BOOKSTORE     OF 

PAUL    ELDER    AND 

COMPANY, 

BUSH    STREET   AND 

VAN      NESS     AVEXUl 


first  of  its  kind 
in  San  Fran- 
cisco after  the 
great  calamity 
of  April  18- 
20,    1906." 

T  h  e  M  e  r  - 
chants'  Ex- 
change and 
INIutual  Sav- 
ings Bank  and 
Chronicle 
buildings  have 
followed  the 
Flood  building 
in  getting  into 

apple-pie  order,  with  the  inevit 
able  result  of  answering  thf 
much-asked  question  "Will  the 
city  go  back  to  the  burned 
district.^"  It  is  back,  in  sec- 
tions and  is  moving  dailv.      This 


It  means  too,  doubtless,  the  continuance 
of  the  new  wholesale  district  down  south 
of  Market  street  conveniently  near  the 
railway  freight  terminals.  But  if  the 
far-seeing  eyes  of  hopeful  citizens  are 
clear  of  vision,  ten  years  will  see  not  only 
all  the  old  business  area  cov- 
ered, but  solid  blocks  of  new 
business  streets,  and  a  popula- 
tion here  of  close  to  one  million 
that  will  require  all  of  the 
limited  area  of  the  peninsula  to 
spread  out  upon. 

Already    several     movements 
have  been  made  that  will  help 
the  city's  extension.     The  Bay- 
shore    cut-off    will    reduce    not 
only   the   grades,   but  the  time 
on  the  main  Coast  line  of  the 
Southern     Pa- 
c  i  f  i  c  .     This 
work  is  practi- 
cally  complet- 
ed.   The  Dum- 
barton     Point 
bridge  and 
connections 
will     bring 
transconti- 
nental   freight 
into  San  Fran- 
cisco     without 
ferrying.    The 
r.iakinu'   of   all 


MONTAGUE  S A 

TYPE    OF   THE 
TEMPORARY 
BUILDINGS     IN 
WHICH    THE    BIG 
MERCHANTS    HAVE 
LOCATED    PENDIN<; 
REMOVAL    To 
FORMER    SITES 


\FTERNOOX     DELI\ERV    TIME    FROM    A    HIGH-CLASS    GROCERY 


means,  it  is  believed,  sim))ly 
an  extension  of  the  city's  business  area  to 
streets  once  planned  as  makeshifts.  Van 
Ness  will  doubtless  remain  a  street  for 
fashionable  retail  shops.  Perhaps  it 
means  the  passing  of  Polk  street  once  the 
retail  street  a  block  away  from  Van  Ness. 


Alameda  County  suburban  railway  lines 
electric  will  increase  the  home  area  for 
city  business  men.  Down  the  peninsula 
new  lines  of  railway  will  soon  open  many 
new  and  desirable  residence  locations, 
besides  bringing  present  towns  as  far  as 
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San  Jose  and  Los  Gatos  into  niuch  closer 
and  more  direct  communication.  Every 
farm  for  miles  along  the  proposed  right- 
of-way  is  a  j)rospective  town  site,  and 
already  white  stakes  have  begun  to  make 


TVPE    OF    ilOLSEb 

being   built   by 
the  labor  of 
owners   them- 
selves,   in    the 
city's  suburbs 


TEMPOKAKV 
liUILDING     OF 

sai.vt    brigid's 
catholic    church 
on    washington 
street,   near 
vax  ness  avenue 


certain  obscure 
w  heat  fields 
look  like 
Government- 
cemeteries. 

All     this 
planning      for 
greater   things 
has  been  going 
on    while    the 
whole  city  has 
been     rebuild- 
ing, while  new 
sky-scrapers 
like  the  Hum- 
boldt    Bank,    or    the    Bulletin 
buildings  have  been   going   up. 
or  the   handsome   structures   of 
the  Chronicle  and  the  Call  ha\f 
been  rehabilitated.      The  archi- 
tecture   of    the    citv    of    to-day 
shows   a   general   advance    o\  er 
that  of  yesterday.     The  fire  and 
the  thought  of  chances  to  carry 

out   ideals   brought   here   many     ^ — ■ 

men  of  art  and  skill  from  older 
cities  and  their  coming  has  put  the  resi- 
dent architects  upon  their  mettle.  The 
result  is  already  seen  even  in  many  of 
the  most  temporary  buildings.  Simple 
lines  of  strength  and  beauty  predominate. 


and  the  enule  .iiid  miworthv  or  tht; 
"giiiger-l)read"  type  are  not  to"  be  found 
among  the  new  structures.  The  merit  of 
rough  lumber — redwood  and  pine — for  a 
certain  class  of  interior  finish  was  recog- 
nized, adding  greatly  in  artistic 
values.  Boards,  untouched  by 
l)lane,  and  showing  big  knots 
.it  frequent  intervals,  were 
found  to  form  stunning  wall 
efiects  when  stained  to  neutral 
tones  of  umber  or  sepia.  Res- 
taurants and  other  hotel  lobbies 
show  to-day  some  remarkably 
good  interiors,  in  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  over-colored, 
tawdry  or  bizarre  effects  of 
before  disaster 
days.  At  first 
the  car])enters 
and  lumber 
dealers  pro- 
tested vigor- 
ously against 
proposed  con- 
crete construc- 
tion, but  it  was 
f  o  u  n  d  soon 
that  a  lot  of 
timbering  is 
necessary  in 
this    character 


PKUPUSEO    CATHEDRAI 


of  building  and  more  labor  is  required 
than  in  mere  timber  framing.  Out  in  the 
citv's  suburbs  some  novel  cottages  have 
been  going  up,  being  built  at  odd  times 
by  lot  owners  seeking  homes  as  well  as 
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SHOWING    THE    ARTISTIC    INTERIOR    OF    THE    TEMPORARY    STRUCTURE    OF    THE    MECHANICS      LIBRARY 


THE    CITY    OF    PARIS   TEA    GARDEN,    BUILT    IN    THE    RACK    YARD    OF    WHAT    WAS    FORMERLY    THE    HOBART    MANSION.       THE 
ARTISTIC  STYLE  OK  THE  BUILDING  IS  TYPICAL  OF  MUCH  OF  THE  CITy's  TEMPORARY   CONSTRUCTION 
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THE    PALATIAL    HOTEL    FAIRMONT    ON    NOB     HILL,    ON     BLOCK    BOUNDED    BY    POWELL,     MASON,    CALIFORNIA    AND    SACRA- 
MENTO   STREETS,    TO    BE    OPENED    FOR    GUESTS    ON    THE    FIRST   ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE    GREAT    FIRE 
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THE    HOOKER    AND    LENT    BUILl-llNG    AT 

o'briEn, 


MARKET    AND    FIRST    STREETS MEYER     AND 

ARCHITECTS 


enforced  recreation.  These  are  built 
mostly  on  the  rear  lines  of  lots  and  while 
more  or  less  temporar}^  are  attractive  and 
comfortable. 

All  of  which  gives  some  idea  of  the 
year  behind  and  suggests  the  year  ahead. 
Among  many  figures  two  big  totals  stand 
out  worth  remembering:  real  estate  sales 
from  ]May  1  last  year,  to  ^Nlarch  1  this 
year,  footed  up  $30,933,802  and  build- 
ing contracts  for  the  same  period  were 
$41,541,427.  More  about  the  material 
advancement  of  the  city  is  given  elsewhere 


in  tliis  number  of  Sunset  by  merchants 
and  others  well  qualified  to  speak,  while 
two  leaders  in  religions  and  intellectual 
thought  have  here  a  few  words  to  say  for 
the  discomfort  of  the  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rali  class  of  critics.  On  the  anniversary — 
April  18 — a  commemorative  banquet  is 
to  be  given  at  the  opening  of  the  Hotel 
Fairmont  on  Nob  Hill's  crest,  and  there 
reminiscent  stories  will  be  told  only  inci- 
dentally, while  pledges  for  progress  with 
a  big  P  will  be  made  with  the  usual 
cheerful  accompaniments. 
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HOW    THINGS    WERE    RIGHTED 


SAN     FRANCISCO'S    MERCHANTS    AND    MEN    OF 
AFFAIRS  TELL  THEIR  OWN  STORIES  OF 
REHABILITATION,  GROWTH 
AND  ADJUSTMENT 

Drawings  by  R.  F.   Thomson 

Here  are  statements  from  many  prominent  men,  all  showing  the  sturdy  courage  of 
the  past,  and  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  City's  future: 


SECRETARY   TOBIN 

TELLS   OF  THE   HIBERNIA 

BANK'S    MILLIONS 

XVrHEN  the  flames  from  surrounding 
" '  buildings  leaped  toward  the  fine 
structure  of  the  Hibernia  Savings  and 
Loan  Society,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Hibernia  Bank,  between  1  and  2  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April  last, 
there  were  in  the  vaults  more  than  $1,- 
000,000.00  in  cash,  $15,000,000 
in  government  bonds,  $10,000,- 
000.00  in  miscellaneous  bonds, 
$30,000,000.00  in  notes  and 
mortgages,  and  all  the  books 
and  accounts  that  related  to  a 
vast  amount  of  business.  R.  M. 
Tobin,  secretary  of  the  bank, 
saw  the  fire  draw  near  this 
great  treasure.  He  was  in  the  bank  with 
faithful  assistants.  After  the  Murphy 
building  had  been  saved  temporarily, 
there  appeared  to  be  a  chance  that  the 
Hibernia  Bank  might  also  be  saved,  but 
Fate  decreed  otherwise. 

The  superheated  interior  of  the  bank 
burst  into  flames.      Everything  that  was 


inflammable  was  ablaze  in  an  incredibly 
short  time.  "The  flames  from  the  out- 
side," said  Mr.  Tobin,  "did  not  seem  to  be 
the  cause  of  igniting  this  structure.  The 
structural  granite  just  outside  of  the 
windows,  as  ascertained  after  the  fire, 
was  chipped  b}'^  the  heat  from  the  inside. 
Glass  fuses  at  a  temperature  of  five 
hundred  degrees.  The  heat  must  have 
been  that  in  the  bank  interior  for  we 
found  glass  bottles  fused  with  the  glass 
of  the  windows. 

"On  the  morning  of  April  18  I  came 
to  the  bank  early,  but  we  did  not  ojien. 
A  notice  was  posted  on  the  front  door 
notifying  our  depositors  and  all  others 
concerned  that  we  would  not  open  that 
day.  No  one  came  to  protest  at  that 
notice.  In  fact  no  one  came 
around     to     see     us     at     all." 

This  circumstance 
points  out  as  clearly 
as  any  one  of  thou- 
sands that  might  be 
mentioned,  that  the  city,  on  that  morning 
had  little  real  belief  that  all  the  business 
portion  and  a  large  part  of  the  residential 
portion   of    San    Francisco   was   doomed. 
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It  also  sufficiently  illustrates  that  tlie 
first  thought  of  the  great  city  was  not 
about  its  money,  for  the  Hibernia  Bank 
has  the  largest  number  of  depositors  of 
any  savings  institution  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  not  one  of  these  thousands 
appeared  on  April  18  to  demand  his 
money  or  even  to  ask  about  it.  What 
happened  subsequently,  as  told  by  Mr. 
Tobin,  touches  current  California  history 
at  several  points. 

"We  provided  temporary  quarters  as 
soon  as  possible  where  we  conferred  with 
our  customers.  Banks  of  all  descriptions 
were  for  a  brief  time  in  private  resi- 
dences. The  savings  banks  waited 
for  their  vaults  to  cool  sufficiently 
to  make  it  safe  to  open  them.  As 
savings  vaults  were  unlocked  it 
became  evident  that  the  treasures 
that  had  been  confined  to  their  keep- 
ing were  safe.  For  our  part,  when 
we  swung  back  the  doors  that  had  been 
closed  just  before  we  were  compelled  by 
the  coming  flames  to  go  away,  we  found 
that  not  so  much  as  a  sheet  of  blotting 
paper  in  the  vault  had  been  scorched. 
We  came  back  to  the  old  place  to  do  busi- 
ness and  reopened  May  23,  just  a  little 
more  than  a  month  after  the  great  fire. 
Our  location,  as  you  know,  is  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Jones,  McAllister  and  Market 
streets,  close  by  the  City  Hall  and  near 
the  former  retail  shopping  district. 

"We  at  once  began  to  pay  out  money, 
for  there  were  many  depositors — the 
banks  having  been  closed  for  weeks,  and 
business  having  been  suspended  generally 
— who  needed  money  for  their  immediate 
Hecessities.  Everybody  was  paid  who 
came.  Business  soon  flowed  along  in  its 
accustomed  channels  without  any  limit  on 
payments.  We  find  that  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  on  loans  in  San 
Francisco  are  more  prompt  now  than 
before  the  fire.  It  is  also  ascertained,  by 
the  prices  that  are  refused 
by  owners  in  the  burned 
business  district,  that  values 
are  held  strongly  and  that 
the  realty  security  for  loans 
is  as  good  as  it  was  early  in  1906 
No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
material  facts  of  the  City's  rebuilding 
doubts    the    future    of    San    P'rancisco." 


STOCKADE    AROUND 

DIAMONDS  — THE    STORY 

OF    GEORGE    R.    SHREVE 

T  N  THE  latter  days  of  May,  1906,  and 
■^  indeed,  for  some  time  thereafter,  the 
odd  spectacle  could  have  been  witnessed, 
at  any  time  during  business  hours,  of 
salesmen  dealing  in  diamonds,  high-class 
jewelry  and  watches  behind  an  eight-foot 
stockade,  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  great, 
ruined  structure  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Post  street  and  Grant  avenue.  From 
all  sides  of  this  building  the  plate 
glass  windows  had  disappeared. 
P'rom  tlie  highest  story  to  the  lowest 
the  wind  blew  bleakly  and  at  will 
through  its  ruins. 

It  was  behind  this  stockade  that 
Shreve  &  Company  resumed  busi- 
ness. On  the  morning  of  April  18, 
INIr.  Shreve  was  in  San  Mateo  County. 
He  hastened  to  San  Francisco  as  fast  as 
possible  by  train  and  automobile. 

"I  arrived  in  San  Francisco,"  said  he, 
relating  his  experience,  "and  went  to  the 
store  as  soon  as  posible.  Two  hours 
later,  or  about  10  a.  m.,  we  had  our  vaults 
filled  and  closed  and  locked.  We  had 
two  floors  and  the  basement  of  the  build- 
ing at  Grant  avenue  and  Post  street.  The 
jewels  and  the  watches  were  locked  up 
in  the  vault  the  night  before.  The  silver- 
ware was  outside.  We  hastened  to  put 
that  in  safety.  The  art  department, 
china  and  clocks  we  had  to  leave  standing 
to  be  burned.  There  was  property  in  the 
vaults  that  was  worth  three-quarters  of 
a  million  dollars — there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  trust  to  the  vault. 

"When  the  fires  were  out  there  was 
work  to  do.  The  first  in  importance  was 
to  construct  a  stockade,  eight  feet  high, 
around  the  vault  and  to  have  a  sufficient 
guard  to  protect  the  contents.  Sometimes 
the  soldiers  patroled.  When  they  were 
called  away  our  own  people  acted  as 
sentries.  About  the  stockade,  after 
the  vaults  had  cooled,  we  placed  rough 
board  counters  and  so  resumed  busi- 
ness. There  was  necessity  for  a 
temporary  office  and  we  used  my 
home  on  Pacific  avenue.  There 
our  mail  was  opened  and  from 
there  we  got  in  touch  with  the 
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outside  world.  Mp;iiitinic  we  established 
a  temporary  repair  sho})  and  faetory  in 
Oakland.  Our  business  was  satisfactory 
from  the  time  we  opened  the  vaults  and 
found  the  contents  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

"As  soon  as  feasible  we  leased  ground 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Sacramento 
street  and  Van  Ness  avenue.  This  was 
in  June.  We  began  to  build  at  once  and 
on  the  24th  of  September  we  occupied 
this  store.  We  provided  the  needed 
factory  and  repair  shop  and  in  five 
months  from  the  time  we  were  burned 
out,  we  were  in  business  in  a  new  location, 
in  a  new  building  we  had  constructed  and 
with  an  adequate  plant. 

"The  people  have  been  purchasing  as 
high  cost  articles  and  as  numerously  as 
ever.  We  have  been  sorry  that  we  did 
not  have  larger  salesrooms." 


"OPTIMIST'S  DAY" 

SAYS  R.  B.  HALE  OF 

HALE  BROTHERS 

npHE  narrative  of  R.  B.  Hale,  of  Hale 

Brothers,  Incorporated,  indicates 
the  spirit  in  which  San  Francisco 
has  proceeded  to  rehabilitate.  At 
11  :30  A.  M.,  April  18,  last,  the  large 
stores  on  Market  and  Sixth  streets 
were  burning.  At  2  :30  p.  m.  of  the 
same  day,  three  hours  after  the  fire, 
architects  were  engaged  to  proceed 
to  reconstruct  as  soon  as  possible. 
Less  than  five  months  after  April 
18 — on  September  17,  the  firm  re- 
opened in  a  brick  and  steel  structure 
on  Sixth  street.  They  were  the  first 
of  the  large  houses  to  resume  in  the 
burned  business  district. 

"We  never  for  a  moment  had  any 
doubt  of  the   future  of  San   Fran- 
cisco," said  Mr.  Hale.     "The  relation 
of  this  city  to   California  and  to  the 
entire  United  States  as  a  gateway  for 
commerce    and    the    vast    resources    of 
the  interior  of  California,  which  were 
not  affected  disastrously  in  any  way  by 
the  San  Francisco  fire,  were  all  guarantees 
of    San    Francisco's    lasting    importance. 

"We  did  not  establish  our  business  in 
temporary    quarters    after    the    fire,    but 


liastencd  to  get  back  to  our  old 
location.     When  we  talked  with 
our  architects  on  the  afternoon 
of  April    18,  while  the  embers 
were       still       burning,       we 
succeeded      in      making      an 
agreement  that  the  work  on 
our    structures    should    take 
precedence  over  any  other  work  whicli 
might  thereafter  come  into  the  archi- 
tects' office.      The   Sixth   street  store 
was  opened  first  because  it  could  be 
fitted  for  use  easier  than  the  Market 
street  building.      Once  having  made 
our    plans   we   hurried   to    get   ware- 
houses ready   for  goods,  which  were 
ordered  without  delay. 

"After  we  had  built  a  warehouse 
on  Stevenson  street,  we  found  that 
the  smoldering  embers  were  still  alive. 
The  floors  of  the  warehouse  became 
hot  and  we  removed  part  of  the  floor 
and  allowed  the  water  to  run  under- 
neath the  floors  until  all  danger  from 
that  source  had  passed. 

"The  wrecking  of  our  building  was 
begun  within  a  week  after  the  fire, 
and  then  we  encountered  the  insur- 
ance companies  who  refused  to  allow 
us  to  continue  our  work  without 
jeopardizing  our  insurance  money. 
This  caused  delay  until  notice  was 
finally  given  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies that  we  would  wreck  at  a 
certain  date,  and  if  the  companies 
wished  to  determine  the  amoiuit 
of  salvage  they  would  have  to 
do  so  prior  to  the  date  set. 
\^'hen  we  were  burned  out  we 
had  four  acres  of  floor  space  in 
our  stores.  The  rebuilding  will 
be  on  the  same  scale,  with  the  addition 
of  the  substitution  of  Class  A  for  Class 
B  structures. 

"Events  since  September  17,  the  date 
of  reopening  our  doors,  have  justified 
the  belief  in  the  business  vitality  of 
San  Francisco.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  money  in  circulation.  Every 
one  can  work  who  desires  to  work  and 
■nil  can  get  good  wages.  The  returns 
of  our  state  industries  for  the  year 
1906  make  an  imposing  show. 

"On  the  average  a  new  building 
has  been  finished  every  fortv-five 
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minutes,  in  San  Francisco,  since  the  fire. 
The  building  permits  issued  since  April 
18,  1906,  have  already  (February  10) 
represented  a  gross  expenditure  of  over 
$10,000,000.00  more  than  the  building 
permits  issued  in  Baltimore  in  two  years 
after  its  fire.  The  building  permits 
issued  in  San  Francisco  in  1905  were 
about  $22,000,000.00.  That  year  was  a 
record-breaker  up  to  that  time.  Labor 
Commissioner  Stafford's  report  shows 
that  one  million  dollars  a  week 
is  paid  out  for  wages,  or  $52,- 
000,000.00  per  year,  and  as 
wages  only  represent  about  fifty 
per  cent  of  actual  cost  of  building  it  is 
conservative  to  say  that  we  in  San 
Francisco  at  present  are  building  at 
the  rate  of  over  one  hundred  million  of 
dollars  per  year.  This  seems  hardly 
believable,  but  we  can  not  get  very  far 
away  from  the  facts.  San  Francisco 
never  had  a  brighter  future.  This  is 
certainly  the  'optimist's  day.'  " 

* 

RAPHAEL   WEILL 

TELLS  THE  STORY  OF 

THE   WHITE    HOUSE 

^'TpHE  store  my  firm  now  occupies," 
said  Raphael  Weill,  "was  opened 
on  July  28.  Business  since  then  has  been 
on  the  crescendo  and  exceeds  by  far  my 
expectations.  One  week  after  the  fire 
of  April  I  cabled  to  Paris  to  our  office, 
and  directed  that  ever}^  toy  and  other 
article  should  be  reordered,  and  I  then 
predicted  that  we  would  have  as  big  a 
Christmas  trade  as  ever. 

"When,  so  soon  after  the  trouble  I 
entered  into  the  doubtful  business  of 
prophesying,  I  felt  that  a  tribunal  of 
wise  men  might  sit  in  judgment  of  my 
daring  and  find  that  the  days  of  prophets 
were  over.  Since  then  we  have  been 
engaged  in  confronting  a  situation  with- 
out parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  my  humble  sphere,  with  paramount 
interest  in  the  rehabilitation  of  San  Fran- 
cisco I  have  given  much  time 
and  attenti  )n  to  our  great  prob- 
lem. I  lij..ve  never  lost  faith 
in  the  power   and  will   of   the 


entire  people  to  act  with  indomitable 
spirit.  The  developments  show  that  I 
have  not  been  too  optimistic. 

"Our  next  and  decisive  move  will  be 
to  construct  a  large  building  down  town 
in  the  burned  district.  We  have  had 
plans  made  for  a  structure  to  cost  $750,- 
000.00  at  least,  on  leased  ground.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  resume  there  by  Christ- 
mas, 19O8,  with  San  Francisco  rejuve- 
nated." 

Wlien  the  old  White  House  on  Kearny 
and  Post  streets  was  burned,  Mr.  Weill 
opened  an  office  in  the  residential  district 
west  of  Van  Ness  avenue,  in  the  home  of 
a  friend.  At  that  place,  in  a  very  short 
time  the  Van  Ness  Avenue  Merchants' 
Association  was  organized  with  Mr.  Weill 
at  its  head.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  fire 
this  avenue  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length,  had  been  one  of  the  finest  resi- 
dential thoroughfares  in  San  Francisco. 
Its  width,  central  position  and 
general  availability  for  trade  pur- 
poses, made  it  attractive  to  mer- 
chants and  the  new  association 
included  about  forty  large  firms 
compelled  to  start  in  a  new 
location. 

"In  about  a  month,"  said 
Mr.  AVeill,  "we  had  the  proper- 
ties that  we  required  under  bond.  This 
was  after  Fillmore  street  had  taken  on 
new  life.  We  began  to  build  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Van  Ness  avenue  and  Pine 
street,  in  May.  We  opened  in  perfect 
order  on  July  28.  Since  then  and  this  is 
the  common  testimony  of  all  merchants, 
business  has  been  steadily  and  rapidly 
growing.  The  highest  class  of  goods  are 
in  demand  and  shoppers  are  just  as  criti- 
cal about  getting  what  tliey  want  as 
they  ever  were. 

"San  Francisco  is  all  right.    The  events 

of    the    past    few    months    have    proved 

that  to  be  true.      As   long  as  the   great 

industries  of  the  interior  continue  to  thrive 

this  City's  gro\vi;h  from  that 

cause  alone  is  assured.      Its 

geographical  position  makes 

it    useful    to    all    the    world. 

The    public    is    prosperous, 

goods  that  are  bought  are  of 

grade,  and   I    feel  that  a  long 

period  of  prosperity  is  in  view." 
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SECRETARY   BURKS   GIVES 

COMMERCIAL    HISTORY 

IN    BIG    FIGURES 

'^T^HE  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
■■•  San  Francisco,  the  oldest  com- 
mercial organization  of  San  Franj 
Cisco,"  says  Chester  W.  Burks,  tlie 
secretary  of  that  organization,  "was 
re-established  in  a  week  after  the  fire 
and  has  been  constantly  in  touch  ever 
since  with  a  great  number  of  com- 
mercial bodies  all  over  the  world.  This 
has  afforded  an  opportunity  to  ascertain 
the  ideas  of  the  world  at  large  regarding 
San  Francisco's  future.  Among  our 
regular  correspondents  are  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Transportation  of  New  York, 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Paris,  the  Hongkong  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Bengal,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of 
Hamburg,  Germany, 
the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Melbourne,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W., 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Liver- 
pool and  the  Yokohama  Foreign 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"These  organizations  are  all  composed 
of  leading  business  men  in  these  several 
localities  of  importance.  The  relation  of 
San  Prancisco  to  each  and  every  one  of 
them  from  the  commercial  point  of  view 
is  direct.  Without  exception  they  accept 
the  statements  made  by  us  concerning 
the  recovery  of  San  Francisco  and  its 
assurances  of  a  great  future  without 
question,  for  they  are  fully  aware  of  the 
resources  that  are  back  of  this  city  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  industries,  and  they 
know  that  this  is  for  all  time  the  great 
harbor  that  will  serve  for  ages  as  the 
gateway  for  a  commerce  between  the  most 
populous  and  richest  lands  of  the  globe. 
"The  message  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  San  Francisco  has  just  been 
able  to  put  in  their  hands,  taken  from 
the  annual  report  of  Captain  W.  H. 
Marston,  the  retiring  president  of  the 
Chamber,  is  good  reading  anywhere,  for 
it  shows  in  condensed   form  clearly  and 


eoniprchensivcly  the  ])resent  busi- 
ness conditions  in  this  City.  This 
matter  is  statistical.  Here  are  the 
facts  summarized  and  they  make 
up  a  splendid  total  showing: 

Baxk  Clearings— 1905,  $1,834,529,788;  1906, 
$1,998,100,779.  The  bank  clearings  for  the 
month  of  Xovenii)er  were  tlie  largest  for 
any  one  month  in  the  history  of  the   City. 

DlTIES       COI.I.KCTKD       AT       CeSTOrs       IIoiSi:       OK 

Impoiits  of  Merchaxdise — 1905,  $7,131,327; 
190G,  $9,091,-183. 
Sini'MEXTS  OF  Fresh  Fruits  East — 1905,  8,244 

carloads;  1900',  6,236  carloads. 
California  Caxxed  Fkuit  Pack — 190*,  3,250,- 

000  cases;  1906,  2,650,000  eases. 
Raisix    Pack— 1905,    43,750    tons;    1906,    47,- 

500  tons. 
Oraxges    Shipped    Overlaxd — 1904-1905,    26,- 

044  carloads;  1905-1906,  28,260  carloads. 
Dried  Pruxe   Crop— 1905,  85,000,000  pounds; 

1906,  180,000,000  pounds. 
Dried    Apples— 1905,   3,250    tons;    1906,    2,750 

tons. 
Apricots— 1905,  19,250  tons;   1906,  3,250  tons. 
Figs— 1905,  3,625  tons;  1906,  3,875  tons. 
Peaches— 1905,  17,500  tons;  1906,  11,250  tons. 
Lemoxs— 1905,    5,378    carloads;     1906,    5,146 

carloads. 
HoxEY    Productiox — 1905,    9,500,000   pounds; 

1906,   5,250,000   pounds. 
Hop    Crop— 1905,    67,500    bales;    1906,    85,000 

bales. 
Beet     Sugar     Productiox— 1905,     122,500,000 

pounds;   1906,   128,000,000  pounds. 
WixE    Productiox— l'905,    30,700,000    gallons; 

1906,  41,000,000  gallons. 
Braxdv     (Commercial)— 1905,    1,250,000    gal- 
lons; 1906,  1,175,000  gallons. 
Almoxds— 1905,  2,125  tons;    1906,  6,125   tons. 
Walxuts— 1905.  7,250  tons;    1906,  6,125  tons. 
Gold  Yield— 1905,  $19,197,013;  1906,  $20,000,- 

000  estimated. 
Silver    Yield— 1905,    $900,000;    1906,    $1,000,- 

000  estimated. 
Copper  Yield— 1905,  $2,650,605;   1906,  $2,820,- 

600  estimated. 
Wheat  Crop— 1905,  322,500  tons;   1906,  432,- 

500  tons. 
Barley  Crop— 1905,  475,000  tons;   1906,  562,- 

500  tons. 
Wool    Productiox— 1905,    22,000,000    ]iounds; 

1906,  24,000,000  pounds. 

"The  exports  of  merchandise  to  foreign 
countries,  non-contiguous  territory  and 
eastern  states  amounted  in  round  numbers 
to  $50,000,000.00  during  the  year  1906, 
while  the  imports  from  nil  sources  were 
$48,000,000.00" 
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"HOPE   AND   PROMISE 

IN   THE   OUTLOOK" 
SAYS  WILLIAM   A.   MAQEE 

T  N  reviewing  the  real  estate  market  for 
•*-  the  last  year  William  A.  Magee,  of 
Thomas  Magee  &  Sons,  has  this  to  say: 
"Two  things  are  notable:  First,  that 
we  were  more  prosperous  just  preceding 
April  17,  1906,  than  we  had 
ever  been  in  our  history;  and, 
Second,  that  we  have  recovered 
from  the  most  terrible  fire  in 
history  in  a  manner  which  sur- 
prised" the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
has  even  surprised  each  one  of 
us.  Sales  made  dur- 
ing 1906  before  the 
fire  were  three  thou- 
sand, eight  hundred  and 
eleven,  amounting  to 
$45,940,081.00.  The 
month  of  March,  with 
sales  amounting  to  $18,- 
250,570.00,  was  the 
greatest  month  in  the 
history  of  the  City.  The  sales 
made  in  1906  since  the  fire  were 
five  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  amounting  to  $22,124,- 
219.00. 

"Under  all  the  conditions  this  is 
certainly   a  very  creditable  show- 
ing.    When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  man  of  means,  who  makes  up 
our  investor  class,  is  busy  rehabili- 
tating his  own  business  or  rebuild 
ing  his  own  improvements,  or  both 
it  is  surprising  that  so  many  real 
estate  sales  have  been  made.     The 
purchasers  of  large  projDcrties  now 
are    in   nearly    every    case    buying 
property  for  use  in  connection  with 
their  business.     Many  banks  have 
bought  new  sites,  and  will  at  once 
erect  handsome  new  quarters.     The 
Western    Pacific    and    the    South- 
ern  Pacific  have  been  purchasing 
heavily     land     for     use     for 
freight  terminals  and  track- 
age room.     The  purchase  for 
use  is  being  followed  by  the 
purchase  by  the  investor  and 
the  speculator.     Many  specu- 


lators having  failed  to  get  property  at 
low  enough  ])rices  have  turned  tlieir  atten- 
tion to  the  taking  of  twenty-  to  fifty-3'ear 
leases. 

"The  growth  of  San  Francisco  as 
evidenced  by  the  great  increase  in  popu- 
lation, by  the  heavy  increase  in  bank 
earnings,  by  the  steady  increase  of 
our  savings  banks  deposits,  by  the 
large  increase  in  our  building  ope- 
rations, the  upward  movement  of 
prices  in  real  estate 
and  the  immense  in- 
crease in  the  volume 
of     the     real     estate 

business  done  in  the  ten-year  period  pre- 
ceding the  fire  of  1906  has  been  nothing 
short  of  marvelous.  In  this  time 
our  population  has  increased  over 
forty-six  per  cent;  our  bank  clear- 
ings have  increased  over  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  per  cent;  our  real 
estate  sales  have  increased  three 
hundred  and  sixty  per  cent,  our 
savings  banks  deposits  have  in- 
creased about  sixty  per  cent,  and 
our  building  operations  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  per  cent.  Many  of 
us  have  failed  to  realize  what  our 
marvelous  growth  has  been  and  in 
what  wonderfully  fine  condition 
the  fire  of  I906  found  us.  With 
no  muHicipal  debt  to  speak  of, 
with  a  debt  of  only  $86,000,000.00 
on  real  estate  and  improvements 
valued  after  the  fire  at  $500,000,- 
000.00,  with  our  real  estate  owners, 
especially  those  in  debt,  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  well  insured,  and 
with  what  must  be  admitted  on 
the  general  average  good  treat- 
ment and  fairly  prompt  payments 
by  the  insurance  companies,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  we  find  ourselves 
now  (February  15)  only  ten 
months  after  the  most  terrible  fire 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  doing 
a  good  business,  making  money 
and  rebuilding  San  Francisco  with 
San  Francisco  money,  and 
with  an  energy  and  a  will 
befitting  the  opportunit^y  pre- 
sented to  us  of  making  the 
new  San  Francisco  a  greater 
San  Francisco? 
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"In  the  outlook  for  the  year  iy07  in 
San  Francisco  real  estate  there  is  much 
of  hope  and  promise.  As  indicated  by 
the  sales  recorded  in  January,  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirt^'-four  in  number,  and 
$4,230,090.00  in  amount,  business  is  im- 
proving and  the  market  for  sales  of  large 
properties  is  developing. 
Our  people  are  prosperous,, 
retail  business  has  been  good 
— the  holiday  trade  having 
been  particularly  good.  We 
are  having  our  population 
added  to  steadily  so  that  we 
should  soon  have  the  same 
population  we  had  before  the 
fire.  The  expenditures  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  rebuilding  will  keep  in  circu- 
lation so  much  money  that  good  times 
should  result." 


"TANNERS  CAN  NOT 

FILL  THEIR  ORDERS  " 

SAYS  CHARLES  L.  FIELD 

np  HE  leather  business  in  California, 
which  indicates  the  condition  of 
trade  because  leather  enters  into  the 
manufacture  of  a  vast  variety  of  articles, 
is  reported  by  Charles  L.  Field,  of  the 
Norton  Tanning  Company,  to  have  been 
larger,  since  the  fire,  than  in  any  corre- 
sponding number  of  months  in  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years. 

"Our  only  trouble  is,"  says  Mr.  Field, 
"that  the  tanners  of  California  can  not 
half  fill  their  orders  for  leather.  There 
is  a  stronger  home  demand  than  ever 
before.  We  can  speak  of  conditions 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  us.  Our  tannery 
was  not  burned  and  there  has  been  no 
period  since  the  great  fire  in  San  Fran- 
cisco that  has  found  us  unable  to  produce 


the  goods.  Our  old  facilities  were  well 
abreast  with  the  demand,  but  the  calU 
for  goods  in  the  market  now  are  unpre- 
cedented in  extent. 

"The  market  for  leather  is  brisk  in  all 
parts  of  California.  This  is  exj^lained 
by  the  fact  that  this  has  been  a  great 
business  year  in  this  state.  The  fire  in 
San  Francisco  merely  interrupted  local 
conditions  more  or  less  seriously,  but  the 
industries  of  the  interior  counties  and 
those  of  the  coast  counties,  from 
San  Diego  to  Siskiyou,  have  prospered 
greatly.  The  fruits  and  other  products 
of  California  have  been  in  demand  at 
strong  prices,  and  coin  has  been  abundant 
in  the  banks  of  the  counties  and  has 
increased  very  greatly  in  the  vaults  of 
the  banks  of  San  Francisco. 

"Construction  in  our  part  of  the  busi- 
ness section  of  San  Francisco  has  pro- 
ceeded just  as  fast  as  the  debris  could 
be  cleared  away.  This  has  taken  place 
also  in  other  sections  of  the  city.  Solid 
brick  structures  have  been  erected  on 
solid  foundations,  at  large  cost,  in  the 
place  of  inferior  buildings.  Looking  in 
any  direction  one  can  see  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  future  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  be  strong,  as  manifested  by  their 
expenditures  for  buildings  and  plants, 
and  their  plans  for  enlargement. 

"We  are  making  a  new  San  Francisco 
so  fast  that  in  two  years  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  will  be  rebuilt  solidly  and 
handsomely,  and  very  much  better  than 
it  was  before  in  all  respects.  There  is 
no  factor  in  sight  that  can  keep  us  back 
that  I  can  see.  This  is  the  opinion  of  all 
men  of  business  with  whom  I  have  come 
in  contact.  All  lines  report  activity 
similar  to  that  of  the  leather  trade. 
Leather  is  a  staple,  and  when  that  is 
active  it  is  certain  that  business  in  general 
is  strong." 
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C.  H.  DUNSMOOR  TELLS 
OF  MARVELOUS  INCREASE 
IN    BANK    DEPOSITS 

p  RESIDENT  C.  H.  Dunsmoor, 
of  the  State  Bank  Commis- 
sioners, compiling  statistics  relat- 
ing to  all  incorporated  banks  in 
California,  exclusive  of  national 
banks  and  private  banks,  writes 
that  in  the  period  between  April 
14,  1906,  and  December  31,  I906, 
the  deposits  in  these  banks, 
savings  and  commercial,  in- 
creased $61,430,090.59,  and 
the  assets  in  the  same  period, 
increased  $62,041,410.36. 

"The  deposits  in  the  incor- 
porated banks  of  California, 
not  including  the  national  and 
private  banks" —  so  says  Mr. 
Dunsmoor  —  "amounted  to 
$434,971,354.79  on  April  14, 
1906.  A  little  more  than  eight 
months  later  the  deposits  in  the 
classes  of  banks  that  I  allude  to 
were  $496,401,445.38.  Consider- 
ing the  fire  through  which  San 
Francisco  passed  between  April 
14,  1906,  and  December  31,  1906, 
the  showing  that  the  deposits 
increased  in  the  state  by  $61,430,- 
090.59  is  surely  remarkable. 

"The  assets  of  the  same  banks 
on  April  14,  1906,  which  was  four 
days  before  the  great  fire  that 
swept  the  business  sections  of  San 
Francisco  away,  were  $562,847,- 
341.69.  On  December  31,  1906, 
the  assets  had  grown  to  $624,888,- 
752.05.  The  gain  in  assets,  there- 
fore, was  $62,041,410.36. 

"To  the  people  of 
California    these    fig- 
ures are  less  surpris- 
ing, probably,  than  they  will 
prove  to  be  to  others.     They 
are     based     on     the     sworn 
returns  of  the  bankers  to  the 
Bank  Commissioners  of  Cali- 
fornia and  are  strictly  accurate. 
The   interior  counties   of   Cali- 
fornia are  very  thriving.      The 
fire  in  San  Francisco,  naturallv 


did  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
their  jjroduction  of  fruits,  minerals, 
wines  and  other  sources  of  wealth. 
"We  learn  that  tlie  interior  found 
1906  to  be 
a  profitable 
year.  Their 

products  were  easily  marketed 
and  the  prices  were  good.  The 
outlook  for  all  California  could  not 
be  better  than  it  is  now.  There 
is  plenty  of  work  and  all  may  be 
emjjloyed  at  good  wages.  The  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  in  San 
Francisco  stimulates  every  activity 
in  the  state.  It  is  worthy  of  mention 
that,  although  a  good  part  of  San 
Francisco  burned,  there  was  not  one 
bank  failure  in  the  entire  state  of 
California  during  I906 
"The  total  resources 
of  the  incorporated 
banks  of  California, 
December  31,  1906, 
amounted  to  $624,888,- 
752.05,  these  being 
exclusive  of  the 
national  banks  and 
private  banks,  include  $199,445,- 
841.71  in  loans  on  real  estate; 
$162,438,016.70  in  loans  on  stocks, 
bonds  and  warrants;  $113,941,- 
959-13  in  United  States  bonds  and 
other  securities;  $85,828,- 
194.27  due  from  solvent 
banks  or  trust 
companies  ; 
$37,934,371.14 
in  money  on 
bond;  $13,030,254.08  in 
bank  premises;  $6,833,- 
625.96  in  other  real  estate 
and  $5,436,489.06  in  other 
assets.  The  showing  is 
good  from  all  points  of 
view  and  the  increase  in 
deposits  and  in  assets  in  a 
little  more  than  eight 
months,  aggregating  $123,- 
471,500.95  indicates  the 
general  prosperity  of  Cali- 
fornia." 
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POSTMASTER   FISK   SAYS 

FIGURES  SHOW  CITY  IS 

BACK    WHERE    IT   WAS 

""PSTIMATIXG  the  population  of  San 
■^^  Erancisco  by  the  postoffice  receipts, 
the  figures  show  that  the  city  is  again 
back  to  where  it  was  a  year  before  the 
fire  or  to  an  estimated  population  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand," 
writes  Postmaster  Arthur  G.  Fisk.  "This 
estimate  is  based  upon  two 
significant  facts :  Eirst,  the 
actual  business  of  the  office 
at  this  time ;  and,  Second, 
that  the  receipts  hold  up 
notwithstanding  that  many 
sources  of  income  were  done 
away  with  immediately  after 
the  fire,  and  have  been  only 
partially  restored. 
"These  depleted  sources  of 
postal  income  include  the  pound 
rate  matter  that  before  the  fire 
was  deposited  in  this  office  by 
newspapers  and  newsdealers  by 
the  ton ;  the  abolition  of  the  semi 
monthly  collection  day  which 
brought  statements  from  mer- 
chants by  the  thousands;  the  lack 
of  circular  and  advertising  matter 
mailed  by  San  Erancisco  and  east- 
ern firms,  the  falling  off  being  due 
to  the  imjjossibility  of  securing  an 
accurate  and  complete  directory  of 
the  City  at  this  time  and  to  the  fact 
that  business  has  so  far  proceeded 
rapidlv  enough  without  such 
v£^r\  methods  of  advertising.  Erom 
\r*^  these  three  sources  alone  the 
postoffice  derived  a  large  per- 
centage of  its  gross  revenue, 
and  the  fact  that  the  receipts 
are  nearly  back  to  what  they 
were  in  the  year  1905,  with- 
out the  full  assistance  of 
these  sources  of  revenue, 
shows  that  the  City  has  nearly 
recovered  from  the  trial  of  April 
last. 

"The  receipts  of  the  postoffice 
for  the  month  of  January,  IfKH), 
totaled  .$161, 258. 06.  EoV  Janu- 
ary, 1907,  $147,261. 5();  a  differ- 
ence of  onlv  $13,992.00.     A  com- 
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])arison  of  tlie  montlily  receipts  since 
June,  1906,  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
rapid  increase.  The  receipts  for  July 
were  $100,408.39;  August,  $109,940.32; 
September,  $110,841.67;  October,  $143,- 
653.21;  and  from  that  the  receipts  rose 
until  for  December  they  had 
reached  $157,131.85.     This  in-  /"''"'-s^ 

eluded     the     holiday     business,  //'^'^^ 

which   in   volume  was   quite   as         /  / 
large  as  that  for  the  month  of       /  / 
December,      1905,     and      /  / 
partly  accounted  for  the   /  / 
marked  increase  for  the  ^J^ 
end  of  the  year. 

"The  annual  receipts  for  1904 
were  $1,572,976.88;  for  1905, 
$1,772,867.60;  for  I906,  $1,509,- 
571.91.  When  it  is  realized  that 
between  April  18  and  May  1  the 
receipts  of  the  postoffice  were  prac- 
tically nothing;  that  from  May  1 
to  June  1  they  had  only  begun  to 
restore  themselves;  that  in  July 
they  had  but  reached  $100,000.00, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  they 
had  reached  the  figure  of  a  million 
and  a  half,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
City  is  practically  back  to  where 
she  was  before  the  fire. 

"Eor  the  first  days  after  the  fire 
there  was  practically  no  postage 
paid  in  San  Erancisco. 
Letters  and  scraps  of  news- 
papers, shingles  and  bits  of 
board  and  pieces  of  card- 
board boxes — anything  in 
fact  that  had  an  address 
and  a  message  on  it — were 
forwarded  without  postage, 
and  the  revenue  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  brought 
to  the  i>ostoffice  Avas  lost. 
Not  a  pound  of  newspapers 
was  deposited  in  the  postoffice  until 
well  along  in  May,  and  not  a  daily 
statement  or  a  circular  was  sent 
out  until  well  into  the  fall.  Were 
an  estimate  of  tlie  revenue  from 
these  sources  of  income  added  to 
tlie  figure  of  a  million  and  a  half, 
the  figures  of  the  postoffice  would 
run  well  uj)  to  those  for  1905.  and 
the  population,  thus  based,  would 
be  back  to  where  it  was." 
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ONE   MILLION   BY   1915 

JUST  AS   WELL  AS   NOT— 

SAY   VARNEY   AND   GREEN 

a  J  BELIEVE  that  San  Francisco  is 
•*-  destined  to  be  the  greatest  city  in 
America,  if  not  in  the  world  at  no  distant 
date,"  writes  J.  Charles  Green,  of  Varney 
&  Green,  "and  to  show  that  this  faith  is 
backed  by  more  than  words,  let  me  tell 
you  what  we  have  been  doing  since  last 
April.  When  the  walls  of  the  city  were 
still  smoking  we  were  engaged  in  infus- 
ing hope  in  our  people.  Our  poster 
reading: 


WORK 

MORN 

NOON 

NIGHT 

To 

make  dear  new  San 

Francisco 

the  W 

onder  of  the 

Age 

One 

million  by  1915 

was  posted  on  every  wall  and  fence  where 
men  and  women  could  read  it.  And  what 
are  we  doing  now?  We  have  just  com- 
pleted a  building  at  the  corner  of  Steven- 
son street  and  Clinton  Park.  We  are 
building  a  theater  at  Ellis  and  Fillmore 
streets,  costing  $125,000.00.  We  have 
contracted  for  a  theater  building  on 
Valencia  street  to  cost  over  $150,000.00. 
We  are  going  to  build  on  the  corner  of 
Valencia  and  Clinton  Park  a  building 
costing  over  $20,000.00.  We  will  erect  a 
building  on  Valencia  street  near  Four- 
teenth, costing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$75,000.00.      We    will    start    within    the 


next  thirty  days  a  building  on  Valencia 
street,  corner  of  Fourteenth,  to  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100,000.00. 

"This  is  an  evidence  of  our  faith  in 
San  Francisco — the  fact  that  we  are 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  rebuild- 
ing and  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
city  and  we  point  to  what  we  are  doing 
and  what  we  propose  to  do.  We  now 
employ  over  three  hundred  people  and 
pay  the  highest  wages  of  any  like  concern 
in  the  countr}^  The  various  buildings 
that  we  are  erecting  will  give  employ- 
ment to  hundreds  of  others,  thereby 
showing  that  we  believe  in  keeping  the 
money  we  make  in  circulation;  We 
employ  these  men  to  build  these  buildings 
and  this  requires  not  only  the  time,  money 
and  loyalty  to  the  city  and  faith  in  its 
progress,  but  it  requires  the  whole  sup- 
port of  the  merchants  and  advertisers  in 
San  Francisco  to  make  these  things 
possible.  With  the  merchants,  the  manu- 
facturers, the  jobber  and  all  classes  of 
advertisers  to  back  us,  we  can  surely  do 
our  share  to  give  San  Francisco  a  popula- 
tion of  one  million  by  1915." 

A.   H.   VAIL   TELLS 

HOW    HIS    BUSINESS 

RAPIDLY    RIGHTED 

A  H.  VAIL,  of  the  old  Market  street 
■^^*  firm  of  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Company, 
was  among  the  first  of  the  merchants  to 
see  San  Francisco  in  the  rebuilding.  He 
saw  it  with  the  clear  vision  that  translates 
itself  into  reality.  "I  had  but  the  one 
idea,"  he  says,  "and  that  was  that  we 
must  rebuild  immediately.  I  never  had 
a  qualm  of  fear  about  it.     Just  to  rebuild 
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— that  was  the  only  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered." Before  the  fire  ceased  burning, 
Mr.  Vail  dispatched  messengers  to  the 
Pacific  Hardware  and  Steel  Company, 
which  had  escaped  the  flames,  for  corru- 
gated iron.  They  got  through  the  mili- 
tary lines  and  placed  the  order,  and  ]\Ir. 
Vail  had  his  teams  (he  saved  eight)  on 
hand  early  next  day,  for  fear  that  the 
authorities  might  covet  that  iron  to  build 
barracks  with.  The  iron  was  hauled  to 
the  Vail  residence  on  Webster  street  and 
stored  in  the  back  yard.  Across  the  street 
was  a  vacant  lot,  and  here  a  small  corru- 
gated iron  shack  was  put  up. 

The  firm  deals  in  office  furniture,  sta- 
tionery, pictures,  picture  frames  and 
artists'  supplies,  and  they  have 
branch  houses  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Portland.  Mr.  Vail  ordered  the 
branch  houses  to  send  immediately 
all  the  stationery  and  architectural 
draughting  supplies  they  had 
on  hand.  Eight  carloads  came 
through  with  the  first  freight,  and 
within  a  week  these  were  all  sold 
from  the  little  shack  across  the  street. 

In  the  meantime,  the  firm's  clerical 
force  was  hard  at  work  in  an  improvised 
office  in  the  Vail  home,  jDounding  out 
orders  on  a  half  dozen  borrowed  type- 
writers. A  cargo  of  supplies  was  on  the 
ocean  while  the  city  burned.  Wlien  the 
fire  was  over  there  was  no  shelter  for  the 
cargo.  But  there  was  the  pile  of  corru- 
gated iron  concealed  behind  the  fence  of 
the  Vail  backyard,  and  there  was  a  steel 
reinforced  backbone  in  the  Vail  organism. 
On  Mission  street,  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth,  and  running  through  to  Minna, 
was  a  large  lot,  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  feet  square.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  contractor,  and  with  the 
instructive  examples  of  five  or  six  Scandi- 


navian carpenters,  every  clerk  and  frame 
maker  in  the  firm's  employ  got  to  work  to 
roof  over  this  lot,  floor  it,  and  nail  to  tlie 
ribs  of  tlie  big  structure  that  prudenth' 
hoarded  corrugated  iron,  and  by  the  time 
the  vessel  arrived  there  was  a  place  to 
put  the  goods. 

And  here  are  spacious  and  airy  sales- 
rooms, comfortable  offices,  and  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  show  window. 
Packing  cases  made  the  shelving,  brown 
stain  made  the  inside  finish,  and  the 
furniture  is  just  as  handsome  as  it  need 
be.  Business  with  the  firm  has  been 
better  than  ever.  The  selling,  and  fram- 
ing, and  filling  orders,  and  packing,  and 
bundling  of  cases  out  the  freight  doors 
on  Minna  street,  is  bewildering  to 
see.  They  have  held  their  organi- 
zations together,  and  they  have 
held  their  jobbing  and  retail  trade. 
As  much  of  the  commerce  of  San 
Francisco  as  this  house  represents 
is  saved  to  the  city  as  securely  as 
though  there  never  had  been  a  fire. 
And,  because  this  first  store  was 
started  there,  revenue  is  flowing 
again  from  a  block  of  stores  on  Mission 
street,  which,  without  it,  might  have  been 
one  of  the  barren  patches  of  the  burned 
district  for  months  to  come. 


LUMBERMEN  AND 

THE  CRISIS  — TOLD 

BY  WALLACE  EVERETT 

npHE  flames  had  scarcely  died  away, 
-*-  the  ashes  were  not  yet  cooled,  the 
cinders  had  but  just  escaped  from  the 
wafting  breezes  of  those  eventful  April 
days  v/hich  witnessed  the  burning  of  San 
Francisco  when  the  demand  commenced 
for    building    material.      The    great    fire 
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'had  swept  away  almost  all  the  large 
lumber  yards  of  San  Franciseo.  It 
is  true  tliat  some  were  saved  through 
the  capricious  efforts  of  the  shifting 
winds  of  those  three  days  and 
through  the  efforts  of  man^  but  the 
stocks  they  held  were  as  nothing 
when  the  filling  of  even  the  orders 
came  to  be  considered.  Early  esti- 
mates, made  by  those  most  closely 
in  touch  with  the  current  lumber 
situation,  placed  the  amount  to  be 
needed  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
burnt  district  in  the  near  neighbor- 
hood of  two  billion  feet.  Later 
developments  tended  to  fortify  this 
conservative  opinion.  How  could 
the  paltry  fifty  million  feet  saved 
in  the  twenty  local  lumber  yards 
satisfy  the  demand ! 

Then  it  was  that  the  lumberm«ia, 
retail  and  wholesale,  came  forward 
with  stupendous  efforts  to  furnish 
the  desired  material.  Three  days 
after  the  fire,  tlie  retail  interests  met 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  burnt  district 
and  decided  upon  a  proper  course  to 
pursue.  One  and  all,  the}^  adopted 
a  resolution  that  they  would  not 
advance  the  current  prices,  for  they 
thoroughly  realized  the  needs  of  the 
stricken  city.  After  this  action,  they 
returned  to  their  offices  and  com- 
menced the  solution  of  the  exacting 
problem  that  faced  them. 

"Prices  shall  not  be  advanced," 
was  the  first  determination  of 
the  lumber  merchants.  The  fifty 
million  feet  on  hand  was  soon 
exhausted  by  the  immediate  demand 
for  temporary  structures  for  busi- 
ness purposes  or  for  those  that  must 
house  the  refugees.  The  yards  were 
soon  cleared  of  their  stocks.  There 
was  no  lumber  in  the  limits  of  the 
great  city.  Oakland  and  the  sur- 
rounding communities  were  called 
upon  to  contribute  what  they  could. 
Enormous  was  the  current  demand 
but  infinitely  small  was  the  stock  on 
hand.  Then  came  the  exodus  of  the 
yards'  representatives  who  set  their 
faces  northward  where  the  large  and 
small  mills  pursued  their  operations. 
Lumber  must  be  secured  and  secured 


with  all  haste.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  American  lumbering 
operations  had  a  demand  of  such 
magnitude  come  in  the  passing  of  a 
brief  moment.  The  fir,  the  red- 
wood, the  spruce  and  the  cedar 
mills,  prior  even  to  the  18th  day  of 
April,  were  rushed  to  their  utmost 
capacity  to  fill  the  coastwise,  foreign 
and  eastern  orders,  and  added  to 
this,  now  came  the  tremendous  call 
for  lumber  to  rebuild  San  Francisco. 

Night  crews  were  placed  at  work 
in  the  great  coast  lumber  plants ; 
day  and  night  saw  no  cessation  in 
the.  labors  of  the  men;  heard  no 
break  in  the  busy  hum  of  the  mighty 
band  and  circular  saws ;  felt  no 
relief  from  the  throbbing  of  the 
giant  locomotives  which  brought  the 
logs  down  from  the  timber-bared 
hills  of  the  interior,  nor  the  pulsing 
efforts  of  the  engines  in  the  doughty 
little  steamers  which  rafted  down 
the  logs  from  the  upper  regions  of 
the  rivers  from  whence  came  the 
logs  to  the  mills. 

To  secure  the  necessary  lumber, 
to  surmount  j^revailing  trade  obsta- 
cles, the  San  Francisco  merchants 
were  compelled  to  offer  the  mills  an 
adequate  premium  so  that  eastern 
and  other  demands  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  fire-swept  metropolis 
and  San  Francisco  secure  the  pref- 
erence. To  obtain  the  logs  necessary 
to  maintain  the  high  ratio  of  the 
mill  plants,  the  latters'  owners 
offered  higher  prices  to  the  timber- 
land  owners;  vessels  were  greatly 
in  need  for  transportation  purposes 
and  the  metropolitan  lumber  mer- 
chants were  compelled  to  offer  better 
rates  in  order  that  the  manufactured 
timber  products  might  reach  the 
San  P'rancisco  market  in  more  rapid 
transit.  Labor,  worked  to  its  limit, 
called  for  more  remunerative  wages 
as  an  incentive  to  greater  efforts ; 
all  the  lumber  dealers,  anxious  to 
get  the  material  to  the  demanding 
customer,  were  forced  to  meet  the 
demands  which  were  encountered 
from  the  stump  to  the  receiving 
dock.     The  cost  of  the  manufacture 
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of  lumber  was  forced  upward,  and  in 
right  and  justice,  the  lumber  dealers  were 
compelled  to  cause  their  customers  to  pay 
the  increased  quotations.  The  unthinking 
citizens  raised  the  hue  and  cry  of  the 
"Lumber  Gouger,"  little  realizing  the 
economic  forces  which  compelled  the 
many  concurrent  advances  over  anti-fire 
j)rices. 

Before  the  fire,  common  fir  lumber 
ruled  at  a  base  of  $20.00  with  redwood 
ranging  at  $23.00.  To-day,  one  year 
later,  the  former  holds  at  a  $31.00  base 
with  the  latter  selling  on  a  basis  of 
$29.00,  while  redwood  shingles  sold 
before  the  fire  at  $2.50  per  thousand, 
sell  to-day  at  $3.00.  Cedar  shingles  then 
carried  a  prevailing  price  per  thousand 
of  $3.50,  and  now  bring  a  return  of  $i.OO. 

The  figures,  as  compiled  for  Wood  and 
Iron,  show  that  San  Francisco,  in  I9O6, 
used  55,000,000  feet  more  redwood  than 
in  the  year  1905,  while  fir  and  spruce 
came  into  San  Francisco  202, HI, 101 
feet  stronger  last  year  than  in  1905. 
These  statistics  display  the  enormous 
amount  of  lumber  utilized  in  the  partial 
upbuilding  of  the  cit}^  The  total  annual 
receipts  of  fir  and  spruce  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  I906  amounted  to  over  685,- 
825,997  feet  of  which  amount  136,383,- 
386  feet  arrived  prior  to  May,  so  that  the 
great  balance  for  the  remainder  of  the 
last  year  footed  up  a  grand  total  of  5  i9,- 
l-t2,6ll  feet.  The  great  redwood  roof- 
ing product,  shingles,  in  1906,  from 
Humboldt  County,  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  extent  of  254,700,500  pieces, 
of  which  total  89,429,750  reached  this 
])ort  prior  to  May  with  the  balance  com- 
ing in  254,700,500  strong  in  the  following 
eiiilit  months. 


This,  in  short,  was  and  is  the  condition 
of  the  San  Francisco  lumber  market. 
What  1907  will  display  in  results  can  only 
be  one  of  limited  prophesy,  but  the  con- 
servative dealers  are  prone  to  place  the 
volume  of  future  business  as  far  in  excess 
of  that  transacted  in  I906. 


STATUS    OF    REALTY 

TITLES    EXPLAINED 

BY    CURTIS    HILLYER 

T^HE  entire  loss  of  a  city's  public 
records,  accompanied  by  a  general 
destruction  of  private  archives,  every 
official  record  pertaining  to  the  title  to 
real  estate  rendered  incomplete,  and  for 
that  reason  practically  worthless,  yet  an 
uninterrupted  transaction  of  the  business 
of  buying  and  selling  real  property, 
accompanied  with  the  entire  public  confi- 
dence in  the  security  of  its  titles — such 
is  the  situation  in  San  Francisco. 

The  fire  which  destroyed  the  business 
l^ortion  of  San  Francisco  also  destroyed 
the  places  Avhere  the  public  records  were 
kept,  that  is  to  say  the  Recorder's  office 
in  the  Hall  of  Records,  the  County 
Clerk's  office  in  the  City  Hall,  and  in 
which  were  kept  the  records  of  the 
Superior  Courts,  the  office  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Parrot 
Building,  together  with  tlie  other  munici- 
pal and  county  officers  generally.  A  few 
scattering  records  were  saved  here  and 
there.  Some  of  the  wills  were  in  the 
County  Clerk's  office  in  a  vault  and 
escaped.  The  Recorder  saved  a  few  mis- 
cellaneous volumes  which  were  removed 
from  the  Hall  of  Records,  but  the  extent 
of  the   destruction   will   apjienr   from   the 
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fact  that  in  the  Recorder's  office  there 
were  l,i65  volumes  of  mortgages,  all  of 
which  were  destroyed  except  one  volume ; 
sixty-nine  volumes  of  homesteads,  all  of 
which  were  saved;  ninety-six  volumes  of 
liens,  all  of  which  were  saved;  eighty 
volumes  of  attachments,  of  which  six  were 
saved;  2,212  volumes  of  deeds,  of  which 
653  were  saved,  and  many  volumes  of 
miscellaneous  records,  all  of  which  were 
destroyed. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  records  were  a  total 
loss..  The  few  that  remained  were  so 
scattered  that  there  was  not  left  enough 
to  enable  one  to  say  of  a  single  foot  of 
ground  that  the  title  to  it  could  be  deduc- 
ible  of  record.  Fortunately,  however, 
there  was  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  at 
hand.  Providentially  the  records  of  some 
of  the  title  insurance  companies  were 
spared.  In  the  case  of  the  California 
Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  its 
records  were  in  the  only  building  in  the 
heart  of  the  burned  district  which  was 
not  entirely  consumed  by  the  flames. 
This  building  was  known  as  the  Kohl 
Building,  and  was  fireproof  even  to  the 
windows  and  doors,  which  was  an 
exception  in  the  so-called  fireproof 
buildings  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Title  Insurance  and  Guar- 
anty Company  removed  its  records 
on  the  day  of  the  earthquake  from 
the  Mills  Building  in  which  they 
were  situated  and  had  them  hauled 
out  toward  the  ocean.  The  Mills 
Building  was  practically  a  total 
loss,  and  with  it  went  the  only 
volumes  which  this  company  had 
not  removed,  namely,  its  books  of 
accounts. 

Immediately     following     the     re- 
sumption of  business,  a  meeting  of 
the  real  estate  men  of  San  Francisco 
was    called    and    held    to    discuss    the 
question  of  titles.     It  was  addressed  by 
prominent  citizens  who  thought  that  the 
destruction  of  the  records  furnished  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  the  general  use 
of  the  Australian  or   Torrens   system   of 
title  registration  which  had  long  been  on 
the   statute    books   of   the   state,   but   had 
been  practically  a  dead  letter. 

The  public,  however,  proceeded  with  its 


own  solution  of  the  situation  by 
taking    advantage    of    the    title 
insurance     companies'     records, 
and   their   policies   were   gener- 
ally accepted  as  evidence  of 
title  in  the  policyholder.    The 
transfer    of    real    estate    has 
gone  on  with  the  full  public 
confidence  in  the  validity  and  security 
of    the    title    insurance    policies,    and 
with  a  general  faith  in  the  abilit}'  of 
the   companies   to   make  their  claims 
good. 

Although  the  transfer  of  real  estate 
lias  gone  on  with  full  public  confi- 
dence ever  since,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  the  official  record  was  destroyed. 
To  supply  a  means  of  correcting 
this  defect,  the  Legislature,  at  a 
special  session  called  immediately 
after  the  fire,  adopted  a  statute  popu- 
larly known  as  the  McEnerney  Act, 
providing  for  a  method  of  bringing 
a  suit  to  quiet  title  to  real  estate  and 
against  the  entire  Avorld,  and  so  estab- 
lishing upon  the  records  the  owner- 
ship of  the  property  affected  by  the 
suit.  The  chief  features  of  this 
statute  are  as  follows : 

The  owner  of  a  piece  of  property 
commences    a    suit    in    the    Superior 
Court,   which   is    the   principal   court 
of  record  in  the  State  of  California, 
against    "All    persons    claiming    any 
interest  in  or  lien  upon  the  property' 
described    herein     [i.  e.    in    the 
complaint]  or  any  part  thereof". 
This   suit   must  be   brought   by 
the  person  in  actual  and  peace- 
able possession  of  the  property. 
At  the  time  of  filing  the  com- 
plaint,   the    ])laintifr    files    with    it    his 
affidavit,     fully    and     explicitly    setting 
forth  and  showing  ( 1 )  the  character  of 
his  estate,  right,  title,  interest  or  claim 
in,  and  possession  of  the  property,  dur- 
ing what  period  it  has  existed  and  from 
whom  obtained;    (2)   whether  or  not 
he  has  ever  made  any  conveyance  of 
the  property,  or  any  part  thereof,  or 
any  interest  therein,  and  if  so  when 
and    to    whom;    also    a    statement    of 
any    and    all    existing    mortgages, 
deeds    of    trust,    and    other    liens 
thereon ;  (3)  that  he  does  not  know 
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and  h.is  never  been  informed 
any  other  person  who  claims  or 
who  may  claim,  any  interest  in, 
or  lien  upon,  the  property  or  any 
])art  thereof,  adversely  to  him,  or 
if  he  does  know  or  has  been  in- 
formed of  any  such  person,  then 
the  name  and  address  of  such  per- 
son. If  the  plaintiff  is  unable  to 
state  any  one  or  more  of  the  mat- 
ters herein  required,  he  sets  forth 
and  shows  fully  and  explicitly,  the 
reasons  for  such  inabilit^v- 

The  summons  is  served  by  post- 
ing a  copy  upon  the  land,  publica- 
tion in  a  newspaper  for  a  period 
of  two  months  and  personally 
serving  the  persons  whose  interest 
is  disclosed  in  the  affidavit,  if  they 
can  be  found  within  the  state, 
otherwise  by  mailing  them  a  copy. 
Three  montks  after  the  first  publi- 
cation the  matter  can  be  heard  in 
the  court,  which  must  take  proofs 
concerning  the  ownership  and  con- 
cerning the  interests  of  any  per- 
sons not  present,  and  thereupon  a 
decree  is  made  establishing  the 
ownership  as  required  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  found  by  the 
court. 

Of  course  there  is  always  a 
reluctance  in  attempting  to  sustain 
actions  of  this  kind  where  the 
notice  is  given  by  publication, 
instead  of  by  actual  service  upon 
the  party  affected.  The  main 
question  is  whether  the  notice  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  "due  process 
of  law."  Accordingly,  there  was 
no  general  haste  to  bring  suits 
under  the  MeEnerney  Act  until 
the  validity  of  its  provisions  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  A  test  case  was 
accordingly  speedily  arranged  and 
carried  to  the  higher  court,  and  a 


<lceision  by  tliat  court  was  rendered 
afti-r  an  elaborate  argument  and 
deliberate  consideration,  sustain- 
ing the  act.  Since  the  rendition 
of  that  decision,  these  suits  have 
become  more  general.  Recogniz- 
ing that  the  remedy  is  an  extra- 
ordinary one  called  forth  by  the 
exigency  of  the  occasion,  the 
Legislature  has  limited  the  time 
for  commencing  actions  under  the 
MeEnerney  Act  to  July  1,  1909, 
which  is  a  trifle  less  than  three 
years  from  the  time  of  its  going 
into  effect.  The  indications  are 
that  most  property  owners  in  the 
City  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  during  the 
time — now  slightly  over  two  years 
— that  remains  to  proceed. 

The  session  of  the  Legislature 
referred  to,  provided  also  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  plants  of  the 
abstract  companies  under  the  law 
of  Eminent  Domain,  and  in  fact 
one  of  the  companies  Ims  adver- 
tised its  willingness  to  sell  its  plant 
to  the  City  for  a  sufficient  sum. 
No  action  has  been  taken,  however, 
under  this  law,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  will  be  taken,  as  the  gen- 
eral acquiescence  in  the  sufficiency 
of  the  title  insurance  policies,  is 
all  that  is  needed  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business  requiring  imme- 
diate action,  and  for  those  who 
can  afford  to  wait  the  time  required 
by  the  MeEnerney  Act,  that  Act 
affords  a  sufficient  medium  for  the 
absolute  establishment  of  title  on 
the  public  records. 


WHAT  SAN  FRANCISCO  STANDS 

FOR  TO-DAY 


By   Bradford   Leavitt 

Minister  First   Unitarian  Church  of  San  Francisco 


T  HAS  been  wittily  said  of 
a  certain  town  wherein,  so 
they  say,  brains  are  as  com- 
mon as  beans,  and  intellects 
grow  under  every  hat,  that 
it  is  not  only  a  city,  but  a 
state  of  mind.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  as  far  removed  from 
Boston  as  the  East  is  from 
the  West,  yet  to-day  one 
may  say  of  it  with  absolute  truth  that  it 
has  become  a  state  of  mind.  The  name 
San  Francisco  stands  no  longer  merely 
for  a  group  of  buildings  and  people  and 
things  in  a  particular  geographical  loca- 
tion, it  denotes  also  a  certain  attitude  of 
mind,  a  purpose  to  win  out,  a  determina- 
tion to  make  good. 

This  attitude  is  universal,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  definite  characteristic  of  the 
city.  The  care-free,  pleasure-loving 
town  by  the  Golden  Gate  has  been  trans- 
formed by  calamity  into  the  city  of  the 
Will-paramount.  It  might  truthfully  be 
called  to-day  the  city  of  the  Great 
Determination. 

Twelve  months  ago  houses  and  things 
in  San  Francisco  were  pretty  thoroughly 
shaken  and  a  great  many  of  them  burned 
up,  and  people  said  the  city  was  destroyed. 
But  fortunately  a  city  does  not  consist 
merely  of  houses  and  things,  it  consists 
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of  men  and  women,  and  its  wealth  is 
measured  ultimately  not  in  dollars  but  in 
men.  The  people  of  the  city  were  shaken 
physically  and  mentally,  as  the  things 
were  shaken,  but  instead  of  falling  down 
and  going  to  pieces  as  poor  material  did, 
they  were  aroused  at  once  into  new  life; 
there  was  a  fresh  development  of  energy, 
higher  motives  prevailed,  a  new  sense 
of  brotherhood  suddenly  appeared,  and 
altogether  a  generally  higher  tone  of 
character  and  forcefulness  has  resulted. 
The  conscience  of  the  entire  city  has  been 
touched,  the  heart  of  the  entire  people 
set  throbbing  anew.  The  things  that 
were  temporal,  the  things  that  can  be 
bought  and  sold,  -were  destroyed  on  a 
scale  never  before  known  in  human  his- 
tory; the  things  which  were  not  temporal 
which  fire  and  earthquake  can  not 
destroy,  the  really  great  possessions  of 
men  valuable  always  in  a  currency 
negotiable  everywhere — these  remain  and 
will  remain. 

It  has  been  extremely  interesting  to 
one  not  born  and  bred  among  these  peo- 
ple, but  living  among  them  several  years 
and  getting  to  know  them  better  and  love 
them  more,  to  see  the  really  splendid  way 
they  have  met  and  are  meeting  the  great 
disaster.  It  is  almost  enough  in  itself 
to  give  one   faith  in  God  and  man.      It 
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might  have  made  Schopenhamer 
himself  an  optimist.  Never  at  any 
time,  not  even  while  the  great  fire 
was  raging  did  they  utter  a  word 
of  despair  or  complaint.  No  one 
has  yet  reported  who  heard  any 
whining  or  bemoaning  of  hard 
Fate.  Even  in  those  terrible  days 
of  April,  while  the  smoke  of  the 
torment  still  ascended,  the  two 
hundred  thousand  homeless  brave 
men  and  women  turned  their  faces 
all  one  way,  and  that  was  toward 
the  future.  General  Greely  has 
many  times  borne  public  testimony 
that  not  once  at  any  time  from  any 
one  of  that  flood  of  refugees  rush- 
ing through  every  avenue  of  escape 
from  the  path  of  the  destroyer,  did 
he  hear  a  single  word  of  complaint 
or  see  a  single  despairing  soul.  It 
was  wonderful.  It  Avas  unbeliev- 
able. No  one  could  have  predicted 
it.     It  was  magnificent. 

In  the  midst  of  frightful  calam- 
ity, in  the  face  of  losses  over- 
whelming, the  labors  of  a  lifetime 
swept  away  in  an  hour,  these  brave 
souls  stood  undaunted  facing  the 
future  with  a  smile  on  their  faces 
and  magnificent  hope  and  courage 
in  their  hearts.  If  there  were 
among  the  witnesses  any  of  the 
old-fashioned,  hard-shell  theolo- 
gians who  prate  of  the  total  i 
depravity  of  human  nature,  the' 
chances  are  they  are  no  longer 
"sound"  on  that  doctrine.  As  a 
gem  only  reveals  its  beauty  after 
cutting  and  grinding ;  as  great  sor- 
row or  the  bitterness  of  grief  often 
bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  a  man 
— so  this  terrible  calamity  uplifted 
and  inspirited  and  dignified  this 
common  human  nature  to  greater 
hopes  and  loftier  purposes. 

Of  course  the  stock  had  to  be  of 
the  right  sort  to  start  with.  These 
San  Franciscans  living  away  off 
here  by  the  western  sea  are  a 
peculiar  people.  In  the  first  place, 
naturally  they  are  all  pioneers — 
either  themselves  or  their  fathers, 
and  they  haven't  been  here  long 
enough   for   the  pioneer  spirit  to 


degenerate.  They  are  the  people 
who  have  had  the  courage  to  pull 
up  stakes  and  move  their  tents 
toward  the  setting  sun,  and  the 
rising  opportunity.  They  have 
still  the  colonizing  spirit  in  their 
blood,  they  are  men  who  have  been 
able  to  break  away  from  the  old 
home  and  the  old  associations,  led 
by  the  dream  of  creating  a  better 
future.  That  sort  of  thing  takes 
courage,  it  takes  independence,  and 
it  isn't  for  everybody.  Such  peo- 
ple are  accessible  to  new  thinking. 
The  man  who  can  break  away 
from  his  old  home  and  create  a 
new  home  in  California  is  capable 
also  of  breaking  away  from  many 
an  old  idea,  many  a  useless  habit, 
holding  it  as  outworn,  and  creating 
a  new  home  for  his  mind  and  heart. 
Here  is  the  fallow  mental  and 
moral  soil  of  opportunity — all  the 
opportunity  there  is  anywhere  in 
the  world,  for  the  grander  and 
higher  thought  and  action  of  the 
coming  world. 

The  San  Franciscan  didn't  come 
here  of  course  with  any  special 
intention  of  improving  his  mind 
or  his  morals.  He  came  here  to 
get  gold.  And  if  he  has  not  got 
it  yet — if  he  has  not  been  able  to 
get  together  at  least  a  little  of  it — 
then  he  is  not  yet  a  San  Fran- 
ciscan. At  any  rate  he  thinks  he 
is  not.  But  if  he  happens  to  be 
rich — then  he  is  a  finished  man. 
He  would  not  thank  God  to  touch 
a  hair  of  his  head.     He  is  done. 

The  average  San  Franciscan 
would  not  call  himself  a  specially 
religious  individual,  as  religion  is 
accounted  in  the  churches.  But 
he  has  his  own  peculiar  creed  and 
he  believes  in  it  tremendously.  It 
is  very  short,  concise,  and  to  the 
point.  He  believes  in  God,  he 
believes  in  himself,  and  he  believes 
in  San  Francisco.  After  all,  that  is 
not  a  bad  sort  of  religion,  certainly 
it  is  an  excellent  starting  point. 
The  man  who  has  such  a  creed  is 
a  high  optimist  and  that  puts  him 
already  a  long  way  on  the  road  to 
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a  serviceable  religion.  The  San 
Franciscan  believes  he  is  to  fight 
out  the  battle  God  has  providenti- 
ally appointed  to  him  on  this  par- 
ticular field,  on  his  own  lines.  He 
is  eminently  practical  in  this  as  in 
other  matters,  is  suspicious  of  any- 
one trying  to  come  a  dodge  on  him 
by  palming  off"  an  inferior  article 
in  the  name  of  religion,  but  he  is 
ready  to  stand  by  and  be  counted 
in  just  so  far  and  so  fast  as  the 
church  puts  in  a  good  serviceable 
common  sense  line  of  goods. 

The  San  Franciscan  has  the 
usual  human  failings  and  short- 
comings— but  there  is  one  sin  that 
is  not  his — he  is  no  hypocrite. 
Whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  is 
not  that.  He  never  poses  as  self- 
righteous.  He  often  puts  his  worst 
foot  forward.  The  worst  things  in 
his  city  are  seen  at  a  glance  by  any 
wayfarer.  They  are  all  out  in  the 
open.  If  he  gambles — it  is  done 
openly.  If  he  drinks  strong  drink, 
it  is  done  openly ;  the  saloons  and 
the  dice  are  near  the  sidewalk,  not 
by  the  rear  entrance  of  a  fashion- 
able hotel.  If  there  is  a  tender- 
loin and  a  Chinatown  and  dirt  in 
the  streets — it  is  no  secret  to  any- 
body. There  is  no  attempt  to  cover 
them  up,  as  in  manj'  another  town. 
If  the  city  government  is  pretty 
bad  just  now — that  is  no  secret 
either;  and  if  the  city  fathers  are 
not  remarkable  for  intelligence 
and  public  spirit,  they  certainly 
make  no  secret  of  it.  Nothing  is 
abhorred  here  more  than  the  cant- 
ing Pharisee;  and  some  of  us  think 
it  is  better  for  a  city  as  for  an 
individual  that  if  he  must  wear  a 
striped  suit  he  wear  it  on  the  out- 
side, rather  than  on  the  soul  of 
him  inside. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that 
the  pioneer  spirit,  the  adventurous, 
optimistic  attitude  of  mind,  the 
broadening  and  educating  influ- 
ence of  an  unusually  cosmopolitan 
population,  and  perhaps  above  all, 
the  healthy,  out-door,  fresh  air 
life  of  the  people  has  developed 


a  certain  definite  type  of  indi- 
vidual, unusually  self-reliant, 
hopeful,  indomitable  as  he  faces 
the  future.  You  can  not  down 
such  people  by  misfortune.  They 
are  up  and  on  their  feet  almost  as 
soon  as  hit.  There  is  not  a  man 
Jack  of  all  of  them  who  has  the 
least  doubt  about  the  future  great- 
ness and  prosperity  of  his  city. 
To  doubt  that  would  be  to  him 
the  unforgivable  sin.  He  knows 
the  city  shall  grow  again  to  be 
better  and  greater  than  before — 
he  knows  he  himself  shall  prosper, 
as  he  knows  the  sun  will  rise 
to-morrow ;  and  so  it  follows  that 
instead  of  being  crushed,  disheart- 
ened, overwhelmed  by  the  terrific 
blow  of  last  April,  as  a  man  of 
difl^erent  training  and  antecedents 
might  have  been,  strangers  com- 
ing here  are  amazed  to  find  him 
going  on  much  as  usual,  facing 
the  world  as  jauntily  as  ever, 
spending  his  money  just  as  freely 
as  he  did  before  for  the  good 
things  of  life,  buying  only  the  best 
quality  of  goods,  in  shops  as 
fine  as  exist  anywhere,  though  in 
temporary  structures,  taking  his 
family  to  the  theater,  the  opera, 
the  fashionable  restaurant,  the 
automobile  show,  piling  up  bank 
clearings  until  they  surpass  Balti- 
more and  Buff'alo — and  all  within 
a  few  months  of  the  fire,  just  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  It 
is  wonderful ! 

Then  the  stranger  learns  from 
the  managers  of  the  great  busi- 
ness houses  of  the  retail  district, 
that  their  dealings  month  by  month 
surpass  all  records  of  their  history, 
and  still  continue  to  increase.  He 
finds  this  record  is  as  true  of 
feathers  and  flowers  and  fans  as 
of  furniture.  Only  the  highest 
grade  goods  can  be  disposed  of. 
You  walk  along  the  streets  out- 
side the  burned  district  and  from 
the  appearance  of  the  houses,  and 
the  happy  crowds  of  people  you 
would  never  know  anything  liad 
happened. 
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This  resiliency,  buoyancy,  elasticity  of 
human  nature  here  in  evidence  all  the 
time,  is  a  standing  marvel  and  miracle. 

The  present  writer  has  recently 
returned  from  a  visit  to  several  of  the 
larger  eastern  cities.  Everywhere  the 
people  were  interested  to  learn  something 
first-hand  about  the  real  conditions  here. 
They  have  heard  a  good  deal  that  is  bad 
about  San  Francisco — and  some  of  it  is 
true — but  all  they  have  heard  seems 
amazingly  contradictory.  They  have 
been  told  the  city  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake;  that  what  was  left  the  fire 
consumed ;  that  where  the  city  used  to  be 
is  now  a  vast  barren  waste,  except  for  a 
little  fringe  of  houses,  and  some  scattered 
shacks  for  what  little  business  there  may 
be.  Half  the  people  have  moved  away, 
the  other  half  would  go  if  they  could ;  . 
most  of  the  inhabitants  are  living  in 
shacks ;  there  are  no  hotels,  no  theaters, 
no  fine  shops,  no  churches.  Business  is 
crippled,  the  relief  funds  were  misman- 
aged; part  of  them  were  stolen  by  some- 
body or  other;  the  city  government  is 
corrupt  and  criminal;  and  go  on  and  on, 
ad  nauseam. 

These  things  are  amusing  to  the 
dwellers  hereabouts — all  except  that  last 
count,  which  we  do  not  find  humorous. 
The  explanation  of  the  lies  probably  is, 
that  the  newspaper  writers  who  live  very 
far  away  have  simply  asserted  as  facts 
what  they  took  for  granted  must  inevit- 
ably be  true  under  the  circumstances. 
They  said  to  their  imaginations,  "what 
would  happen  to  a  city  as  a  result  of  such 
an  unheard  of  calamity?"  Their  answer 
was   wrong   because  they   did   not   know 


San  Francisco.  Suppose  they  take  the 
trouble  to  interview  some  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  great  business 
interests  of  this  country  who  has  been 
out  here,  they  would  learn  something  that 
would  surprise  them. 

But  our  satisfaction  is  not  unalloyed. 
Some  of  the  hard  sayings  of  our  eastern 
friends  are  true.  We  have  been  so  busy 
re-establishing  our  business  and  our 
homes,  that  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
put  up  with  some  very  low-down  civic 
politics  and  politicians.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  citizens  can  not  do  all  things  at 
once.  Other  cities  have  their  trials  along 
these  lines,  and  with  no  terrible  disaster 
as  an  excuse,  have  not  always  succeeded 
in  their  attempts  at  civic  house-cleaning. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  story, 
a  side  that  is  much  pleasanter  to  dwell 
upon,  though  it  is  not  of  the  sensational 
kind  that  would  make  it  attractive  to 
distant  newspapers.  It  is  always  the 
unusual,  the  exceptional  that  is  news. 
The  ordinary  everyday  good  deeds  of 
men  are  not  heralded  to  the  world ;  they 
are  taken  for  granted.  And  so  the  brave, 
honorable,  self-sacrificing  work  of  man 
after  man  here,  swearing  to  his  own  hurt 
and  saying  nothing  about  it,  such  as  all 
of  us  have  known  among  our  friends, 
these  go  unrecorded;  while  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  few  is  known  the  country 
over. 

It  is  good  to  mention  the  generous, 
faithful  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Relief 
Committee,  and  their  associates — busy 
men  and  women  giving  freely  of  their 
time  and  thought  day  after  day  and 
month  after  month — and  for  sole  reward 
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the  gratitude  of  the  few  who  know  and 
appreciate,  and  the  inevitable  fault-find- 
ing of  the  many  who  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  know  and  who  want  a  larger 
piece  of  the  pie  than  came  their  way. 

It  has  been  worth  months  of  life  just 
to  see  what  this  common  human  nature 
of  ours  can  be  and  do  when  the  great 
demand  comes;  man  after  man  here 
losing  home  and  treasure  and  the  accu- 
mulations of  hard-working  years,  every- 
thing the  world  counts  wealth,  yet  going 
bravely  on  uncomplaining  and  keeping 
his  hold  on  the  greater  things  that  make 
for  true  manhood. 

That  is  a  wonderful  story  that  will 
some  day  be  told  of  the  two  California 
insurance  companies.  It  ought  to  be 
known  the  world  over.  Never  was  the 
spirit  of  this  community  better  shown 
than  by  the  men  who  control  the  destinies 
of  those  corporations.  One  of  these,  a 
nine  months  old  baby,  played  the  man 
magnificently.  With  a  capital  and  sur- 
plus together  of  less  than  $500,000.00, 
it  paid  all  losses  promptly  and  in  full,  to 
the  amount  of  $2,700,000.00.  Staggering 
under  heavy  losses  already  the  stock- 
holders resolved  that  whatever  other 
companies  elsewhere  may  do  or  may  not 
do — they  themselves  will  make  good  to 
the  last  dollar,  -though  they  mortgage  or 
sell  their  homes  to  do  so.  How  does  that 
look  along  side  the  timid,  frightened 
action  of  certain  distant  companies  with 
men  of  enormous  wealth  behind  them, 
doling  out  a  little  portion  of  their  just 
obligations,  afraid  to  put  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  getting  panic-stricken  and 
retiring  ignobly  from  the  field? 

But     the     insurance     companies     here 


merely  illustrate  a  common  spirit.  The 
same  independent  courageous,  forward- 
looking  attitude  is  everywhere.  A  patri- 
otic society  returns  with  thanks  the  dona- 
tions sent  by  pitying  members  of  eastern 
affiliated  organizations.  A  church  receiv- 
ing offers  of  assistance  from  eastern 
brethren  replies  that  help  will  not  be 
needed  until  the  members  have  shown 
their  own  inability  to  control  circum- 
stances. Everyone  knows  instances  of 
individual  honor  and  high-mindedness 
that  might  make  any  city  proud  of  such 
sons.  We  know  of  men  with  little  left 
after  the  fire,  except  health  and  determi- 
nation, paying  that  little  as  their  share  of 
the  assessment  in  the  insurance  company 
of  which  they  were  stockholders. 

So  we  are  not,  as  some  eastern  critics 
would  have  it,  essentially  a  city  of  plun- 
derers, grafters,  labor  union  demagogues, 
and  commonplace  vulgarity  in  office,  but 
essentially  a  city  of  good  homes,  of 
decent  and  honorable  American  men  and 
women,  who  love  righteousness  and  hate 
corruption.  By  and  by  when  home  and 
business  is  set  in  order,  there  will  be  a 
civic  house-cleaning,  and  if  there  are  then 
any  men  of  ill-fame  among  us,  they  will 
go  to  their  own  place. 

Of  course,  what  San  Francisco  needs 
most  now,  is  just  what  every  American 
city  needs — courageous,  self-sacrificing. 
])ublic-spirited  men.  We  are  at  present 
a  people  without  leaders.  There  is  not 
among  our  city  officials  to-day,  a  single 
voice  of  commanding  quality  or  control- 
ing  weight.  And  this  being  so  let  us 
make  no  mistake  where  the  blame  for 
such  a  condition  of  things  ultimately 
rests. 
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A  people  that  is  without  leaders 
is  without  them  because  it  does  not 
want  them,  because  in  the  charac- 
teristic coarseness  of  the  modern 
phrase  "it  has  no  use  for  them." 
The  blame  for  the  present  condi- 
tion rests  chiefly  on  the  self-satis- 
fied, sleek  citizens  who  sit  on  their 
soft  seats,  suffer  from  misgovern- 
ment,  complain  about  it,  and  never 
lift  a  finger  to  remedy  the  evil. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  have 
come  more  and  more  to  look  upon 
politics  as  a  saloon-keepers'  asso- 
ciation. While  some  of  us  go  in 
for  collecting  books,  or  fishing,  or 
society,  the  saloon-keeper  goes  in 
for  politics.  He  gets  the  ofiices 
or  controls  them,  and  dictates  how 
we  shall  be  governed. 

We  need  just  now  in  San  Fran- 
cisco as  elsewhere,  a  new  brand 
of  patriotism.  We  need  men  who 
will  give  time  and  thought  to  the 
purification,  the  uplifting,  the 
higher  life  of  the  City.  San  Fran- 
cisco to-day  needs  something  more 
than  reconstruction  along  business 
lines.  It  needs  a  thousand  brave 
fellows  not  to  go  to  the  front  and 
fight  for  its  good  name,  but  the 
same  number  who  are  willing  to 
give  time  and  strength  and  thought 
day  by  day,  and  year  by  year  to 
the  purification  of  its  public  life. 

We  are  face  to  face  in  our  city 
with  conditions  the  like  of  which 
man  has  never  been  called  upon  to 
meet;  and  in  these  conditions  lurk 
grave  dangers.  Many  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  ministered  to  the 
higher  life  of  the  people  have  been 
destroyed,  and  can  not  at  once  be 
replaced.      For  a  long  time  there 


will  be  a  dearth  of  libraries,  of 
good  music,  of  galleries  of  art,  of 
institutions  for  social  service,  of 
churches ;  or  these  will  exist  among 
us  with  greatly  lessened  strength. 
In  the  present  scramble  for  busi- 
ness advantage  we  are  in  grave 
danger  of  losing  our  high  ideals. 
Men  and  women  are  so  constituted 
that  they  quickly  degenerate  and 
the  better  nature  becomes  arid  and 
unfruitful  without  the  inspiration 
of  great  thoughts  and  habitual 
commerse  with  ennobling  enthus- 
iasms. Life  on  the  common  levels 
must  continually  be  fed  from 
above.  "If  those  be  taken  away 
from  our  common  life  in  the  dust, 
the  quickening  influences  which 
come  from  poetry,  art,  social  inter- 
course, and  religious  fellowship — ■ 
how  uninteresting,  commonplace 
and  rudely  selfish  it  will  become. 
]\Ien  and  women  need  to  be  told, 
not  once  but  often,  that  they  do 
not  live  by  bread  alone."  The 
ideals,  hopes,  ambitions  which 
make  existence  fresh  and  beauti- 
ful, and  keep  it  so  have  to  be  held 
before  us  persistently,  so  we  can 
not  forget  them ;  so  the  best  that 
is  in  us  shall  not  be  hidden  beneath 
a  thousand  sordid  cares  and  swol- 
len conceits  until  we  drop  the  style 
of  men. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
San  Francisco  will  somehow  be 
equal  to  the  duty  and  the  oppor- 
tunity before  it.  The  problem 
is  not  one  to  be  afraid  of.  And 
the  work  of  this  year  and  next 
year  and  the  century,  for  the  peo- 
ple who  live  here,  is  to  be  the 
working  out  of  that  problem." 


^"   ■■■■ 
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THE  TRUE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


By   George  Granville  Eldredge 

Pastor  Saint  John's  Presbyterian  Church 


THE  characteristic  river  of  Califor- 
nia is  one  which  flows  below  the 
surface  —  "bottom  side  up,"  the 
current  being  hid  from  view  and  the 
sandy  bed  on  top.  There  are  obvious 
disadvantages  in  this  arrangement;  and 
there  are  some  advantages,  to  be  learned 
by  observation.  There  is  no  disputing 
the  fact  that  a  river  of  that  sort  does  not 
look  just  right;  and  it  requires  argument 
— ^demonstration  in  fact — to  prove  to  the 
easterner  that  there  is  a  river  there.  A 
man  who  was  ignorant  of  the  true  state 
of  things  might  die  from  thirst  upon  the 
sandy  waste ;  but  if  his  companions  should 
bury  him  where  he  fell,  they  would  have 
to  bury  him  in  a  "watery  grave."  A  river 
like  that  can  not  be  dammed  and  con- 
trolled so  easily  as  the  conventional  east- 
ern stream,  for  the  dam  must  be  built 
downward  from  the  surface,  not  upward. 
In  fact  some  of  our  California  rivers  are 
controlled  by  such  sunken  dams. 

As  I  have  said,  however,  there  are  some 
advantages  in  this  peculiarity  of  our 
streams.  The  waters  of  such  a  river  are 
cool  during  the  hottest  day,  and  are 
filtered  of  all  impurities ;  and  their 
refreshing  coolness  and  healthy  purity  go 
far  to  balance  the  obvious  disadvantages 
of  the  scheme.  Some  of  these  shy  rivers 
of  ours  have  a  way  of  running  under- 
ground during  the  daytime  and  only  com- 
ing to  the  surface  at  night — for  the  bene- 
fit of  belated  wayfarers  and  lost  pros- 
pectors. 

Now,  these  shy  streams  of  water  typify 
— in  an  exaggerated  degree,  but  truly^ 
the  moral  and  religious  life  of  California. 
I   do  not  say  that  the  flow  of  religious 


life  is  as  copious  as  it  might  be  and  ought 
to  be,  but  I  do  say — speaking  from  an 
experience  of  a  good  many  years — that 
below  the  surface  there  are  streams  of 
pure  and  refreshing  spiritual  life,  and  the 
deeper  one  digs  the  more  impressed  he  is 
with  the  unsuspected  volume.  My  obser- 
vation leads  me  to  believe  that  the  longer 
a  man  lives  in  San  Francisco  the  more 
convinced  he  becomes  that  his  neighbors 
are  not  the  abandoned  heathen  he  had  at 
first  supposed  them  to  be.  I  used  to 
argue  this  point  with  new  arrivals,  but  I 
have  stopped.  I  know  that  if  they  stay 
very  long  they  will  find  out  the  truth,  and 
if  they  go  away — well,  they  won't  be 
happy  until  they  are  back  again,  and  the 
truth  will  have  another  chance  to  demon- 
strate itself  to  them. 

I  have  known  people  to  come  to  us 
from  the  East,  and  almost  die  from 
spiritual  thirst,  little  suspecting  the 
unseen  life  which  lay  below  the  surface. 
^^Tiile  the  warm  day  of  their  prosperity 
lasted,  they  walked  and  camped  on  arid 
sand,  but  when  there  fell  upon  them  a 
night  of  adversity  there  sprang  up  by 
their  side  rivers  of  living  waters.  And 
I  have  known  those  who  came  to  us  from 
elsewhere  who  railed  at  our  lack  of  reli- 
gious life,  and  complained  of  the  dry 
sands  of  our  indifference,  who — when  the 
stroke  fell  and  they  were  compelled  to 
dig  a  grave  in  our  land — found  how 
superficial  and  false  their  judgment  had 
been. 

I  remarked  before  that  when  it  is 
desired  to  dam  one  of  these  strange  Cali- 
fornia rivers,  experience  had  taught  that 
the  usual  dam — above  ground — does  very 
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little  good;  the  dam  must  be  suited  to  the 
stream.  It  may  be  that  the  disappointing 
results  which  have  been  obtained  hitherto, 
by  the  efforts  to  control  and  use  the  rivers 
of  religious  life  in  San  Francisco  are  due 
in  some  degree  at  least  to  faulty  engi- 
neering. We  have  built  our  dams,  and 
the  unobstructed  stream  has  continued  its 
steady  flow  beneath.  I  am  persuaded 
that  when  those  of  us,  whose  business  it 
is  to  do  these  things,  have  learned  to  use 
the  right  method,  we  will  be  able  to 
"develope  water"  in  many  a  barren  place. 
I  do  not  want,  however,  to  leave  that  last 
statement  without  adding,  that  if  we  have 
failed  somewhat  in  developing  the  reli- 
gious life  of  San  Francisco  we  are  not 
lonely  in  our  failure.  Religious  forces, 
the  world  over,  have  failed  to  solve  the 
riddle  of  a  great  city's  spiritual  needs 
and  conditions.  This  only  makes  the 
sorrow  of  failure  greater,  but  it  affords 
us  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  are 
not  the  only  failures  in  the  religious 
world.  Speaking  of  failure  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  great  city's  life,  one  more 
thing  must  be  said  in  passing,  the  solution 
of  this  problem  has  not  only  been  too 
much  for  our  religious  experts,  but  it  has 
also  puzzled  the  statesmen  and  political 
economists.  San  Francisco  is  not  a  soli- 
tary instance  of  this  failure;  Chicago, 
New  York  and  London  show  the  same 
thing,  varying  directly  in  the  ratio  of 
their  size.  If  the  Church  has  thus  far 
failed  in  San  Francisco  and  in  New  York 
(failed  to  do  her  full  duty  and  her 
"perfect  work"),  so  has  democracy. 
Democracy  will  yet  succeed,  in  New  York 
and  in  San  Francisco;  and  so  will  the 
Church.  When  Saint  John  saw  a  vision 
of  heaven,  it  took  the  form  of  a  perfect 
city.  It  was  a  bold  conception  for  a  man 
who  knew  Jerusalem  and  Antioch  and 
Ephesus;  a  bold  conception  and  a  noble 
one,  but  that  it  was  a  true  concep- 
tion who  can  doubt?  Some  method  will 
be  found  by  which  the  deep  and  pure 
current  of  religious  life  which  flows  below 
the  surface  in  San  Francisco  will  be 
"developed,"  and  our  city  will  be  as  that 
one  which  Saint  John  saw  coming  down 
"From  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband." 

San  Francisco  always  has  been  the  vic- 


tim of  a  bad  reputation,  and  never  more 
so  than  at  the  present  time.  How  she 
came  by  this  reputation  is  a  story  not  to 
be  told  in  a  single  paragraph.  Doubtless 
she  never  has  been  and  is  not  now  as 
virtuous  as  she  should  have  been  and 
might  now  be,  and  the  bad  reputation  is 
one  way  in  which  she  is  paying  the  price 
for  her  sin.  I  fear  too  that  many  of  San 
Francisco's  people  have  rather  liked  the 
reputation  this  city  had  for  wickedness 
and  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  give 
that  reputation  currency.  Unfortunately 
for  our  city,  her  wickedness  long  since 
came  to  be  considered  as  one  of  her  show 
features,  and  with  an  unholy  pride 
visitors  were  shown  the  "sights."  There 
were  men  whose  sole  business  it  was  to 
take  strangers  through  the  slums  and 
"dens"  and  "pitfalls,"  and  the  worse  the 
places  which  the  "guide"  had  to  show, 
the  more  thriving  his  business  was. 
There  were  no  "guides"  to  take  the  tour- 
ists to  visit  the  missions,  rescue  homes, 
social  settlements  and  churches.  If  the 
visitors  were  looking  for  such  like  hum- 
drum things  they  were  left  to  find  them 
for  themselves.  I  have  known  of  good 
straight-laced  "brethren"  who  came  out 
from  the  East  to  visit  San  Francisco,  who 
stayed  the  customary  few  days,  and  went 
back  home  with  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  "opium  dens,"  etc.,  to  be  found 
here — with  tales  of  which  they  made  the 
stay-at-homes  fairly  creep — but  they  had 
not  learned  the  first  thing  about  the  true 
life  of  our  fair  city.  When  the  word 
"Frisco"  was  mentioned  by  such  a  visitor, 
you  knew  of  what  he  was  thinking,  he 
was  thinking  of  those  shockingly  wicked 
sights  which  he  had  seen. 

I  have  always  felt  ashamed  that  there 
were  in  our  city,  men  who — themselves 
baser  than  the  inmates  of  these  favorite 
show  places — would  make  a  wretched 
living  by  showing  the  vices  of  others; 
and  I  have  always  felt  a  pitying  con- 
tempt for  the  visitors  from  afar — oft 
times  of  the  "goody-goody"  type — who 
made  that  show  business  profitable.  It 
was  by  these  two  classes,  mainly,  that 
San  Francisco  has  been  given  her  bad 
reputation ;  the  showman  and  the  tourist. 
The  shocked  tourists  have  gone  every- 
where   saying    "Frisco    is    the    wickedest 
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place  on  earth."  When  a  man  says 
"Frisco"  you  always  know  what  part  of 
the  city  he  is  familiar  with.  How  silly 
a  thing  it  is  to  say  that  San  Francisco  is 
the  wickedest  city  in  the  world ;  silly 
because  such  a  statement  is  absolutely 
impossible  of  proof.  San  Francisco  has 
suffered  in  many  ways  on  account  of  this 
bad  reputation ;  it  is  now  a  commercial 
pi-oblem,  as  it  has  long  been  a  moral  and 
religious  problem.  Her  people  realize 
now  that  it  does  not  pay  even  to  be  con- 
sidered wicked,  and  they  are  heartily 
ashamed  of  the  "F'risco"  reputation.  The 
business  of  the  "Chinatown  guide"  was 
burned,  and  whatever  may  be  built  up 
upon  the  old  site,  that  business  will  never 
again  be  so  lucrative  as  in  former  times. 
I{  the  tourist  insists  upon  seeing  the  vices 
of  the  city  when  he  comes  from  his  east- 
ern home,  probably  he  will  be  able  to  find 
what  he  is  looking  for ;  but  he  will  see 
the  vice  means  everything  which  formerly 
gave  it  any  excuse  for  exhibition ;  he  will 
see  the  vice  because  it  is  distinctly  that 
which  he  is  looking  for. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  those  people 
who  were  not  at  all  surprised  at  the 
calamity  of  a  year  ago,  who  had  been 
expecting  to  see  the  wicked  city  punished 
in  some  such  way  as  that,  were  people 
who  knew  "Frisco" — by  reputation  or 
otherwise — but  never  dreamed  of  the  city 
which  is  made  up  of  respectable,  serious- 
minded.  God-fearing  people;  the  true  San 
Francisco.  "Dear  old  Frisco"  was 
burned ;  and,  God  grant,  it  may  never  be 
rebuilt. 

No  man  who  was  abroad  among  San 
Francisco's  population  during  those 
awful  April  days  of  last  year,  and 
witnessed  the  magnificent  spirit  they 
displayed  can  ever  feel  really  doubtful 
of  the  future  of  this  city.  It  may  be  that 
our  people  behaved  no  better  than  the 
populations  of  other  cities  would  have 
behaved  under  like  conditions.  Perhaps 
humanity  is  made  up  of  heroes.  I  hope 
that  is  true.  The  Eighth  Psalm  says 
man  was  made  to  be  a  little  lower  than 
the  Deity,  made  to  be  crowned  and  to 
have  dominion;  and  that  is  easy  to  believe 
after  you  have  seen  men  behave  as  our 
people  did  a  year  ago. 

There   has    since   come    a    relapse,    an 
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ebbing  from  the  high  water  mark  of 
those  days.  This  subsidence  has  been 
painfully  apparent  to  those  who  watch 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  comnuinity, 
though  I  doubt  if  any  very  thoughtful 
man  has  been  much  surprised  by  the 
change.  We  all  noted  with  delight  how, 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  great  calamity, 
our  people  displayed  their  tremendous 
reserve  of  spiritual  power,  but  we  also 
knew  that  that  high  pitch  could  not  be 
sustained.  There  has  been  a  decided 
falling  away,  but  that  will  not  last. 
There  will  be  a  return  toward  better 
things,  and  the  permanent  result  will 
certainly  be  the  establishing  of  a  higher 
plane  of  moral  and  religious  life. 

San  Francisco  churches,  and  all  the 
various  phases  of  religious  and  philan- 
thropic life  which  draw  their  support 
from  the  church,  are  too  few,  and  neither 
so  well  supported  or  attended  as  they 
should  be.  Though  the  number  of  these 
institutions  is  actually  large,  yet  we  have 
need  of  more,  and  that  they  should  be 
stronger  and  more  aggressive.  If  judg- 
ment were  passed  upon  the  city  solely 
upon  the  basis  of  these  outward  marks  of 
religion,  she  would  certainly  be  pro- 
nounced deficient.  Other  cities  of  like 
size  have  far  more  of  the  outward  crite- 
rion of  the  religious  life  to  show.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  men  sometimes  smile 
when  the  religious  life  of  San  Francisco 
is  mentioned.  They  fancy  that  this  city 
is  almost  wholly  irreligious.  I  am  per- 
suaded, however,  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
particulars,  San  Francisco  has  not  put 
her  best  foot  forward.  Her  people  are 
not  the  heathen  they  are  supposed  to  be, 
or  believe  themselves  to  be.  In  this 
phase  of  the  city's  life  again  there  is  the 
obtrusive,  blatant  "Frisco,"  and  there  is 
the  true  and  serious  San  Francisco.  And 
just  as  our  people  have  wakened  to  the 
hurtfulness  of  the  "Frisco"  reputation 
and  spirit  in  other  things,  so  they  will 
waken  to  the  hurtfulness  of  this  irreli- 
gious pose  and  start.  The  best  city  is 
bad  enough,  and  there  is  no  call  for  our 
city  to  appear  worse  than  it  is.  There  is 
little  enough  "pure  religion  and  unde- 
filed"  anywhere,  and  certainly  San  Fran- 
cisco need  not  try  to  hide  what  she  has 
of    it,    lest    it    should    appear    excessive. 
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The  longer  1  live  here,  the  more  am  I 
persuaded  that  the  great  fear  of  our 
people  is  that  they  should  be  thought  to 
be  serious.  If  they  could  be  persuaded 
to  put  off  this  pagan  pose,  and  avow  the 
ideals  which  they  actually  hold,  it  would 
work  a  revolution  in  our  whole  life.  And 
I  believe  that  they  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction.  There  is  one  thing  which 
must  be  said  of  San  Francisco's  religious 
life,  before  we  turn  from  it;  it  hasn't  the 
slightest  flavor  of  cant  and  is  absolutely 
free  from  hypocrisy.  Cant  and  hypoc- 
risy only  come  where  religion  is  at  a 
sufficient  premium  to  make  these  things 
pay,  and  that  is  not  yet  the  case  in  San 
Francisco. 

No  one  ever  knows  a  community  until 
he  knows  the  kind  of  literature  that  is 
read  there.  And  whoever  fancies  this 
city  to  be  made  up  of  shallow-brained 
and  frivolous  people  shows  by  that  judg- 
ment that  he  does  not  know  what  our 
people  are  reading.  Leaving  out  of 
account  the  papers  and  magazines,  and 
taking  only  "bound  books"  as  the  cri- 
terion of  their  intellectual  life  the  read- 
ing they  do  proves  them  to  be  people 
who  like  the  best.  How  few  of  those 
who  speak  patronizingly  of  us,  when  they 
are  good  humored,  and  harshly  of  us 
when  they  are  sour,  realize  that  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Francisco  are  about  the  best 
book  buyers  on  earth.  The  book  sellers 
who  do  a  big  business  in  this  city  are  the 
men  who  load  their  shelves  with  good 
books — leaving  the  lighter  stuff  to  be 
handled  by  the  "stalls."  The  classic  and 
standard  works  are  never  a  drug  on  the 
market  here.  There  is  one  phase  of  book 
buying  among  our  people  which  is  charac- 
teristic ;  they  like  "serious"  books,  but 
tliey  demand  that  they  shall  take  a 
healthy  view  of  life.  Pessimism  isn't 
jiopular  here.  They  like  books  on  Cour- 
nrre  and  Happiness,  and  such  like. 
When  Professor  Peabody's  translation  of 
Hilty's  "Happiness"  appeared  the  book- 
stores could  hardly  keep  the  supply  up 
to  the  demand. 

The  way  in  which  our  people  buy 
religious  books,  and  books  which  are  at 


least  semi-religious  is  a  surprising  com- 
mentary upon  their  own  opinion  of  them- 
selves and  their  reputation  abroad,  as  to 
religion.  To  see  the  enormous  sales  of 
some  of  these  books — having  no  other 
basis  for  your  judgment — you  could  not 
fail  to  pronounce  our  peojDle  exception- 
ally religious.  They  may  not — and  cer- 
tainly do  not — do  their  duty  in  church 
attendance;  and  they  make  free  with  the 
Christian  Sabbath  in  a  sad  way ;  but  some 
where  and  at  some  time  during  the  week 
they  do  a  lot  of  good  reading.  Let  a 
book  like  Henry  Van  Dyke's  "Story  of 
the  Other  Wise  Man" — to  take  an 
instance  at  random — appear  on  the  book- 
seller's shelves,  and  the  sale  of  it  aston- 
ishes the  onlooker — especially  if  he  has 
hitherto  taken  the  "pagan  pose"  seri- 
ously. 

This  liking  for  serious  and  religious 
books  does  not  stop  with  those  that  come 
in  delightful  story  form.  Our  people 
buy  the  heavier  books  as  well.  A  few 
years  ago  a  big  volume  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Kuyper — the  Dutch 
Premier — under  the  title  "The  Holy 
Spirit."  It  was  a  tremendously  heavy 
treatise  upon  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Trinity.  A  local  bookseller,  whose  word 
I  know  to  be  trustworthy,  told  me  that 
one-third  of  all  the  sales  of  that  book  in 
America  were  made  right  here  in  San 
Francisco. 

One  of  the  best  known  writers  on  Old 
Testament  criticism  came  to  visit  our  city 
not  a  great  while  ago,  and  when  told  that 
more  of  his  books  had  been  sold  in  San 
Francisco  than  in  either  Philadelphia  or 
New  York,  he  refused  to  believe  it  until 
shown  the  figures  to  prove  it.  He  had 
known  San  Francisco  only  by  reputation, 
and  he  had  difficulty  in  believing  that 
they  would  buy  books  such  as  he  wrote. 

So  I  end  where  I  began :  San  Francisco 
looks  unpromising  upon  the  surface,  from 
a  moral  and  religious  standpoint,  as  dry 
and  barren  as  the  sandy  bottom  of  the 
inverted  river;  but  below  the  surface 
there  is  a  fine  flow  of  pure  and  whole- 
some religious  life;  and  some  day  it  will 
be  developed. 
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By  Victor  Henderson 


HAVE  you  ever  gone  in  pilgrimage 
to  the  Greek  Theater  at  Berkeley, 
to  pay  homage  at  that  meet 
shrine  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses?  It  is 
like  this:  The  winter  rains  have  fresh- 
ened the  world,  but  there  is  clear  sky,  for 
it  never  rains  on  the  afternoons  when  the 
University  of  California  orchestra  is  to 
])]ay.  The  first  hint  of  young  grass 
gladdens  the  campus,  for  summer  is  done, 
green  winter  is  at  hand.  The  throngs 
come  streaming  up  under  the  ancient  oaks 
of  the  lower  campus,  pass  the  bronze 
football  players  wrought  by  Douglas 
Tilden,  and  glimpse  through  the  laurels 
the  flesh-and-blood  athletes,  who  try  their 
starts  in  the  tree-sheltered  oval. 

Up  the  hill  slope  go  the  music  pilgrims, 
past  California  Hall  and  the  Hearst 
Mining  Building,  in  their  staunch  granite 
and  ruddy  tile  pledge  of  the  future 
architecture  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. At  the  margin  of  the  grove,  one 
can  not  choose  but  pause  and  look  back, 
down  the  long  swale  that  deepens  toward 
tlie  Golden  Gate,  back,  past  the  lofty 
cluster  of  feathery  eucalyptus  summits, 
and  beyond,  upon  the  purple  bay  and  the 
purple  mass  of  Tamalpais. 

And  then  it  is  into  the  woods,  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  eucalyptus  and  cypress, 
where  on  fallen  logs  a  few  sit  waiting 
for  their  friends,  or  idly  watching  the 
upward-wending  crowd.  Bayreuth  — 
Oberammergau — of  these  the  memories 
return  to  many  a  traveler  as  he  comes 
thus  through  the  village  and  through  the 
woods,  and  as  he  sits  in  the  Greek 
Theater,    spell-bound    by    the    orchestra. 


Aspiration,  sincerity,  reverence — are  not 
these  common  to  the  three.'' 

The  Doric  palace-front  of  the  stage 
wall  throws  its  shadow  across  the  lower 
and  the  western  tiers.  Here,  or  where 
the  filmy  shadows  rest  from  the  sentinel 
eucalyptus  that  back  the  stage,  cluster 
the  first-comers.  As  the  afternoon  shad- 
ows lengthen,  the  people  scatter  with  no 
apparent  choice  as  between  far  and  near 
from  the  stage  and  the  orchestra.  The 
topmost  tier  of  all,  narrow  and  backed, 
tends  to  fill  long  before  any  other. 

From  behind  the  stage  wall  comes  a 
promising  cacophony  of  tuning-up.  The 
kettle  drummer  comes  forth  to  tighten 
up  his  battery,  the  librarian  to  fill  the 
desks  with  music  and  protect  it  from 
interfering  breezes  with  exaggerated 
clothespins,  and  then  the  orchestra  filter 
on,  some  to  fondle  their  instruments, 
some  to  gossip  back  and  forth,  some  to 
finger  noiselessly  and  prayerfully  an 
apprehended  or  beloved  passage. 

And  what  is  the  effect  of  orchestral 
music  here  in  the  great  open  air  theater  ? 
The  Greeks  liad  solved  the  acoustic 
problem,  and  this  California  reinterpre- 
tation  of  the  classic  tradition  shares  the 
ancient  perfection  for  seeing  and  for 
hearing.  The  least  pianissimo  of  strings 
or  of  wood-wind,  the  softest  breath  of  the 
flute  or  the  airiest  tremor  of  a  single 
violin,  carries  unerringly  to  the  remotest 
tier.  The  brass  sounds,  perhaps,  less 
strident  in  climax  than  in  an  interior,  and 
in  double  fortissimo  the  hearer  feels  him- 
self less  physically  buffeted  with  vibra- 
tion   than    in    a    concert    hall.      A    rarer 
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refinement,  a  heiglitened  delicacy  and 
charm,  a  nobler  dignity,  seems  to  most 
hearers  to  result  from  hearing  music  in 
this  Greek  audience-chamber,  roofless  and 
yet  not  out  of  doors. 

Some  auditors  maintain  that  for  cham- 
ber music  the  Greek  Theater  means  loss 
of  effect.  This  contention.  Conductor 
Wolle,  after  much  hearing  there  of  trios, 
string  quartettes,  and  solo  instruments, 
stoutly  denies,  maintaining  that  pure 
music  emerges,  and  that  this  acoustic 
setting  means  a  maximum  of  musical 
\alue  for  chamber  music.  Of  those  who 
diff"er  from  his  judgment,  there  are 
witnesses  who  testify  their  belief  that  the 
question  is  one  of  personal  attitude,  of 
state  of  mind,  and  that  the  vastness  of 
the  place,  the  scale  of  architecture  and  of 
nature,  the  wide-expanding  tiers  and  the 
distant-opening  forest  vista,  arouse  a 
mood  foreign  to  the  exquisiteness  of 
chamber  music,  a  mood  sympathetic 
rather  for  the  broader  harmonies  of  the 
modern  orchestra,  of  that  greatest  of  all 
orchestras  which  includes  with  all  the 
other  choirs,  voices  of  humankind  or  for 
the  s))lendor  and  the  awe  of  the  king  of 
instruments,  the  organ — the  organ,  heart- 
iest desire  for  this  theater  of  all  who 
love  its  present  and  its  possibilities.     If 


there  be  loss  in  any  sort,  surely  there  is 
gain  enough  infinitely  to  outweigh  for 
any  normal  temperament,  for  any  mind 
save  that  of  the  bigoted  technician  for 
whom  music  is  only  music. 

For  the  twice-breathed  stifle  of  a  thea- 
ter, there  is  the  open  air,  redolent  of  the 
forest.  To  satisfy  the  sense  of  form 
there  is  the  eternal  power  and  repose  of 
the  columned  wall,  the  ancient  dignity 
and  grace.  And  all  about  is  Nature  at 
her  loveliest  and  most  free — green  forest 
depths,  glimpses  of  the  steep-rising  hills, 
framed  between  the  white  trunks  of  the 
vast  eucalyptus  trees.  Yonder  behind  the 
stage  wall  shoots  up  a  lofty  pinnacle  of 
foliage — one  glorious  tree,  all  a-shimmer 
with  light  and  life;  yonder  on  the  hill- 
side above  the  theater  tower  a  goodly 
fellowship  of  giants,  with  branches  inter- 
laced, and  yonder  the  glade  opens,  and 
the  eye  follows  far  between  the  tree-tops 
into  a  mellow  distance.  A  leaf  flutters 
softly  down,  a  sigh  of  the  branches 
mingles  with  the  violins,  the  white  glint 
of  a  bird's  wings  flashes  across  the  thea- 
ter and  from  a  cypress  top  he  echoes 
back  the  flute.  The  pastoral  symphony 
is  over,  and  as  the  thousands  pour  down 
from  the  circling  tiers  and  out  the  wood- 
land paths,  a  sunset  glamor  sets  the  trees 
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aflame,  and  throua;h  a  westering  cloud 
the  sun's  rays  strike  upward  in  an 
aureole  above  the  Ciolden  Gate.  It  is  as 
if  the  portals  of  heaven  were  thrown 
wide. 

The  audience — surely  that  was  a  chief 
charm,  too.  Spread  out  on  the  wide 
semicircles  of  the  rising  tiers,  they  sat 
quiet  and  content.  Not  a  fad  nor  a 
fashion  brought  them  together — it  was  to 
hear,  and  they  listened.  Everywhere 
were  students  just  as  they  had  come  from 
laboratory,  lecture  room,  or  machine 
sliop,  stretched  out  full  length,  perhaps, 
curled  up  comfortably  on  an  upper  ledge, 
or  on  the  highest  tier  above  all  the  tiers, 
pulling  contentedly  at  a  pipe,  and  im- 
bibing Beethoven,  sunshine,  and  smoke  in 
a  blissful  compound  that  out-of-doors 
permits. 

This  is  an  old  tradition  for  California 
- — an  annual  series  of  symphony  concerts 
for  San  Francisco  music-lovers.  Such  a 
series  did  Oscar  Weill  conduct  in  1868, 
and  such  series  have  Fritz  Scheel,  Mas- 
cagni,  Henry  Holmes,  and  many  other 
leaders  directed.  A  year  ago,  after  a 
lapse  which  showed  no  present  prospect 
of  relief,  the  University  of  California 
took  up  the  task.  For  chief  apostle  of 
the  cause  was  Dr.  J.  I'red  Wolle,  newl}^ 


arrived  in  Berkeley  as  first  Professor  of 
Music,  and  then  to  become  as  well  con- 
ductor of  the  University  orchestra.  It  is 
rare  indeed  in  America  that  the  conductor 
of  a  great  symphony  orchestra  is  himself 
American  by  birth.  Such  is  Dr.  Wolle 
and  his  ancestry  is  American  for  jnany 
generations.  Of  the  good  old  Moravian 
stock,  he  was  bred  in  sound  Moravian 
tradition  of  what  is  best  in  music. 
Trained  in  America  and  then  in  Ger- 
many, he  earned  double  honors,  as 
organist  and  as  an  inspired  leader  for 
choral  festivals  at  Bethlehem  devoted 
primarily  to  the  masterworks  of  Bach. 
In  California  he  was  to  win  fresh  laurels 
as  an  orchestral  conductor  and  as  a 
musician  whose  learning  and  whose 
love  for  classic  excellences  went  with 
modernity  of  interpretation  and  symjia- 
thy  with  modern  tendencies  in  composi- 
tion. 

For  orchestra  there  was  a  large  body 
of  professional  musicians  to  choose  from, 
including  many  men  of  experience  in 
European  or  eastern  symphony  concerts, 
and  many  others  who  had  jilayed  together 
through  the  good  and  the  evil  days  of 
symj)hony  music  in  San  Francisco.  Of 
these,  Spadina,  the  clarinetist,  for 
instance,     had     played     in     Mr.     Weill's 
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symphony  concerts  of  1868.  The  Univer- 
sity orchestra  is  made  up  wholly  of  local 
musicians,  its  concert-master,  Giulio 
Minetti,  gathering  together  the  best 
material  the  community  can  offer.  What- 
ever it  is,  it  is  a  genuine  representation 
of  the  status  of  the  orcliestral  profession 
in  California.  Though  the  conductor  be 
American,  a  slight  proportion  of  his 
players  are  such.  Germany  predomi- 
nates, but  Austria,  Italy,  Hungary, 
France,  Denmark,  Mexico,  and  South 
America  all  are  represented. 

The  first  year's  work  of  the  University 
orchestra  is  done.  In  I906  it  has  given 
fifteen  symphony  concerts,  it  has  played 
the  Mendelssohn  music  for  a  production 
o{  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  it 
has  furnished  the  accompaniment  for 
Handel's  Messiah,  as  sung  by  the  Uni- 
versity chorus  after  a  year's  training  by 
Professor  Wolle.  In  that  year  it  has 
constantly  increased  in  skill,  in  power,  in 
taste,  and  in  responsiveness.  Its  mem- 
bers are  better  musicians,  better  teachers 
of  music,  better  members  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  year's  experiences,  for  in 
the  work  of  the  University  orchestra 
they  have  had  opportunity  to  do  the  best 
that  in  them  is,  to  play — they,  whose 
daily  bread  of  music  is  so  apt  to  be  comic 
opera  or  cafe  programmes — the  best 
music,  thoroughly  rehearsed  and  given  in 
the  most  fortunate  surroundings  and 
under  the  most  fortunate  auspices  Cali- 
fornia can  offer.  That  the  San  Francisco 
disasters  of  April  18  were  triumphantly 
survived  by  the  orchestra  is  cause  for 
deep  rejoicing.  Many  musicians  who 
would  have  left  California  forever,  save 
for  the  opportunity  the  orchestra  held 
out  to  them,  remained,  and  the  organiza- 
tion is  to-day  equal  to  any  symphony 
orchestra  before  assembled  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

What  its  work  has  meant  for  the  com- 
munity is  in  some  sense  signified  by  the 
fact  that  audiences  ranging  from  a 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  to 
six  thousand  eight  hundred  peo])le  heard 
the  seventeen  public  performances  during 
the  year  I906,  and  that  popular  support 
has  been  such  as  to  warrant  hope  that  the 
University  orchestra  will  become  an 
assured    permanency.       It    was     by    the 


generous  cooperation  of  P'rank  Marion 
Smith,  of  Oakland,  in  serving  as  guar- 
antor that  the  University  of  California 
was  enabled  to  undertake  the  experiment, 
and  it  is  deeply  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  first  year's  work  of  the  orchestra  was 
completed  without  the  necessity  of  calling 
upon  the  guai'antor  for  any  aid.  Mr. 
Smith  has  guaranteed  also  the  spring 
series  of  1907,  of  six  cor.certs. 

But  it  is  by  examination  of  the  pro- 
grammes played  that  the  meaning  of  the 
orchestra  for  California  life  is  most  made 
plain.  During  I906  Dr.  Wolle  and  his 
men — of  these  the  number  has  varied 
for  different  concerts  from  fifty-four  to 
one  hundred  and  four,  with  sixty-four 
as  the  standard  number — have  jjlayed 
five  Beethoven  symphonies — the  "First," 
the  "Second,"  the  "Fifth,"  the  "Pastoral 
Symphony,"  and  the  "Seventh;"  the  three 
great  symphonies  written  by  ISIozart  in 
the  six  weeks  between  June  26  and  August 
10,  1778, — the  "Symphony  in  E  flat,"  the 
"Symphony  in  G  minor,"  and  the  "Jupiter 
Symphony;"  the  Schubert  "Sym})hony  in 
C,"  and  the  "Unfinished  Symphony;" 
Haydn's  "Military  Symphony,"  Raff's 
"In  the  Forest,"  Tschaikowsky's  "Sym- 
phonic Pathetique,"  and  Dvorak's  "From 
the  New  World."  The  programmes  have 
included  also  overtures  and  miscellaneous 
compositions  by  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Schubert,  Berlioz,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  Nicolai,  Liszt,  Wagner,  Gold- 
mark,  Brahms,  Saint-Saens,  Tschaikow- 
sky,  Dvorak,  Massenet,  Grieg,  and 
Elgar. 

During  the  spring  of  1907  the  Uni- 
versity orchestra  will  play  the  accompani- 
ments for  a  song  recital  by  Madame 
Schumann-Heink,  and  give  six  symphony 
concerts,  which  will  include  in  their  pro- 
grammes, concertos  played  by  Rosenthal, 
Hekking,  and  Petschnikoff,  and  many 
great  compositions  by  the  masters  of  older 
and  later  days.  The  Minetti  Quartette, 
whose  members  are  members  as  well  of 
the  University  orchestra,  will  continue  the 
monthly  recitals  of  chamber  music  in  the 
Greek  Theater. 

The  highest  needs  of  the  community 
urge  the  ])ermanence  of  the  University 
orchestra.  Noble  music  fitly  rendered  is 
an  enrichment  of  life  and  an  inspiration 
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to  right  living.  Nowhtrc  west  ol'  tlit- 
Mississippi  is  tliere  an  established 
symphony  orchestra  except  in  Berkeley 
and  Los  Angeles.  For  the  interests  of 
music,  Berkeley  is  a  great  strategic  point. 
There  to  the  Greek  Theater  can  readily 
resort  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land, Alameda,  and  the  whole  region 
about  ^"an  Francisco  bay.  And  there  are 
gathered  together  twenty-five  hundred 
students,  the  best  blood  of  California,  at 
the  age  Avhen  character  is  established  and 
taste  formed.  Appreciation  is  genuine  at 
this  age  and  prejudice  unformed.  The 
students  have  welcomed  the  opportunity 
of  the  University  orchestra  with  an 
enthusiasm  real  and  significant.  Four 
years  of  familiarity  with  the  best  in 
music  Avill  establish  in  the  taste  of  the 
fitudent,  standards  of  the  highest  sort. 
At  Berkeley  the  students  may  study 
harmony,  composition,  the  history  and 
theory  of  music — this  is  for  the  few, 
comparatively — may  acquire  intimate 
knowledge  of  a  masterpiece  by  singing 
in  the  University  chorus — this  for  say 
two  or  three  hundred  students  at  any  one 
time — but  any  and  all  may  form  their 
taste,  widen  their  horizon,  and  delight 
their  hearts  with  the  wonders  of  the  new 
world,  the  University  orchestra  opens 
before  them. 

"Mother  and  mistress 
of  all  the  arts,"  Presi- 
dent Wheeler  has  called 
the  University.  Surely 
music  is  most  fitly  hers 
to  cherish.  Literature 
is  traditionally  at  least 
a  step-child  of  the  L'ni- 
versity  of  California. 
The  ^L-irk  Ho])kins 
Institute  of  Art  as  a 
L'ni versify  institution 
has  trained  the  best 
painters,  sculptors,  and 
illustrators  of  the 
younger  California 
generation.  The  archi- 
tectural department  of 
the  L'niversity  is  thriv- 
ing mightily.  As  a 
])art  of  its  architectural 
Avork.  the  University 
now    offers    courses    in 


modeling,  water-color,  and  ])en-and-ink 
work.  And  now  in  music  is  a  beginning 
made — a  beginning  of  rich  promise  for 
tlie  future.  The  University  solves  the 
farmer's  problems  and  teaches  him  the 
answers;  it  aids  the  intellectual  life  of  a 
score  of  California  communities  through 
its  Department  of  University  Extension; 
it  is  enga.!;ed  in  an  anthrojiological  survey 
of  California;  througli  the  Liek  Observ- 
atory it  .'.eeks  to  read  the  riddle  of  the 
stars,  and  in  the  University  orchestra  it 
seeks  to  enrich  the  life  of  its  co:nminiity 
with  the  last  and  noblest  word  of  music. 
In  other  lands  it  is  the  nation  itself,  or 
the  city,  som.etimes,  that  administers  and 
n^aintains  the   great  orchestras. 

This  is  no  light  undertaking — to  pro- 
vide a  worthy  orchestra,  for  most  of  the 
great  Ani.erican  orchestras  means  an 
annual  deficit  of  $30,000.00  to  $60,- 
000.00.  An  auditorium  to  cost  a  million 
dollars  is  also  an  essential,  for  fair 
weather  can  not  last  forever  at  the  Greek 
Theater.  The  great  end  and  aim  is  a 
permanent  orchestra,  consisting  of  men 
on  annual  salaries,  whose  whole  energies 
are  at  the  command  of  the  orchestra,  with 
no  prior  claim  of  a  restaurant-keeper  or 
a  theater-manager.  Thus  only  may  the 
highest  artistic  results  be  scored.  For 
this  community,  with  a  population  to  pro- 
vide auditors  so  incon- 
siderable as  compared 
with  New  York.  Chi- 
cago, Boston,  or  Phila- 
del))hia,  an  endowment 
of  fully  $1,000,0()0.0() 
is  needed.  Entrusted 
to  the  tax-free  Univer- 
sity, such  an  endow- 
ment would  prinide  an 
annual  income  of  $60.- 
000.00.  and  with  this, 
musicians  could  be 
summoned  from  the 
world  over,  an  orches- 
tra be  brought  together 
of  perfection  in  ensem- 
ble and  in  detail,  and 
music  be  expressed  and 
stinnilated  as  j)erhaps 
never   before. 

^Vhose    shall    be    the 
honor } 


y.D    WdLI.E 


N.  Matticevich,  pi 


IN  THE  SISKIYOUS 


By  C.  B.  Watson 


THE  Siskiyou  INIountains  cover  a 
large  area  in  southwestern  Oregon 
and  northwestern  California,  and 
constitute  a  part  of  a  cluster  of  mountains, 
designated  in  the  records  as  the  "Klamath 
Group."  This  group  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and 
Coast  Range  of  mountains,  in  California ; 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on  the 
north  by  the  Coast  Range  and  Rogue 
River  Valley,  in  Oregon,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Cascade  Mountains,  in  Oregon, 
and  Shasta  Valley  and  the  Shasta  breaks, 
in  California. 

The  group  embraces  the  Wooley  Bully 
and  Scotts  mountains,  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Siskiyou  Mountains, 
partly  in  Oregon,  and  partly  in  Califor- 
nia.    This  group  is  designated  as  an  "old 


cretaceous  island;"  having  been  an  island 
when  the  waters  of  the  ocean  washed  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  ^lountains.  At  this 
period  the  Cascade  Mountains  had  not 
appeared  above  the  surface  and  the  ocean 
billows  rolled  undisturbed  over  the  spot 
where  Shasta  now  stands.  At  that  period 
the  Blue  Mountains,  now  a  part  of  north- 
eastern Oregon,  was  also  an  island,  and 
the  present  high  Sierra  was  a  contempo- 
•raneous  island,  or  continent,  and  termi- 
nated at  a  point — at  its  northernmost 
end — between  the  Pitt  and  Feather 
rivers. 

It  would  be  interesting,  but  not  expe- 
dient at  this  time,  to  give  all  the  facts 
upon  which  this  assumption  is  based. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  old  shore  line  is 
easily  traced  by  the  sandstone  that  was 
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A  Los  Angeles  Architect's  Impressions  of  the  San 
Francisco  Earthquake  and  Fire. 

By  OCTAVIU5  MORGAN,  Architect. 

PERHAPS,  while  a  little  long-winded,  the  best  way  for  me  to  give  my 
impression  as  to  the  fire  and  earthquake,  is,  to  describe  what  I  have 
seen  and  where  I  went. 

On  receiving  the  news  in  Los  Angeles,  Wednesday  morning,  April  i8, 
that  a  great  earthquake  had  occurred  in  San  Francisco,  at  5  :20  a.  m.,  I  im- 
mediately secured  a  ticket  for  the  first  train  for  San  Francisco,  leaving  Los 
Angeles  at  3:30  p.  m.,  having  a  great  desire  to  see  the  effect  of  earthquakes 
on  buildings  of  modern  construction,  that  is,  steel  frame  buildings  in  par- 
ticular, and  also,  if  possible,  reinforced  concrete  structures. 

By  the  time  the  train  started,  we  heard  that  fire  was  raging  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  possibly  the  entire  city  would  be  destroyed.  I  found  on  the  train 
many  excited  San  Francisco  people. 

We  arrived  at  Tracy  the  next  morning  (the  19th),  at  7  o'clock.  Here 
Vv'e  saw  the  first  eft'ects  of  the  earthquake.  The  water  tank  h.ad  been  shaken 
down,  the  cast  iron  columns  broken,  and  the  bottom  plates  Vvhich  rested  on 
the  concrete  piers  had  shifted.  Whether  this  was  done  by  the  earthquake 
or  the  thrust  when  the  tank  fell,  I  could  not  say. 

At  Contra  Costa  a  Federal  officer  came  through  the  train  and  notified 
all  passengers  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  San  Francisco  by 
the  way  of  Oakland  pier,  the  military  having  entire  control  of  the  city,  and 
only  those  who  could  show  ofiicial  permit,  would  be  permitted  to  enter;  that 
the  only  point  of  entry  into  the  city  was  on  the  south  by  wa\-  of  Valencia 
street,  and  only  then  when  good  cause  could  be  shown. 

At  Sixteenth  street,  Oakland,  the  train  stopped  and  ail  turned  out.  We 
made  up  our  mind  we  would  try  to  get  across  by  hiring  a  boat  or  some  other 
means.  Mr.  O.  C.  Morgan  of  the  Morgan  Oyster  Company,  was  on  the 
train  and  came  up  to  our  little  party  and  became  one  of  it.  We  discussed 
ways  and  means  to  get  into  the  city,  he  on  account  of  business  interests  and 
I  from  curiosity,  to  see  the  eft'ect  of  the  earthquake  and  the  fire  that  was  now 
raging.  I  suggested  to  my  namesake.  Morgan,  that  he  might  get  one  of  his 
oyster  boats  to  take  us  over.  He  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
arrangements  this  afternoon,  it  being  now  about  3  o'clock,  but  would  make 
arrangements  for  tomorrow. 

That  night  we  went  up  to  Pleasanton,  some  thirty  mile-  away,  to  stay. 
Oakland  being  so  full.  There  we  had  canteens  filled  and  lunches  put  up. 
and  we  started  on  the  first  train  in  the  morning,  which  was  stopped  way 
up  in  Oakland,  the  train  not  going  down  to  the  water  front. 
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Incidentally  I  would  say  here,  that  that  Thursday  afternoon  I  walked 
through  the  city  of  Oakland,  up  Broadway  and  through  the  center  of  the 
city.  We  noticed  as  we  went  along  that  all  chimneys  had  been  shaken  off, 
excepting  a  tew  that  were  north  and  south — lengthwise.  This  showed 
cleany  that  the  shock  was  from  north  to  south.  When  we  got  up  into  the 
city  where  the  brick  buildings  were,  we  found  the  front  walls  of  many 
shaken  out  into  the  street,  corners  cracked,  fire  walls  generally  shaken  off, 
and  cornices  down,  that  is,  terra  cotta  or  brick  cornices  of  the  poorly-con- 
structed buildings.  The  schoolhouse  tower  of  wood  was  twisted  around  and 
columns  twisted  out  of  shape.  When  we  got  right  up  into  the  business  part, 
we  dropped  off  the  street  car  to  make  closer  examination.  I  quickly  saw 
that  the  best  buildings  were  the  least  damaged,  that  the  inferior-constructed 
buildings,  whether  brick  or  wood,  were  the  ones  that  were  damaged  by  the 
earthquake. 

1  hunted  up  the  twelve-story  steel-frame  bank  building,  it  being  the 
only  one  in  the  city.  I  found  the  sidewalk  enclosed,  to  keep  people  from 
walking  close  to  the  building.  At  first  glance  there  'was  nothing  to  show  that 
any  harm  had  been  done  to  the  building,  but  on  closer  examination,  I  found 
cracks  in  the  stone  facing  of  the  buildmg,  more  particularly  about  two-thirds 
of  the  way  up.  1  could  see  evidence  ot  tiie  plaster  bemg  snaken  off  trom  the 
ceilmg  ot  the  interior  of  a  number  of  rooms,  and  on  tlie  north  side,  the  re- 
lievmg  arches  over  the  windows  in  the  brick  wall  had  shaken  out  in  many 
cases.  Possibly  the  steel  frame  may  have  a  kink  in  it  about  two-thirds  of 
the  way  up.  This  can  only  be  determined  by  stripping  the  building  at  this 
point.  This  satisfied  me  of  the  safety  of  steel-frame  buildings  under  earth- 
quake shock, — not  preventing  them  from  being  damaged,  but  preventing 
them  from  being  destroyed. 

it  was  reported  to  us  thac  some  four  or  five  persons  had  been  killed  by 
falling  brick.  The  city  was  under  martial  law — all  banks  and  saloons 
closed  and  steps  taken  tor  relief,  especially  of  the  refugees  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  were  coming  over  in  great  numbers.  Tents  were  being  set  up 
m  the  park  and  food  depots  established.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Oakland  would  be  fuh  that  night,  and  so,  pulled' out,  as  before  stated.  We 
did  think  of  going  down  to  San  Jose  and  coming  up  by  the  Coast  Line,  but 
heard  that  bridges  were  destroyed  and  the  line  twisted  out  of  shape.  We 
also  heard  that  the  shock  of  the  earthquake  had  been  great  at  San  Jose,  and 
at  all  other  points  on  the  Peninsula,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stan- 
ford. We  heard  that  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  lives  had  been 
lost  in  San  Jose  and  neighborhood,  that  many  large  buildings  had  been 
shaken  down,  and  that  at  Stanford  University  all  the  principal  buildings 
had  been  shaken  down — the  Gymnasium,  the  Library,  the  Chapel,  and  the 
Triumphal  Arch — and  about  one-half  dozen  persons  had  been  killed  and  in- 
jured there.  My  son  Octave  was  at  Stanford,  but  not  seeing  his  name 
among  the  list  of  injured  or  killed,  I  concluded  he  was  all  right,  and  was 
anxious  to  see  him  to  get  his  report,  and  at  once  wrote  him  tc  be  sure  to  get 
into  San  Francisco  and  take  in  the  effect  of  the  earthquake  and  fire. 

We  further  heard  that  the  shock  had  been  severe  right  up  the  Salinas 
Valley,  and  had  jumped  across  the  bay  to  Santa  Rosa,  a  small  place  of  8000 
or  10,000  inhabitants,  where  the  damage  by  the  earthquake  was  more  severe 
than  at  any  other  place,  in  proportion  to  population. 

Pleasanton — which  is  truly  named — is  on  the  rising  ground  up  Niles 
Canyon,  towards  Mt.  Diablo.  We  found  here  no  evidence  whatever  of  the 
earthquake.  And  this  I  would  say,  that  I  found  that  the  earthquake  had  not 
had  much  effect  on  buildings  built  on  solid  foundation, — bedrock ;  but  had 
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been  most  destructive  in  filled,  alluvial  and  sandy  soil.  E'.ven  where  the 
buildings  were  erected  on  piles,  they  stood  well. 

As  I  said  before,  Friday  morning-  when  we  got  down  to  Oakland  an<l 
found  there  was  no  way  of  .getting  out  to  the  pier,  we  made  a  break  "or  Oak- 
land Cr-eek,  thinking  we  might  find  some  way  to  get  over.  Wh(?n  we  got  to 
the  water  edge  we  found  a  tugboat  pulling  out, — in  motion.  Wi;  jumped  on. 
They  d^'d  not  throw  us  overboard ;  so  we  were  able  to  make  a  landing  about 
on.'-half  mile  south  of  the  Ferry  slip.  The  tugboat  was  load  .d  with  big 
puncheons  of  fresh  water. 

Where  we  came  out  on  the  cobble-stone  front,  from  the  pier,  we  found 
quite  a  number  of  old  brick  buildings  standing,  but  badly  shaken  up  by  the 
earthquake.  These  buildings  were  only  two  stories  high.  The  fire  had 
burned  right  up  to  the  back  of  them,  and  everything  along  that  side  of  the 
street  was  burned  clear,  as  far  as  I  could  see  to  the  north  and  to  the  west, — 
the  big  fire-proof  buildinc^s  looming  up  in  the  distance.  To  the  south,  on 
the  hill,  was  the  brick  Sailors'  Home,  apparently  intact,  and  on  close  exam- 
ination I  found  only  one  chimney  shaken  down.  This  building  was  founded 
on  bedrock. 

We  presently  came  to  the  Folger  Cofifee  Company,  corner  of  Spear  and 
Howard.  This  building  had  escaped  the  fire,  fire  burning  up  to  it,  across  the 
street  and  behind  it.  This  building  was  partly  four  stories  and  partly  six 
stories  in  height,  and  a  brick  structure.  I  had  occasion  later  to  examine  it 
closely,  going  through  it.  It  was  undamaged  by  fire,  but  the  earthquake  had 
shaken  down  the  smoke-stack  and  had  cracked  the  building  at  the  junction 
of  the  four  and  six-story  parts,  and  had  thrown  out  the  fire  walls  on  the 
south  side  and  four-story  portion,  the  fire  walls  not  being  anchored.  This 
building  was  a  well-constructed  brick  building,  supported  on  piles  driven 
about  forty  feet. 

The  six-story  portion  had  an  interior  steel  frame,  but  no  steel  in  the 
outside  wall,  the  joist  being  wooden,  except  the  fifth  story  which  had  steel 
beams  for  its  principal  members  and  reinforced  concrete  for  its  inferior 
members,  and  a  reinforced  concrete  floor  covering  the  entire  area.  Above 
this  was  timber  construction  for  the  interior.  This  reinforced  concrete  floor, 
in  my  judgment,  acted  as  a  diaphragm  to  stiffen  the  building  and  hold  it 
in  shape,  preventing  it  from  rocking  out  of  square  and  preventing  serious 
damage  from  the  earthquake.  This  portion  of  the  building  was  used  for 
their  coflfee-roasting  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  concrete  floor  had 
been  put  in  as  a  fire-proof  floor  to  cut  off  the  coffee  roasting  department. 

The  adjoining  four-story  building  was  used  for  wareliouse  purposes, 
and  had  a  full  steel  frame,  the  brick  walls  of  the  exterior  being  built  in  ana 
around  the  steel  columns  and  beams ;  the  floors  were  reinforced  concrete 
floors,  the  principal  beams  being  steel,  the  inferior  beams  being  reinforced 
concrete,  spacing  about  three  feet  centers.  This  building  was  not  damaged 
in  any  way  by  the  earthquake,  excepting  the  south  fire  wall,  which,  as  \  said 
before,  was  shaken  off,  it  being  merely  a  temporary  wall,  put  on  until  such 
time  as  the  building  would  be  extended  in  height, — the  building  being 
planned  for  this  purpose.  The  warehouse  was  heavily  loaded  with  coffee. 
The  stories  were  quite  low, — about  nine  feet.  As  before  said,  the  only  dam- 
age was  at  the  junction  of  the  four  and  six-story  portions.  This  again  con- 
firms my  idea  that  well-built  buildings  will  resist  quite  a  severe  earthquake 
shock. 

We  now  turned  north,  along  the  water  front,  coming  to  the  Ferry 
Building.  Here  I  found  the  stone  work  of  the  tower,  above  the  roof  line — 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  bending    point — loosened  up,  and  several 
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pieces  shaken  off;  otherwise  the  tower  did  not  appear  to  be  injured  structur- 
ally.   The  flag"-pole  was  bent  over  like  a  whipstock,  to  the  north. 

I  noticed  here  that  several  sheds  on  the  pier  had  been  shaken  down, — 
insufficient  bracing  or  underpinning. 

W^e  went  along  until  we  came  to  about  Jackson  street.  From  here  on 
to  Telegraph  Hill  were  quite  a  number  of  warehouses  and  wholesale  houses 
yet  unburned.  The  fire  was  eating  into  them  towards  the  north  very  rap- 
idly. I  walked  along  the  street  by  the  side  of  many  of  them,  looking  for  the 
effect  of  the  earthquake.  The  newer  and  best-built  buildings,  even  four 
stories  high,  did  not  sliow  much,  if  any,  effect  of  the  earthquake.  The  older 
buildings  had  their  fire  walls  shaken  down,  and  showed  other  minor  evi- 
dences of  the  earthquake. 

One  four-story  building  that  was  in  possession  of  the  soldiers  and  from 
which  they  were  taking  crackers  and  other  foodstuffs,  I  noticed  particularly. 
It  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition.  And  I  noticed  another  four-story 
brick  that  was  in  good  condition.  In  fact,  here  was  another  evidence  that 
where  buildings  were  on  solid  foundation,  they  stood  the  earthquake  shock 
best.  These  buildings  were  hugging  close  to  the  foot  of  Telegraph  Hill, 
which  is  merely  a  rocky  upheaval. 

We  came  to  the  Globe  Flour  Mills  and  the  lumber  yard  around  it.  Be- 
mg  acquainted  with  the  proprietor  of  the  mill.  I  went  into  it  and  made  quite 
a  close  examination.  It  did  not  show  any  evidence  of  damage  from  the 
earthquake.  The  first  story  of  a  portion  of  it  was  of  concrete  construction, 
the  upper  portion  brick.  This  was  supposed  to  be  a  fire-proof  building. 
Here  I  left  my  coat  and  traps,  intending  to  make  it  a  rendezvous,  and  then 
zig-zagged  back  up  towards  town,  going  by  the  unburned  buildings  and 
keeping  shy  of  the  soldiers  guarding  the  different  buildings  and  blocks. 

We  went  along  Battery  street,  through  the  burnt  ruins,  by  the  Custom 
House.     This  I  closely  examined  later.     It  is  a  four-story  building,  with 
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Streets  on  three  sides  and  a  vacant  excavation  for  the  new  Custom  House 
on  the  east  side.  I  found  that  this  building  had  not  been  injured,  as  far  as 
I  could  see,  by  the  earthquake,  nor  by  the  fire,  excepting  the  wood  door  on 
the  north  side,  which  was  blistered.  I  found  that  the  buiklmgs  across  the 
street,  to  the  west,  were  not  burned,  but  had  been  shaken  up  by  the  earth- 
quake. They  were  old  buildings,  but  not  seriously  wTecked.  And  diagonally 
across  the  street,  on  Jackson  street,  I  saw  a  new  four-story  brick  building 
that  was  undamaged  either  by  fire  or  earthquake.  The  upper  portion  was 
unoccupied. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  the  Government  regulation  and  method  of  build- 
mg  is  best  both  for  fire  and  earthquake :  but  while  the  buildings  are  fit  for 
their  purposes,  they  would  not  be  generally  advantageous  for  general  com- 
mercial usage.  This  Government  building,  as  usual,  was  of  low  stories, 
slate  roof,  very  heavy  walls,  and  small  windows,  deeply  recessed.  This  re- 
cessing prevented  the  windows  being  broken  by  the  heat,  ;is  only  the  rays 
coming  at  right  angles  to  the  building  could  strike  the  glass.  This  building 
constructed  on  piles,  was  a  substantial,  heavy,  brick  building,  the  walls  being 
rbout  two  and  one-half  feet  thick,  and  is  evidence  that  a  heavy  monolitic 
.'r^tructure  is  almost  earthquake  proof.  Perhaps,  being  on  pile  might  have 
helped  it,  the  shock  being  lost,  although  one  would  think  the  contrary  would 
happen. 

We  pushed  on  through  the  burnt  ruins  to  California  street,  looking  at 
the  Mutual  Insurance  building,  an  eight-story  fire-proof  building.  This  re- 
tained its  form,  though  entirely  gutted  by  fire.  All  other  structures  around 
it  were  destroyed,  and  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  to  the  east  and  south. 

We  are  now  getting  amongst  the  fire-proof  buildings.  The  next  was 
the  fourteen-story  Merchants'  Exchange,  an  immense  buildmg,  completed 
about  twelve  months.     It   retained  its  form,  though  gutted  bv  fire.     The 
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plastering  and  everything  inflammable  were  destroyed,  and  other  damage 
done,  though,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  the  building  is  structurally  unimpaired. 
The  floors  in  this  building  were  reinforced  concrete  floors ;  the  fire-proofing 
of  the  columns,  tile. 

Across  the  street  was  the  building  occupied  by  the  California  Bank,  and 
other  three  and  four-story  buildings.  These  were  destroyed.  The  wall  of 
the  one  next  to  the  beautiful  one-story  Merchants  Trust  Building,  had 
toppled  over  onto  it  and  crushed  through  the  roof.  This  little  building  was 
gutted,  but  can  be  quickly  repaired.  Adjoining  this  one-story  building  on 
the  west  is  the  twelve-story  Hayward  building,  or,  as  it  is  now  known,  the 
Kohl  building.  Apparently  it  was  intact,  the  earthquake  not  making  any 
visible  marks,  except  a  few  stones  in  the  facing  were  cracked,  but  the  fire 
had  blackened  it  and  gutted  the  three  or  four  lower  stories.  Above  that  the 
rooms  can  be  quickly  made  ready  for  occupancy.  This  building  had  fin- 
ished cement  floors  and  metal-covered  finish.  The  Merchants  Exchange, 
across  the  street,  had  wooden  floors  over  the  concrete,  and  w^ood  finish..  It 
was  subject  to  greater  exposure  and  heat  than  the  Hayward  building,  having 
a  lot  of  six  and  eight-story,  wooden- joist  buildings  around  it,  on  the  east  and 
south,  from  which  the  fire  found  its  way  to  the  inside,  through  the  windows, 
the  alley  on  the  east  being  only  about  ten  feet  wide.  The  Merchants  Ex- 
change building  really  acted  as  a  screen  across  the  street  to  the  Hayward 
building,  and  the  one-story  Merchants  Trust  building  also  served  to  protect 
the  building,  by  the  fifty-foot  open  space  on  the  east;  California  street  on 
the  south  and  Montgomery  street  on  the  west  also  protected  the  building 
And  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  this,  in  comparing  the  destruction 
in  the  Merchants  Exchange  and  in  the  Hayward  building. 

On  the  ^Mutual  Insurance  building,  I  assume  the  loss  to  be  about  seventy 
per  cent;  on  the  ^Merchants  Exchange,  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  on  the 
Hayward  building,  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

Looking  north  on  Alontgomery  street,  towards  Chinatown,  ever\'thing 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  though  the  walls  were  standing  generally. 

The  'Hall  of  Justice  showed  very  seveley  the  effects  of  the  earthquake, 
all  of  the  enclosing  stone  work  on  the  tower  being  shaken  ofif  and  the  steel 
frame  left  exposed,  supporting  the  dome  at  the  top,  which  was  little  dam- 
aged;  the  bending  point  appearing  to  be  at  the  junction  of  the  roof,  above 
that  being  shaken  ofT. 

We  noticed  the  old  California  Safe  Deposit  building  was  totally  gutted. 
— the  exterior  walls  left  standing.  Across  the  street,  on  either  side  of  Cali- 
fornia, everything  was  gone,  the  walls  of  the  German  Savmgs  and  Loan 
Society  building  being  standing,  but  the  interior  destroyed.  Everything  to 
the  right  and  left  was  gone,  and  forward,  as  high  up  the  liill  as  could  be 
seen,  excepting  that  the  walls  and  tower  of  the  brick  Episcopal  Church  were 
standing,  but  the  interior  was  gutted  by  fire.  This  was  another  evidence 
that  solid  foundation  was  a  good  thing. 

We  turned  north  on  Kearney  street  to  Pine,  down  Pine  to  Montgomery. 
to  the  Mills  building.  Here  we  could  see  but  little  eflfect  of  the  earthquake, 
but  the  fire  had  pretty  thoroughly  gutted  the  building.  This  was  supposed 
to  be  a  first-class  fire-proof  building.  We  noticed  the  tile  on  the  underside 
had  fallen  ofif  in  many  places,  and  we  have  since  heard  that  nearly  all  of 
the  built-in  safes  above  the  first  story,  had  been  ruined  and  contents  de- 
stroyed. I  should  judge  the  damage 'to  the  Mills  building  was  fullv  fiftv 
per  cent. 

Across  Pine  street  the  old  Stock  Exchange  building  left  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  brick.  It  was  totally  destroyed.  The  front  of  this  building\vas  of 
granite,  and  it  was  a  very  solid  structure,  some  six  stories  in  height. 
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We  noticed  the  Nevada-Wells-Fargo  Bank  building  and  all  the  other 
old  buildings  around  it.  These  were  of  wooden-joist  construction  and  had 
all  been  ruined  and  destroyed  by  fire.  The  vaults  apparently,  though,  were 
intact. 

We  keep  along  Montgomery  to  the  Union  Trust  building.  This  building 
showed  little  or  no  evidence  of  the  earthquake,  but  fire  had  gutted  it.  The 
lower  or  bank  floor  was  least  uninjured, — all  wood  work  being  burnt  out  apd 
plastering  gone.  The  first  story  and  basement  were  the  least  hurt.  I  shouUL 
judge  the  building  was  damaged  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  This  building 
was  protected  on  the  east  by  the  eight-story  standing  wall  of  the  Hobart 
building,  which  building  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  but  this  wall  was  left 
standing.  The  Union  Trust  building  was  protected  on  the  west  and  east  by 
the  open  spaces  of  Montgomery  street  and  the  wide  junction  of  Market  and 
Post  streets,  and  by  the  ten-story.  Crocker-Woolworth  fire-proof  building. 
This  building,  the  Crocker-^^'oolworth.  was  apparently  uninnired  by  the 
earthquake,  but  was  damaged  by  fire,  possibly  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
per  cent. 

Across  on  the  other  side  of  ^Market  street  everything  was  gone  flat. 
East  of  New  Montgomery  street,  the  old  Palace  walls  stood  up,  in  almost 
perfect  condition.  The  building,  which  was  seven  stories  and  basement  in 
height,  was  entirely  gutted  by  fire, — nothing  left  standing  but  the  walls. 
This  building  had  many  cross  walls,  and  from  my  best  information,  had 
bond  irons  built  into  the  walls.  It  certainly  stood  up  well  under  the  earth- 
quake shock,  and  from  my  best  information,  was  not  ma'.erially  injured 
structurally  by  the  earthquake, — plastering  being  shaken  off  and  skylights 
broken. 

Across  the  narrow  alley  to  the  west  was  the  Monadnock  building,  just 
ready  for  occupancy, — the  lower  stores  occupied.  This  building  was  steel- 
frame  construction,  with  reinforced  concrete  fioors  and  reinforced  concrete 
beams  and  steel  girders  and  expanded  metal  partitions,  the  walls  on  the 
narrow  street  and  rear  being  twelve-inch  walls,  self-supporting,  resting  on 
their  own  foundation  and  built  in  between  the  columns,  but  not  supported 
on  the  girders.  The  side  wall  stood  intact.  The  rear  wall  was  gone.  They 
had  used  dynamite  on  the  building  mimediately  in  the  rear,  and  this,  I  think, 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  wall.  The  stone  facing  on  this  building  was 
shaken  up  by  the  earthquake,  otherwise  the  building  appeared  to  be  struc- 
turally intact.  Upon  the  west  was  a  vacant  lot,  upon  which  they  were 
building  an  annex  to  this  structure.  To  the  west  of  this  was  The  Examiner 
building,  a  pile  of  debris. 

Across  Kearney  street,  on  the  corner,  was  the  beautiful  seventeen-story 
Call  building.  It  held  its  shape  apparently  to  the  eye.  But  all  interior  com- 
bustible material  was  destroyed  by  the  fire,  and  the  interior  stone  work 
badly  chipped  and  mutilated  by  fire,  especially  on  the  east  and  south 
sides,  from  the  burning  building  on  the  south,  which  building  was  destroyed. 
The  visible  evidences  of  the  earthquake  were  from  two-thirds  of  the  way 
up,  where  the  stone  was  broken,  and  at  the  springing  of  the  dome,  where  the 
balustrading  and  other  ornamental  work  were  forced  ofT,  and  at  the  base, 
where  the  sidewalks  were  uprooted  out  of  shape.  How  much  structural 
damage  was  actually  done  to  this  building  can  only  be  told  by  stripping.  I 
noticed  in  this  building  that  the  arches  were  concrete  arches,  built  in  between 
I-beams,  about  a  three  or  four-foot  span,  that  the  columns  were  fire-proofed 
with  tile,  which  had  spalled  off  in  many  cases,  though  I  believe  the  fire 
proofing  was  sufficient  to  prevent  structural  injury.  On  the  west  were  two 
other  fire-proof  buildings,  which  were  little  damaged  by  the  earthquake,  but 
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were  burned  out  by  the  fire.  On  the  face  of  it,  I  should  judge  that  the  Call 
building  was  damaged  about  fifty  per  cent. 

Across  the  street,  on  the  north  side  of  Market  street,  we  have  the  four- 
teen-story Mutual  Savings  Bank  building.  This  beautiful  little  building, 
while  retaining  its  shape,  was  ruined  by  fire,  the  combustible  buildings  on 
either  side  causing  its  destruction.  I  should  judge  the  loss  on  this  building 
would  go  fully  fifty  per  cent. 

On  the  opposite  corner  of  Kearny  and  Market  stood  the  Chronicle 
building.  The  old  building,  some  ten  stories  in  height,  was  gutted,  the 
exterior  walls  standing,  but  the  entire  interior  was  cleaned  out  like  a  funnel. 
Whether  this  was  caused  by  the  fire  or  the  shock  of  the  earthquake,  I  do 
not  know.  In  the  section  right  on  the  corner,  all  the  interior  beams  were 
piled  in  the  basement,  from  the  upper  stories,  rivets  being  sheared. 

On  Kearny  street  to  the  north  was  the  new  sixteen-story  annex  to  the 
Chronicle.  This  was  not  completed,  but  the  fire  had  burned  out  what  little 
wood  work  there  might  have  been  in  it.  The  earthquake  had  apparently 
shaken  it  up,  the  visible  evidence  being  the  shaken  and  cracked  brick  pier 
facings,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up.  This  appears  to  be  the  bend- 
ing point  on  all  of  these  tall  buildings, — about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up, 
the  brick  work  and  stone  work  being  crushed,  cracked  and  broken  at  this 
point.  I  should  estimate  the  loss  on  the  old  Chronicle  building  to  be  about 
eighty  per  cent. 

Went  north,  up  Kearny  street,  about  two  blocks.  There  I  found  a  new 
eight-story  structure.  The  Marsden  building,  incompleted,  with  remforced 
concrete  floors  and  all  steel  work  fire-proofed  solid  with  concrete.  This 
building  apparently  had  not  been  damaged  by  the  earthquake,  but  the  terra 
cotta  trimmings  on  the  outside  had  spalied  ofif  on  account  of  the  heat,  and 
Vvdiat  little  wood  work  there  was  in  the  window  frames  had  been  burnt  out. 
All  other  buildings  immediately  around  it  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  they 
being  wooden- joist  construction. 

The  building  on  Post  street,  owned  by  the  Crockers,  and  occupied  by 
the  Sloane  Furniture  Company,  had  all  the  exterior  walls  standing  in  good 
shape.  The  interior  was  burnt  out  by  fire  and  wrecked  apparently  by  dyna- 
mite, the  columns  apparently  sinking  into  the  ground,  carrying  down  with 
them  all  the  beams  and  floors  to  a  center. 

I  understand  that  dynamite  was  used  indiscriminately  on  fire-proof 
and  non-fire-proof  buildings,  the  men  handling  it  not  being  familiar  with 
the  construction  of  the  buildings, — a  useless  waste  of  property. 

I  turned  back  on  Market  street,  down  Montgomery,  to  the  Rialto 
building.  Knowing  this  to  be  a  fire-proof  building,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
this  a  wreck.  The  exterior  walls  were  all  standing,  apparently  in  good 
shape,  but  the  interior  columns  and  beams  were  sunk  into  the  basement,  and 
the  building  was  open  from  the  basement  to  the  sky.  Here  again  I  was 
told  that  dynamite  had  been  injudiciously  used.  While  the  fire  might  have 
destroyed  everything  burnable  in  the  building,  yet  T  think,  had  it  not  been 
for  dynamite,  the  building  would  remain  structurally  intact.  This  building 
was  fire-proofed  with  concrete  and  had  reinforced  concrete  floors. 

Across  the  street  were  the  remnants  of  the  Crossley  building, — a  pile 
of  debris,  as  were  all  the  buildings  in  this  neighborhood,  excepting  an  eight- 
story  fire-proof  building,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  which  had  not 
been  badly  damaged  by  fire,  but  had  been  shaken  up  by  dynamite ;  the  lower 
story  not  being  burnt  out,  but  the  windows  were  destroyed  and  the  east  wall 
very  much  cracked.  This  was  a  very  narrow  building,  not  more  than  forty 
feet  wide.  Some  said  the  cracking  of  this  wall  was  caused  by  dynamite, 
used  on  the  adjoining  building  which  had  been  blown  to  smithereens. 
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Going-  west  on  Mission  street  to  Third,  we  came  to  the  Ahranison  build- 
ing, a  fire-proof  structure.  This  retained  its  shape,  though  gutted  by  fire. 
And  here  we  can  look  into  the  rear  of  the  fire-proof  buildings  adjoining  the 
Call  building  on  the  west.  The  rear,  of  these  buildings  had  been  wrecked 
by  dynamite. 

Getting  back  on  Market  street,  traveling  west.  I  find  the  walls  of  the 
I'helan  building  standing, — everything  else  gone.  And  on  the  soutli  .side  of 
Market  street  all  that  remained  of  the  magnificent  Pi:irott  building,  the  Em- 
porium ;  the  front  wall  was  standing  intact,  otherwise  the  building  was  a 
ruin.  The  two  lower  stories  of  this  building  were  fire-proof  construction, 
and  above  that,  steel  columns  and  girders  and  wooden  joist.  The  loss  on  this 
building  was  probably  ninety  per  cent. 

Xow,  we  come  to  the  great  Flood  building,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Hald- 
win  Hotel,  twelve  stories  in  height.  This  building  v.as  damaged  on  its  ex- 
terior facing  by  the  earthquake,  the  northwest  corner  of  the  first  story 
stone  facing  being  very  much  shaken  up.  The  east  wall  did  not  show  any 
sign  of  a  crack,  being  entirely  exposed  to  view.  The  fire  damaged  all  the 
rooms  on  the  street  side, — possibly  three-fourths  of  the  entire  number  of 
rooms,  and  entirely  gutted  the  first  story.  The  bottom  of  the  tile  arches,  and 
the  tile  fire-proofing  columns,  in  some  places,  had  fallen  off.  The  Western 
Banking  room  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Powell,  while  greatly  damaged, 
could  be  put  in  shape  for  use  very  quickly.  The  safe  deposit  room  in  the 
basement  was  little  damaged. 

Up  Ellis  street  stands  the  Hamilton  Hotel,  a  building  ten  or  twelve 
stories  in  height,  very  narrow,  being  not  more  than  forty  feet  wide.  This 
holds  its  shape  well,  but  was  entirely  gutted  by  fire. 

Going  up  Powell  street  to  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  we  find  the  fire  had 
gutted  this  beautiful  structure,  and  the  earthquake  left  its  marks  by  shat- 
tering the  stone  facing,  the  bending  movement  of  the  structure  to  the  north 
and  south  apparently  crushing  and  cracking  the  stone  facing  and  brick- 
work, in  the  same  manner  as  the  overloading  of  a  brick  or  stone  pier. 

All  the  buildings  around  Union  Square  are  gone.  The  new  steel  frame 
of  the  Butler  building,  being  some  eight  stories  high,  just  up,  the  lower  story 
partly  enclosed  with  masonry,  at  the  corner  of  Stockton  and  Geary,  was 
standing  in  good  shape,  apparently  uninjured  by  the  earthquake  or  fire. 
This  can  only  be  definitely  determined  by  close  examination. 

Also,  a  little  further  down  on  Geary  street,  was  standing  the  sixteen- 
story  skeleton  steel-frame  of  the  W'hittell  building,  about  fifty  feet  square, 
not  enclosed  in  any  manner.  This  frame  apparently  stood  the  earthquake 
and  fire  w4th  little  material  injury. 

Going  out  on  Market  street,  we  come  to  the  ^Market  Street  Bank  build- 
ing, owned.  I  believe,  by  the  Crocker  estate.  This  building  apparently  was 
the  least  damaged  by  the  fire,  of  any  standing.  It  is  a  fire-proof  building. 
The  earthquake  shook  up  the  brick  facing.  The  banking  room  on  the  cor- 
ner was  fit  for  occupancy,  except  all  glass  was  broken.  This  was  done.  I 
believe,  by  the  dynamite,  or,  maybe,  the  heat  from  the  Odd  Fellows"  building 
across  the  street.  The  walls  of  this  building  were  standing,  though  it  was 
entirely  gutted  by  fire,  being  wooden- joist  construction. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Market  Street  Bank  building  is  the  new  Post  Ot^ce. 
The  ground  all  around  iiad  sunk  out  of  sha])e,  from  one  to  two  feet,  leaving 
the  sidewalk  and  everything  resting  on  the  ground,  in  bad  shape.  The  Post 
Office  Building  itself  is  damaged  by  earthquake,  bui  not  very  extensively 
the  granite  facing  in  many  places  being  cracked  and  spalled ;  the  arch  stones 
being  broken  as  though  the  rocking  motion  of  the  earthquake  had  cau.sed 
enormous  stresses,  and  in  one  place  a  stone  had  been  squeezed  out.     On  the 


Palace  Hotel  AJter  the  Fire.        The  Best  in  Brick  Construction.        Extant  in  the  Early  Seventies  and  Believed 
Fire-proof  From  the  Lessons  Taught  by  the  Chicago  Fire. 


City  Hall  Before  the  Fire.     An  Example  oj  Poor  Construction. 
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The  Baker  and  Hamilton  Building.     Typical  Example  of  a  Class  "B"  Building  After  the  Fire. 


northwest  and  southeast  corners,  there  was  most  evidence  of  the  movement 
caused  by  the  earthquake.  The  interior  plastering  was  shaken  off  and  many 
slabs  of  marble  shaken  down.  The  fire  did  no  damage  to  this  building,  ex- 
cept on  the  north  side,  toward  the  buildings  fronting  on  Market  street,  which 
were  all  destroyed  by  fire ;  here  the  windows  were  broken  and  wood  work 
blistered.  The  usual  open  spaces,  solid  construction,  low  stories  and  small 
openings  of  Government  buildings,  protected  the  structure. 

Going  back  to  the  Mint  building,  I  found  it  little  injured  by  the  earth- 
quake, apparently,  excepting  the  smoke-stack  was  shaken  down.  The  fire 
had  burned  the  window  frames  and  windows  on  the  north  side ;  otherwise 
the  building  appeared  to  be  uninjured.  The  usual  low  height  and  open 
spaces  had  been  effective  in  protecting  the  building. 

Going  farther  west  on  j\Iission  street,  we  came  to  a  seven-story  build- 
ing, just  about  completed,  about  forty  feet  in  width,  for  the  Coffin  Company. 
This  building  was  apparently  uninjured  by  the  earthquake,  as  far  as  I  could 
see.  The  fire  had  burned  out  the  wooden  frames  and  had  spalled  the  stone 
work  on  Mission  street  front. 

Getting  back  to  Market  street,  we  came  to  the  City  Hall.  This  building 
apparently  shows  greater  effect  of  the  earthquake  than  any  other,  the  whole 
upper  story  being  thrown  down,  and  all  of  the  mason  work,  cast-iron  col- 
umns, etc.,  of  the  tower,  up  to  the  springing  of  the  dome,  shaken  or  thrown 
down. 

The  Hall  of  Records  was  apparently  uninjured  by  the  earthquake.  Fire 
swept  through  this  building,  eating  up  what  little  wood  work  there  was  in  it, 
it  being  a  fire-proof  structure.  A  view  of  this  building  would  create  the 
impression,  from  its  solid  construction,  that  all  other  buildings  in  San  Fran- 
cisco must  have  been  shaken  down  ;  but  only  the  older  and  inferior-con- 
structed buildings  had  been  damaged  anywise  near  in  the  same  proportion 
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as  this  building.  I  think  the  weight  of  the  roof  and  the  rocking  motion  of 
the  earthquake  threw  out  the  wahs,  the  roof  having  steel  trusses  spanning 
from  wall  to  wall,,  and  the  walls  being  simply  heavy  masonry  walls.  The 
walls  did  not  shear  off  square,  but  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  stepping 
down  with  the  brick  work  at  the  level  of  the  second-floor  joist.  This  Intild- 
ing  had  a  high  basement,  first  story  and  a  second  story. 

I  went  across  to  look  at  the  beautiful  one-story  JTibernia  Bank  building. 
The  earthquake  had  not  injured  it,  but  fire  had  ruined  it.  Ijcing  a  granite 
structure,  the  stones  toward  the  Grant  building  had  all  melted  or  spalled 
oft'.  This  building  was  free,  a  large  vacant  lot  being  on  the  north  and  w'est 
and  the  two  streets  on  the  south  and  east ;  but  the  heat  from  the  six-story 
Grant  building — a  wooden-joist  structure,  cast-iron  columns,  inferior  con- 
struction— had  caused  the  destruction  of  the  Hibernia  bank.  The  loss  on 
the  bank  building  is,  perhaps,  about  forty  per  cent. 

Going  out  Market  street  to  Valencia,  to  Dolores  street,  I  reached  the 
limit  of  the  fire  area.  The  limit  of  the  fire  area  appears  to  have  been  the 
limit  of  brick  buildings.  Apparently  this  fire  destroyed  ninety-nine  per  cent 
of  all  the  brick  buildings  and  gutted  all  of  the  fire-proof  buildings,  in  San 
Francisco.  All  that  are  left  are  the  frame  buildings  in  the  residence  district, 
west  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  west  of  Dolores  street  and  south  of  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway.  Everything  else  to  the  bay  is  destroyed,  except- 
ing a  few  frame  buildings  on  the  top  of  Telegraph  Hill  and  Russian  Hill. 

At  the  top  of  Nob  Hill,  the  magnificent  Fairmont  Hotel,  isolated  at 
east  three  hundred  feet  from  any  other  building,  had  all  the  wood  work 
destroyed  by  fire.  This  structure  was  nearing  completion  and  would  have 
been  ready  for  occupancy  this  fall.  It  has  a  concrete  base  and  steel  frame, 
the  concrete  extending  to  the  top  of  the  granite,  forming  backing  for  the 
granite.  Above  this  the  steel  frame  is  enclosed  with  brick  and  faced  with 
terra  cotta.  The  earthquake  showed  no  apparent  effect  on  the  concrete 
base  or  granite,  but  above  the  Hne  of  the  concrete  backing  and  granite  fac- 
ing on  the  northwest  side,  the  terra  cotta  was  cracked  and  shattered,  show- 
ing the  crushing  force  of  the  rocking  movement  of  the  earthquake. 

P^rom  this  point  we  could  get  a  clear  sweep  in  every  direction,  of  the 
fire  zone.  Desolation  in  every  direction.  All  I  could  compare  it  to  is  a  for- 
est fire,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  the  ruins  stand- 
ing up  like  great,  gaunt,  skeleton  stumps. 

Before  I  finish,  I  must  refer  to  the  four-story  building  occupied  by  the 
California  Electric  Company,  at  642  Folsom  street.  This  building  was 
about  150  feet  square,  and  a  brick  structure,  the  interior  being  of  wooden- 
joist  construction.  The  buildings  around  it  were  all  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
the  buildings  were  not  very  large.  There  was  a  vacant  street  on  the  south, 
a  single  one-story  frame  building  on  the  east,  which  was  destroyed,  on  the 
north  an  alley,  and  on  the  west  a  private  yard  about  thirty  feet  in  width. 
This  building  was  little  damaged  by  earthquake,  the  north  fire  wall  being 
shaken  out. 

All  windows  in  this  building  were  provided  with  galvanized  iron  frames 
and  sash  and  wire  glass.  There  were  exterior  doors  in  the  basement,  adjoin- 
ing the  frame  building,  covered  with  tin.  These  doors  were  charred,  but 
retained  their  form  and  strength.  The  wire  glass  on  the  west  and  north 
was  cracked,  but  retained  its  form  and  protective  qualities.  This  building 
stood  out  alone,  uninjured  by  the  fire,  excepting  the  cracked  glass,  and  little 
injured  by  earthquake.  Everything  around  gone.  And  standing  up  was 
the  10,000-gallon  steel  tank  twenty  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  building,  su'p- 
ported  on  T-shaped  brick  walls.     Another  evidence  that  buildings  built  on 
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solid   foundation   were  not  su  much  affected  l)y   ilie   eartli(|uake.     This   is 
rather  high  ground  and  not  far  to  bedrock. 

I  might  say  that  1  visited  San  Jose,  taking  in  all  the  principal  streets. 
I  noticed  here  that  the  damage  was  greatest  to  the  inferior-constructed 
buildings, — brick,  stone  and  frame.  In  many  instances  the  buildings  were 
shaken  out  of  plumb,  the  front  shaken  out,  and  fire  walls  gone.  The  Court 
House  was  greatly  ckunaged,  although  it  held  its  shape,  the  walls  on  the 
north  side  being  crushed  at  the  first-story  level,  by  the  rocking  motion.  The 
frame  buildings  injured,  were  wrecked  by  the  giving  away  of  the  underpin- 
ning, whether  brick  or  wood.  These  were  all  old  buildings,  and  I  think  the 
wood  work  of  the  foundations  had  rotted  out  and  did  not  have  their  full 
strength,  so  that  when  the  rocking  motion  came,  they  simply  collapsed. 

CEMENT  BLOCKS  NO  GOOD. 

1  went  to  Palo  Alto,  and  there  it  was  thoroughly  demonstrated  that 
hollow  block  construction  was  no  good.  One  two-story  and  one  three-story 
building  of  hollow  concrete  block  construction  had  collapsed.  The  rocking 
motion  had  thrown  the  walls  down  right  flush  wit'.i  the  ground  level,  not 
one  stone  being  left  above  the  ground  level. 

To  conclude :  I  believe  that  the  full  steel-frame  and  the  reinforced  con- 
crete buildings  to  be  as  nearly  earthquake-proof  as  possible.  That  the  more 
rigid  md  homogeneous  a  building  can  be  made,  the  better  it  will  stand 
earthquake ;  that  a  brick  building  from  being  composed  of  a  multiplicity  of 
separate  pieces,  is  not  good  construction  for  earthquake,  unless  thoroughly 
bonded  and  tied,  and  the  brick  work  well  laid  in  cement  mortar,  and  the 
walls  heavy ;  nor  yet  stone  buildings  or  veneered  buildings.  That  concrete 
is  fully  as  good,  and,  perhaps,  better  for  fire  protection  than  tile.  Tliat  con- 
crete for  filling  between  beams,  especially  when  used  as  a  monolithic  floor, 
reinforced  with  steel,  is  better  for  earthquake  or  fire  protection  than  hollow 
tile  filling  or  flooring,  and  not  only  will  resist  crushing,  but  distortion,  better 
than  tile.  That  the  destruction  of  San  Francisco  by  fire  w^as  primarily 
caused  by  the  earthquake,  which  started  innumerable  fires,  which  burnt  up 
the  inferior-constructed  buildings  siuTounding  the  well-constructed  build- 
ings, setting  fire  to,  and  destroying  well-constructed  buildings  and  gutting 
all  the  fire-proof  buildings.  That  if  it  were  possible  to  eliminate  all  the  old 
frame  buildings  and  highly  inflammable  structures  from  the  congested  dis- 
trict of  our  cities,  conflagrations  would  be  hardly  possible,  as  fire  starting 
m  a  good  building  would  be  slow-burning  and  under  control  before  it  could 
get  a  start.  That  every  effort  should  be  made  to  eliminate  the  frame  and 
inflammable  inferior  structures  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  congested 
district,  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  is,  to  reduce  their  earning  power.  So 
long  as  this  class  of  buildings  earns  a  greater  percentage  on  their  value 
than  the  high-class  improvements,  so  long  will  they  stay.  Cut  off  their 
earning  power  and  they  will  go.  Prevent  any  imprpvements,  repairs  or  al- 
terations to  this  sort  of  structure,  and  their  time  is  limited.  The  value  of 
wide  streets  at  frec[uent  intervals,  to  give  facility  for  curbing  and  fighting 
fire,  was  demonstrated  by  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Market  streets.  If  the 
fire  had  not  been  started  on  the  north  of  Market  street  as  well  as  the  south. 
I  believe  it  could  have  been  confined  to  the  south  of  Alarket  street.  But  the 
fire  crept  up  on  both  sides  of  Market  street,  and  v»as  not  stopped  until  it 
reached  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Dolores  street, — both  wide  streets. 

My  observation  has  shown  me  that  metal  frames  and  sash  and  wire 
glass,  and  wood  doors  covered  with  metal,  are  a  reasonable  protection 
against  fire.  That  the  steel  frame  and  reinforced  concrete  only  can  be  called 
fire-proof  construction.     That  a  brick  building,  to  be  effective,  must  have 
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cross  walls, — the  more  the  better.  See  the  Palace  Hotel.  That  a  good,  well- 
built  brick  building,  even  with  wooden  joists,  must  not  necessarily  be  shaken 
down  by  earthquake  or  burned  by  fire. 

That  even  in  a  conflagration  or  an  earthquake,  good  workmanship  and 
good  construction  are  great  factors  in  preventing  the  building  from  being 
destroyed. 

Buildings  erected  on  alluvial  roil,  loam,  sand  or  made  ground  suffered 
more  from  earthquake  than  any  other. 


o      o 
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Fig.  1.      Pacific  States  Telephone  Building  on  Busk  Street  Near  Kearny.       The  Side  of  the 
Building  is  Supported  by  Reinforced  Concrete  Cantilei'er  Slabs.    A.  A.  Cantin,  Architect 
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Passing  of  the  Stone  Cornice  and  Finials 

By  HARRY  LARKIN 
Member  of  Technical  Society  of  tiie  Pacific  Coast 

THE  conflagration,  long  predicted   for   San   Francisco,  has  come,  but 
not  in  the  manner  or  in  the  locahty  looked  for.     This  wooden  city  of 
ours  has  long  been  looked  upon  with  wonder  by  residents  of  other 
States  and  they  could  see  in  their  minds  eye,  the  resident  sections  being 
wiped  out  by  fire,  aided  by  our  high  winds. 

This  catastrophe  has  taught  many  lessons  that  architects  and  builders 
must  bear  in  mind  while  re-constructing  the  city.  It  is  apparent  that  brick 
and  stone  buildings  are  little  more  fire-proof  than  wood  construction  in  a 
big  conflagration,  and  the  comparative  amount  of  damage  done  by  the  earth- 
quake was  largely  in  favor  of  wood  construction.  The  well  braced  wooden 
residences,  resting  on  good  foundations  suffered  very  little  from  the  tremor. 

The  best  built  brick  and  stone  buildings  all  suffered  before  the  fire 
reached  them.  As  an  illustration,  a  portion  of  the  Crocker  Estate  building 
at  the  south-easterly  corner  of  First  and  Mission  streets,  collapsed  in  the 
first  shake,  although  it  was  considered  one  of  the  best  built,  modern,  fire- 
proof constructed  buildings  in  the  city.  The  placing  of  heavy  weights  of 
stone  at  high  points,  such  as  cornices  and  finials,  had  done  a  great  amount  of 
damage  in  falling.  At  the  Stanford  Memorial  Chapel,  more  damage  was 
done  by  these  weights  crushing  their  way  through  roofs,  etc.,  than  by  the 
actual  racking  of  the  building. 

To  quote  Grover  Cleveland :  "It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory  that  con- 
fronts us  now."  We  must  put  our  wooden  buildings  on  good  foundations, 
avoid  high  basements  without  cross  partitions,  and  brace  the  buildings  from 
every  point.  In  brick  construction  cross  walls  and  anchors  must  be  used 
and  a  more  perfect  bond  made  with  the  veneer  of  stone  or  face  brick. 

Now  is  our  opportunity  to  prove  the  old  adage :  "Everything  is  for  the 
best."  The  architects,  engineers  and  builders  have  a  clean  field.  Here  is 
the  chance  to  cover  the  best  suited  part  of  San  Francisco  with  apartment 
houses  and  hotels — that  district  lately  occupied  by  Chinatown  and  Telegraph 
Hill.  Now  is  the  chance  to  put  all  the  wholesale  houses  on  the  flat  ground 
close  to  rail  and  water  transportation  in  the  Tar  Flat  district ;  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  The  Dumps,  beyond  Channel  street,  at  the  Po- 
trero  and  out  Division  and  Harrison  streets ;  and  the  banks  and  ofliices  from 
Montgomery  street  to  the  water-front. 

Now  is  the  time  to  carry  out  Mr.  Burnham's  ideas  for  parks  and  wade 
boulevards  with  civic  centers.  Salt  water  reservoirs  should  be  placed  at 
all  high  points,  each  with  its  independent  pumping  station  and  distributing 
system  for  fire  protection.  Artistic  overhead  trolley  lines  should  replace  the 
antequated  cable  roads  and  a  liberal  policy  adopted  by  the  administration  that 
will  encourage  capitalists  to  .use  their  best  endeavors  to  lieautify  the  city 
while  investing  their  money. 

■  We  must  all  forget  our  personal  prejudices  and  work  as  a  unite  with 
the  object  in  view  of  making  the  New  San  Francisco  the  model  city  of  the 
world  for  beauty  and  convenience.  The  site  and  surroundings  will  permit,  in 
fact  they  cannot  be  excelled.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  spirit.  Let  us,  one  and 
all,  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  in  five  years  San  Francisco  will  be  our 
pride,  more  than  ever  it  was. 
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The  Kohl  or  Hayward  Building  at  Montgomery  and  California  Streets.  This  Building 
is  a  Class  "A  "  Fire  Proof  Structure  With  Metal  IVindoiv  Casings.  The  Seven  Upper 
Stories  Were  Not  Damaged  in  the  Least  by  Fire  and  the  Building  Was  Uninjured  hy 
the  Earthquake 
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How  the  Earthquake  Affected  Certain   Buildings 

By  MAURICE  COUCHOT,  C.  E. 

OX  Wednesday,  April  i<Sih,  at  5:13  a.  m.,  San  Francisco  was  shaken  by 
a  violent  earthquake  which  did  considerable  damajje  to  some  of  the 
buildings.     It  was  the   w  riter's  good  fortune  to  be  ui  the  city  im- 
mediately after  the  shock  and  to  be  able  to  make  an  inspection  of  some  o\ 
the  effects  of  the  earthquake  on  the  different  classes  of  buildings. 

The  Class  "A"  building,  having  a  steel  frame,  withstood  the  temblor 
very  well.  This  class  of  buildings,  when  properly  designed  for  dead,  live 
and  Vvind  loads,  thoroughly  braced  and  rigidly  connected  and  riveted,  with 
(leep  girders  and  gusset  plate  connections,  can  be  entirely  depended  upon  to 
resist  the  action  ot  seismic  disturbance,  even  if  such  would  be  of  larger  in- 
tensity than  the  last  one. 

The  only  apparent  damage  in  all  the  sky  scrapers  was  very  slight  and 
consisted  mostly  of  a  crushing,  splitting  or  spalling  of  some  of  the  veneer 
stone  work  at  tlie  extreme  corner  piers  when  the  piers  rested  directly  on  the 
foundation.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  St.  Francis,  the  Flood  building  and 
the  Kohl  building. 

In  other  cases  the  damage  was  in  the  very  well  defined  characteristic  of 
a  cross  indicating  a  swaying  or  possibly  twisting  movement  inducing  dia- 
gonal strains  in  ilie  masonry  in  some  of  the  piers — the  masonry  not  uemg 
able  to  resist  diagonal  tension  would  crack  normally  to  the  strains.  This  \^ 
very  apparent  in  the  new  Chronicle,  the  F^airmont  Hotel  and  the  Monadnock. 

The  Call,  Crocker,  Shreve,  Union  Trust,  Merchants  iLxchange,  MilLs 
and  Mutual  Savings  Bank  buildings  were  practically  uninjured  except  for 
some  of  the  plaster  being  knocked  down,  and  some  of  the  lintels  slightly 
cracked  or  the  joints  had  slightly  opened. 

Even  some  of  the  steel  frame  buildings  which  the  writer  knew  to  be  oi 
])oor  design,  where  no  provision  had  been  made  for  wind  stresses  and  the 
connections  were  of  the  shelf  type,  affording  the  minimum  amount  of 
stiffness,  these  stood  the  shock  very  well,  the  only  apparent  indica- 
tions being  of  larger  amounts  of  plaster  destroyed  and  more  stone  ve- 
neer disjointed.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  stone  cornices  of  belt 
courses  of  the  above  buildings  stood  so  well. 

The  Class  "B"  buildings,  as  built  previously,  were,  and  will  be  (if  built 
again  on  the  same  laws),  a  constant  danger.  They  were  nearly  all  cracked 
by  the  shock,  not  necessarily  so  as  to  be  torn  down,  but  enough  to  show  thai 
the  construction  is  faulty.  The  main  reasons  that  I  can  give  are  very  poor 
workmanship,  the  absolute  worthlessness  of  lime  mortar  and  in  many  a  case, 
faulty  designs,  lack  of  proper  supervision  and  enforcement  of  specifications 
and  city  ordinances,  and  the  tendency  of  slighting  work  and  trying  to  do 
work  cheap.  I  may  be  blunt  in  my  assertions,  but  I  stand  for  what  I  saw, 
and  I  am  speaking  the  truth. 

The  frame  buildings  stood  very  well,  and  are  absolutely  .-afe  below  three 
stories  as  long  as  the  foundations  are  properly  built.  So  much  for  the  earth- 
(luake. 

In  regard  to  the  fire,  we  have  passed  through  the  same  experience  as 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Buft'alo  and  Chicago.  The  same  faults  have  been  em- 
phasized, and,  wdiile  it  is  a  costly  lesson,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  writer  that  all 
that  are  and  will  be  engaged  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  will  profit  by  it. 

In  a  conflagration  of  this  magnitude,  hardly  any  building  material  or 
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combination  of  materials  may  be  said  to  be  fire-proof.  Our  big  sky-scrapers, 
our  pride,  have  all  been  more  or  less  damaged.  Wherever  the  steel  frame 
was  strongly  designed  and  properly  protected  they  stood  the  fire  well,  but 
where  not  protected,  they  failed — a  thing  that  should  never  have  occurred. 

The  only  protection  that  can  be  said  to  protect  steel  frame  thoroughly  is 
to  have  it  absolutely  incased  in  concrete,  having  all  metal  at  least  2^^  inches 
imbedded — it  will  give  the  steel  frame  a  protection  and  a  rigidity  not  other- 
wise obtained. 

Concrete  has  stood  best  of  any  material,  as  was  the  case  in  Boston  and 
Baltimore.  Common  brick  has  failed  more  than  I  ever  expected.  Terra 
cotta  for  floors  is  a  failure.  In  the  partition  it  has  also  failed,  due  a  great 
deal  to  the  lack  of  stififness  and  not  being  keyed,  and  to  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  openings  with  v.'ooden  frames. 

The  plaster  partitions,  either  hollow  or  solid,  have  failed.  They  would 
not  have  failed  had  slag  or  cinder  concrete  been  used  instead  of  lime  or 
plaster  mortar,  which  turns  to  sand  when  exposed  to  fire. 

The  main  cause  of  failure  of  the  metal  lath  partition  is  the  omission 
of  plaster  at  the  base  at  the  chair  rail,  at  the  picture  mould  and  the  ab- 
surd connection  of  a  steel  stud  to  a  wooden  slipper  or  head  plate. 

Granite,  marble  and  sandstone  have  all  gone  to  pieces  when  exposed  to 
heat.  Pressed  brick  has  stood  best  of  all.  Terra  cotta  decorations  come  next, 
when  not  too  much  decorated,  hard  and  well  burnt. 

In  regard  to  brick  work,  brick  should  be  bonded  every  course.  On  the 
line  of  the  Fleming  bond  with  a  course  of  headers  and  sketchers  every  course. 
To  lime  mortar  should  be  added  cement  in  the  proportion  of  half  and 
half,  or  even  more.  Brick  should  be  wetted.  This  would  increase  the 
cost  slightly,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  investment  and  a  very 
good  and  cheap  insurance.  Clipped  course  for  bonding  pressed  bricks 
should  be  entirely  condemned,  as  the  result  has  been  seen  in  one  of  our 
biggest  buildings.  The  whole  side  from  the  second  story  to  the 
eleventh  was  entirely  stripped  because  the  4-inch  veneer  had  only  been 
bonded  to  the  backing  by  a  clipped  course   every  tenth  course. 

Reinforced  concrete  had  but  few  examples  in  the  calamity,  but  as  few 
as  they  were,  they  all  stood  the  earthquake  and  the  few  that  ^^'ere  through  the 
fire  came  out  hardly  injured. 

The  Museum  in  the  Academy  of  Science  on  Market  street  is  a  good 
example.  This  was  built  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  Ransome,  as  was  also 
the  borax  works  in  Alameda.  The  Bekins  Warehouse  at  West  Mission  and 
Thirteenth  streets  is  another  example.  This  building  was  in  course  of  con- 
struction.   The  brick  work  is  shattered,  but  the  concrete  work  is  intact. 

The  city  ordinances  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  very  able  committee  for 
revision.  They  ought  to  be  made  very  liberal,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
strict,  as  building  laws  are  not  made  to  tell  a  good  architect  or  builder  what 
to  do,  but  to  prevent  a  bad  design  and  a  poor  construction  and  are  to  insure 
safety  for  the  owners. 

A  Bureau  of  Inspection,  composed  of  architects,  engineers  and  inspec- 
tors, directly  under  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  should  be  empowered  to 
examine  all  plans  submitted  and  see  that  the  laws  are  complied  with.  It 
may  also  be  said  that  it  is  not  possible  that  such  another  conflagration  will 
again  happen  as  the  new  condition  will  be  entirely  dififerent.  We  will  not 
see  any  more  some  splendid  building  like  the  Call,  Crocker,  Slireve  or  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  entirely  surrounded  by  low  buildings  of  a  very  inflamable 
character.  Every  building  rebuilt  in  the  burnt  district  v>'ill  be  of  very  sub- 
stantial construction  and  will  be  a  protection  to  one  another  and  prevent 
any  rapid  spreading  of  fire. 
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H(nu  the  Earthquake  Cracked  the   Stone  Piers   in   the  New  Jame%    Flood 
Building  Albert  Pissis,  Architect 


Structural  Lessons  of  the  Earthquake  Disturbance 

By  CHARLES  DERLETH,  Jr., 
Associate  Professor  of  Structural  Engineering,  University  of  California. 

NEARLY  five  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  fatal  eartliqtiakc  clay,  and 
everybody  has  been  busy  helping-  on  the  one  hand  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos,  and  studying'  on  the  other  to  learn  the  lessons  to  be  taught 
b\'  the  earthquake  and  fire  destruction. 

Different  people  have  different  points  of  view.  Therefore  our  great 
calamity  teaches  different  lessons  to  different  classes  of  students.  The  Califor- 
nia Earthquake  Investigating  Commission  is  studying  purely  the  earthquake 
problem  and  is  devoting  itself  to  the  purely  scientific  phenomena.  The  as- 
tronomers and  physicists  are  studying  the  nature  of  the  earth's  crust  in  this 
vicinity.  They  are  investigating  the  structural  problems  of  the  earth's  crust 
with  the  weapons  of  the  geologist.  On  the  other  hand  the  engineers  are  at- 
tacking the  question  in  its  relation  more  directly  to  man  and  to  human 
Vi^orks.  They  are  studying  the  earthquake  resistance  of  buildings  of  differ- 
ent types  of  construction ;  they  are  investigating  the  effects  of  the  temblor  on 
water  works  and  sewers  and  streets,  on  bridges  and  machinery. 
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Neither  purely  scientific  nor  the  entirely  technical  investigations  are 
Mifficient  within  themselves  alone.  To  obtain  the  best  results,  the  various 
investigators,  from  their  different  points  of  view,  must  co-operate  for  mutual 
henefit  and  clearer  understanding.  No  one  individual  or  body  of  individuals 
can  handle  the  whole  problem.  ^luch  time  will  elapse  before  all  the  data 
can  be  collected,  and  more  time  still  will  be  consumed  in  digesting  the  results 
and  formulating  conclusions. 

Geologists  and  physicists  are  anxious  to  learn  the  seat  of  the  disturbance 
and  the  nature  of  the  ruptures  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  They  are  desirous 
of  studying  the  laws  of  transmission  of  earthquake  waves  and  the  effect  of 
different  strata  and  varying  topography  upon  the  intensities  and  directions 
of  shock.  This  earthquake  is  not  of  the  volcanic  type,  but  belongs  rather  to 
those  phenomena  which  associate  themselves  with  mountain  making  forces. 
The  coast  ranges  are  young  and  are  growing,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  for  that 
reason  is  from  time  to  time  more  or  less  subject  to  crustal  stress.  When 
this  stress  in  any  locality  exceeds  the  strength  of  the  rocks  some  type  of 
slipping  or  movement  must  take  place.  The  earthquake  of  April  i8th  ap- 
pears to  be  the  result  of  a  very  complex  system  of  crust  movements  and  the 
physicists  are  anxious  to  attack  a  problem  which  it  is  presumed  will  add 
much  to  our  present  knowledge  of  seismology. 

Manufacturers,  contractors  and  engineers  in  their  field  are  anxious  to 
learn  of  the  destructive  tendencies  of  earthquakes  and  how  different  struc- 
tures, different  material  and  different  grades  of  workmanship  have  behaved. 
Since  this  earthquake  was  followed  by  a  great  conflagration  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, they  are  further  anxious  to  study  the  fire-resisting  qualities  of  differ- 
ent types  of  structures  and  of  the  component  substances  of  which  they  are 
made. 

Less  than  five  weeks,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  have  elapsed  since 
the  beginning  of  this  active  investigation  and  the  time  really  is  not  ripe  to 
state  final  conclusions,  and  yet  hypotheses  and  conclusions  are  to  some  extent 
at  this  early  date  necessary  in  order  that  they  may  bring  out  discussion  and 
criticism.  On  the  purely  theoretical  side  the  geologist  must  advance  his 
working  hypotheses  regarding  the  nature  of  the  cracks,  the  positions  of  th*? 
lines  of  weakness,  and  the  probable  conditions  of  rupture  and  motion.  On 
the  other  hand  the  representatives  of  the  technical  professions  must  advance 
conclusions  regarding  the  behavior  of  structures  and  materials.  They  may 
not  all  be  right,  but  they  will  bring  forth  argument. 

The  writer  has  examined  the  earthquake  destruction  in  Berkeley  and  Oak- 
land, and  has  visited  the  property  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company.  He 
has  also  spent  nuich  time  in  San  Francisco  examining  the  earthquake  dam- 
age and  fire  ruins.  Confining  himself  to  the  lessons  to  be  learned  in  San 
Francisco  and  vicinity  regarding  the  course  which  should  be  pursued  in  the 
immediate  future  to  insure  in  the  new  San  Francisco  greater  structural 
stability  against  earthquake  vibration  and  more  certain  resistance  to  fire,  the 
following  conclusions  are  advanced.  They  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
final,  but  as  mere  tentative  statements  advanced  as  opinions  which  the  writer 
is  ready  to  change  or  modify  as  discussion  and  criticism  reveal  more  complete 
facts  and  develop  early  observational  errors. 

I.  The  cornices  on  the  top  walls  of  ordinary  brick  and  stone  structures 
5.hould  not  be  heavy  nor  have  great  projection.  The  earthquake  has  gener- 
ally demolished  them.  A  considerable  number  of  lives  have  been  lost  b> 
falling  brick  and  stone  from  these  sources.  In  the  future  cornices  and  top 
walls  should  be  more  securely  anchored  with  metal,  their  masonry  bond 
should  be  made  with  care,  and  cementing  materials  should  be  of  the  highest 
quality. 
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2.  Terra  cotta  and  similar  materials  should  not  be  so  profusely  and 
boldly  used  in  the  future.  They  are  not  ,c^ood  structural  materials.  Thev 
have  been  badly  cracked  by  earthquake  vibration.  The  north  wall  of  the 
E-'airmont  Hotel,  where  it  is  composed  of  terra  cotta,  has  been  miserably 
cracked.  Pressed  brick  work  with  good  mortar  and  a  proper  bond  is  a  far 
stronger  material. 

3.  Wooden  buildings  and  cheap  brick  structures  should  be  discouraged 
in  the  business  section  of  the  city. 

4.  Frame  structures  upon  soft  ground  should  have  carefully  framed 
foundations  to  act  as  units  to  distribute  the  load  as  a  whole ;  such  buildings 
should  have  carefully  constructed  framing  to  prevent  their  collapse. 

5.  Brick  buildings  when  without  steel  work  and  of  light  construction 
sh.ould  have  small  height,  three  to  four  stories  at  the  most.  The  bond  of 
the  brickwork  should  be  carefully  inspected  and  floors  securely  tied.  On 
soft  ground  their  foundations  should  be  even  more  carefully  designed  for 
stiffness  of  framing  and  distributing  power  than  those  for  wooden  build- 
nigs.  Roof  trusses  of  wood  should  be  properly  framed,  and  have  lower 
chord  tension  members,  especially  when  the  trusses  rest  on  brick  walls. 
Faulty  trusses  have  generally  thrust  out  the  brick  work  due  to  the  sinking 
and  spreading  of  the  roof  frames.  The  High  School  building  in  Berkeley 
is  a  typical  example.  Roof  trusses  of  steel  for  school  buildings  ought  to  be 
used  and  not  wooden  trusses.  The  Majestic  Theatre  in  San  Francisco 
clearly  shows  how  such  trusses  have  kept  high  brick  walls  from  collapsing. 

6.  Cheap  lime  mortar  should  be  allowed  in  the  future  for  no  buildings. 
Cement,  with  just  enough  lime  to  make  it  workable,  should  be  more  gener- 
ally insisted  upon.  The  High  School  building  at  Berkeley  again  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  a  lime  mortar  building,  although  the  writer  regrets 
to  state  that  he  could  name  hundreds  of  buildings.  In  the  light  of  what  has 
happened  it  should  be  a  crime  to  use  bad  bond  and  lime  mortar  for  brick 
work  in  school  and  public  buildings,  in  fact  in  all  buildings.  Mortar  has 
been  too  generally  applied  to  dry  brick.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Berke- 
ley may  be  referred  to  with  pleasure  as  an  example  of  the  use  of  cement 
mortar.  Let  contractors  examine  that  building.  Let  them  remember,  too, 
that  it  was  severely  criticised  because  of  its  heavy  steel  framing.  I  do  not 
believe  the  owners  of  the  building  now  regret  the  expenditure  of  extra 
money  for  cement  mortar  or  for  a  few  pounds  of  steel.  Let  the  builders  of 
the  City  Hall  in  San  Francisco  examine  the  excellent  brick  work  with 
cement  mortar  in  the  pumping  stations  and  gate  houses  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company.  I  must  especially  note  the  brick  v.'ork  of  the  waste  way 
gate  house  at  San  Andreas  dam  and  the  brick  tunnel  leading  away  from  it 
which  were  practically  on  the  line  of  fault.  Brick  in  cement  mortar  with 
good  bond  stand  surprisingly  well. 

7.  Brick  buildings  of  greater  height  than  four  stories  should  have 
heavy  walls  and  a  proper  number  of  interior  crosswalks  to  give  lateral  stiflf- 
ness.  The  Appraiser's  building,  or  Custom  House,  was  unharmed  by  the 
earthquake ;  the  Palace  Hotel  stood  the  shock  splendidly,  the  latter  being 
an  excellent  type  of  brick  structure  whose  brick  walls  were  thoroughly  re- 
inforced with  iron  rods. 

8.  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  tliere  were  entirely  too  many  top- 
heavy  and  improperly  braced  brick  and  stone  towers  and  steeples  in  San 
Francisco.  I  believe  where  they  are  merely  ornamental,  thev  should  be  dis- 
couraged as  far  as  possible.  Their  ruins  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  San 
Francisco.     The   Ferrv  tower  micht   have  liad   heavier   diagonal   framing. 


High  School  Building  at  San  Jose  After  the  Earthquake,  April  IS,  1906 


Jacob  Lenzen,  Architect 


Post  Office  at  San  Jose,  After  the  Earthquake.     Original  Height  120  Feet;  45  Feet  Brck:n  Offi 

John  Knox  Taylor.  Government  Archilerl 
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^Fost  towers  lack  in  interior  cross  walls  and  in  the  necessary  steel  frames. 
I  believe  that  reinforced  concrete  where  not  too  boldly  employed,  could  be 
well  adapted  for  these  purposes. 

9.  Important  buildinq^s  like  the  Postoffice  should  not  be  placed  on 
filled  or  treacherous  .e:round. 

10.  His^h  buildin<?s  on  soft  g^round  with  pile  foundations  of  the 
proper  desis^n  have  withstood  the  earthquake  shock  well.  Considering:  the 
nature  of  the  material  on  which  the  Ferry  buildinof  rests,  it  stood  the  shock 
extremely  well,  because  of  its  excellent  pile  foundation.  The  Call  buildinc; 
foundation  represents  another  type  apparently  equally  well  fitted  for  ser- 
vice with  its  particular  conditions  of  foundation  material. 

11.  Reinforced  concrete  should  be  more  respected  in  the  future  by  the 
building;  laws  and  trades  unions  of  San  Francisco.  There  is  no  reason  why 
buildine^s  of  this  type,  designed  by  competent  engineers,  should  not  be  six 
to  eight  stories  in  height. 

12.  Low  buildings  of  this  type  of  construction  would  seem  to  the 
writer  far  better  able  to  resist  earthquake  shocks  than  brick,  ctone  and  frame 
buildings. 

13.  On  soft  ground  footings  for  ordinary  buildings,  too  lieht  to  re- 
quire pile  foundations,  might  have  footings,  foundation  walls  and  cellar  slabs 
of  reinforced  concrete  to  act  as  units  and  give  distributing  power. 

14.  Reinforced  concrete  sewers  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  tlu- 
brick  sewer  destruction  which  has  been  so  generally  meted  out  in  the  made 
ground  of  the  city. 

15.  Important  water  mains  should  avoid  soft  ground  .nnd  when  they 
must  necessarily  pass  from  firmer  to  softer  ground,  they  should  be  provided 
with  flexible  joints  and  cut-offs. 

16.  Important  water  mains  upon  which  the  fire  service  depends  and 
which  must  run  through  the  made  ground,  should  be  riveted  wrought  iron 
or  steel,  have  flexible  joints  at  intervals,  and  be  lodsred  in  tunnels,  say  of 
reinforced  concrete.  Earthquake  disturbances  like  that  which  produced  a 
billow  like  surface  near  the  water  front  misrht  severely  crack  such  tunnels 
without  great  injur}'  to  the  pipes,  due  to  the  properties  of  the  metal,  the 
nature  of  the  joints,  and  the  clear  space  between  the  tunnel  walls  and  the 
pipe.  Such  a  construction  would  further  give  more  probability  of  access  to 
the  pipe  in  case  of  a  calamity. 

17.  Important  net-works  of  pipe  in  the  gridiron  system  might  be  ar- 
raneed  in  more  or  less  independent  units,  arrang-ed  with  respect  to  the  soft 
and  the  firmer  grounds  of  the  city,  so  that  pipes  in  made  ground  could  be 
quickly  separated  from  those  on  a  more  solid  foundation.  The  main  con- 
duits running  from  the  storaee  reservoirs  to  the  city  should  avoid  marsh 
land  as  far  as  possible,  but  where  they  must  necessarily  cross  swamps  and 
marshes,  they  should  be  provided  with  flexible  joints  and  not  be  too  firmly 
blocked  to  their  platforms. 

18.  Erick  chimneys  should  be  built  with  cement  mortar  and  not  be  too 
hieh.  In  many  cases  a  forced  draft  had  better  be  considered.  A  study  of 
reinforced  chimneys  should  be  made  :  I  believe  they  would  withstand  shocks 
much  better  than  brick  ones. 

19.  In  the  business  section  of  the  city.  Class  "A"  buildines  should  be 
encouraged  at  the  expense  of  Class  '"B"  structures.  Skimping  of  steel 
frames  should  meet  with  entire  disapproval.  Diagonal  framing  should 
be  introduced  v.-herever  windows  and  interior  corridors  do  not  prevent. 
Heavy  knee  brace  framing  or  portal  framing  should  receive  more  attention. 
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20.  Steel  columns  should  run  through  more  than  one  floor  and  column 
joints  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  bring  a  minimum  number  at  any  one 
floor  level. 

21.  Cast  iron  columns  should  not  be  used. 

22.  Heavy  stone  ornamentation  should  not  be  hung  to  the  steel  frames 
and  heavy  centralized  supports  on  the  first  floor  should  be  avoided  when 
possible.  I  believe  that  the  Flood  building  is  open  to  criticism  in  these  re- 
spects. Except  on  suitable  firm  ground  buildings  over  twelve  stories  in 
height  would  seem  unwise.  No  expense  should  be  spared  for  foundations 
of  buildings  of  a  greater  height. 

22).  Face  brick  should  be  carefully  bonded  to  the  back  brick  in  Class 
"A"  buildings.  Large  areas  of  face  brick  fell,  for  example,  from  the  west 
wall  of  the  Merchants  Exchange  building  because  of  improper  bond. 

24.  Reinforced  concrete  buildings  of  careful,  honest  and  intelligent  de- 
sign should  be  allowed  to  enter  competition  in  San  Francisco.     See  Note  11. 

25.  Building  laws  of  San  Francisco  should  be  reconstructed  in  the 
light  of  the  Baltimore  fire,  our  earthquake  and  our  conflagration. 

26.  Granite  and  sandstone  have  been  badly  chipped  and  spalled  by  the 
nre.  Terra  cotta  has  not  stood  the  heat  well.  I  have  no  respect  for  this 
latter  material  either  structurally  or  as  a  fire  resisting  medium.  Concrete 
lias  stood  the  heat  splendidly.  Brick  walls  with  lime  mortar  have  thorough- 
ly disintegrated  by  fire.  What  the  earthquake  began  the  fire  finished.  I 
cannot  condemn  the  lime  mortar  too  strongly.  It  has  no  place  in  engineer- 
ing work  and  architects  should  learn  to  listen  to  good  advice. 

2^.     Belgian  block  pavements  have  spalled  miserably. 

28.  Hollow  tile  partitions  in  the  General  Postoffice  have  been  greatly 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake.  In  other  buildings,  notably  the  Mills  building, 
hollow  tile  partitions  and  floors  have  shown  great  weakness  to  fire  from  a 
structural  standpoint,  though  the  individual  blocks  may  have  been  able  to 
s*^and  the  heat.  From  what  I  have  seen  I  am  decidedly  not  an  advocate  of 
hollow  tile  construction  either  from  the  fire  or  the  earthquake  standpoint 
See  also  Notes  2  and  26. 

29.  Almost  invariably  floors  and  partitions  of  reinforced  concrete  have 
withstood  the  temblor  magnificently  and  have  shown  up  excellently  in  the  fire 
test.  By  the  fire  most  all  other  types  of  floors  have  been  thoroughly  disin- 
teerated.  Everywhere  in  the  city  may  be  seen  buildings  standing,  whose 
partitions  and  floors,  where  intact,  prove  to  be  of  concrete  and  reinforced 
work. 

30.  Our  so-called  fire-proof  buildings  have  not  been  protected  by 
proper  window  construction.  The  wooden  window  frames  have  quickly 
Ignited  from  surrounding  fires,  the  ordinary  glass  panes  have  been  quickly 
cracked,  giving  quick  access  of  fire  to  the  interior,  thus  allowing  the  tall 
fire-proof  structures  to  act  like  chimneys  under  forced  draft,  because  of 
the  elevator  shafts ;  and  where  the  floors  and  partitions  have  been  of  sound 
materials  like  concrete,  the  contents  of  the  rooms  and  offices  have  been 
roasted  as  though  they  were  in  ovens  or  furnaces. 

31.  No  structure  is  fire-proof  against  a  great  conflagration.  The  so- 
called  fire-proof  structures  can  only  be  said  to  retard  the  progress  of  fire, 
and  this  they  cannot  do  without  improved  window  design. 

32.  Metal  window  frames,  metal  shutters,  Venetian  blinds,  wire  ribbed 
oflass  windows  and  other  devices  of  this  kind  should  be  more  fashionable  in 
San  Francisco  in  the  future. 

33.  Important  buildings  should  have  roof  tanks  or  cellar  tanks  or  both 
for  water  storage,  with  pumps. 
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34.  Artesian  wells  should  be  encourag^ed. 

35.  High  buildings  like  the  Mills  building,  in  which  the  floors  are  sup- 
ported on  steel  frames,  but  whose  outer  walls  are  self-supporting,  should 
not  be  imitated  in  design  in  the  future.  When  such  a  buildino-  is  badly  shak- 
en or  when  it  has  its  outer  walls  locally  damaged,  repair  is  difficult.  In  Class 
"A"  buildings  where  the  steel  frame  carries  the  wall  of  each  floor  independ- 
ently, such  difficulty  vanishes. 

36.  San  Francisco  should  have  more  wide  streets  like  Van  Ness 
avenue. 

37  The  business  district  should  be  safeguarded  by  a  salt  water  system 
in  addition  to  the  regular  water  supply  for  fire  service ;  and  where  salt  water 
pipes  must  run  through  made  ground,  they  should  be  provided  with  flexible 
joints  and  with  a  tunnel  construction  as  above  suggested  for  main  water 
pipes  ;  or  they  should  be  on  the  surface. 

38.  San  Francisco  needs  a  better  fire  boat  service. 

39.  The  small  distributing  reservoirs  within  the  city  limits  should  be 
connected  with  the  main  conduits  by  suitably  large  pipes  independent  of  the 
regular  gridiron  system.  They  should  be  carefully  designed  and  be  easy  of 
access.  Some  of  the  necessary  delay  in  forcing  water  through  crippled  street 
mains  to  the  various  city  reservoirs  and  pumping  stations  might,  with  the 
above  provisions,  have  been  avoided. 

40.  Class  "B"  buildings  ought  not  to  exist  in  the  main  business  and 
banking  districts  of  the  city,  and  certainly  no  wooden  or  easily  inflammable 
structures  should  surround  expensive  fire-proof  buildings.  In  our  present 
calam^ity  wooden  buildings  have  acted  like  kindling  wood. 

41.  Interior  floors  of  mosaic  or  tile  with  metal  covered  woodwork  add 
to  a  building's  safety  against  fire.     The  Kohl  Building  had  such  an  interior. 

42.  The  eftect  of  hent  and  coM  upon  steel  frames  of  high  buildings  in 
the  regions  of  fiercest  fire  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  types  and 
thickness  of  fire-proofing. 

43.  Electrical  insulation  for  high  tension  transmission  should  be  rig- 
orously inspected. 

44.  Inspection  of  all  classes  of  construction  should  receive  greater  en- 
couragement in  the  future.  Dishonest  work  and  incompetent  design  should 
be  advertised.  San  Francisco  has  paid  dearly  because  she  allowed  bad  con- 
5truction. 

In  the  above  tabulation  the  writer  has  not  intended  to  criticise  any  par- 
ticular building  or  advocate  any  special  type  of  construction.  The  ideas  are 
frankly  advanced  impersonally  and  without  prejudice,  as  th.e  first  impres- 
sions of  a  two-weeks  examination  of  the  ruins.  Only  continued  study  and 
conference  with  others  can  result  in  safe  and  reliable  conclusions. 

000 


Admitted  to  Practice 

At  a  recent  examination  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Architecture, 
the  following  were  granted  certificates  to  practice :  W.  J.  Saunders,  333 
Mason  building,  Los  Angeles;  G.  A.  Goersch,  537  East  Thirty-sixth  street, 
Los  Angeles ;  E.  J-  Burke,  Hellman  building,  Los  Angeles,  and  G.  E.  Berg- 
strom. 
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Resideiue  of  IVilliam  B.   Gester   at    Herkeley.     This    House    Is    Built    of   Rein- 
forced Concrete  and  "Roman  Stone"  and   IVas   Uninjured  by  the  Earthquake 

J  as  A.  Leonard,  Architect 


Reinforced  Concrete  in  the  Earthquake 

I5y  WM.   B.  GESTER,  C.  E. 

THE  architects  and  engineers  of  the  world  are  gathering  with  the  most 
intense  interest  notes  of  every  fact  and  every  experience  possible  in 
connection  with  the  late  disastrous  combination  of  earthquake  and 
contiagration  in  and  about  San  Francisco. 

There  will  be  very  many  records  of  happenings  noted  by  dwellers  in 
structures  of  wood  and  brick  and  stone,  and  in  those  of  steel  frames,  and  tlie 
lessons  derived  therefrom  should  be  numerous  and  valuable. 

Inasmuch  as  my  own  experience  of  the  temblor  was  had  within  the  walls 
of  a  reinforced  concrete  building,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  many  to  have  a 
record  of  the  sensations  felt,  and  the  eiTect  of  the  shaking  upon  the  struc- 
ture. 

An  illustration  of  the  building  accompanies  this  article.  It  is  a  ""story 
and  a  half"  dwelling  located  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Berkeley,  a  few  blocks 
south  from  the  University  of  California. 

The  seismic  disturbance  in  this  district  was  probably  just  about  as  vio- 
lent as  it  was  in  the  University  grounds,  where  accurate  measurements  were 
automatically  recorded.  The  vertical  height  of  the  earth  wave  is  said  to 
have  been  one  inch.  The  intervals  of  the  waves  were  about  one  second,  and 
the  disastrous  portion  of  the  disturbance  lasted  about  one  minute  and  a  half. 
So  this  particular  piece  of  the.  earth's  crust  was  lifted  and  dropped  verti- 
cally, a  distance  of  one  inch,  about  a  hundred  times. 

To  the  uninitiated  this  may  not  carry  an  idea  of  much  impressiveness, 
but  to  all  to  whom  it  was  an  experience,  it  was  one  of  awe,  compelling  a 
peculiar  profound  consciousness  of  infinite  human  insignificance  and  help- 
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lessness.  In  the  house  in  question,  those  of  us  who  could  hold  ourselves  t(i 
side  or  head  or  foot  of  our  beds  did  so.  But  one  of  the  occupants,  an  active, 
athletic  young  fellow  weighing  about  170  pounds,  was  thrown  by  the  shock 
from  his  bed  to  the  floor.  Scrambling  to  his  feet  to  reach  the  door  of  his 
room,  he  was  immediately  landed  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  and  thence  fluni» 
in  a  huddled  heap  into  the  angle  formed  by  floor  and  wall.  Pictures,  furni- 
:ure,  the  chain-hung  electroliers,  everything  not  fastened  to  floor  or  wall 
was  put  into  instantaneous  motion,  the  commotion  and  the  din  being  in- 
describable. 

The  building  itself,  however,  came  through  the  racking  with  so  little 
damage  that  it  serves  as  an  example  of  the  value  of  a  simple  type  of  ferro- 
concrete construction. 

The  foundation  walls,  having  a  base  20  inches  thick,  are  constructed  of 
well-tamped  1-2-5  concrete  made  with  domestic  Portland  cement. 

The  walls  above  the  foundation,  to  the  line  of  the  first  floor  joists,  are 
12  inches  thick,  and  above  this  line  they  are  but  8  inches  thick.  Of  this 
thickness,  2^2  inches  is  a  veneer  of  blocks  of  cast  concrete  known  as  "Roman 
Stone,""  or  Stevens  Cast  Stone,  thoroughly  anchored  by  corrugated  galvan- 
ized iron  ties  to  the  main  body  of  the  wall.  This  "Roman  Stone"  is  made  ot 
poured  concrete,  a  i  to  4  mixture  of  Pacific  Portland  cement  and  finely 
crushed  rock  from  the  California  City  quarries  in  ^larin  County. 

The  main  wall  is  a  well-rammed  1-2-5  concrete,  reinforced  with  vertical 
one-quarter  inch  iron  rods,  spaced  16  inches  apart,  and  tied  horizontally  with 
heavy  baling  wire.  The  outer  walls  and  the  arches  of  the  vestibule  are  of 
solid  blocks  of  "Roman  Stone." 

Except  for  the  arched  vestibule,  the  structure  is  a  monolith,  and  the 
effect  of  the  temblor  is  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  whole  build- 
ing rose  and  fell  as  a  single  mass,  without  creak  or  groan  or  complaining 
strain,  but  with  a  very  solid  impact  it  came  down  after  every  lift,  chunk- 
chunk-chunk,  as  if  it  had  been  a  great  cast  iron  box. 

The  following  damage  was  sufitered  :  One  chimney,  not  the  large  one 
seen  in  the  illustration,  but  a  lighter  one  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  was 
twisted  just  above  the  roof  line,  so  as  to  require  rebuilding.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  this  chimney  was  not  braced  above  the  roof,  and  dififered  but 
Uttle  in  construction  from  thousands  of  others  that  suffered  similarly,  no 
particular  deduction  can  be  drawn. 

The  pointing  of  the  keystones  only,  in  all  the  arches  of  the  vestibule, 
was  cracked  so  as  to  require  repointing.  Xot  a  single  other  joint  in  the 
building  was  disturbed  or  injured  in  the  least,  and  not  a  stone  was  broken 
or  cracked. 

The  joints  of  the  keystones  that  were  loosened  were  so  afifected  because 
(A  lack  of  weight  above  the  arches,  there  being  but  one  course  of  stone 
between  the  top  of  the  arches  and  the  comparatively  light  portico  roof. 

The  principal  deduction  to  be  drawn,  therefore,  from  this  particular  ex- 
perience is  that  reinforced  concrete  wall  construction,  in  its  simplest  form, 
if  onlv  well  done,  is  proof  against  a  more  than  ordinary  severe  earth  crust 
disturbance,  and  that  with  proper  anchorage  and  honest  mortar  joints,  -i 
stone  veneer  will  be  held  to  it  in  absolutely  perfect  condition. 


Fig.  3.     The  Kami  Building  Having  Reinforced  Concrete  Floors.     This  was  I  he  Fn  st  Fit  tid- 
ing on  AfarA-et  Street  to  Be  Re-occupied  After  the  Fire 

Bliss  cUf  Fan  lie,  .Architects 
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How  Reinforced  Concrete  Stood  Earthquake 

and  Fire 

r.y  JOHN  H.  LEONARD,  C.   E. 

THE  great  earthquake  which  occurred  in  San  Francisco  on  the  morn- 
ing- of  the  i8th  of  April,  followed  by  three  days  of  conflagration,  was 
probably  the  most  severe  test  that  modern  building  construction  has 
encountered.  A  great  many  conclusions,  some  of  them  diametric,  will  be 
drawn  by  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  study  the  ruins  o[  this  city.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  ]:)een  unable  to  make  a  personal  study  of  the 
situation  and  who  are  particularly  interested  in  reinforced  concrete,  the 
writer  submits  the  following  views  together  with  such  data  as  he  has  been 
able  to  collect. 

Owing  to  the  antagonistic  building  ordinance,  there  did  not  exist  in 
San  Francisco  an  all  reinforced  concrete  type  of  building  of  sulficient  mag- 
nitude to  make  our  data  complete.  With  but  one  exception,  this  construc- 
tion existed  in  the  burned  district  only  in  the  form  of  floor  construction  and 
fireproofing.  In  other  sections  near  the  city  there  were  small  structures 
built  entirely  of  reinforced  concrete.  These  received  the  full  force  of  the 
earthquake  and  show  no  damage  therefrom.  They  seem  to  have  ridden  the 
waves  of  vibrations,  as  one  occupant  describes  it,  as  though  they  were  so 
many  cast-iron  boxes  rising  and  falling  enbloc,  with  an  entire  absence  of  the 
rumbling  and  grinding  noise  which  was  prevalent  in  all  ether  classes  of 
construction.  Two  notable  instances  of  this  construction  being  the  resi- 
dences of  Wm.  B.  Gester  of  Berkeley  and  Henry  Gervais  of  San  Alateo. 

The  Marsdon  building,  situated  on  Kearney  street,  between  Sutter 
and  Bush  streets  v^as  in  process  of  construction.  It  consists  of 
steel  columns  and  steel  girders,  the  floor  slabs  and  intermediate  beams  being 
of  reinforced  concrete.  The  columns  were  fireproofed  by  being  incased  in 
concrete.  This  building  did  not  suffer  at  all  from  the  fire  test  but  had  a  very 
severe  test  from  the  earthquake  owing  to  its  unbraced  condition.  The 
floors  show  no  cracks  and  the  concrete  on  the  columns  appears  sound  ;  the 
exterior  brick  walls  are  badly  damaged. — Messrs.  Meyer  &  O'Brien,  Archi- 
tects. 

Figure  1  represents  the  Pacific  States  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany's building,  situated  on  Bush  street  near  Kearney.  The  building  is  con- 
structed of  steel  columns  and  beams  with  reinforced  slabs.  The  condition 
of  the  floor  slabs  is  reported  to  be  good.  The  foundation  on  the  side  of  the 
building  shown  in  the  view  consists  of  reinforced  concrete  cantilever  slabs 
and  shows  no  settlement  whatever. — A.  Cantin,  Architect. 

Figure  2  shows  the  Young  building,  at  the  corner  of  Stewart  and 
Market  streets.  This  building  was  within  one  block  of  the  water-front  and 
everything  surrounding  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  as  were  also  its  contents. 
The  floors  were  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  of  the  old  suspension 
type  in  which  the  strap  was  exposed  on  the  underside  of  the  beam.  Their 
general  appearance  indicates  that  they  have  gone  through  terrific  heat  with- 
out appreciable  injury.  The  building  is  on  pile  foundation,  as  it  is  situated 
in  the  portion  of  the  city  that  is  constructed  on  filled  ground.  The  portion 
of  the  street  on  the  corner,  it  will  be  seen,  has  settled  on  this  account  about 
2  minutes.  The  columns  were  protected  with  Expanded  Metal  Lath  and 
plaster  and  seem  to  be  in  very  fair  condition. — Herman  Barth,  Architect. 
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Fig.  i.  The  Yuiing  Building,  Corner  of  SLeuart  and  Market  Streets, 
Showing  AdmiraOle  Londiuun  of  Concrete  Floors  ii'hich  H  ere  Con- 
structed Under  the  Suspension  System  Herman  Barth,  Architect 


The  Aronson  building,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  ^lission 
streets,  is  constructed  of  steel  columns,  girders  and  beams  with  rein- 
forced concrete  floor  slabs.  The  columns  were  fire-proofed  with  tile. 
The  floors  are  all  in  position  and  have  a  good  appearance.  The  fire- 
proofing  of  the  columns  is  in  a  lamentable  condition.  In  the  basement, 
there  were  two  columns  that  were  fire-proofed  with  concrete 
which  are  intact,  while  two  columns.  closely  adjoining,  fire- 
fire-proofed  with  tile,  have  buckled  down  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
one  foot,  from  the  heat.  The  present  condition  of  these  columns  indi- 
cates that  a  large  portion  of  their  estimated  load  must  have  been  relieved  by 
the  arching  action  of  the  floors  above. — Hemmingway  &  Miller,  Architects. 

The  Rialto  building  at  the  corner  of  Xew  Montgomery  and  Mis- 
sion streets,  consists  of  steel  columns  and  girders  with  reinforced  con- 
crete floors.  The  two  corners  suffered  from  an  explosion  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  building,  the  character  of  which  is  unknown.  The  balance 
of  the  floor  work  seems  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  The  foundation 
of  the  building  was  also  of  reinforced  concrete. — Meyer  &  O'Brien, 
Architects. 

Figure  3  is  a  view  of  the  Kann  building,  situated  on  the  south  side 
building  did  great  damage  to  the  rear  portion.  The  portion  extending 
back  from  Market  street  to  a  depth  of  about  70  degrees  is 
excellent  condition.  The  construction  consisted  of  steel  columns, 
girders  and  beams  with  reinforced  concrete  slabs.     It  was  subjected  to 
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Jim-  S.  Ferry  Building,  the  To7ver  nf  ll/iich  II  as  Ikuin  Stiaiiied  hy  lite  Temblor 
and  Is  Ainv  Being  Reconstructed  of  Rein  firced  Concrete  by  the  Pacific  Coti^truction 
Company 


a  very  severe  fire  test,  but  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  mercantile 
building  on  Market  street  to  be  reoccupied  since  the  conflagration. — Bli>> 
&  Faville,  Architects. 

Figures  4  and  5  show  the  effect  of  blasting  on  the  Casa  Calwa 
Wine  Company's  building,  on  Townsend  street,  near  Third.  The  buildings 
to  the  east  and  north  of  this  were  burned  to  the  ground,  i'art  of  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  Casa  Calwa  building  was  caused  by  the  dynamiting  of  the 
adjoining  buildings  in  an  endeavor  to  stop  the  fire  and  shows  the  behavior  of 
the  reinforced  concrete  floors  when  their  span  was  unexpectedly  changed 
from  20  to  40  minutes  by  the  destruction  of  part  of  the  wall.  The  intermedi- 
ate spporting  beam  having  lost  its  wall  support  at  the  outer  end  dropped 
from  beneath  the  slab,  even  tearing  out  some  of  the  reinfcrcing  rods  at- 
tached to  the  intermediate  beam.  The  floor  shows  a  remarkably  small  deflec- 
tion under  existing  circumstances.  The  slab  on  the  second  floor  shows  suffi- 
cient strength  to  support  not  only  its  40-foot  length  but  the  intermediate 
beam  as  well  as  even  when  the  wall  support  for  this  beam  was  destroyed. 
The  construction  of  this  building  consists  of  steel  columns  and  girders  with 
reinforced  concrete  intermediate  beams  and  slabs.  No  other  portion  of  the 
building  has  suffered  any  damage  whatever  and  is  now  being  filled  with  a 
stock  of  wine.  The  foundations  were  also  of  reinforced  concrete. — Messrs. 
Meyer  &  O'Brien,  Architects. 
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Fig.  5.   Interior  I'iew  of  the  hirst  Floor  of  the  Casa  Calwa  Building 

Meyer  &  O'Brien,  Architects 


Figures  6  and  7  are  exterior  and  interior  views  of  the  Bekin  Van 
and  Storage  Company's  building  on  West  Mission  street,  near  Thirteenth. 
This  building  is  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  columns,  girders,  beams 
and  slabs  with  exterior  brick  supporting  walls.  It  was  under  construction 
at  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  there  being  but  three  of  the  six  proposed  floors 
completed.  The  concrete  for  the  basement  floor  and  columns  was  completed 
on  February  ist,  the  second  story  columns  and  second  floor  March  25th,  the 
third  floor  columns  and  third  floor  April  12th.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  concrete  portion  of  the  building  fails  to  reveal  any  sign  of  injury  or 
cracks  as  a  result  of  the  earthquake,  while  the  exterior  (brick)  walls  have 
suffered  severely.  One  bay  at  the  front  of  the  building  was  filled  with 
highly  inflammable  goods  which  were  destroyed  by  the  fire.  The  effect  of 
the  fire  on  the  underside  of  the  second  floor  was  to  pit  the  concrete  only 
sufficiently  to  expose  a  small  portion  of  the  rods  in  a  few  places,  but  did  not 
seem  to  effect  the  strength  of  the  floor.  This  concrete  was  less  than  one 
month  old.  The  owner  of  the  building  intends,  if  the  new  city  ordinance 
will  permit,  to  replace  the  brick  interior  walls  with  reinforced  concrete.  The 
conservatism  of  the  previous  building  ordinances  compelled  him,  much 
against  his  wishes,  to  build  originally  with  brick  exterior  walls. — Ralph 
Warner  Hart,  Architect. 

Figure  8  is  a  view  of  the  Ferry  building,  at  the  foot  of  Market 
street.    The  construction  of  this  building  consists  of  steel  columns,  girders 
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and  intermediate  beams  with  reinforced  concrete  slabs.  The  entire  building 
rests  upon  pile  foundation ;  the  tower  consists  of  steel  columns,  beams  and 
bracing  with  brick  curtain  walls  faced  with  stone.  The  tower  having  been  so 
badly  damaged  by  the  earthquake  its  immediate  reconstruction  was  im- 
perative ;  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  have  r.iready  awarded 
the  contract  to  the  Pacific  Construction  Company  for  its  reconstruction  in 
reinforced  concrete.  All  the  reinforced  concrete  Hoors  in  this  building  were 
found  to  be  in  perfect  condition  and  the  only  necessity  for  even  partially  re- 
stricting the  traffic  in  the  building  was  caused  by  the  failure  in  the  tower. 

There  are  many  other  buildings  constructed  with  reinforced  concrete 
floors  supported  on  steel  girders,  some  with  steel  beams  and  others  with  re- 
inforced concrete  intermediate  beams  which  are  typically  represented  by  the 
views  shown  in  this  number. 

The  reinforced  concrete  bridge  at  Pollasky,  consisting  of  ten  75-foot 
spans,  together  with  wings,  a  total  length  of  780  feet,  shows  no  defect  what- 
ever from  the  earthquake. 

The  112-foot  concrete  arch,  designed  by  the  writer,  which  was  built 
across  Dry  Creek  in  Stanislaus  county,  near  the  city  of  Modesto,  also  passed 
through  the  temblor  without  showing  the  slightest  sign  of  crack  or  failure. 

At  the  present  time,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  informed,  there  has  been  no 
tests  made  on  any  of  the  ruins,  but  preparations  are  now  being  made  to  enter 
into  this  field  of  investigation.  When  this  has  been  completed  very  definite 
information  will  be  obtainable  as  to  the  amount  of  damage,  if  any,  suffered 
by  the  reinforced  concrete  construction. 

An  inquiry  among  architects  and  engineers,  together  with  my  own  ob- 
servations, have  failed  to  reveal  any  instance  of  failure  on  the  part  of  rein- 
forced concrete.  Its  general  behavior  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  the  most 
favorably  considered  material  for  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco  by  the 
investing  public.  This  uniform  expression  of  confidence  by  the  laymen 
becomes  the  more  noticeable  because  of  their  expressed  convictions  of  the 
insecurity  and  danger  of  brick  structures,  based  upon  their  observation  dur- 
ing the  destruction  of  a  city. 

Of  the  damage  occurring  by  the  earthquake  in  San  Francisco,  over  90 
per  cent  of  it  was  visited  on  the  brick  construction.  The  tall  steel  frame 
buildings  of  the  Class  "A"  type  have  inspired  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
through  their  behavior.  However,  before  a  positive  statement  can  be  made 
regarding  their  condition,  a  careful  examination  and  survey  will  have  to  be 
made  of  their  connections.  The  writer  is  aware  of  several  mstances  where 
the  rivets  have  been  sheared  off  entirely,  and  for  that  reason  feels  very  con- 
fident that  the  condition  of  these  buildings  cannot  be  accurately  stated  until 
at  least  the  principal  connections  have  been  stripped  and  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. The  adaption  of  a  method  for  future  connections  in  "Class  A" 
buildings  to  be  built  in  San  Francisco  will  be  greatly  influenced,  if  not  wholly 
controlled,  by  the  conditions  found  to  exist  in  the  present  bui'dings. 

000 

Bjenks:   "They  say  it  isn't  easy  to  keep  a  girl  in  your  kitchen  nowadays, 
but  I've  had  the  same  cook  twenty  years." 

Bjones:   "That  is  a  great  record.      How  did  you  manage  it?" 
Bjenks:   "I  married  her." 

000 

Friends:   "Hello,  old  man!  how  are  you?     I  hear  you've  written   the  very 
latest  novel  of  the  day." 

Author:   "Well,  I  had  at  twelve  o'clock;  but  it's  three  o'clock  now." 
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THE  SPREAD  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE    NEW     CITY,    UNDER    THE    IMPETUS    OF     ITS     RAPID     REBUILDING,    IS 

MOVING     SOUTH,     FILLING     THE    ENTIRE     PENINSULA,     BEING 

HELPED    TREMENDOUSLY     IN    SUBURBAN     EXTENSION 

BY    THE     BAY     SHORE    RAILWAY     CUT-OFF 

By    RuFus    Steele 

Photographs  by   Tibbitts 


AX  FRANCISCO,  a  princi- 
pality upon  a  peninsula, 
began,  on  the  east,  at  the 
water.  Long  ago  the  old 
city  occupied  the  last  foot 
of  dry  sand  at  the  north. 
The  original  outjjosts  at 
the  west  are  to-day  hid- 
den among  growing  blocks 
of  buildings  reaching  to 
where  the  ocean  Avrites  "ne  plus  ultra" 
on  the  beach.  The  new  city  has  seen 
its  only  outlet  to  the  south,  and  in  the 
south,  extending  from  the  bay  shore 
almost  across  the  neck  of  land,  five 
parallel  ranges  of  hills  have  presented  a 
quintuple  obstacle  to  invasion.  San  Fran- 
cisco had  reached  the  stage  where  its 
further  lateral  development  must  lie  in 
the  direction  of  the  most  resistance. 

In  demonstrating  the  ancient  geomet- 
ric axiom  concerning  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points,  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  has  built  lately  a  straight  line 
of  railroad  ten  miles  long,  whose  immed- 
iate result  is  to  double  the  habitable  area 
of  San  Francisco  by  breaking  the  power 


of  these  hills.  In  constructing  the  Bay 
Shore  cut-off  the  railroad  company  was 
moved  by  the  requirements  of  its  traffic 
rather  than  by  the  alluring  project  of 
multiplying  the  foundations  of  a  city. 
Yet  the  result  is  the  same.  It  is  but  a 
further  example  of  the  railroad  furrow- 
ing a  roadbed  into  M-hich  the  tide  of 
history  flows. 

In  the  past  the  Coast  Line  road  has 
wound  northwestward  to  Colma,  and  in  a 
series  of  curves  northeastward  through 
Ocean  View  and  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
proper  to  the  terminus  at  Third  and 
Townsend  streets,  a  distance  of  14.70 
miles.  This  was  imperfect  railroading  for 
several  reasons.  It  was  not  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points.  There  was 
excessive  curvature  and  heavy  grades, 
made  necessary  by  following  the  grades 
of  the  city  streets.  Southbound,  the 
maximum  grade  out  of  San  Francisco 
through  Mission  hills  to  the  summit  at 
Ocean  View,  about  five  miles,  is  158  feet 
per  mile.  Northbound  through  these 
hills  it  is  sixty-eight  feet  per  mile. 
Heav}'    grades    are    also    encountered    in 
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the  San  Bruno  mountains,  and  helper 
locomotives  frequently  were  required  for 
both  freight  and  passenger  trains.  For 
a  considerable  part  of  the  distance  the 
line  is  through  a  thickly-populated  sec- 
tion of  San  Francisco,  the  track  being 
laid  across  blocks  and  through  streets 
crowded  by  traffic.  The  wide  detour  to 
the  west  adds  about  four  miles  to  the 
rails  over  the  distance  in  the  air.  The 
problem  which  a  progressive  railroad 
administration  faced  was  how  to  elim- 
inate distance,  grade,  and  Time,  which 
latter  is  written  upon  modern  railroad 
schedules  with  an  upper-case  T. 

It  is  said  that  when  he  grew  suspicious 
of  the  engineers  he  had  directed  to  make 
a  preliminary  survey  for  the  trans-Sibe- 
rian road,  a  Czar,  now  deceased,  laid  his 
ruler  between  termini  on  the  map,  drew 
a  perfectly  straight  line,  and  ended  the 
audience  with  the  curt  order  to  his  engin- 
eers, "Follow  that!"  A  straight-edge 
laid  between  the  foot  of  Third  street, 
San  Francisco,  and  San  Bruno,  on  a 
topographical  map,  will  indicate  the 
route  of  the  Bay  Shore  cut-off  as  exactly 


as  it  was  practicable  to  build  it.  If  your 
map  happens  to  be  one  of  the  compre- 
hensive papier  mache  affairs  which  are 
seen  in  schoolrooms  and  railroad  offices, 
you  will  find  the  ruler  lofted  by  ridges 
which  cut  it  at  no  less  than  five  points. 
These  represent  the  five  ranges  of  hills — 
ranges  of  barrier  hills  which  have  held 
the  imprisoned  valleys  safe  from  occu- 
pancy by  the  spreading  metropolis,  San 
Francisco.  The  power  of  the  hills  has 
been  broken  by  driving  five  tunnels, 
aggregating  two  miles  in  length,  through 
their  resisting  bases. 

Through  this  five-chambered  gate  San 
Francisco  will  expand ! 

As  the  day  approaches  when  this  cut- 
off will  be  christened  by  gusts  of  steam 
and  inducted  into  the  schedule  to  the 
shrieking  of  whistles,  what  follows  ? 
The  answer  is  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  story.  Immediately  nineteen 
towns — from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose 
— will  feel  the  substantial  advantage  of 
seventeen  minutes  saved  in  coming  to 
"the  city"  and  in  returning  home.  At 
Visitacion    Point   "the   hump   yard"   will 
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begin  operations,  which  means  tliat  the 
dispatching  of  the  vast  volume  of  freight 
shipped  out  of  the  metropolis  will  be 
greatly  expedited.  On  the  day  that  the 
first  train  rolls  southward  through  the 
tunnels  an  inviting  area  as  large  as  that 
which  it  now  occupies  will  be  thrown 
open  to  San  Francisco;  and  though  the 
land  may  not  be  had  as  cheaply,  this  will 
be  an  event  surpassing  in  importance  all 
the  o]iening  of  Indian  reservations  to 
settlement  that  the  Government  has  done 
in  a  decade. 

That  foui;  miles  eliminated  and  that 
seventeen  minutes  saved  will  add  a  daily 
and  substantial  balance  to  the  account 
of  San  Bruno,  Millbrae,  Burlingame,  San 
Mateo,  Beresford,  Belmont,  San  Carlos, 
Redwood  City,  Fair  Oaks,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  INIayfield,  Castro,  Mountain 
View,  Sunnyvale,  Lawrence,  Santa  Clara, 
College  Park  and  San  Jose.  The  San 
Jose  business  man,  leaving  home  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  will  reach  the 
Third  and  Townsend  depot  in  a  little 
more  than  an  hour,  and  can  be  up  town 
sometime  before  the  banks  open.  The 
San  Mateo  commuter,  finding  that  a  later 
train  will  now  bring  him  to  his  office  on 
time,  can  breakfast  with  deliberation. 
The  Stanford  University  student  living 
in  San  Francisco,  who  travels  daily  to 
Palo  Alto,  will  find  those  seventeen 
minutes  very  precious.  The  truck 
farmer,  the  fruit-grower  and  the  dairy- 
man living  along  the  way,  who  know 
the  full  meaning  of  "perishable  goods," 
will  show  you  how  se\enteen  minutes 
earlier  into  market  soon  runs  into  seven- 
teen dollars,  ^^'ith  the  country  brought 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  two  minutes 
closer  to  their  work,  many  heads  of 
families  will  find  it  possible  to  let  the 
children  grow  up  in  the  meadows  and 
dells  of  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara 
counties. 

A  hump  yard  is  a  network  of  trackage 
u^jon  a  piece  of  rising  ground  where  the 
law  of  gravity  assists  a  railroad  company 
in  assembling  freight  trains.  The  hump 
yard  is  a  new  institution  in  California, 
and  presently  one  of  the  most  interesting 
expeditions  which  the  San  Franciscan 
may  take,  will  be  to  go  down  to  ^'isitacion 
bay  where  there  isn't  anv  bav  now,  and 
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watch  the  hump  yard  at  work.  Freight 
cars  billed  to  many  destinations  will  be 
gathered  up  as  fast  as  they  are  filled  in 
the  city  yards  and  whisked  to  the  hump 
yard.  The  locomotive  will  drag  the 
badly  mixed  train  to  the  summit  of  the 
knoll  and  leave  it.  The  main  line 
stretching  down  the  slope  is  like  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  with  countless  spur 
tracks,  like  limbs,  branching  off  on  either 
side.  There  will  be  about  as  many  spurs 
as  there  are  important  shipping  points — 
points  to  which  freight  is  shipped  from 
San  Francisco.  Switchmen  wait  at  the 
switches  which  open  the  spurs.  A  brake- 
man  uncouples  the  first  car  of  the  engine- 


less  train  at  the  summit  of  the  yard  and 
glances  at  the  placard  tacked  to  the  slid- 
ing door.  "New  Orleans,"  it  reads.  The 
brakeman  waves  his  arms  in  signal  to 
the  switchman  down  at  the  New  Orleans 
spur  as  he  loosens  the  brakes  and  lets 
the  car  glide  down  the  slope  by  gravity. 
By  the  time  ]Mr.  Brakeman  has  the  next 
car  uncoupled  and  ready  to  shoot  the 
chutes,  the  first  car  is  in  its  place  on  the 
New  Orleans  siding.  When  it  is  time  to 
start  a  long  freight  train  to  New  Orleans, 
the  locomotive  comes  along  and  it  isn't 
difficult  to  draw  out  from  their  spurs  all 
the  cars  bound  down  Louisiana  way. 
This   method   of  making  U2:)   trains   in   a 
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hump  yard  is  convenient  and  time-saving. 
It  saAes  endless  switcliing  in  city  yards. 
It  expedites  forwarding.  San  Francisco 
shippers  will  realize  an  instant  benefit. 
On  the  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
ground  where  was  once  Visitacion  bay 
the  Southern  Pacific  will  construct  in 
addition  to  the  hump  yard,  complete 
facilities  for  receiving,  classifying,  dis- 
patching and  storing  freight.  Here  will 
spring  up  a  great  clearing-house  for  the 
freight — its  own  stuffs  and  wares  it 
receives  from  the  Orient — which  San 
Francisco  sends  all  over  the  country. 
Locomotives  will  puff  in  and  out  of  a 
forty-stall  roundhouse.  Spreading  over 
many      acres      will      be      the      modernlv 


equipped  shops  doing  the  repair  work 
for  the  entire  division.  A  thriving  settle- 
ment will  surround  this  scene  where 
several  hundred  men  will  be  employed. 
As  one  follows  the  west  shore  of  San 
Francisco  bay  southward  from  the  Union 
Iron  Works  for  five  or  six  miles  and  takes 
note  of  land  and  water  and  the  graceful 
coves,  there  arises  before  him  the  image 
of  another  land  and  seascajie  of  which  it 
is  no  mean  counterpart — the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  north  of  Santa  Barbara,  which 
more  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  has 
made  the  railway  Coast  Line  world 
famous.  That  wonderful  vista  of  hill 
and  bluff  and  beach  and  lazy  blue  ocean 
is  reproduced  here  in  miniature  with  no 
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diminution  of  its  charm.  There  the  hills 
parallel  the  shore ;  here  they  leave  the 
shore  and  come  back  to  it  again  after 
throwing  a  high  protecting  wall  around 
little  valleys — the  most  enchanting  little 
valleys  which  the  five  tunnels  of  the  Bay 
Shore  cut-off  have  now  linked  together 
and  thrown  open,  like  a  Mission  garden,  . 
to  the  city.  The  hills  reach  their  greatest 
eminence  at  the  back  of  these  valleys, 
effectually  protecting  them  from  any 
gale  which  might  sweep  across  the  penin- 
sula from  the  ocean.  Few  spots  in  San 
Francisco  are  so  well  protected.  The 
only  winds  to  which  these  valleys  are 
open  are  the  breezes  from  the  east  which 
cool  the  summer.  These  vales  are  hardly 
less  balmy  than  Santa  Barbara,  and  yet 
they  might  be  said  to  offer  a  variety  of 
climate.  The  temperature  of  each  valley 
is  affected  by  the  configuration  of  its  own 
hills  which  in  some  instances  are  more 
completely  enclosing  than  in  others. 
Perha])s  it  is  not  far-fetched  to  assert 
that  the  home-builder  who  comes  hither 
may  halt  in  one  spot  after  another  and 
lift  up  a  moistened  finger  until  he  has 
found  that  climate  he  seeks. 

The  hills  have  a  beauty  which  is  rare 
even  if  bald,  but  for  the  luxuriant  grasses. 
The   unforested   condition   of   the   slopes 


is  due  to  the  neglect  of  man  and  not  to 
the  unwillingness  of  the  ground.  Here 
and  there  where  a  very  humble  inn  stands 
as  a  milestone  upon  the  wagonroad,  or 
where  some  dairyman  has  built  his  home 
among  cows  in  a  meadow,  trees  have  been 
planted  and  have  quickly  sprung  up  to 
attest  the  productivity  of  the  soil.  When 
bungalows  hang  above  the  dairies,  shrub- 
bery and  trees  will  come  fast  enough. 
Flower  gardens,  too,  though  many  citi- 
zens-to-be of  these  vales  may  dispute 
the  urgent  necessity  of  hyacinths  and 
tulips  where  garden  areas  are  already 
a-blossom  with  poppies  and  lupines,  lark- 
spurs and  wild  roses.  A  distinguished 
botanist  says  in  her  book  that  she  has 
not  found  finer  beds  of  wild  flowers  in 
California  than  on  the  San  Francisco 
peninsula,  and  the  Latin  names  of 
several  of  them  in  understandable  English 
mean  that  they  are  not  found  anywhere 
else. 

At  South  San  Francisco — or  South 
City,  as  it  is  now  called — which  Avill  be 
the  first  stop  on  the  cut-off  outside  the 
city,  there  are  unmistakable  evidences  of 
activity  in  anticipation  of  new  and  rapid 
train  service.  This  section  has  been 
rather  isolated  heretofore  on  account  of 
inadequate      means      of      transportation. 
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With  the  new  line  in  operation,  it  will  be 
in  point  of  time,  nearer  to  the  business 
center  than  much  of  the  residence  dis- 
tricts of  San  Francisco  itself,  particularly 
so  with  reference  to  the  congested  indus- 
trial districts  lying  in  the  southern  part 


of  the  Greater  City.  The  territory  here 
offers  room  and  opportunity  to  the  work- 
ing class  for  suburban  homes.  The 
cut-off  will  give  these  people  quick  and 
cheap  means  of  transportation.  In  antici- 
pation of  these  conditions  an  enterprising 
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firm  has  purchased  over  four  hundred 
acres  comprising  two  large  valleys, 
sheltered  by  the  high  hills  on  the  north, 
east  and  west.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
this  purchase  exceeds  over  half  a  million 
dollars.  Every  part  of  this  tract  will  be 
occupied  by  homes  of  wage  earners,  not 
only  those  from  San  Francisco,  but  the 
place  itself  is  rapidly  becoming  an  indus- 
trial center.  It  has  now  a  population  of 
over  five  thousand  with  all  the  modern 
facilities  of  a  modern  city.  Already  it 
has  a  large  number  of  great  manufac- 
turing plants,  employing  upward  of  two 
thousand  men.  There 
are  in  operation  now 
the  Fuller  Paint  Works, 
the  Steiger  Terra-cotta 
and  Pottery  Works, 
the  Western  Meat 
Company's  plant,  the 
Pacific  Jupiter  Steel 
Works,  the  Alexander 
Brick  Works.  Ameri- 
can Smelting  Company 
is  constructing  one  of 
the  most  extensive 
establishments  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  at  a 
cost  of  over  $5,000,- 
000.  A  deep  water 
harbor  is  in  course  of 
construction  that  will 
provide  docking  facili- 
ties for  ocean  going 
ships. 

The  pen  with  which 
the  railroad  executive 
wrote  "Go  ahead" 
upon  the  plans  and 
estimates  of  the  engi- 
neers who  spied  out  the  Bay  Shore  cut-off 
project  should  be  placed  in  the  Smithson- 
ian Museum.  The  true  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  will  not  le  realized  by  the 
traveling  public  until  it  receives  a  visual 
impression  from  the  windows  of  trains 
flying  over  the  new  rails.  In  traversing 
ten  miles  of  road  the  traveler  will  go 
through  almost  two  miles  of  tunnels,  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground  three  hundred 
feet  above  his  head;  over  two  miles  of 
trestles,  with  the  surface  of  the  water  fifty 
feet  below  his  soles ;  through  a  cut  ninety- 
five  feet  deep,  and  under  six  streets  sup- 


ported above  him  on  iron  bridges.  There 
is  perhaps  no  other  ten  miles  of  railroad 
in  California  which  cost  as  much  to  build. 
The  Southern  Pacific  has  eliminated  4.86 
miles  of  distance,  several  hundred  degrees 
of  curvature,  heavy  grades,  and  seven- 
teen minutes  in  time  at  a  cost  of  several 
millions  of  dollars. 

"The  saving  in  time,"  remarked  a 
visitor  who  was  watching  a  gang  at  work 
in  the  face  of  the  drift  in  tunnel  No.  3, 
"will  probably  be  felt  as  far  south  as 
San  Jose." 

"In  these  hurry-up  days,"  replied  the 
engineer,  "the  saving 
in  time  Avill  doubtless 
be  felt  as  far  south  as 
New  Orleans." 

As  a  time-saver  the 
Bay  Shore  cut-off  is 
in  a  class  with  the 
Ogden-Lucin  cut- off 
across  Great  Salt 
Lake,  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania's new  tunnels 
under  the  river  into 
New  York  City,  and 
with  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific's other  California 
jjroject  of  building  a 
great  bridge  at  Dum- 
barton Point,  that 
passengers  and  freight 
may  fly  instead  of 
float,  across  San  Fran- 
cisco bay.  Incident- 
ally, the  two  local 
undertakings  are  no 
mean  exemplars  of  a 
I    1    N>TiiLii    :  great     railroad     com- 

pany's unretarded  con- 
fidence in  the  future  of  a  city  which  is 
having  to  build  itself  anew. 

The  double  tracks  of  the  cut-off  will 
carry  trains  in  three  months.  The  last 
tunnel  was  completed  in  November. 
One  main  line  is  now  ninety  per  cent 
completed;  the  other  is  half  done.  The 
entire  work,  which  was  planned  under 
the  supervision  of  William  Hood,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  W.  E.  Marsh,  Assistant 
Engineer.  Tunnels  No.  2  and  No.  5  and 
most  of  the  grading  were  done  by  con- 
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tract.  The  remaining  tuiniels  and  all 
other  work  were  done  by  company  forces 
under  Mr.  Marsh. 

The  tunnels  are,  of"  course,  the  big 
spectacular  feature.  One  and  Two  are 
through  the  Potrero  hills ;  Three  is 
through  Hunter's  Point  hill;  Four,  the 
longest  tunnel,  goes  under  the  ridge 
opposite  Candlestick  Point;  Five  is 
through  Sierra  Point.  One  is  1,817.3 
feet  long  through  massive  serpentine  with 


being    1.881    miles    of    double-track    tun- 
neling. 

The  average  progress  in  each  end  of 
each  tunnel — gangs  worked  from  both 
ends  sinudtaneously — was  a  little  over 
four  feet  a  day,  or  eight  feet  a  day  total 
progress.  No  power  drills  were  required 
exce2)ting  in  the  hard  rock  in  Three.  The 
tunnel  sidiwalls  and  invert  are  of  con- 
crete, and  the  tuiniel  arch  of  brick,  with 
three     sections,     according     to     material 


ONE  OF  Tin;  city's  outlets  to  the  south 


clay  seams;  Two,  1,086.1  feet  long,  also 
is  through  massive  serpentine  with  clay 
seams;  Three,  2,'K)1  feet  long,  is  in  part 
through  wet  sand  with  seams  of  clay,  and 
in  part  through  very  hard  silicated 
formation.  Four,  which  is  S,;)!?  feet 
long,  is  mainly  through  very  wet  ground 
with  quicksand  and  clay  layers,  and  in 
part  through  medium  shale.  Five, 
1,133.8  feet  in  length,  is  through  hard 
sandstone.      The    total    is    9,918.5    feet, 


passed  through.  The  jiacking  between 
sidcwalls  and  arch-ring  and  natural 
material  in  some  cases  is  broken  rock  and 
in  otlier  cases  concrete.  The  tunnel 
excavation  of  maximum  section,  including 
an  assum))tion  of  six  inches  all  around 
the  masonry,  was  approximately  thirty- 
two  and  two  tenths  cubic  yards  per 
lineal   foot. 

These   tuiniels.    with    the   exception   of 
No.    5,    were    taken    out    with    a    center 
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core,  being  about  eighteen  feet  high  and 
about  thirteen  feet  wide,  supporting  the 
false  timbering,  and  in  the  progress  of 
excavation  two  bottom  drifts  about  eight 
feet  by  sev^en  feet  were  driven  on  each 
side  of  this  center  core.  Two  other  drifts 
followed,  immediately  over  the  first 
drifts,  of  about  the  same  dimensions. 
These  were  followed  by  a  heading  drift 
between  the  top  of  the  center  core  and 
the  crown  of  the  excavation,  the  inter- 
mediate material  between  the  top  side 
drifts  and  the  center  heading  being 
excavated  last  of  all.  All  excavated 
material  was  hauled  out  from  the  bottom 
drifts,  reaching  these  from  the  upper 
drifts  by  convenient  chutes. 

That  is  how  Mr.  Hood  describes  the 
way  it  was  done — the  hills  pierced,  and 
the  soil  spread  into  acres.  A  layman, 
watching  with  wide  open  eyes,  might  say 
that  in  each  case  an  arch  was  marked  out 
against  the  base  of  the  hill,  that  five 
separate  tunnels  were  started  upon  the 
line  of  this  arch  and  that  the  workmen 
never  let  up,  except  as  the  day  shift  filed 
out  to  make  way  for  the  night  shift,  until 
the  five  tunnels  were  through  the  hill  and 


then  the  core  which  separated  the  tunnels 
was  broken  out,  leaving  one  big  tunnel. 

Tunnel  Five,  at  Sierra  Point,  was  not 
built  around  a  center  core  as  were  the 
others,  but  by  "cut  and  cover."  The 
tunnels  are  "wainscoated"  with  cement, 
and  ceiled  with  brick  as  snugly  as  if 
intended  for  a  residence. 

Of  the  hills  tunneled.  Hunter's  Point 
liill,  through  which  Three  passes,  is  the 
highest.  Its  summit  is  315  feet  above 
the  roadbed.  Within  the  city  Fourteenth 
avenue.  South,  is  the  only  street  which 
the  new  road  crosses  at  grade.  It  goes 
under  six  streets :  Mariposa,  Twenty- 
second  street.  Twenty-third  street,  Fif- 
teenth avenue,  William  avenue  and 
Paul  avenue.  Six  iron  bridges  have  been 
built  in  order  that  the  traffic  of  these 
thoroughfares  may  roll  along  uninter- 
ruptedly without  danger  of  collision. 
The  new  road  passes  on  neat  trestles  over 
Army  street.  Fifth,  Tenth,  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  avenues  South,  and  Q  street. 
The  longest  trestle  of  the  Bay  Shore 
cut-off"  spans  Islais  creek.  It  measures 
S.500  feet,  reaching  from  Army  street  to 
Twelfth  avenue  South. 
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Next  to  the  tunnel  work,  the  heaviest 
earthwork  was  at  Visitaeion  Point,  where 
a  eut  ninety-five  feet  deep,  requiring  the 
removal  of  750,000  yards  of  material, 
was  made.  This  material  was  used  to  fill 
in  the  cove  known  as  Visitaeion  bay. 
One  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  was 
thus  made  to  order,  and  upon  it  will  be 
constructed  the  laro-e  freight  terminal  and 
hump  yard.  Tlie  filling  in  of  Visitaeion 
bay  is  an  important  engineering  under- 
taking in  itself.  Fancy  a  shallow  lake  one 
thousand,  five  hundred  feet  across ;  set 
the  shovels  of  your  imagination  to  work 
at  replacing  all  the  water  with  solid 
earth,  and  then  upon  the  new  surface 
build  a  nice  little  hill  to  rise  and  slope  in 
accordance  with  blue-print  plans  made 
while  the  place  was  still  under  the  tides 
of  the  bay.  In  many  places  piling  was 
necessary,  and  thousands  of  straight  tree 
trunks — some  of  them  sixty  feet  long — 
were  driven  down  through  the  mud  to 
give  the  brand  new  hill  a  sure  foundation. 
Out  where  the  waters  left  San  P'rancisco 
bay  to  sweep  into  Visitaeion  bay,  reach- 


ing well  back  into  the  charming  valley, 
a  made-to-order  waterfront  will  turn 
back  the  tides. 

It  was  January,  1905,  when,  the  pre- 
liminary work  having  been  done.  Assist- 
ant Engineer  Marsh  got  his  forces  to 
work  in  earnest.  In  day  and  night  shifts 
he  has  about  three  thousand  men  busy 
almost  continually  since  that  time.  The 
payroll  of  three  thousand  men  for  two 
years  and  a  half  is  no  inconsiderable 
item,  even  to  a  railroad  which  is  to  save 
seventeen  minutes  in  running  time  as  a 
result  of  their  work.  Twenty  million 
bricks  went  into  the  tunnels.  Cement 
and  other  materials  were  required  in 
commensurate  quantities. 

On  the  night  of  April  17,  1906,  each 
end  of  every  tunnel  saw  a  full  shift  at 
work,  a  thousand  men  in  all.  The 
tunnels  were  brilliantly  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, but  most  of  the  diggers  were  old 
miners,  not  one  of  whom  could  swing  his 
])ick  with  relish  until  the  candle,  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  all  his  working 
life,  was  sputtering  on  his  hat  brim  or  in 
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tlie  socket  whose  point  was  thrust  into 
a  crevice  of  the  sidcwall.  It  was  almost 
quitting  time  when  that  now  famous  con- 
vulsion of  nature  of  the  morning  of 
April  18  occurred.  The  electric  current 
was  shut  oiF  instantly  by  the  snapping 
of  the  wires.  Oddly  enough,  every 
candle  went  out  at  the  same  moment. 
Into  the  heart  of  every  one  of  these  men 
working  far  under  the  ground  shot  a 
mortal  terror.  With  the  dominant 
instinct  they  whirled  and  ran,  ran  pell 
mell  until  the  last  was  safe  in  the  open 
air,  and  as  each  until  then  unseeing  toiler 
burst  out  into  the  dawn,  he  gasped  out 
that  every  mother's  son  but  himself  had 
been  killed  in  his  tracks.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  not  one  suffered  more  than  trivial 
injuries.  Little  material  was  jarred 
down.  Not  a  brick  or  a  piece  of  con- 
crete fell.  The  work  had  been  well 
done.  To-day  you  will  not  find  a  crack 
or  a  chink  in  the  spread  of  brick  and  con- 
crete at  the  portals  of  either  of  the  tun- 
nels, and  no  trowel  has  touched  these 
facings  since  they  were  built  in  the  B.  Q. 
days.  "If  all  the  brick  work  in  San 
Francisco  had  been  as  carefully  done — " 
said  Mr.  Marsh.  And  doubtless  the  rest 
of  his  remark  is  as  full  of  logic  as  his 
brick  walls  are  full  of  mortar. 

The  great  disaster  brought  no  obstacle 
and  no  interruption  to  the  work.  A 
No.  9  earthquake  did  not  fracture  the 
faith  of  the  builders.  A  No.  10  fire  did 
not  cause  them  to  question  the  necessity 
of  going  on  with  the  spending  of  several 
million  dollars  to  save  four  miles  and 
seventeen  minutes.  "We  were  delayed 
by  the  disaster,"  says  the  boss  of  the  job. 
"It  was  nearly  three  days  before  we  had 
our  full  quota  of  men  back  at  work  in  the 
tunnels  and  on  the  cut !" 

As  one  walks  through  the  tunnels  from 
one  fair  pocket  of  country  to  the  next, 
the  meaning  of  this  new  bit  of  railroad 
breaks  in  upon  him  with  tremendous 
force.  The  rails  cease  to  be  the  path  for 
a  train ;  the  tunnels  are  no  longer  the 
loopholes  of  a  locomotive  that  has  not 
time  to  go  around.  It  is  rather  that  here 
is  the  means  of  the  city's  coming  and  that 
here  are  the  open  doors  which  Nature  in 
reward  of  man's  ingenuity  in  opening 
them  will  never  close  again.      They  are 


wide  to  that  expansion  which  is  inevit- 
able: which  is,  in  fact,  at  hand. 

A  burned  city  is  not  a  buried  city — not 
in  the  case  of  San  Francisco.  A  popu- 
lation that  was  scared  for  a  moment  does 
not  mean  a  population  that  is  scattered 
after  a  year.  It  was  said  by  the  men 
who  delivered  the  mail  that  San  Fran- 
cisco had  five  hundred  thousand  people 
at  the  time  of  the  fire.  On  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  conflagration  the  postmen 
estimated  the  city's  population  at  four 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand.  The 
remainder  of  the  population  is  gradualh' 
moving  back  from  its  temporary  refuge 
in  towns  across  the  bay — moving  back  as 
fast  as  dwellings  can  be  built  to  lodge 
them.  With  ten  years  of  steady  employ- 
ment ahead — now,  at  least,  at  the  highest 
wage  ever  paid  in  any  city  of  the  world — 
workers  in  the  building  trades  are  desert- 
ing every  other  city  in  the  country  to  make 
San  Francisco  their  home.  The  pros- 
perity which  is  not  to  be  divorced  from 
such  unprecedented  building  activity  is 
attracting  men  of  every  occupation,  with 
their  families,  in  commensurate  ratio. 
The  statisticians  who  estimated  San  Fran- 
cisco's population  at  one  million  in  twenty 
years,  a  year  ago,  now  declare  that  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
attain  that  figure  in  less  than  half  of 
twenty  years. 

And  where  will  this  growing  popula- 
tion find  abode  .'^  The  city  proper  of 
to-day  might  stow  them  away,  but  there 
are  several  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
city  never  will.  There  has  never  been 
abnormal  crowding  in  San  Francisco. 
There  have  been  no  tenements  in  the 
sense  that  New  York  and  Chicago  and 
Boston  understand  the  term.  There  is  a 
quality  engendered  of  the  sunshine  and 
atmosphere  and  the  whole  out-of-doors 
that  has  moved  the  San  Franciscan  ever 
to  demand  full  measure  of  elbow  room. 
He  is  content  to  do  business  in  a  sky- 
scraper, but  there  have  been  no  six-storied 
flats.  The  Bay  Shore  cut-off  has  found 
an  answer  for  the  most  important  and  the 
most  imperative  public  question  which  is 
taking  shape  in  San  Francisco. 

The  first  trains  that  slip  out  of  the  city 
under  the  Potrero  hills  will  carry  men 
with     building     plans — neat     blue-prints 
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which  call  for  two  very  different  classes 
of  structures.  They  will  be  the  plans 
for  homes  and  the  plans  for  factories. 
It  is  possible  that  there  will  be  sharp 
tussles  for  some  of  the  choicest  sites 
between  builders  whose  purposes  might 
be  differentiated  as  builders  for  Avealth 
and  builders  for  health.  Which  valleys 
or  which  localities  shall  be  given  over  to 
homes  and  which  to  the  hum  of  industry 
remains  to  be  decided.  But  the  differ- 
ences of  their  general  requirements  will 
make  the  contest,  if  contest  there  is 
to   be,   a   brief   one. 

The  day  a  spade  turned  on  the  Bay 
Shore  cut-ofi,  the  directors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Gas  and  Electric  Company  autoed 
out  to  the  south  side  of  Visitacion  valle}' 
and  bought  fifty-four  acres  of  land  for 
fifty-four  thousand  dollars.  Upon  this 
site  they  have  erecteu:!  a  plant  which  is 
celebrated   everywhere   among   engineers. 


Four  5,400  h.  p.  gas  engines,  each  the 
largest  in  the  world  except  for  the  other 
three,  fill  the  little  valley  day  and  night 
with  their  pleasant  monotone.  But  even 
the  four  largest  gas  engines  ever  set  up 
could  be  accommodated  on  less  than  fifty- 
four  acres  of  ground  space,  so  the  direct- 
ors told  a  real  estate  dealer  to  sell  off 
half  their  land  for  exactly  what  they  had 
paid  for  all  of  it — $54,000.  A  week 
later  a  representative  of  the  company  was 
barely  in  time  to  stop  the  acceptance  of 
a  deposit  to  bind  the  sale.  The  offer  was 
raised — raised  to  double  the  amount 
which  had  been  asked.  But  the  directors 
had  decided  very  positively  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  sell. 

The  Guggenheims.  known  as  factors 
in  most  of  the  great  regions  where  ores 
are  smelted,  were  quick  to  see  and  pre- 
jiare  for  the  advantages  to  come.  Far 
down    upon    the    bay    shore    they    have 
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established  a  plant  which  is  to  grow  into 
large  proportions.  A  colossal  brickyard 
is  already  there.  The  city  has  suffered 
for  want  of  a  suitable  and  extensive 
factory  district  outside  the  town  but  not 
out  of  touch  with  it.  Now  the  district 
is  come :  the  factories  are  a  matter  of 
months. 

The  big,  fine  aspect  of  this  expansion, 
however,  is  not  that  it  will  multiply  the 
industrial  activities  of  San  Francisco: 
it  is  that  it  will  add  comfort,  pictur- 
esqueness  and  happiness  to  the  home  life 
of  the  city's  people.  The  man  who, 
unless  city-bound  by  an  unusual  circum- 
stance, can  not  find  somewhere  in  these 
valleys  or  upon  their  sloping  walls  that 
spot  which  moves  the  old  yearning  in  his 
heart  to  a  cry  of  "This  is  it!"  is  a  man 
who  would  live  in  a  barrel  and  call  it  the 
best  there  is.  There  is  no  exaggeration 
in  this  picture  of  city  folk  eager  to  move 
into  the  country.  As  truly  as  the  farm 
youth  has  always  cast  longing  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  city  is  there  a  sure  law 
of  compensation.  The  city-bred  man 
longs    for    a    seat    in    the    country,    even 


though  he  may  delude  himself  with  tlic 
belief  that  it  is  only  because  "it  would 
be    better    for    the    children    out   there." 

And  now  the  heart  of  the  country  is 
to  be  brought  within  twenty  minutes  of 
the  heart  of  the  city !  The  very  tunnels 
which  connect  the  two,  while  setting  no 
check  ujion  the  human  stream  which  will 
ebb  and  flow  all  day,  will  ever  serve  that 
sentiment  which  makes  the  city  worker 
love  to  say  that  he  "lives  out  of  town." 
Perhaps  the  width  of  the  tunnels  will 
prove  too  narrow  to  allow  the  evil  things 
of  a  big  city  to  flow  out ! 

It  is  said  that  when  a  certain  philoso- 
pher of  Athens  had  been  led  along  the 
Appian  Way  into  Rome  and  shown  the 
marvelous  palace  of  a  triumphant  Caesar, 
he  was  asked:  "And  now,  O  sage,  what  is 
the  sum  of  human  happiness?"  And  the 
gray  philosopher,  whom  much  learning 
had  not  bereft  of  an  appetite  for  the 
meads  of  life,  in  eff'ect,  made  answer: 
"Give  me  a  nook  and  a  brook  and  a  book 
and  the  noise  of  a  distant  city  to  make  me 
enjoy  my  riches." 

Come,  wise  man  of  the  Greeks ! 


VISITACION    BAY,    BEFORE    IT    WAS    FILLED    AND    MADE    SOLID    GROUND 
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LOOKING    NORTH    ON     KEARNY     STREET 


ON     SUTTER     STREET FRENCH    SAVINGS    BANK    IN    CENTER     (FORMERLY    BULLOCK    AND    JONES    BUILDING) 
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WILL  OCCUPY  THIS  BUIUMNG 
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THE  CENTER  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOOKING  FROM  THE  NINTH 
STORY  OF  THE  FLOOD  BUILDING  DOWN  MARKET  STREET.  THE 
BUILDING  IN  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION  ON  THE  RIGHT  WILL 
BE  THE  LARGEST  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  OFFICE  BUILDING  IN 
THE  WORLD.  BEYOND  ARE  THE  HUMBOLDT  BANK  AND  "THE 
call"    BUILDINGS 


LOOKING  NORTHERLY  FROM  CALIFORNIA  STREET  HILL,  SHOW- 
ING  THE    RAPID    GROWTH    OF    THAT   SECTION    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO 

WHILE    THE    WATER    FRONT   WAS    NOT    DAMAGED    BY    FIRE,    YET 

THIS  ENTIRE  SECTION  WAS  COMPLETELY  DESTROYED.  NEARLY 
ALL  BUILDINGS  HERE  SHOWN  HAVE  CONE  UP  DURING  THE 
YEAR 


FROM      RIXCOX      HILL.      LOOKING      NORTHERLY SHOWING     THE 

NEW    WHOLESALE    DISTRICT    AND    THE    LARGE    SKY-SCRAPERS    OF 
THE    BANKING    AND    INSURANCE    SECTION,     WHICH     HAVE    BEEN 

RISING    FROM     AMONG    THE     RUINS IN     THE     FOREGROUND    ARE 

PILES   OF   BRICKS   AND   OTHER    SIGNS   OF   RECONSTRUCTION.      THE 
DOME    ON    THE    EXTREME    LEFT    IS    THAT    OF    THE    CITY    HALL 


FROM     THE        CHRONICLE        BUILDING,     LOOKING     NORTHERLY 

SHOWING     THE     FAIRMONT     HOTEL     ON     THE     SUMMIT     OF     NOB 

HILL    ON    THE    LEFT IN    THE    CENTER,    THE    NEW    BUILDING    OF 

SHERMAN,    CLAY    AND    COMPANY ON    THE    RIGHT,    NEW    BLOCKS 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  BUSINESS  CENTER.  THE  HILL  IN  THE 
DISTANCE  ON  THE  RIGHT  IS  TELEGRAPH  HILL,  AND  THE  AREA 
BETWEEN  THAT  AND  CALIFORNIA  STREET  IS  NEARLY  ALL 
COVERED    BY    BUILDINGS 
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THE    EARTHQUAKE 

By    HENRY    M.    HYDE 

I 

Man  scratches  little  runways  in  the  dirt, 
And  raises  tiny  mounds  of  stone  and  steel, 
To  tease  the  microscopes  of  curious  gods. 
Sends  feeble  ships  to  tempt  the  awful  deep. 
Plucks  one  red  feather  from  the  lightning's  wing, 
Then  lifts  himself  in  petty  human  pride 
And  boasts  his  lordship  over  all  the  world. 

'Till  Earth— his  Mother  Earth- 
Olympus  shakes  with  laughter  at  the  claim — 
Tired  of  these  vermin  that  infest  her  skin. 
Stirs  her  vast  bulk  and  in  an  instant's  pause, 
Man  and  his  work  are  leveled  with  the  dust, 
In  ruin  absolute. 

'Tis  proved,  in  Nature's  plan 
How  small,  how  poor,  how  mean  a  thing  is  man. 

II 

Out  of  the  ruins  crawls  a  frenzied  wretch. 
Creeping  on  crutches  from  the  death  that  flies, 
Pallid  with  terror,  whining  in  brute  fear. 
Hugging  in  impotence  some  tawdry  toy. 
Blackened  and  bleeding  wins  a  little  height. 
There  halts  to  view  the  chaos  left  behind — 
A  lifetime's  labor  turned  to  smoking  waste. 

Then,  as  he  stands,  there  comes  a  potent  change — 
The  god-like  will,  stronger  than  earthquake's  shock. 
Lifts  high  his  cowering  head  and  takes  command. 
While  from  his  blood-shot  eyes  there  looks  a  soul, 
Deathless,  undaunted  in  the  face  of  doom. 
Majestic  in  defeat. 

Higher  than  Nature's  plan. 
How  great,  how  strong,  how  proud  a  thing  is  man. 


(J09) 


BEFORE  THE  EARTHQUAKE. 
Looking  down  Market  Street,  San  Francisco's  Principal  Business  Thoroughfare. 


t-llO) 


FIRE   SWEEPING   THE  BUSINESS   DISTRICT  ON   APRIL   19th. 
Hayward  Building  at  left,  Merchants'  Exchange  in  center  background,  and  Mills  Building  at  right. 


^ 


AFTER  EARTHQUAKE   AND  FIRE   HAD   DONE   THEIR  WORK. 

Ruins  at  Market  and  Main  Streets.    Regular  soldiers  on  guard.    On  placard  at  right  an  enterprising  glass  company 

announces  openine  of  a  temporary  office  in  Oaklaind. 
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WHAT  SHOCK  AND  FIRE  DID  TO  STEEL  GIRDERS. 
Skeletons  still  standing,  with  everything  else  burned  away. 


A   STUDY   IN   CONTRASTS. 
Steel  skeleton  sky  scraper,  at  right,  gutted,  but  Still  standing.     Masonry  construction,  at  left,  a  tottering  ruin. 
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THE  GREAT  FERRY  BUILDING. 
The  Front  Door  of  San  Francisco.     Railroads,  Steamers  and  Street  Car  Lines  All  Center  Here. 


[4i4] 


\FTHR  THE   EARTHQUAKE   AN 


The  great  Ferry  Buildinc,  preserved  from  destruction  by  most  desperate  efforts,  was  tne  p  init  towards  which  the  terrilied 

inhabitants  fled  for  safety.     Refugees  were  taken  by  boat  to  Oakland.     Note  how  pavement  was  torn  np 

and  street  car  rails  twisted  by  the  shock. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO'S  CITY  HALL  BEFORE  THE  SHOCK. 
This  great  structure,  costing  §7,000,000,  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  the  city. 


MT,  1S06,  ey  6E0fl&E  B£hTnAM  BAiN. 


CITY   HALL   DURING  AND   AFTER  THE   FIRE. 
The  larger  photograph  was  taken  while  the  flames  were  at  their  height.     The  smaller  shows  the  ruins  after  the  smoke 

had  partially  cleared. 
{416i 


JEFFERSON   PARK. 
To  these  open  spaces  the  people  fled  at  the  first  alarm  and  many  are  still  living  there  in  tents  and  under  the  open  sky. 


AFTER  THE   REFUGEES   MOVED   IN. 
Scene  in  one  of  the  parks,  where  rich  and  poor  are  living  side  by  side  in  tents  and  huts.    A  true  return  to  the  simple  life. 
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THE   SHOCK  AT   SAN   JOSE. 
At  some  points  outside  San  Francisco  the  shock  was  meater  than  in  the  city      Several  people  were  killed  in  the  ruins 

of  this  house. 


EFFECTS   OF  EARTHQUAKE  ON   PAVEMENT  AND   STREET   CAR   TRACKS. 
Remarkable  scene  in  front  of  new  post-oflBce,  Seventh  and  Mission  Streets. 
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OLD   DOLORES   MISSION,    LEFT   STANDING. 
This  ancient  structure,  built  130  years  atro.  was  uninjured,  while  the  modern  cathedral,  immediately 

adjoining,  was  destroyed. 


{422} 


THE   PRESENT   PROBLEM. 
San  Francisco  is  settling  itself  to  tear  down  these  ruined  walls  and  raise  a  prouder  city  in  their  stead. 


I 


WORK   FOR  THOUSANDS. 
For  months  tlie  men  who  can  wield  pick  and  shovel  will  be  more  important  in  'Frisco  than  any  other  class  of  citizens. 


(423) 


T  T  XDER  orders  of  the  German  Gov- 
^^  ernment,  an  immense,  iron,  floating 
dry-dock  has  been  constructed  at  Ober- 
hausen,  Germany,  for  use  at  Tsing-tau, 
China,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
German  Navy  and  mercantile  marine. 
This  dock  has  a  bearing  capacity  of  16,- 
000  tons,  or  about  2.0C0  tons  more  than 
the  weight  of  the  largest  armored  vessels 
in  existence.  It  is  410  feet  in  length  and 
114.8  feet  in  breadth  externally,  the 
inner  room  intended  for  receiving  the 
ships  being  98.4  feet  in  breadth  at  the 
bottom  and  108.24  feet  on  the  top.  The 
height  from  the  bottom  to  the  upper  lat- 
eral decks  is  about»62.32  feet.  The  pon- 
toon of  the  dock  is  composed  of  5  sepa- 
rate sections  connected  with  one  another 
by  lateral  tanks  running  throughout  the 
length  of  the  structure.  Each  of  these 
individual  pontoons  contains  two  gigan- 
tic pumping  plants,  the  whole  being  able 
to  raise  the  dock  when  loaded  with  a 


ship,    from    the    lowermost    position,    in 
about  two  hours.    Electrical  curr-ent  sup- 
plied from  the  shore  is  used  to  operate^ 
the  pumps.     The  illustration  shows  the 
dock  while  on  the  building  slips. 

St®el 

CAWIXG  steel  is  a  dangerous  process 
*^  because  of  the  great  power  required 
in  running  the  cutting  tools  in  the  case 
of  tempered  metal,  and  also  because  of 
the  small  particles  of  steel  which  are 
scattered  through  the  atmosphere  and 
breathed  into  the  lungs  of  the  workmen. 
Erench  engineers  have  recently  devised 
a  method  of  cutting  steel  which  avoids 
these  dangers.  A  small  jet  of  oxygen 
gas  is  the  instrument  employed,  and  has 
proved  itself  most  efficient.  The  com- 
plete apparatus  comprises  two  pipes, 
which  move  along  the  mark  to  be  cut. 
Erom    the    first    pipe    issues    a    jet    of 


DRY-DOCK  BUILT  IN   GERMANY  FOR  USE  AT  TSING-TAU,  CHINA. 
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RUINS   OF   THE   CITV    HALL   DOME 


San  Francisco:  Prostrate  but 
Courageous 

From  a  StaiF  Correspondent 


INE  days  after  the  earth- 
quake, which  on  April 
eighteenth  shook  San 
Francisco  to  its  founda- 
tions,! approached  the  city 
for  the  first  time.  From 
the  terminus  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Railway  at  Oakland  it  is  a 
four-mile  trip  by  ferry  across  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  The  city's  profile  was  out- 
1  lined  against  the  afternoon  glow  in  the 
1  western  sky,  giving  no  impression  to  the 
newcomer  of  the  desolate  waste  beneath. 
The  sky-line  divided  itself  naturally  into 
two  sections,  characteristic  of  the  two 
distinctive  features  of  San   Francisco's 

5 


topography,  the  hills  and  the  flat  lands, 
each  section  dominated  by  a  noble 
landmark.  Straight  before  us  a  low, 
massive  building  of  white  stone  crowned 
the  southern  point  of  a  gently  undulating 
ridge,  which  at  its  other  end  dropped 
abruptly  to  the  water's  edge.  To  the 
left,  or  south,  of  the  building  the  ground 
showed  itself  low  and  flat,  but  the  sky- 
line tossed  itself  up  into  the  characteris- 
tic outline  of  a  group  of  modem  sky- 
scrapers, culminating  in  a  tall  gray  stone 
building  of  fine  proportions.  A  fellow- 
traveler,  with  ready  courtesy,  identified 
the  buildings  as  the  Fairmount  Hotel  on 
Nob  Hill  and  the  "Call"  building  on 
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FROM  "THE  SPHERE 


THE   LOCATION   OF   SAN   FRANCISCO 


Market  Street.     A  few  minutes'  further     show  itself  universal  in  the  ruined  city's 

conversation  placed  him  as  a  San  Fran-     people. 

ciscan,  and  revealed  a  spirit  that  was  to         "  Yes,  sir,  everybody's  doing  all  they 
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'  THE  SPHERE  I 


THE    CAUSE   OF   THE    EARTHQUAKE 


This  diag^rammatic  section,  drawn  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  John  Milne,  shows  that  the  coast  range  at  the  foot  of 
which  San  Francisco  is  situated  consists  of  closely  compressed  and  contracted  strata  which  have  broken  under  excessive 
strain.  The  cracks  are  known  to  geologists  as  faults.  The  strata  represent  sediments  which  accumulated  on  the  sea-floor 
until  they  were  30,000  ft.  in  thickness.  Eventually  they  yielded  to  horizontal  pressure  and  were  buckled  upwards  to  their 
present  position  to  make  one  of  the  last  additions  to  the  American  continent.  This  range,  like  most  mountain  ranges,  repre- 
sents a  line  of  weakness,  and  the  great  earthquake  which  has  just  occurred  indicates  that  the  process  of  mountain  formation 
on  the  western  side  of  North  America  has  not  yet  ended.  It  was  still  bucking  upwards  when  it  suddenly  yielded,  and  the 
crash  which  followed  gave  rise  to  the  earthquake. 


PHOTOGRAPHED  FOR  THE  OUTLOOK 

HAULING   SUPPLIES   FOR   THE   GOLDEN   GATE    PARK   CAMPERS 


can  for  them  that  needs  it.  My  house 
wasn't  burned,  so  I'm  all  right ;  but 
we've  taken  in  eight  people  that  lost  all 
they  had.  And  I'm  not  well  off,  either  ; 
I  was  just  working  for  wages.  There's 
lots  of  'em  doing  the  same,  and  more." 

There  was  no  self-glorification  in  it. 
It  was  a  simple,  cheerful  description  of 
a  typical  case  characteristic  of  the  big 
heart  of  the  West. 

The  ferr>'-house,  as  the  boat  steamed 
in,  gave  the  first  note  of  the  disaster. 
It  was  unharmed  by  earthquake  or  fire, 
but  the  hands  of  the  clock  on  its  square 
tower  stood  motionless  at  5:13,  the  min- 
ute when  San  Francisco  awoke  from  its 
sleep  to  find  itself  shaken  like  a  rat  in 
the  jaws  of  a  terrier.  It  symbolized  the 
one  piece  of  good  fortune  in  the  whole 
disaster.  At  that  hour  there  were  few 
people  in  the  streets  and  the  business 
district,  and  few  fires  in  the  houses. 
If  the  shock  had  come  at  a  meal-time, 
fire  must  have  been  practically  universal  ; 
if  it  had  come  during  the  hours  of  busi- 


ness or  of  pleasure,  the  deaths  from  fall- 
ing walls  must  have  been  numberless. 

The  next  day  I  tramped  through  the 
ruined  streets  to  the  highest  point  in 
what  had  been  the  city — the  reservoir  on 
Nob  Hill.  The  view  from  this  point 
gave  an  excellent  idea  of  the  peculiar 
configuration  of  the  city,  and  the  extent 
of  the  destruction. 

San  Francisco  occupies  the  northern 
end  of  a  peninsula,  washed  on  the  west 
by  the  Pacific  and  on  the  east  and  north- 
east by  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  covers  an 
area,  of  slightly  irregular  outline,  about 
seven  miles  broad  and  six  miles  from 
north  to  south.  Only  the  northeast 
quarter  of  this  area,  however,  was  at  all 
closely  built  up,  and  for  our  purposes 
we  may  say  that  San  Francisco  was  a 
rough  rectangle,  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  each  way,  with  the  bay  on  its 
east  and  north.  Through  the  middle  of 
this  square,  from  north  to  south,  ran 
a  broad  boulevard.  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
lined    with  fine    residences ;  diagonally 


SAJV   FRANCISCO 
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from  northeast  to  southwest  ran  Market 
Street,  the  main  artery  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's life.  The  district  commonly  and 
descriptively  known  as  "  south  of  Mar- 
ket "is  as  flat  as  a  table,  and  a  good 
part  of  it  has  been  redeemed  from  swamp 
lands  and  the  waters  of  the  bay  by  fill- 
ing. West  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  rises  a 
ridge  covered  with  residences  and  known 
as  the  Western  Addition,  and  beyond  it 
other  hills  continue  the  district  of  homes. 
Of  the  region  between  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
Market  Street,  and  the  water  front,  two 
elevations — Russian  Hill  and  Nob  Hill — 
connected  by  a  ridge,  form  the  back- 
bone ;  and  a  third.  Telegraph  Hill,  a 
shoulder  to  the  northeast. 

From  the  hill  where  I  stood  the  devas- 
tation spread  out  in  all  directions.  To 
the  north  a  few  houses  on  the  summit  of 
Russian  Hill  were  the  only  exception 
to  the  waste  of  ruins.  To  the  east,  the 
Ferry  building,  the  piers  along  the  water 
front,  and  an  Appraisers'  warehouse  only 
remained.  To  the  south  a  dozen  of  the 
sky-scrapars  in  the  heart  of  the  city  still 
stood,  but  their  outward  aspect  of  in- 
tegrity masked  interiors  ravaged  by  the 
fire.  Between  and  around  them  build- 
ings of  older  or  less  sturdy  construction 
had  left  pitiful  gaps.  Just  below  me  the 
FairmDunt  Hotel,  which  would  have 
been  and  will  be  still  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  in  the  country  Avhen  completed, 
showed  few  signs  of  damage  ;  but  across 
the  street  the  magnificent  Flood  home, 
built  in  the  early  days  of  stone  and 
mahogany  brought  round  the  Horn  in 
sailing  vessels,  lifted  roofless  walls  in 
silent  witness  to  the  fury  of  the  flames. 
To  the  west,  beyond  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
the  homes  of  the  Western  Addition  were 
unharmed,  affording  the  base  from  which 
the  campaign  for  the  new  San  Francisco 
must  be  directed.  Along  Van  Ness 
Avenue  the  fine  residences  had  been 
razed  to  the  ground  by  the  fire  and  the 
desperate  dynamiting  of  the  fire-fighters, 
rendered  helpless  by  the  breaking  of  the 
water  mains.  Here  a  tangled  mass  of 
water  and  gas  pipes,  with  a  couple  of 
ruined  bath-tubs,  tumbled  in  picturesque 
confusion  into  a  cellar,  showed  where  a 
frame  house  had  furnished  easy  food  for 
the  flames.  A  little  further  on  a  flight 
of   marble    steps    went    from    a   bit    of 


PHOTOGRAPHED  FOR  THE  OUTLOOK 

A   TEMPORARY    KITCHEN 

front  yard  behind  a  twisted  iron  fence 
up  to  nowhere.  Ghosts  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  blasted  and  shriveled,  standing 
in  what  looked  like  a  bit  of  the  plains 
after  a  season  of  drought,  showed  where 
a  beautiful  lawn  had  surrounded  a  man- 
sion. Along  the  streets,  up  and  down 
the  steep  hills,  which  to  a  stranger  re- 


STEREOGRAPH, COPYRIGHT, 1906, BY  UNDERWOODi  UNDERWOOD,  N.Y. 

FAIRMOUNT     HOTEL    FROM     CORNER    CALI- 
FORNIA  AND   STOCKTON   STREETS 


PHOTOGRAPHED  FOR  THE  OUTLOOK 

THE    RUINS    OF    TK.Ml'LIi    E.MAX  UEL    AS    SEEN    FROM    FAIRMOUXT    HOTEL 


PHOTOGRAPHED  FOR  THE  OUTLOOK 

LOOKING   TOWARDS    CITY    HALL   FROM   MISSION    DOLORES 
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STEREOGRAPH   MADE  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  THE  OUTLOOK.       COPVRIGMT,    1906,    BV  UNDERWOOD  A.  UNDERWOOD,    N.   Y. 

THE  "call"  building  (ON   THE   RIGHT)  AND  THE  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  (ON  THE  LEFT) 

TOWERING   ABOVE   THE   RUINS 


duced  to  walking^  are  one  of  the  most 
painfully  characteristic  features  of  San 
Francisco,  the  tracks  of  the  car  lines 
raise  their  backs  every  few  yards  like 
giant  measuring-worms.  At  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  near  the  bay,  an  orderly  row  of 


heaps  of  twisted  iron  represents  a  group 
of  cable-cars,  sent  to  the  end  of  the  line 
in  the  vain  hope  of  safety. 

On  the  slope  of  Telegraph  Hill,  where 
the  Latin  Quarter  had  been,  and  in  the 
sections  "  south  of  Market,"  where  the 
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PHOTOGRAPHED  FOR  THE  OUTLOOK 

THE   DISTRIBUTION    OF    SUPPLIES    AT    LAFAYETTE    PARK    RELIEF    STATION 


poorer  people  of  the  city  lived,  crowded 
together  in  wooden  shacks  and  tene- 
ments, hardly  so  much  as  a  chimney  was 
left.  The  street  plan  was  laid  out  as  on 
a  map,  the  gray  of  the  pavements  outlin- 
ing the  darker  masses  of  de'bris  in  the 
blocks. 

South  of  Telegraph  Hill,  in  the  whole- 
sale district  and  in  San  Francisco's  much 
abused  but  much  exploited  "  Chinatown," 
many  walls  were  standing,  shattered  and 
insecure. 

It  was  in  the  residence  districts  that 
the  destruction  had  been  most  complete  ; 
the  homes  of  both  rich  and  poor  were 
level  with  the  ground.  But  it  w^as  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  on  Market  Street 
and  the  streets  north  and  south,  that  the 
gieatest  losses  have  been  sustained. 
Nevertheless,  few  of  the  modern  build- 
ings have  been  razed  or  have  suffered 
irretrievably.     The  "  Call  "  building  was 


gutted  by  the  fire,  but  its  fine  exterior 
was  almost  uninjured  ;  the  new  "  Chroni- 
cle "  building,  a  fine  structure  of  brick 
and  steel,  showed  only  a  few  cracks  on 
its  front  as  evidence  of  the  ordeal  through 
which  it  passed.  It  has  been  a  triumph 
for  modern  steel  construction.  Neither 
the  earthquake  nor  the  fire  could  seriously 
injure  the  shells  of  those  great  buildings, 
though  every  bit  of  inflammable  material 
inside  them  was  destroyed. 

Slowly  the  real  significance  of  the  dis- 
aster, the  extent  of  the  city's  loss,  im- 
pressed itself  upon  me.  San  Francisco 
as  a  material  city  has  ceased  to  exist. 
Perhaps  half  its  homes,  the  few  small 
shops  always  to  be  found  in  such  resi- 
dence districts,  the  mint,  the  post-office, 
a  few  factories,  a  warehouse  or  two,  still 
remain.  But  the  handsome,  costly  resi- 
dences on  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Nob 
Hill,  the  mills  and  factories  on  the   low 
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lands  along  the  water  front  and  "  south 
of  Market,"  the  wholesale  and  commis- 
sion houses,  the  City  Hall,  the  Halls  of 
Records  and  of  Justice,  the  hotels,  from 
the  famous  old  Palace  and  the  new  and 
elegant  St.  Francis  down,  every  bank 
and  financial  institution,  every  shop,  the 
homes  of  the  newspapers,  the  theaters 
and  the  cafes,  many  churches  and 
schools,  the  homes  of  thousands  of  all 
classes  on  the  slopes  of  Telegraph  and 
Russian  Hills  and  "  south  of  Market  " — 
all  are  as  if  they  had  never  been.  San 
Francisco  is  a  city  deprived  at  one  blow 
of  all  the  tools  of  life.  Her  people  have 
nowhere  to  work,  nowhere  to  play,  no- 
where to  buy  and  sell,  nowhere  to  ad- 
minister government,  nowhere  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  nowhere,  in 
short,  to  live,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
word  ;  and  half  of  them  have  nowhere 
to  live  in  the  most  narrow  sense  of  the 
word. 

I  was  in  the  middle  of  four  square 
miles  of  desert,  with  only  half  a  dozen 
oases  where   the  caprice  of  the  flames 


had  manifested  itself  or  the  energy  of 
the  fire-fighters  had  prevailed.  Twenty- 
five  hundred  acres  in  ashes — an  area 
equal  to  that  part  of  New  York  City 
from  Twenty-third  Street  to  One  Hun- 
dred and  Third  Street,  and  from  Fifth  to 
Ninth  Avenues.  Such  a  comparison, 
however,  while  it  gives  an  idea  of  the 
geographic  extent  of  the  destruction, 
does  not  adequately  represent  its  real 
meaning.  It  is  as  if  New  York  City, 
exclusive  of  Brooklyn,  were  wiped  out 
except  for  the  Post-Office,  the  United 
States  Sub-Treasur>',  a  few  factories  near 
the  river  fronts,  the  Hotel  St.  Regis, 
left  standing  but  considerably  damaged, 
and  the  residence  district  north  of  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street.  Con- 
sidered with  regard  to  the  relative  size 
of  the  two  cities,  such  a  disaster  would 
mean  to  New  York  what  this  one  means 
to  San  Francisco. 

I  left  my  post  and  wandered  here 
and  there  through  the  silent  streets, 
meeting  now  and  then  a  sentry  from  the 
army,  or  the  marines,  or  the   National 
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Guard,  or,  near  the  water  front,  the  blue- 
jackets. As  1  picked  my  way  over  a 
pile  of  bricks  and  de'bris,  a  dozen  blocks 
in  any  direction  from  a  standing  build- 
ing, a  gray-coated  mail-carrier  came 
swinging  along,  clambered  over  to  a 
corner  letter-box,  opened  it,  took  out  a 
letter,  and  started  on.  I  stopped  him 
with  a  question. 

"  Yes,  I'm  supposed  to  collect  from 
every  box  I  pass,  though  I  don't  find 
many  letters  in  this  district.  I've  got 
two  or  three  families  left  on  one  end  of 
my  route,  and  I'm  giving  'em  two  deliv- 
eries a  day."  The  matter-of-fact  per- 
formance of  his  regular  routine  only 
emphasized  the  loneliness  and  desola- 
tion that  surrounded  us. 

I  went  down  to  the  water  front,  and 
started  to  walk  around  to  the  mili- 
tary headquarters  at  Fort  Mason,  The 
devastation  that  I  had  been  looking  at 
was  so  terribly  complete,  so  far-reaching, 
so  comprehensive  in  its  destruction  of 
the  means  of  Uving,  that  there  seemed 
no  conceivable  hope  for  San  Francisco. 
Where  were  her  people  to  begin  ?  How 
could  they  make  a  start  for  a  new  city 
from  such  a  ruin  ?  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  were  homeless, 
thousands  of  businesses  had  been  wiped 
out,  thousands  made  penniless,  and, 
what  was  of  the  most  immediate  impor- 
tance, the  food  supply  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  destroyed.  Where  was  there 
any  hope  for  relief  from  these  terrible 
conditions  ? 

In  a  moment  I  began  to  find  the 
answer,  and  new  phases  of  the  solution 
of  the  problem  presented  themselves  at 
every  turn.  On  the  tracks  by  the  wharves, 
where  they  been  brought  across  on  the 
ferries,  stood  car  after  car,  discharging 
their  contents  into  trucks.  They  bore 
such  labels  as — 

FROM   BURLINGTON,  IOWA 
FROM   JACKSONVILLE,   OREGON 

FOR  THE   CALIFORNIA   SUFFERERS 

FROM   DENVER,  COLORADO 

MORE   TO  FOLLOW 

CLOTHING  AND  GROCERIES 
FROM   LONG   BEACH 
FRESH   MEAT   FROM   COALINGA 
A   TRAIN-LOAD   OF  SUPPLIES 
FROM   ST.   PAUL,   MINNESOTA 
FROM   BUFFALO,   NEW   YORK 


Here  was  the  first  great  need  being 
met  by  the  hearty,  prompt  co-operation 
of  the  whole  country.  Then  I  remem- 
bered how,  before  I  left  New  York,  on 
every  street  corner  stood  a  Salvation 
Army  lassie  with  her  tambourine  and  a 
big  placard,  "  For  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  sufferers ;"  I  remembered 
the  big  tent  on  the  lake  front  in  Chicago, 
where  a  giant  theatrical  performance  was 
to  be  held,  with  a  bill  headed  by  the 
greatest  actress  in  the  world,  "  for  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake  sufferers ;"  I 
remembered  the  unknown  man  who 
handed  a  check  for  $25,000  to  New 
York's  Mayor  "  for  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  sufferers."  At  a  Govern- 
ment pier  on  another  part  of  the  water 
front  an  army  transport  was  discharg- 
ing an  enormous  cargo  of  flour,  canned 
fish,  and  miscellaneous  food  supplies 
just  brought  in  from  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton. On  the  next  pier  were  great  stacks 
of  cases  containing  tents,  cots,  mat- 
tresses, blankets,  and  bales  of  hay — con- 
tributions of  the  Nation  through  its  rep- 
resentative, the  army.  Here  was  where- 
withal to  feed  the  hungry  and  house  the 
homeless  ;  the  answer  to  the  most  imme- 
diate question. 

At  Fort  Mason,  on  the  northern  end 
of  the  peninsula,  I  found  the  first  practi- 
cal illustration  of  the  use  of  the  material 
so  generously  given.  On  the  open 
spaces  about  the  army  headquarters  a 
camp  had  sprung  up,  inhabited  chiefly 
by  the  people  of  the  Latin  Quarter. 
Great  conical  Sibley  tents  of  khaki, 
A-tents  of  canvas,  the  little  dog-tents 
which  are  just  big  enough  for  a  man, 
but  are  so  constructed  that  two  or  more 
can  be  buttoned  together,  and  nonde- 
script structures  of  wood,  tin,  canvas, 
carpet,  or  all  combined,  contained  a 
polyglot  population,  living  in  compara- 
tive comfort.  Before  a  building  near 
the  camp  a  long  line  patiently  waited  for 
their  turn  to  receive  rations,  and  at 
length  each  one  went  off  to  his  new 
home  with  a  loaf  of  bread  under  one 
arm  and  a  can  of  corned  beef  or  pork 
and  beans  in  his  pocket.  Another  line, 
equipped  with  receptacles  of  infinite 
variety,  from  an  Apollinaris  bottle  to  a 
Venetian  glass  vase,  waited  for  a  little 
portion  of  milk  for  the  baby.    A  watering- 
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COPVRIGHT,    1906,    UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD,   NEW  YORK 

THE    DYNAMITING    CREW 
Supervisor  Duffy,  Police  Sergeant  Campbell,  Captain  Colman  and  officers  directing 
the  work  of  laying  dynamite  to  blow  up  walls  of  the  Q'Brien  Carriage  Company 


cart,  promoted  to  a  higher  sphere  of 
activity,  supplied  M^ater  to  all  comers, 
with  the  warning  legend,  "  Boil  all  water 
before  drinking." 

A  half-mile  west  of  Fort  Mason  begins 
the   Presidio,  the  Government  reserva- 
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tion,  with  barracks,  hospital,  and  coast 
defenses,  and  a  great  expanse  of  beauti- 
ful park  land.  The  broad  parade-ground 
had  become  another  city  of  tents,  neatly 
laid  out  in  streets  and  filled  to  overflow- 
ing.    Beyond    the  camp  the   big  army 


A    VILLAGE   OF    CAMTEKS    L\    JEFFERSON    PARK 


hospital,  with  one  of  the  finest  equip- 
ments in  the  country,  was  caring  for 
perhaps  four  hundred  patients. 

The  sick  and  the  injured  from  the 
first  had  been  given  the  best  possible 
care   hei'e   and   at  the  other  unharmed 


hospitals  of  the  cit}-  and  at  emergency 
stations,  which  were  immediately  organ- 
ized in  many  places.  In  this  direction, 
as  in  every  other,  the  response  to  the 
city's  needs  by  sister  cities  had  been 
prompt    and    generous.     I   met    nurses 
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REFUGEES    IX    WILD    SCRAMBLE    TO     (iET    ABOARD     GOXER.NMENT    BOATS    FOR    OAKLAND 

AND   OTHER   POINTS   OF   SAFETY 
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from  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle,  and  a 
detachment  from  Chicago  of  twenty-five 
surgeons  and  seventy-five  nurses,  mem- 
bers of  the  White  Cross — an  organiza- 
tion for  just  such  emergency  work. 

The  scenes  of  camp  life  were  repeated 
in  a  dozen  small  parks  throughout  the 
city,  and  in  more  extensive  measure  in 
Golden  Gate  Park — a  magnificent  pleas- 
ure ground  reaching  from  the  geographic 
center  of  the  city  westward  to  the  ocean. 
There  a  formally  arranged  camp  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  tents  occupied  a 
charming  glade  among  the  trees,  and 
hundreds  of  tents  were  scattered  along 
the  walks  and  drives,  hiding  among  the 
shrubs  or  in  the  open,  as  the  caprice  of 
the  owner  suggested  privacy  or  sociabil- 
ity. At  one  end  of  the  camp  street  a 
capacious  building  contained  supplies  of 
food  and  clothing,  generously  given  out 
to  all  who  needed.  Near  by  an  enor- 
mous iron  kettle  on  an  improvised  fire- 
place provided  ever-ready  hot  water  in 
the  interests  of  cleanliness  and  health. 
It  was  presided  over  by  a  picturesque 
individual  with  soft  flowing  hair  and 
beard,  a  gold  miner  of  the  olden  days, 
proud  of  the  distinction. 

Each  tent  bore  marks  of  individuality 
and  indications  of  the  character  of  its 
ccci- pants.  The  indolent  were  content 
to  Hve  under  the  most  primitive  condi- 
tions, while  the  ingenious  and  the  ener- 
getic had  extemporized  tables  and  chairs, 
elaborate  cooking  arrangements,  and 
many  other  little  conveniences.  A  peep 
at  the  contents  of  some  of  the  little 
homes  recalled  forcibly  the  difficulties  of 
those  days  of  fire.  More  often  than 
not  nothing  had  been  saved  except  a 
parrot  or  a  canary  in  its  cage,  or  the 
family  kitten  ;  sometimes  a  single  piece 
of  furniture,  a  bureau,  or  a  bed,  or  a  rock- 
ing chair ;  occasionally  a  trunk  or  two. 
Here  and  there  a  vehicle  of  some  kind 
behind  a  tent  suggested  the  former  oc- 
cupation of  its  owner  and  explained  the 
more  elaborate  furnishing  of  his  domi- 
cile. Everj'where  the  stories  of  the 
refugees  were  set  to  one  theme,  passing 
into  two  variations. 

"  We  lost  everything ;  there  was  no 
way  to  carry  it  ofif,"  was  the  theme. 
"  The  fire  came  so  fast  we  could  only 
save  ourselves,"  ran  one  variation ;  the 


other,  "  We  would  have  had  plenty  of 
time  to  save  ever}'thing,  but  we  thought 
the  fire  wasn't  coming  our  way,  so  we 
left  it  till  too  late."  Thus  little  was  saved 
by  either  rich  or  poor. 

In  another  corner  of  the  park  the  Los 
Angeles  Relief  Committee  was  serving 
hot  meals  to  all  comers ;  at  the  park 
entrance  great  signs  announced  the 
headquarters  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
the  Foresters  of  America,  the  Modem 
Woodmen,  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  offering  to 
their  members  a  brotherly  hand  of  assist- 
ance. 

Here  was  another  part  of  the  answer 
to  my  questions. 

In  other  sections  of  the  city  relief 
stations  were  distributing  food,  not  only 
to  the  homeless,  but  to  those  whose 
houses  were  left  but  whose  means  of 
livelihood  was  destroyed.  There  in  long 
linesmen,  women,  and  children,  Chinese, 
Irish,  Italians,  Japanese,  negroes,  and 
plain  Americans,  filed  past  the  counters, 
where  each  received  bread,  potatoes,  tea 
or  coffee,  fresh  meat,  canned  meat,  or 
salt  fish,  as  the  case  might  be  that  day, 
canned  vegetables,  sugar,  salt,  and  vine- 
gar. Soldiers  and  civilians  working  side 
by  side  distributed  the  offerings  of  the 
American  people  as  they  had  been  doing 
since  the  day  after  the  earthquake,  allow- 
ing no  one  to  go  hungry.  The  supplies 
were  packed  away  in  a  soap-box,  a 
wooden  pail,  a  traveling-bag,  the  half  of 
a  wicker  telescope  case,  a  flour-sack,  or 
a  market  basket,  and  the  recipient  went 
cheerily  home  to  cook  the  meal  in  the 
street.  There  was  no  room  for  pride  in 
San  Francisco,  and  her  people  had  ac- 
cepted the  situation  with  a  good  grace 
that  told  volumes. 

Probably  half  of  San  Francisco  was 
living  in  tents,  but  beyond  a  question 
all  of  San  Francisco  was  cooking  out-of- 
doors  and  living  by  candle-light.  Until 
the  cracked  and  shattered  chimneys 
should  be  repaired  and  pronounced  safe, 
and  the  water  supply  restored,  no  fire 
might  be  built  in  any  house,  no  kerosene 
lamp  used,  no  gas  or  electricity  supplied. 
So  every  street  displayed  a  nondescript 
array  of  kitchens  along  its  curb  lines, 
presided  over  sometimes  by  a  Chinese 
or  Japanese  serv'ant,  but  more  often  by 
the  lady  or  the  daughter  of  the  house,  or 
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a  father  or  sons,  recalling  days  in  camp. 
From  a  primitive  fireplace  of  a  few 
bricks,  with  perhaps  an  oven  grate  across 
the  top,  with  a  shoe-box  or  a  kitchen 
table  on  its  side  as  a  wind-break,  to  a 
handsome  nickeled  range  installed  in  a 
spacious  shed,  with  kitchen  table,  settee, 
shelves,  and  coal-box,  every  possible 
variation  in  the  elements  and  their  com- 
bination was  to  be  found.  A  tiny  round 
stove,  with  barely  room  for  a  teakettle 
on  it,  under  a  proud  sign,  "  The  Palace 
Grill,"  stood  neighbor  to  a  complete 
kitchen  with  a  fireplace,  a  range,  and 
hospitable  seats,  with  the  idiomatic  but 
cordial  invitation  over  the  door,  "  Kick 
in !"  Everybody  was  cooking  out-of- 
doors,  and  nobody  cared.  For  "  There's 
many  that's  worse  off  than  we,  and  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  \veVe  a  house  over 
our  heads,"  as  a  genial  Irish  lady,  busily 
engaged  in  concocting  a  toothsome  three- 
course  meal  under  impossible  conditions, 
expressed  it. 

A  walk  up  Market  Street  and  through 
the  unburned  residence  district  revealed 
another  part  of  the  answer.  Every  tele- 
graph pole  and  bit  of  standing  wall  bore 
a  sign,  hastily  drawn  or  painted,  bearing 
directions  to  a  temporary  oflice  of  some 
business  enterprise  or  other.  At  least 
every  other  fine  residence  in  the  Western 
Addition  housed  a  bank  or  an  insurance 
company  or  a  firm  of  lawyers  or  a  com- 
mercial or  manufacturing  company.  In 
many  places  along  the  ruined  streets  and 
on  vacant  lots  elsewhere  temporary 
frame  buildings  were  already  going  up, 
their  fronts  announcing  proudly  that  new 


stocks  of  goods  were  on  the  way,  to  be 
ready  for  the  public  in  a  few  days  or 
weeks. 

Gangs  of  workmen  were  busy  along 
the  principal  car  lines,  repairing  the 
tracks,  stringing  new  trolley  wires,  and 
giving  promise  of  a  speedy  resumption 
of  ser\'ice.  Telephone  wires,  gas-pipes, 
water  mains,  and  sewers  were  being  in- 
spected and  repaired.  Armed  with  per- 
mits from  the  Chief  of  Police,  business 
men  were  hunting  for  their  safes  and 
vaults,  and  having  them  burglarized  by 
the  experts  whose  signs  appeared  on 
every  corner.  On  a  fine  old  residence 
on  Van  Ness  Avenue  a  sign  of  circus 
poster  effect  announced  that  San  Fran- 
cisco's greatest  department  store  would 
open  there  within  a  week  with  a  large 
stock  of  goods.  At  intervals  a  dull  re 
port  told  of  the  dynamiting  of  some 
tottering  wall,  a  menace  to  traffic.  Every- 
where the  city  was  busy,  beginning  the 
work  of  temporary  reconstruction  and 
readjustment. 

Everywhere,  in  the  business  districts, 
in  the  camps,  in  the  improvised  kitchens 
on  the  streets,  among  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple, men  and  women,  high  and  low, 
officials  and  private  citizens,  I  found  the 
best,  the  fundamental,  answer  to  my 
question.  The  spirit  of  the  people  of 
San  Francisco — cheerful,  enterprising. 
a  little  happy-go-lucky  perhaps  when 
things  went  well,  but  brave,  uncomplain- 
ing, unselfish,  when  disaster  came,  facing 
the  future  with  a  smile — will  make  the 
new  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco,  May  10,  19U6.  H.    J.    H. 
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Born  in  Germany,  near  Cologne,  March  2,  1829.     Died  in  New  York  City,  May  14,  1906 
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By   JAMES    HOPPER 

EDITOR'S  NOTE.— In  this  vivid,  heart-racking  narrative  of  Mr.  Hopper's, 
EVERYBODY'S  feels  secure  in  the  belief  that  its  readers  will  find  the  final 
word  on  the  destruction  of  San  Francisco.  The  note  of  tragedy  has  always 
had  powerful  expression  in  the  work  of  James  Hopper.  His  whole  literary 
life  has  trained  him  to  see  and  feel  and  tell  this  story.  He  was  there;  as  a 
newspaper  reporter  his  duty  took  him  up  and  down  the  shaking,  burning  city 
by  day  and  night,  his  eyes  ever  alert  to  see  the  things  which  the  world  would 
w^ant  to  hear  after  all  was  over.     Here  is  his  story. 


A  T  midnight  I  was  at  the  Grand  Opera 
^\  House,  where  the  Conried  company  was 
giving  "Carmen."  I  still  can  see  Caruso  strik- 
ing open  the  gates  of  the  arena  with  his  long 
Catalan.  I  see  him  stab,  I  hear  Fremstadt's 
scream,  Caruso's  wail  of  remorse,  glutted 
passion  and  remorse  commingled;  I  see  his 
magnificent  crawling  movement  to  her  as  the 
curtain  comes  down.  I  see  myself  walking 
back  slowly  to  my  paper,  the  Ca//,  a  few  steps 
away,  and  I  am  saying  to  myself:  "Surely, 
what  I  have  felt  to-night  is  the  summit  of 
human  emotion."  And  now  when  I  think  of 
that,  I  almost  laugh. 

After  turning  in  my  copy,  I  went  up  Post 
Street  to  my  room  in  the  Neptune  Hotel,  six- 
blocks  away.  It  was  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  that  is  San  Francisco's  fairest 
hour.  The  blustering  sea-breeze  has  ceased 
at  that  time;  from  the  land  comes  a  breath  of 
air  already  dawn-scented.  From  the  slope  I 
was  climbing  I  could  see  the  dark  loom  of  the 
big  buildings  below,  the  bay  beyond  with  the 
red  and  green  lights  and  the  long  silhouettes 
of  ships  at  anchor,  and  still  farther,  the  famil- 
iar hearthlike  glow  of  the  mainland  towns. 
The  night  struck  me  as  particularly  peaceful. 

As  I  passed  a  livery-stable  on  Post  Street 
between  Powell  and  Mason  Streets,  a  horse 
screamed  with  a  sudden,  shrill  cry.  I  asked 
a  stableman  lolling  in  the  darkened  doorway 
what   was   the   matter.     "Restless   to-night; 


don't  know  why,"  he  answered.  And  then, 
with  my  head  poked  in,  I  heard  the  thunder 
of  a  score  of  hoofs  crashing  in  tattoo  against 
the  stalls. 

I  went  up  to  my  room.  "Fine  night,"  said 
the  elevator-boy.  "Beautiful,"  I  answered. 
I  went  to  bed  at  about  three  o'clock. 

I  slept,  but  with  a  hot,  restless  slumber.  I 
dreamed.  I  heard  a  scream,  then  another. 
It  was  the  scream  of  Caruso  before  Garments 
prostrate  form,  and  the  strident  cry  of  the 
horse  in  the  stable.  They  mingled,  rose 
interwoven  in  a  fiendish  crescendo — and  then 
I  awoke  to  the  city's  destruction. 

Right  away  it  was  incredible — the  violence 
of  the  quake.  It  started  with  a  directness,  a 
savage  determination  that  left  no  doubt  of  its 
purpose.  It  pounced  upon  the  earth  as  some 
sidereal  bulldog,  with  a  rattle  of  hungry 
eagerness.  The  earth  was  a  rat,  shaken  in 
the  grinding  teeth,  shaken,  shaken,  shaken, 
with  periods  of  slight  weariness  followed  by 
new  bursts  of  vicious  rage.  As  far  as  I  can 
remember,  my  impressions  were  as  follows: 
First,  for  a  few  seconds  a  feeling  of  incredulity, 
capped  immediately  with  one  of  finality — of 
incredulity  at  the  violence  of  the  vibrations. 
"It's  incredible,  incredible" — I  think  I  said 
it  aloud.  Then  the  feehng  of  finality.  "It's 
the  end — St.  Pierre,  Samoa,  Vesuvius,  For- 
mosa, San  Francisco — this  is  death."  Simul- 
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taneously  with  that,  a  picture  of  the  city 
swaying  beneath  the  curl  of  a  tidal  wave 
foaming  to  the  sky.  Then  incredulity  again 
at  the  length  of  it,  at  the  sullen  violence  of  it. 
"It's  incredible — vertical  and  rotary — look  at 
me  in  my  bed — like  a  fish  in  a  frying-pan." 
This  last  figure  pleased  me.  "  Just  like  a  fish 
in  a  frying-pan,"  I  repeated.  Then  an  im- 
pulse to  get  out  of  the  hideously  grinding 
walls,  mastered  immediately,  solely  from  a 
repugnance,  as  I  remember  it,  to  making  a 
show  of  myself.  "No,  if  I  die,  I  die  in  bed, 
not  with  my  legs  bare  to  the  skies."  In- 
credulity again  at  the  mere  length  of  the  thing, 
the  fearful  stubbornness  of  it.  Then  curiosity 
— "I  must  see  it." 

I  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window.  I 
started  to  open  it,  but  the  pane  obligingly  fell 
outward  and  I  poked  my  head  out,  the  floor 
like  a  geyser  beneath  my  feet.  Then  I  heard 
the  roar  of  the  bricks  coming  down  in  cataracts 
and  the  groaning  of  twisted  girders  all  over 
the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  I  saw  the  moon, 
a  calm,  pale  crescent  in  the  green  sky  of 
dawn.  Below  it  the  skeleton  frame  of  an  un- 
finished sky-scraper  was  swaying  from  side  to 
side  with  a  swing  as  exaggerated  and  absurd 
as  that  of  a  palm  in  a  stage  tempest. 

Just  then  the  quake,  with  a  sound  as  of  a 
snarl,  rose  to  its  climax  of  rage,  and  the  back 
wall  of  my  building  for  three  stories  above  me 
fell.  I  saw  the  mass  pass  across  my  vision 
swift  as  a  shadow.  It  struck  some  little 
wooden  houses  in  the  alley  below.  I  saw 
them  crash  in  like  emptied  eggs  and  the  bricks 
pass  through  the  roof  as  through  tissue  paper. 

The  vibrations  ceased  and  I  began  to  dress. 
Then  I  noted  the  great  silence.  Throughout 
the  long  quaking,  in  this  great  house  full  of 
people  I  had  not  heard  a  cry,  not  a  sound,  not 
a  sob,  not  a  whisper.  And  now,  when  the 
roar  of  crumbling  buildings  was  over  and  only 
a  brick  was  falling  here  and  there  like  the 
trickle  of  a  spent  rain,  this  silence  continued, 
and  it  was  an  awful  thing.  But  now  in  the 
alley  some  one  began  to  groan.  It  was  a 
woman's  groan,  soft  and  low. 

I  went  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  streets, 
and  they  were  full  of  people,  half-clad,  di- 
shevelled, but  silent,  absolutely  silent,  as  if 
suddenly  they  had  become  speechless  idiots. 
I  went  into  the  little  alley  at  the  back  of  the 
building,  but  it  was  deserted  and  the  crushed 
houses  seemed  empty.  I  went  down  Post 
Street  toward  the  center  of  town,  and  in  the 
morning's  garish  light  I  saw  many  men  and 
women  with  gray  faces,  but  none  spoke.    All 


of  them,  they  had  a  singular  hurt  expression, 
not  one  of  physical  pain,  but  rather  one  of 
injured  sensibilities,  as  if  some  trusted  friend, 
say,  had  suddenly  wronged  them,  or  as  if 
some  one  had  said  something  rude  to  them. 
As  for  me  I  felt  a  strange  elation.  I  was  im- 
mensely proud  of  myself.  I  had  gone  through 
that  hideous  minute  and  a  quarter  with  full 
command  over  myself,  and  now  I  was  calm, 
absolutely  calm.  I  threw  my  chest  out  and 
looked  with  amazement  upon  my  dazed  co- 
citizens.  And  yet  when  a  few  days  after,  I 
saw  again  a  friend  who  had  met  me  just  at 
that  time,  he  told  me  that  I  had  been  so  ex- 
cited I  couldn't  talk,  that  my  arms  trembled 
as  I  gesticulated,  and  that  my  eyes  were 
an  inch  out  of  their  sockets.  As  I  walked 
slowly  down  the  street  I  was  very  busy  taking 
notes — for  the  paper.  "Such  and  such  num- 
ber, such  and  such  street,  cornice  down ;  this 
building,  roof  down ;  that  building  crumbled." 
And  then,  "Good  Lord!"  I  exclaimed  to  my- 
self after  a  while,  with  childish  peevishness, 
"I'm  not  going  to  take  a  list  of  all  the  build- 
ings in  the  city!"  I  kept  on  going  toward 
the  paper.  I  thought  that  I  was  observing 
very  carefully,  but  I  wasn't.  I  remember 
now,  for  instance,  seeing  the  roof  of  the  Hotel 
Savoy  caved  into  the  building.  And  yet  I 
did  not  try  to  find  out  if  many  had  been  hurt 
or  killed.  It  was  rather  unimportant  de- 
tail that  struck  my  eyes.  In  Union  Square 
I  remember  a  man  in  pink  pajamas,  a  pink 
bath-robe,  carrying  a  pink  comforter  under 
his  arms,  walking  barefooted  upon  the  gravel. 
In  the  center  of  the  square  an  old  man  was 
with  great  concentration  of  purpose  deciph- 
ering the  inscription  of  the  Dewey  monument 
through  spectacles  of  which  the  glasses  had 
fallen  out.  I  cut  across  through  the  Square 
and  for  the  first  time  I  heard  some  one  speak. 
A  man  said  to  me,  "Look!"  I  looked  the 
way  he  was  pointing,  at  a  three-story  wooden 
building  called  the  Geary. 

It  stood  between  an  unfinished  building  at 
the  corner  of  Stockton  and  Geary  Streets  and 
another  tall  building.  The  two  sky-scrapers 
had  shaken  off  their  side  walls  upon  the 
wooden  one  nestling  between  them,  and  only 
the  facade  of  the  latter  stood,  like  cardboard 
scenery.  At  one  of  the  windows  was  a  man. 
He  was  trailing  to  the  ground  a  long  piece  of 
cloth  that  looked  no  thicker  than  a  ribbon, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  sliding  dowfi  by 
it.  I  shouted  to  him  to  wait  a  moment  and 
ran  to  the  door.  I  found  the  stairs  still  up, 
stuck  along  the  front  wall  as  with  mucilage. 
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I  went  up  to  the  third  floor  over  piles  of 
plaster  and  laths,  and  there  forgot  about  the 
man.  For  I  came  to  a  piece  of  room  in 
which  was  a  bed  covered  with  debris,  and  out 
of  the  debris  a  slim  white  hand  and  wrist  were 


young  man  is  dead,  and  a  woman  is  dead;  oh, 
my  husband  is  dead,  and  a  young  man  is 
dead,  and  a  woman  is  dead!"  "Where  is 
your  husband?"  we  roared  in  her  ear,  for  she 
seemed    unable    to    hear    us.     She    pointed 
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Sticking  like  an  appeal.  I  threw  off  the  .-^tuff 
and  a  woman  was  beneath,  still  alive,  a  little, 
slender  thing  whom  I  had  no  trouble  in  carry- 
ing down  to  the  sidewalk,  where  some  one 
put  her  on  an  e.xpress  wagon.  I  went  back 
with  another  man  and  we  found  a  second 
woman,  whom  we  took  down  on  a  door.  She 
seemed  to  be  dying.  There  was  another 
woman  in  another  corner,  but  a  pile  of  bricks 
was  upon  her  and  she  was  dead. 

By  this  time  the  ruins  were  fairly  swarm- 
ing with  rescuers,  and  a  poHceman  had  to 
drive  away  many  of  them  with  his  club.  All 
the  time,  however,  I  could  hear  a  mysterious 
and  insistent  wailing  somewhere  in  back. 
Finally  I  located  it  on  the  second  floor.  A 
strip  of  the  hallway  still  remained  along  the 
right  wall.  I  followed  it  till  I  came  to  a  place 
where  the  whole  hall  was  intact,  and  there, 
as  upon  a  platform  amid  the  ruins,  a  woman 
with  long,  disheveled  hair  was  pacing  to  and 
fro,  repeating  in  a  long-drawn  wail,  over  and 
over  again,  "Oh,  my  husband  is  dead,  and  a 


toward  the  back.  We  went  toward  the  back 
and  came  to  the  abrupt  end  of  the  hall.  Be- 
low us  was  a  mound  of  bricks  with  the  end  of 
a  bed-post  emerging.  Mechanically  we  be- 
gan, three  of  us,  to  take  up  the  bricks  one  by 
one,  throwing  them  behind  us.  Above  us 
towered  the  walls  of  the  homicidal  building. 
After  a  while  a  fireman  joined  us.  He 
seemed  stupefied,  and  like  us  began  to  take 
up  bricks  one  by  one.  Finally  another  fire- 
man came  and  called  him.  "  Come  on.  Bill," 
he  said,  "there's  fires."  They  went  off  and 
then  after  we  had  worked  a  time  longer  a  red- 
headed youth  who  was  digging  with  us  said, 
"Wat's  de  use  of  digging  out  those  that's 
dead?"  This  remark  struck  us  all  as  so  pro- 
foundly true  that  without  another  word  we 
all  quit. 

1  went  down  to  the  Call  to  report.  The 
sun  was  rising  behind  a  smoky  pall  already 
floating  above  the  populous  district  south 
of  Market  Street.  The  Call  Building,  the 
highest    in   the   city,  was  unmarred  by  the 
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earthquake,  and  so  was  the  building  of  the 
Examiner,  across  Third  Street  from  the  Call, 
and  that  of  the  Chronicle,  across  Market 
Street  from  the  Examiner.  The  editorial 
building  of  the  Call,  however,  in  the  narrow 
alley  back  of  the  main  building,  was  shaky. 
At  the  door  I  met  Bowie,  the  acting  city 
editor,  the  first  man  at  his  station.  "Hopper," 
he  said,  "the  Brunswick  Hotel  at  Sixth  and 
Folsom  is  down  with  hundreds  inside  of  her. 
You  cover  that."  This  order  seemed  per- 
fectly natural  to  me.  In  spite  of  \\  hat  we  had 
already  seen,  our  power  of  realization  was 
behind  time  as  it  was  to  be  through  the  three 
days'  progressive  disaster.  Going  up  into  the 
editorial  rooms  with  water  to  my  ankles,  I 
seized  a  bunch  of  copy  paper  and  started  up 
Third  Street.  At  Tehama  Street  I  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  fire  which  was  to  sweep  all 
the  district  south  of  Market  Street.  It  was 
swirling  up  the  narrow  way  with  a  sound  that 
was  almost  a  scream.  Before  it  the  humble 
population  of  the  district  were  fleeing,  and  in 
its  path,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  frail  shanties 
went  down  like  card  houses.  And  this  marks 
the  true  character  of  the  city's  agony.  Es- 
pecially in  the  populous  district  south  of 
Market  Street,  but  also  throughout  the  city, 
hundreds  were  pinned  down  by  the  debris, 
some  to  a  merciful  death,  others  to  live  hideous 
minutes.  The  flames  swept  over  them  while 
the  saved  looked  on  impotently.  Over  the 
tragedy  the  fire  threw  its  flaming  mantle  of 
hypocrisy,  and  the  fuU  extent  of  the  holocaust 
will  never  be  known,  will  remain  ever  a 
poignant  mystery. 

The  firemen  were  there,  beginning  the 
tremendous  and  hopeless  fight  which,  without 
intermission,  they  were  to  continue  for  three 
days.  Without  water  (the  mains  had  been 
burst  by  the  quake)  they  were  attacking  the 
fire  with  axes,  with  hooks,  with  sacks,  with 
their  hands,  retreating  sullenly  before  it  only 
when  its  feverish  breath  burned  their  clothing 
and  their  skins. 

I  went  back  to  ^Tarket  Street  and  stopped 
an  automobile.  It  was  a  private  machine, 
chauffeured  by  one  of  the  city's  gilded  youths, 
but  he  jumped  at  my  oft'er  of  $50  for  the 
day's  hire,  another  example  of  the  twisted 
vision  of  us  all,  which  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  true  stupendousness  of  what  was  happen- 
ing. I  whirred  off  north  into  the  Latin 
quarter  to  see  as  to  the  safety  of  friends  I  had 
there.  Its  destruction  was  in  keeping  with 
the  picturesque  reputation  of  the  district. 
The  low  brick  buildings  built  in  the  pioneer 


days  had  nearly  all  thrown  their  fronts  into 
the  narrow  streets,  and  their  interiors  were 
shown  cross-sectioned  like  the  doll  houses 
you  see  in  toy  stores.  The  house  of  Henry 
Laffler,  the  writer,  was  so,  his  bookcase,  wri- 
ting-table, and  bed  shov/ing  like  furniture  on  a 
stage.  Beneath  the  pyramid  of  bricks  that 
had  been  the  front  of  the  building  a  dead 
Chinaman  lay,  one  long  yellow  hand  stretch- 
ing out  of  the  loose  sleeve  of  his  blouse.  But 
a  note  pinned  upon  the  remnants  of  the  stairs 
told  me  that  Lafiler  was  safe.  I  went  on  to 
the  studio  of  Martinez,  the  painter.  The  old 
building  still  stood.  The  studio  was  full  of 
bricks,  but  a  neatly  stacked  pile  of  paintings 
in  the  center  told  me  that  the  painter  was  safe. 
How  these  two  men  escaped  is  beyond  my 
imagination. 

Back  to  the  paper  we  whizzed.  We  passed 
firemen  fighting  the  fire,  which  had  jumped 
Market  Street  and  was  beginning  to  devour 
tlie  wholesale  and  financial  district.  At  the 
paper,  I  picked  up  "Scotty"  Morrison,  our 
old  policeman,  and  Byers,  one  of  the  "cubs." 
They  had  walked  miles  to  report.  This  time 
we  had  a  nearer  appreciation  of  what  was 
happening  and  our  orders  were  to  cover  the 
progress  of  the  fire  and  get  a  list  of  the  dead. 
As  we  left,  the  Grand  Opera  House,  where  a 
few  hours  before  I  had  been  listening  to 
Caruso,  was  burning  with  explosive  violence 
together  with  the  back  of  the  editorial  rooms. 
The  main  Call  Building  was  to  be  our  report- 
ing place. 

We  started  first  to  cover  the  fire  I  had  seen 
start  on  its  westward  course  from  Third  Street. 
From  that  time,  I  have  only  a  vague  kaleido- 
scopic vision  of  whirring  at  whistling  speed 
through  a  city  of  the  damned.  We  tried  to 
make  the  faUen  Brunswick  Hotel  at  Sixth  and 
Folsom  Streets.  We  could  not  make  it. 
The  scarlet  steeplechaser  beat  us  to  it,  and 
when  we  arrived  the  crushed  structure  was 
only  the  base  of  one  great  flame  that  rose 
to  heaven  with  a  single  twist.  By  that  time 
we  knew  that  the  earthquake  had  been  but  a 
prologue,  and  that  the  tragedy  was  to  be 
v,  ritten  in  fire.  We  went  westward  to  get  the 
western  limit  of  the  blaze. 

Already  we  had  to  make  a  huge  circle  to 
get  above  it.  The  whole  district  south  of 
Market  Street  was  now  a  pitiful  sight.  By 
thousands  the  multitudes  were  pattering 
along  the  wide  streets  leading  out,  heads 
bowed,  eyes  dead,  silent  and  stupefied.  \\'e 
stopped  in  passing  at  the  Southern  Pacific 
Hospital.     Carts,    trucks,    express    wagons, 
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vehicles  of  all  kinds  laden  with  wounded, 
were  blocking  the  gate.  Upon  the  porch 
stood  two  internes,  and  their  white  aprons 
were  red-spotted  as  those  of  butchers.  There 
were  125  wounded  inside  and  eight  dead. 
Among  the  wounded  was  Chief  Sullivan  of 
the  Fire  Department.  A  chimney  of  the 
California  Hotel  had  crushed  through  his 
house  at  the  first  shock  of  the  earthquake, 
and  he  and  his  wife  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
debris  with  incredible  difficulty.  He  was  to 
die  two  days  later,  spared  the  bitter,  hopeless 
effort  which  his  men  were  to  know.  As  we 
were  leaving,  two  men  came  to  the  gate. 
They  were  pulling  along  the  street  a  sheet  of 
corrugated  iron  upon  which  lay  an  old  woman 


phenomenon  in  a  narrow  way  called  Treat 
Avenue  a  quake  occurred.  It  came  upon  the 
fag-end  of  endurance  of  the  poor  folk  crowd- 
ing the  alley.  Women  sank  to  their  knees, 
drew  their  shawls  about  their  little  ones,  and 
broke  out  in  piercing  lamentations,  while  men 
ran  up  and  down  aimlessly,  wringing  their 
hands.  An  old  woman  led  by  a  crippled  old 
man  came  wailing  down  the  steps  of  a  porch, 
and  she  was  blind.  In  the  center  of  the 
street  they  both  fell  and  all  the  poor  en- 
couragement we  could  give  them  could  not 
raise  them.  They  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  die.  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  was 
astounded  to  see  that  it  was  only  half  past 
eight.     On  Valencia  Street,  between   Kigh- 
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with  both  feet  charred.  We  bore  her  in  and 
she  actually  smiled  as  we  laid  her  upon  a  cot. 
At  Thirteenth  and  Valencia  Streets  a  po- 
liceman and  a  crowd  of  volunteers  were  trying 
to  raise  the  debris  of  a  house  where  a  man 
and  a  woman  were  pinned.  One  block  farther 
we  came  to  a  place  where  the  ground  had 
sunk  six  feet.  A  fissure  ran  along  Four- 
teenth Street  for  several  blocks  and  the  car 
tracks  had  been  jammed  along  their  length 
till  they  rose  in  angular  projections  three  or 
four  feet  high.     As  we  were  e.xamining  the 


teenth  and  Nineteenth,  the  \'alencia  Hotel,  a 
four-story  wooden  lodging-house  was  down, 
its  four  stories  telescoped  to  the  height  of  one, 
its  upper  rooms  ripped  open  with  the  cross- 
section  effect  of  a  doll-house.  A  squad  of 
policemen  and  some  fifty  volunteers  were 
working  with  rageful  energy  at  the  tangle  of 
walls  and  rafters.  Eleven  men  were  known 
to  have  escaped,  eight  had  been  taken  out 
dead,  and  more  than  one  hundred  were  still 
in  the  ruins.  The  street  here  was  sunk  si.x 
feet,  and  again,  as  I  was  to  see  it  many  times 
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more,  I  saw  that  strange  angular  raise  of  the 
tracks  as  if  the  ground  had  been  pinched 
between  some  gigantic  fingers. 

We  went  down  toward  the  fire  now.  We 
met  it  on  Eighth  Street.  From  Third  it  had 
come  along  in  a  swath  four  blocks  wide. 
From  Market  to  Folsom,  from  Second  to 
Eighth,  it  spread  its  heaving  red  sea,  and  with 
a  roar  it  was  rushing  on,  its  advance  billow 
curhng  like  a  monstrous  comber  above  a 
flotsam  of  fleeing  humanity.  There  were 
men,  women,  and  children.  Men,  women, 
and  children — really  that  is  about  all  I  re- 
member of  them,  except  that  they  were  mis- 
erable and  crushed.  Here  and  there  are 
still  little  snap-shots  in  my  mind — a  woman 
carrying  in  a  cage  a  green  and  red  parrot, 
squawking  incessantly  "Hurry,  hurry,  hur- 
ry"; a  little  smudge-faced  girl  with  long- 
lashed  brown  eyes  holding  in  her  arms  a  blind 
puppy;  a  man  with  naked  torso  carrying  upon 
his  head  a  hideous  chromo;  another  with  a 
mattress  and  a  cracked  mirror.  But  by  this 
time  the  cataclysm  itself,  its  manifestation, 
its  ferocious  splendor,  hypnotized  the  brain, 
and  humans  sank  into  insignificance  as  ants 
caught  in  the  slide  of  a  mountain.  One 
more  scene  I  remember.  On  Eighth  Street, 
between  Folsom  and  Howard,  was  an  empty 
sand  lot  right  in  the  path  of  the  conflagration. 
It  was  full  of  refugees,  and  what  struck  me 
was  their  immobility.  They  sat  there  upon 
trunks,  upon  bundles  of  clothing.  On  each 
side,  hke  the  claws  of  a  crab,  the  fire  was 
closing  in  upon  them.  They  sat  there  mo- 
tionless, as  if  cast  of  bronze,  as  if  indeed  they 
were  wrought  upon  some  frieze  representing 
the  Misery  of  Humanity.  The  fire  roared, 
burning  coals  showered  them,  the  heat  rose, 
their  clothes  smoked,  and  they  still  sat  there, 
upon  their  poor  little  boxes,  their  bundles  of 
rags,  their  goods,  the  pathetic  little  hoard 
which  they  had  been  able  to  treasure  in  their 
arid  lives,  a  fixed  determination  in  their 
staring  eyes  not  to  leave  again,  not  to  move 
another  step,  to  die  there  and  then,  with  the 
treasures  for  the  saving  of  which  their  bodies 
had  no  further  strength. 

We  whirled  down  Harrison  Street,  along  the 
southern  edge  of  the  fire  which  up  to  that 
time  was  not  spreading  much  toward  that 
side.  The  streets  were  choked  with  trucks, 
with  baby  carriages,  with  cabs,  with  toy  ex- 
press wagons,  and  a  procession  of  silent  people, 
stupefied  by  the  incredible  and  progressive 
calamity,  was  marching  stolidly  out  of  the 
city  which  had  proven  a  trap.     Passing  Fifth 


Street,  we  caught,  behind  the  flaming  smother, 
a  glimpse  of  the  Mint,  square,  squat,  like  a 
rock  in  the  flaming  sea.  Its  iron  windows 
were  all  closed;  it  brooded  there,  unmoved, 
inscrutable  as  a  sphinx.  Later  we  learned 
that  behind  those  iron  doors  men  had  lived 
through  the  maelstrom  of  fire,  had  lived  and 
fought  and  had  saved  the  building.  West  cf 
it,  a  long  white  sky-scraper  towered,  still  un- 
touched. It  was  never  touched.  I  saw  it  a 
few  days  later,  rising  white,  unsullied,  above 
the  surrounding  desolation.  I  read  its  name 
and  the  tremendous  irony  of  it  staggered  me. 
"The  United  Undertakers  "  was  written  into 
the  granite  above  the  door. 

At  Third  Street  we  caught  the  starting- 
point  of  the  fire.  It  had  worked  north  as  well 
as  west,  and  the  Call  Building,  the  tallest  sky- 
scraper in  the  city,  was  glowing  like  a 
phosphorescent  worm.  Cataracts  of  pulver- 
ized fire  poured  out  of  the  thousand  windows. 
The  Examiner  Building,  across  the  way,  was 
burning.  The  Palace  Hotel,  treasured  per- 
haps above  everything  by  San  Franciscans, 
was  smoking,  but  was  still  making  a  magnifi- 
cent fight.  To  the  east  the  fire  had  gone  as 
far  as  Second  Street.  There  it  had  leaped 
Market  Street  toward  the  north,  and  was 
roaring,  a  maelstrom  of  flame,  through  the 
wholesale  district,  before  the  southeastern 
breeze.  W^e  circled  to  the  north,  through  the 
Latin  quarter,  picturesque  in  its  ruins  as  it 
had  been  in  life.  I  remember  passing  six 
dead  horses  under  a  pile  of  bricks  on  Wash- 
ington Street.  We  went  up  toward  the 
Hayes  Valley  district,  in  which  heavy  volutes 
of  smoke  announced  another  conflagration. 
In  passing  I  stopped  at  The  Neptune,  where  I 
had  been  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  five 
hours  before.  The  fire  had  not  yet  reached 
it.  I  ran  up  to  my  room.  A  key  was  in 
the  door.  "Looters,"  I  said  to  myself.  I 
pushed  open  the  door.  Spick  and  span  in  his 
loose  white  clothing,  Ah  Wing,  the  Chinese 
chamber-man,  was  making  my  bed.  The 
room  was  swept,  the  plaster  that  had  fallen 
gathered  in  a  heap  in  the  hall,  my  clothes  were 
all  hanging  in  the  closet,  and  he  was  putting 
a  clean  slip  about  my  pillow.  Coming  out  of 
the  whirl  of  death  and  devastation,  this  piece 
of  domestic  fidelity  absolutely  flabbergasted 
me.  I  closed  the  door  upon  it  and  left  on  tip- 
toe as  in  the  presence  of  some  sacred  rite. 
I'd  like  to  see  Ah  Wing  again.  When,  the 
next  morning,  it  struck  me  at  last  that  it  was 
time  to  take  my  things  out,  I  wasn't  able  to  get 
within  fifteen  blocks  of  The  Neptune.     Now, 
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all  that  remains  is  the  arch  of  the  door,  and  a 
nameless  chaos  of  pulverized  and  half  volatil- 
ized things  in  the  cellar,  among  them  the 
results  of  Ah  Wing's  industry.  I  devoutly 
hope  he  is  alive,  with  a  little  hoard  of  gold  in 
his  wide  sleeves,  enough  to  buy  him  a  ticket 
on  the  P.  ^r.  to  old  Canton. 

We  went  up  to  Hayes  \',ilU'v  to  examine 
the  fire  there.  Wc 
passed  the  City 
Hall,  the  building 
upon  which  the 
city  had  spent  si.x 
millions.  It  had 
crumbled  at  the  as- 
sault of  the  quake 
and  was  now  a 
ruin,  noble  with  a 
beauty  that  it  had 
lacked  when  entire. 
Here  and  there  a 
massive  column 
rose  with  its  archi- 
trave, giving  an  ef- 
fect of  Babylonian 
splendor.  Above, 
the  dome,  divorced 
of  stone,  showed 
its  naked  skeleton, 
twisted  as  from 
some  monstrous 
torture.  The  Cen- 
tral Emergency 
Hospital  was 
blocked  with  an 
avalanche  of  huge 
stones. 

The  fire,  we 
found,  already  cov- 
ered   four    square 

blocks  and  was  sweeping  toward  the  east. 
We  went  before  it  and  stopped  at  the  ^fe- 
chanic's  Pavilion,  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den of  San  Francisco.  All  the  morning  it 
had  been  used  as  a  great  hospital,  but  now, 
before  the  menace  of  the  fire,  the  last  patients 
were  being  transferred  to  the  Military  Hospital 
at  the  Presidio.  We  waited  till  the  fire  came. 
The  immense  wooden  structure  caught  with 
almost  explosive  violence,  and  when  we  left 
the  ruins  of  the  City  Hall  were  catching. 
We  circled  the  fire  south  of  Market  Street 
again  and  found  that  it  had  reached  Twelfth 
Street.  At  one  o'clock  we  tried  to  report 
to  the  Chronicle  Building.  The  Examin- 
er, the  Palace  Hotel,  and  the  Grand  were 
burning  fiercelv  bv  that  time  and  we  could 
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not  reach  it.     We  >tarted  on  another  tour  of 
the  fires. 

It  was  just  about  that  time  that  the  wind, 
which  had  been  slight  and  from  the  east, 
turned  to  a  spanking  breeze  from  the  north- 
west. This  sealed  the  doom  of  the  city. 
By  the  time  we  had  arrived  at  the  fire  south 
of  Market  Street,  it  had  spread  from  Four- 
teenth Street  down 
to  the  bay;  and  this 
immense  frontage, 
driven  by  the  wind, 
was  moving  south 
and  east,  the  blocks 
literally  melting  be- 
fore its  advance. 
We  circled  far  to 
the  south.  We 
stopped  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital, 
on  Rincon  Hill,  at 
the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  city.  The 
whole  city  below, 
from  Fourteenth 
Street  to  the  ferries, 
was  one  great  flame, 
which  smacked  in 
the  wind  like  the 
stupendous  silken 
flag  of  some  cosmic 
anarchy.  Below 
the  silken,  whirring 
sound  of  it,  there 
was  a  muttered 
roar  as  if  thousands 
of  tumbrils  were 
rolling  over  an  end- 
less bridge,  and  the 
dynamite,  used  now 
in  a  last  efi"ort  to  confine  the  conflagration, 
pulsed  in  dull  reverberations.  The  patients 
of  the  hospital  were  being  removed  to  steamers 
lying  in  the  bay  below. 

We  circled  along  the  water-front,  every- 
thing to  the  west  of  us  a  flaming  chaos.  Up 
Market  Street  the  great  buildings  writhed  like 
so  many  live  beings  in  the  agony  of  fire. 
The  entire  wholesale  district  from  the  bay  to 
Sansome  and  north  to  Washington  was 
burning.  As  they  burned,  the  buildings 
crashed  down  upon  what  the  earthquake  had 
thrown,  and  the  streets  were  as  those  of  a 
barricaded  citv  in  the  throes  of  its  last  assault. 
The  United  States  Twenty-second  Infantry- 
was  garrisoned  at  the  Appraiser's  Building, 
and  all  along  Washington  Street  the  troopers, 
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aided  by  volunteers,  were  noosing  ropes  about 
the  wooden  shacks,  relics  of  the  sixties,  and 
pulling  them  down  in  gigantic  tugs-of-war, 
one  hundred  men  to  a  rope.  At  the  Hall  of 
Justice,  in  the  midst  of  the  Latin  quarter,  the 
Mayor,  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  their  staffs  to- 
gether with  the  Citizens'  Committee  appointed 
immediately  after  the  earthquake,  were  gath- 
ered in  the  basement.  In  the  half-darkness, 
beneath  the  low-vaulted  ceiling,  they  sat 
at  long  tables,  their  faces  yellow  in  the  light 
of  the  sputtering  candles,  and  conferred  in 
whispers.  Near  them  was  stretched  a  long 
line  of  stiff  forms  beneath  white  sheets.  Out 
in  Portsmouth  Square,  in  front,  the  prisoners 
of  the  jail  sat  huddled  in  handcuft"ed  groups. 
While  we  were  there  they  began  to  move  the 
dead  from  the  hall,  for  the  fire  was  very  near 
now,  and  soon  a  line  of  sheeted  figures  lay  in 
the  green  grass  before  the  Stephenson  monu- 
ment. By  five  o'clock  the  Hall  of  Justice  was 
burning,  the  headquarters  had  been  removed 
to  the  big  Fairmont  Hotel  on  the  tip-top  of 
Nob  Hill,  the  prisoners  to  Alcatraz,  and  the 
dead  lay  underground,  the  Stephenson  bark, 
its  bronze  sails  swollen  with  the  eagerness  of 
departure,  their  monument. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  the  fire  which  had 
swept  the  wholesale  district  below  Sansome, 
jumped  Kearney  Street  and  with  a  rattle  of 
eagerness  fastened  upon  Chinatown,  with  its 
carved  balconies,  its  multicolored  signs,  its 
painted  and  gilded  flimsiness.  At  the  same 
time,  doubling  back,  it  came  down  ]Mont- 
gomery,  San  Francisco's  Wall  Street,  and 
Kearney,  fairly  whistling  down  the  deep, 
narrow  corridors.  By  eight  o'clock  the  Kohl 
and  Mills  Building  and  the  Merchants' 
Exchange  flamed  like  torches  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  business  blocks  of  the  city  was 
complete. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  staffs  of  the  Call  and 
the  Chronicle  met  for  a  conference  in  the  edi- 
torial rooms  of  the  Evening  Bulletin.  The  pink 
glow  of  the  fire,  near-by  on  three  sides  now, 
was  the  only  light.  The  orders  given  to  the 
Chronicle  men  was : "  The  men  of  the  Chronicle 
will  meet  at  the  Chronicle  Building  to-morrow 
at  one  o'clock,  if  there  is  any  Chronicle.^' 
That  given  to  the  Call  was:  "The  men  of  the 
Call  will  meet  at  the  Fairmont  to-morrow 
at  one  o'clock,  if  there  is  any  to-morrow." 
There  was  a  to-morrow,  but  long  before  one 
o'clock  the  Chronicle  was  a  gutted  ruin  and 
the  magnificent  Fairmont,  like  a  great  Greek 
temple  upon  its  hill,  was  blazing  like  a  funeral 
pyre. 


At  eight  o'clock  I  was  standing  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Market  and  Montgomery.  The  whole 
south  side  of  Market  Street  was  on  fire  from~ 
end  to  end.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  wind, 
and  before  me  the  Palace  and  Grand  Hotels 
were  burning  with  a  sort  of  quiet  mourti- 
fulness.  Suddenly  the  great  Crocker  Build- 
ing, on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  began  to 
burn,  slowly,  one  window-shade  here,  one 
window-.shade  there,  with  a  sort  of  flippant 
deliberation.  Flalf  an  hour  after  it  began  to 
purr  softly,  then,  with  a  roar,  the  flames 
poured  out  of  all  the  openings.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  what  might  be  called  the  fourth 
main  fire.  It  went  north,  caught  the  Chron- 
icle, and  then  steeple-chased  up  Geary, 
Post,  and  Sutter  Streets,  melting  before  it  the 
rich  retail  section  and  then  the  private  hotel 
district.  At  ten  o'clock  the  huge  new  St. 
Francis  Hotel  on  Union  Square  was  burning. 
The  fire  spread  as  it  went  west.  It  united 
with  that  of  Chinatown,  then  with  that  of 
Hayes  \'alley,  and  the  three,  hand  in  hand  in 
formidable  alliance,  marched,  keeping  step, 
toward  the  west  with  a  frontage  of  nearly  two 
miles. 

All  night  the  city  burned  with  a  copper 
glow,  and  all  night  the  dynamite  of  the  fire 
fighters  boomed  at  slow  intervals,  the  pulse 
of  the  great  city  in  its  agony.  "WTien  the  sun 
rose,  a  red  wafer  behind  clouds  of  smoke  that 
were  as  crape,  the  tidal  wave  of  flame  had 
swept  three-quarters  of  it.  Nob  HiU,  the 
Fairmont,  the  homes  of  the  pioneer  million- 
aires, IMark  Hopkins's,  with  its  art  treasures 
were  aglow,  a  ruby  tiara  upon  the  city.  Be- 
fore the  irresistible  advance,  the  people  were 
fleeing  toward  the  sea.  For  the  third  time  the 
headquarters  of  the  Government  had  been 
changed,  this  time  to  the  North  End  Police 
Station.  By  eleven  o'clock  that  was  in  dan- 
ger, and  another  exodus  was  made  to  Frank- 
lin Hall,  on  Fillmore  Street,  once  suburb, 
now  center. 

I  walked  down  Market  Street  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day.  It  was  as  if 
I  walked  through  a  dead  city,  not  a  city  re- 
cently dead,  but  one  overcome  by  some  cata- 
clysm ages  past,  and  dug  out  of  its  lava. 
Fragments  of  wall  rose  on  all  sides,  columns 
twisted  but  solid  in  their  warp,  as  if  petrified 
in  the  midst  of  their  writhing  from  the  fiery 
ordeal.  Across  them  a  yellow  smoke  passed 
slowly.  Above  all,  a  heavy,  brooding  silence 
lay.  And  really  there  was  nothing  else. 
Contortion  of  stone,  smoke  of  destruction, 
and  a  great  silence — that  was  all. 
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^N  the  cool  hush  of  a  mid-April  morning  on  the  western  side  of  the 

world  I  saw  a  great  city,  poised  in  serene  reality,  start  wildly  of  a 

w''?|})  "'^ir^  sudden,  while  the  earth  heaved  under  it  as  though  the  whole  planet 

S'f^l    ';'U"||  shivered  and  staggered  in  its  orbit.    Instantly  llames  arose  and  ran 

ruining  everywhere,  and  everywhere  ran  Death  amid  the  ruins. 

■'M  ^^^  three  days  I  watched  the  city  go  down  in  flame  and  smoke,  and, 

mile  on  dismal  mile,  I  saw  its  shattered,  blackened  walls. 

I  saw  intrepid  men  and  women  rush  into  tottering  houses  to 
grasp  their  own  or  their  neighbors'  kin  out  of  the  stiff  grip  of 
Death.  I  saw  fire-fighters  do  deeds  that  made  one  feel  they  were 
eager  to  give  their  lives  to  save  the  city.  I  saw  the  people  fleeing  as  they  of  old 
Pompeii  fled  from  their  ruined  homes.  I  saw  dazed  masses  of  human  beings 
encamped  in  the  parks.  And  I  saw  that  whole  people  thrown  back,  all  in  a 
moment,  to  the  primal  life  from  which  their  race  had  sprung. 

But  what  an  amazing  picture  was  there — the  picture  of  self-effacement.  The 
cruel  selfishness  of  the  old  primal  life  and  of  the  common  civilized  life  was  no 
more  visible,  save  in  rare  and  negligible  instances.  Something  beside  public  and 
private  fortune  had  gone  down  with  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  that  something  was 
the  god  of  Greed.  The  high  altruism  of  the  men  and  women  of  that  hour  loomed 
large  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  gazed  among  the  homeless.  The  earth  had  shaken 
and  was  still  shivering;  but  they  had  found  that  which  was  built  of  a  stronger 
fabric  than  the  earth — a  divine  charity,  an  Olympian  unworldliness.  While  the  city 
was  still  burning,  and  while  out  of  the  great  heart  of  a  great  nation  poured  gifts 
impossible  of  adequate  distribution,  the  free  sharing  from  hand  to  hand  among 
the  homeless  was  as  general  as  it  was  generous.  The  sight  made  one  proud  of 
one's  race.  Here  the  pessimist  was  confounded.  One  realized  what  a  magnificent 
being  the  human  animal  is  when  he  hears  out  of  the  throat  of  desperate  need  the 
call  of  blood  to  blood. 

Woman,  ever  the  balm  of  distress,  outdid  her  history  of  heroism.  I  saw  a 
beautiful  girl  of  former  social  rank  driving  a  great  white  motor  car,  piled  high  with 
the  poor  bedding  and  household  goods  of  squalid  refugees;  and  again  I  saw  her 
speeding  toward  the  Presidio  with  maimed  victims  of  the  disaster.  For  days  and 
nights  brave  men  and  women  toiled  in  the  intolerable  heat,  over  shaking  ground, 
removing  the  sick  and  wounded  from  burning  hospitals,  and  caring  for  them  in 
safe  places. 

Dwellers  in  half-crumbled  houses  in  the  remnant  of  the  town  threw  open  their 
hospitable  doors  and  filled  their  rooms  with  the  homeless,  sharing  with  them  the 
last  of  their  stores. 

Here  was  a  luminous  lesson  in  Utopian  economics — a  lesson  for  the  whole 
doubting,  artificial,  selfish  world — a  dropping  off  of  all  mean  play  at  precedence 
and  all  the  cunning  trickery  of  gain. 

Here  was  proportionately  the  richest,  and  surely  the  proudest  and  most  prodi- 
gally generous,  of  peoples  come  suddenly  to  want — a  people  to  whom  the  accept- 
ance of  alms  was  more  humbling  than  the  world  shall  ever  know.  Never  did  "  the 
delicate  nerves  of  receiving"  thrill  with  more  poetic  self-abasement  than  when 
that  proud  city  lived  upon  the  nation's  bounty. 

But  to  share,  share,  share,  in  substance  and  in  kindly  deed,  to  toil  unremit- 
tingly among  the  helpless  and  to  compete  with  one  another  only  in  heroism,  were 
the  unfailing  acts  of  those  altruists  by  the  Golden  Gate  who  gave  the  world  its 
noblest  lesson  in  self-effacement,  and  who  saw  in  their  own  dark  day  the  dream 
of  Christ  come  true. 


CoJ-yr  ^ht,  iqoO,  by  A.   Bluntberg 
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Personal  Narrative  of  the  Acute  and  Active  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Troops 

at    the  Presidio 

BY  FREDERICK   FUNSTON.  BRIG.-GEN..  U.  S.  A. 

How  lucly  it  was  for  San  Francisco  that  Gen.  Frederick  Funston  threw  himself  and  his  men  so 
boldly  into  the  breach  when  the  fire-fighters  -were  waging  their  unequal  combat  with  the  flames  caused 
by  the  great  earthquake  of  April  18th,  has  been  remarked  on  every  hand.  The  newspapers  and  w^eekly 
periodicals  have  covered  the  ground  of  the  great  catastrophe  so  far  as  general  description  goes,  but  the 
Cosmopolitan  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  securing  from  General  Funston  the  following  original 
and  spirited  account  of  ho'w  he  summoned  his  men  from  the  Presidio,  ho-sv  they  dashed  down  to  the 
scene  of  the  conflagration  to  help  the  firemen,  to  patrol  the  city,  to  save  lives,  to  care  for  the  -wounded, 
and  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  of  their  subsequent  deeds. 

Modesty  is  written  on  every  page  of  this  report.  General  Funston  gives  a  fine  account  of  what  he 
saw  at  the  beginning  of  the  catastrophe  ;  he  tells  how  the  policing-squads  w^ere  organized,  and  gives  much 
valuable  information  not  before  set  forth.  But  as  to  ho-w  heroically  he  and  his  men  worked  in  the  vain 
fight  to  save  the  city  -with  dynamite,  he  is  silent,  and  of  the  numberless  instances  of  lives  saved  and 
hungry  mouths  fed,  he  makes  little  account.  In  this  respect  he  is  like  Kipling's  heroic  soldier — "  he  has 
done  the  fighting,  but  he  can't  tell  about  it.  " 

Still  the  narrative  stands  as  a  unique  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  great  disaster,  and  is  vitally 
interesting  throughout. — Editor's  Note. 


HEN  first  a7)proached  by  a 
representative  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan with  the  request 
that  I  prepare  a  short  sketch 
of  the  work  of  the  army  in 
maintaining  order  and  in 
sheltering  and  feeding  the 
homeless  during  the  first  few 
days  of  the  San  Francisco 
fire,  I  declined,  because  of 
the  seeming  impropriety  of  such  action,  but 
reconsidered  on  its  being  pointed  out  to 
me  that  the  public  interest  in  the  action  of 
the  military  authorities  in  connection  with 
the  recent  catastrophe  was  so  keen  that  an 
authoritative  statement  from  one  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  cognizant  of  all  the  facts  would  be 


most  welcome.  Few  people  ever  see  official 
reports;  but  hundreds  of  thousands  read  so 
widely  circulated  a  magazine  as  the  Cos- 
mopolitan. This  communication,  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  the  necessary  per- 
mission has  been  obtained  from  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  must  be  my  apology. 

At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  there  were 
stationed  at  the  military  posts  on  or  near 
San  Francisco  Bay  ten  companies  of  Coast 
Artillery;  the  First,  Ninth,  and  Twenty- 
fourth  Batteries  of  Field  Artillery;  the 
entire  Twenty-second  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry; Troops  I,  K,  and  M,  Fourteenth 
Cavalry;  Company  B,  Hospital  Corps — an 
aggregate  of  about  seventeen  hundred  men. 
Of  these,  two  companies  of  the  Twenty- 
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second  Infantry  and  the  troops  of  the 
Fourteenth  Cavalry  were  temporarily  absent 
on  the  ritle-range  at  Point  Bonita-  but  they 
were  soon  available  for  duty,  the  cavalry 
being  brought  to  San  Francisco. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Pacific  Division 
and  of  the  Deixirtment  of  California  were 
located  in  ofhce-buildings  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  the  othcers  on  duty  thereat  lived  in 
the  city  and  not  at  the  army  posts  near  it. 
Maj.-Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  commanding  the 
Pacific  Division,  had  departed  from  the 
city  on  a  visit  to  his  home  in  Washington 
only  a  few  days  previous  to  the  earthquake. 


highest  part  of  California  Street,  on  what  is 
popularly  known  as  "Nob  Hill,"  several 
columns  of  smoke  were  seen  rising  from  the 
region  south  of  Market  Street,  with  others 
rising  apparently  from  fires  in  the  banking 
district.  Walking  rapidly  down  California 
to  Sansome,  I  found  that  several  fires  were 
burning  fiercely,  and  that  the  city  fire- 
department  was  helpless,  owing  to  water- 
mains  having  been  shattered  by  the  earth- 
quake. 

I  realized  then  that  a  great  conflagration 
was  inevitable,  and  that  the  city  police- 
force  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  fire- 


TROOrS    CLEARING    THE    STREETS,    JUNCTION    OF    MARKET,    TOST,    AND    MONTGOMERY    STREETS 


which  accounts  for  the  writer,  as  senior 
officer,  being  in  command  until  the  return 
of  the  division  commander. 

I  was  living  with  my  family  at  13  lo 
Washington  Street,  near  Jones,  one  of  the 
most  elevated  parts  of  the  city,  and  was 
awakened  by  the  earthquake  shock  at  5.16 
a.m.  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  eight- 
eenth day  of  April.  The  entire  street-car 
system  being  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the 
damage  resulting  from  the  shock,  I  has- 
tened on  foot  toward  the  business  section  of 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
damage  had  been  done  to  the  hotels  and 
other    large    buildings.      Arriving    at    the 


lines  and  protect  public  and  private  property 
over  the  great  area  affected.  It  was  at  once 
determined  to  order  out  all  available  troops, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  federal 
buildings,  but  to  aid  the  police-  and  fire- 
departments  of  the  city. 

Now  it  was  ascertained  that  the  entire 
telephone  system  was  prostrated  and  that  I 
must  return  to  first  principles  in  order  to 
get  into  communication  with  the  com- 
manding officers  at  the  Presidio  and  Fort 
Mason,  the  two  army  posts  most  convenient 
to  the  city.  Several  men  dashing  wildly 
about  in  automobiles  declined  to  assist  me, 
for  which  I  indulged  in  the  pious  hope  that 
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they  be  burned  out.  So  I  made  my  way, 
running  and  walking  alternately,  from 
Sansome  Street  to  the  army  stable  on  Pine, 
near  Hyde,  a  little  more  than  a  mile,  where 
I  arrived  in  so  serious  a  condition  that  I 
could  scarcely  stand. 

Directing  mv  carriage  driver  to  mount 


my  saddle-horse,  I  hastily  scribbled  a  note 
to  Col.  Charles  Morris,  Artillery  Corps, 
commanding  officer  at  the  Presidio,  direct- 
ing him  to  report  with  his  entire  command 
to  the  chief  of  police  at  the  Hall  of  Justice 
on  Portsmouth  Square,  and  sent  a  verbal 
message  of  the  same  import  to  Capt.  M.  L. 
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Walker,  Corps  of  Engineer?, 
in  command  at  Fort  Mason . 
The  messenger  was  well 
mounted  and  covered  the 
mile  to  Fort  Mason  and  the 
three  miles  to  the  Presidio 
at  a  keen  run.  Both  Colo- 
nel Morris  and  Captain 
Walker  had  their  commands 
well  in  hand  and  responded 
with  alacrity. 

Before  leaving  Sansome 
Street  I  had  asked  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  police-force 
to  inform  the  chief  of  police 
as  soon  as  possible  as  to  the 
action  I  contemplated  tak- 
ing. 

Leaving  the  stable,  I 
walked  in  a  leisurely  manner 
to  the  summit  of  Nob  Hill, 
only  a  few  blocks  distant, 
whence  could  be  obtained 
a  good  view  to  the  south 
and  east  across  the  great 
city  doomed  to  destruction. 

The  streets  were  filled 
with  people  with  anxious 
faces,  all  turned  toward  the 
dozen  or  more  columns  of 
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GETTING    OLTT    RATIuNS 

thick  black  smoke  rising  from 
the  densely  populated  region 
south  of  Market  Street.  The 
thing  that  at  this  time  made 
the  greatest  impression  on  me 
was  the  strange  and  unearthly 
silence.  There  was  no  talking, 
no  apparent  excitement  among 
the  near-by  spectators;  while 
from  the  great  city  lying  at  our 
feet  there  came  not  a  single 
sound,  no  shrieking  of  whistles, 
no  clanging  of  bells.  The  ter- 
rifi.c  roar  of  the  conflagration, 
the  crash  of  falling  walls,  and 
the  d\-namite  explosions  that 
were  to  make  the  next  three 
days  hideous,  had  not  yet  be- 
gun. 

It  was  a  beautiful  clear  morn- 
ing with  no  wind,  and  the  sin- 
ister columns  mounted  a  thou- 
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sand  feet  in  the  air  before  they  were 
dissipated.  Probably  none  of  the  people 
who  watched  the  imposing  spectacle  on  that 
occasion  would  have  believed  that  within 
thirty-six  hours  the  spot  where  they  stood 
would  be  a  maelstrom  of  fire.  Walking 
now  to  my  home,  only  four  blocks  distant, 
I  had  a  cup  of  coffee  and  gave  a  few  hasty 
instructions  to  my  family  about  packing 
trunks  and  leaving  the  house,  so  soon  to  be 
destroved.  From  here  it  was  a  walk  of 
fifteen  minutes  to  the  Phelan  Building,  the 
headc}uarters  of  the  Department  of  Cali- 


of  Justice,  where  they  had  been  reported  to 
the  chief  of  police,  and  were  now  being  dis- 
tributed along  Market  Street,  two  to  each 
block,  with  instructions  to  shoot  instantly 
any  person  caught  looting  or  committing  any 
serious  misdemeanor. 

Their  presence  had  an  instantly  reassur- 
ing effect  on  all  awe-inspired  persons. 

It  was  considered  most  desirable  to  bring 
to  the  city  at  once  the  battalion  of  the 
Twenty-second  Infantry  stationed  at  Fort 
McDowell,  on  Angel  Island,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.    All  telegraphic  communication 


iToin  a  sLctcJi   ma  Ac  on  the  spot  ly  J-   .1.    CV 


SOLDIER    AND    LOOTER 


fornia,  where  I  found  awaiting  me  several 
officers  of  the  Pacific  Division  and  the  De- 
partment of  California. 

Market  Street  was  full  of  excited,  anxious 
people  watching  the  progress  of  the  various 
fires  now  being  merged  into  one  great  con- 
flagration. A  few  moments  before  seven 
o'clock  there  arrived  the  first  detachment  of 
regular  troops,  the  men  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  at  Fort  Mason.  They  were  greeted 
with  evident  good-will  by  the  crowd,  and 
made  a  fine  impression  with  their  full 
cartridge-belts  and  fixed  bayonets.  They 
had  marched  from  Fort  Mason  to  the  Hall 


being  cut  off,  the  large  army-tug  Slociim 
was  dispatched  to  that  fort  with  verbal 
orders  to  Col.  Alfred- Reynolds  to  embark 
his  command  at  once,  land  at  the  foot  of 
iMarket  Street  and  march  to  the  Phelan 
Building. 

In  the  meantime,  the  clerks  and  messen- 
gers who  had  reported  for  duty  set  about 
saving  the  records  of  the  department  in  the 
offices  on  the  fourth  floor.  As  fast  as  the 
records  could  be  brought  out  they  were 
placed  in  a  wagon  for  transportation  to 
Fort  Mason.  About  eight  o'clock  a.m. 
there  came  so  severe  an  earthquake  shock 
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REFUGEES  BOARDING  GOVERNMENT  BOAT  AT  FORT  MASON  TO  GET  ACROSS  THE  BAY 


that  I  directed  that  all  attempts  to  save 
records  and  papers  cease,  not  deeming 
them  of  sufficient  importance  to  risk  the 
lives  of  a  dozen  men.  Before  this  time, 
however,  troops  from  the  Presidio  began  to 
arrive — cavalry,  coast  artillery  armed  and 


equipped  as  infantry,  and  field  artillerymen 
mounted  on  their  battery  horses. 

Abundant  use  was  now  found  for  all  the 
troops  at  our  disposal,  for  the  conflagration 
with  a  mile  of  front  was  rapidly  eating  its 
wav  into  the  heart  of  the  citv,  and  the  streets 


PULLING    DOWN    BUILDINGS    UNDER    MILITARY    SUPERVISION 
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were  black  with  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
who  were  kept  at  a  distance  of  two  blocks 
from  the  fire  by  strong  detachments  of 
troops.  Before  ten  o'clock  the  troops  from 
Forts  McDowell  and  Miley  had  arrived, 
and  there  were  now  on  duty  about  sev- 
enteen hundred  regulars.  They  were  used 
in  various  ways,  guarding  the  people,  the 

Sub-  Treas-  

ury  and  the 
Mint,  p  a  - 
trolling  t  h  e 
streets  to  pre- 
vent looting, 
maintain  i  n  g 
fare-lines,  and 
taking  a  hand 
at  the  hose 
wherever 
there  was 
sufficient  wa- 
t  e  r  -  pressure 
to  enable  the 
firemen  to 
accomplish 
anything. 
While  not 
acting  under 
the  orders  of 
the  officers  of 
the  police- 
and  fire-de- 
partments, 
the  officers  of 
the  troops 
consulted 
them  and 
complied 
with  their 
wishes  in  ev- 
ery possible 
way. 

There  was 
absolutely  no 
friction. 

In  the 
meantime, 
dynamite  had  been  obtained;  and  then 
began  the  series  of  terrific  explosions 
that  was  to  shake  the  city  for  the  next 
few  days.  The  amount  of  dynamite  avail- 
able in  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day  was 
too  small  to  accomplish  much,  but  a 
tug  was  obtained  and  a  number  of  trips 
made  to  the  works  of  the  California  Pow- 
der Company  at  Pinole,  the  tug  return- 
ing each  time   laden   with   explosives.     I 


PROCLAMATI 


The  Federal  Troops,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Regular  Police  Force, 
and  all  Special  Police  Officers 
have  been  authorized  to  KILL  an^' 
and  ail  persons  found  engaged  in 
looting  or  in  the  commission  of 
any  other  crime. 

I  have  directed  aH  the  Gas  and 
Electric  Lighting  Companies  not 
to  turn  on  Gas  or  Electricity  until 
I  order  them  to  do  so;  you  may 
therefor  expect  the  city  to  remain 
in  darkness  for  an  indefinite  time. 

I  request  all  citizens  to  remain 
at  home  from  darkness  until  day- 
light of  every  night  until  order  is 
restored. 

lAA/arn  all  citizens  of  the  dan- 
ger of  fire  from  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed chimneys,  broken  or  leak- 
ing gas  pipes  or  fixtures,  or  any 
like  cause.    . 

E.  E.  SCHMITZ,  Mayor. 
Dated,  April  18, 1906. 


THE    MAYOR  S    FIRST    PROCLAMATION    AFTER    THE    EARTHQUAKE 


doubt  if  anyone  will  ever  know  the  amount 
of  dynamite  and  guncotton  used  in  blowing 
up  buildings,  but  it  must  have  been  tre- 
mendous, as  there  were  times  when  the 
explosions  were  so  continuous  as  to  resemble 
a  bombardment. 

Most  of  the  work  was  done  under  the 
instructions     of     Captain     Coleman     and 

Lieutenant 
Briggs,  Artil- 
lery Corps, 
U.S.  A., who, 
however,  as- 
certained the 
wishes  of  the 
fire-  and  po- 
lice -  officials 
as  to  the 
buildings  to 
be  destroyed. 
In  this  work 
Lieutenant 
Pulis  of  the 
Artillery 
Corps  was 
very  serious- 
ly injured  by 
a  premature 
explosion. 
While  frame 
and  old  brick 
buildings 
were  reduced 
to  piles  of 
rubbish  by 
these  explo- 
sions, the 
modern  steel 
and  concrete 
structures  re- 
mained  as 
impervious  to 
the  heaviest 
charges  as 
they  had 
been  to  the 
earthquake. 
I  had  several  times  during  the  day  been 
in  consultation  with  Mayor  Schmitz  and 
Chief  of  Police  Dinan  at  the  Hall  of  Justice, 
which  was  the  headquarters  of  the  city  offi- 
cials until  forced  out  by  the  approach  of  the 
conflagration.  At  the  last  one  of  these  con- 
ferences it  was  arranged  that  during  the 
night  the  regular  troops  should  patrol  the 
wealthy  residence  district  west  of  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  in  order  to  prevent  robbery  or  dis- 


LINE    FOUR    BLOCKS    LONG    WAlTINi;    FOR    RATIONS 


order  by  the  vast  throngs  being  driven 
thither  by  the  progress  of  the  fire.  For  this 
duty  I  placed  all  troops  in  the  city  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Charles  Morris,  Artillery 
Corps,  who  established  his  headquarters  in 
the  district  to  be  patrolled. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  go  into  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  events  of  that  night  of 
horrors.  Four  square  miles  of  the  city  were 
on  fire.  The  night  was  as  light  as  day,  and 
the  roar  of  the  conflagration,  the  crash  of 
falling  walls,  and  the  continuous  explosions 
made  a  pandemonium  simply  indescribable. 
During    the    night,    the    Grant    Building, 


headquarters  of  the  Pacific  Division,  and 
the  Phelan  Building,  for  so  many  years 
headquarters  of  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, had  gone  up  in  the  general  holo- 
caust; and  the  officers  on  duty  in  the  city 
assembled  and  reestablished  headquarters 
at  Fort  Mason,  the  small  and  ancient  army 
post  on  the  bay  shore,  at  the  north  end  of 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 

An  account  of  the  events  of  the  succeeding 
two  days  would  unduly  lengthen  what  is 
meant  to  be  a  brief  sketch.  Block  by  block 
and  street  by  street  and  hour  after  hour  the 
firemen,  police,  and  soldiers  fought  the  con- 
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flagration,  in  hope  of  possible  success. 
Scores  of  buildings  were  blown  down  by 
dynamite  and  guncotton,  and  others  were 
set  on  fire  in  order  to  check  the  conflagra- 
tion by  back-firing.  The  Pacific  Squadron, 
under  command  of  Admiral  Goodrich, 
arrived  from  the  south  and  landed  several 
hundred  marines  and  blue-jackets,  who 
rendered  excellent  service  in  fighting  the 
lire  and  patrolling  the  streets. 

During  the  memorable  i8th  and  19th 
every  hotel  and  bank,  every  large  store  and 
nearly  every  storeroom  and  wareroom  in  the 
city  had  been  destroyed,  three  hundred 
thousand  people  were  homeless,  and  thou- 
sands more  were  left  without  the  means  of 
livelihood. 

The  rations,  tents,  and  blankets  on  hand 
at  the  army  posts  adjacent  to  the  city  were 
dealt  out  to  the  sufferers  with  no  account  of 
the  responsibility  involved;  and  within  two 
days,  relief  supplies  from  neighboring 
states  and  cities  and  army  supplies  from 
various  army  posts  had  begun  to  arrive  and 
were  being  distributed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Alaj.  C.  A.  Devol,  depot  quarter- 
master, and  Maj.  C.  R.  Krauthoff,  depot 
commissary. 

The  sick  from  the  city  hospitals  and  many 
of  those  injured  in  the  earthquake  were 
sent  to  the  general  hospital  at  the  Presidio. 

The  Hearst  Relief  Corps  with  a  number 
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of  well-equipped  hospitals,  and  a  comple- 
ment of  physicians  and  nurses,  arrived  from 
Los  Angeles  and  rendered  excellent  service. 

In  a  few  days  conditions  were  as  normal 
as  could  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  work  of  feeding  and  shel- 
tering the  homeless  thousands  proceeded  in 
a  systematic  manner. 

Through  all  this  terrible  disaster,  the 
conduct  of  the  people  had  been  admirable. 
There  was  very  little  panic  and  no  serious 
disorder.  San  Francisco  had  its  class  of 
people,  no  doubt,  who  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  plunder 
the  banks  and  rich  jewelry  and  other  stores 
of  the  city,  but  the  presence  of  the  square- 
jawed  silent  men  with  magazine  rifles,  fixed 
bayonets,  and  with  belts  full  of  cartridges 
restrained  them.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  the  regular  troops  to  shoot  anybody  and 
there  is  no  well-authenticated  case  of  a  single 
person  having  been  killed  by  regular  troops. 

Two  men  were  shot  by  the  state  troops 
under  circumstances  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar,  and  so  I  am  not  able  to  express  an 
opinion,  and  one  prominent  citizen  was 
ruthlessly  slain  by  self-constituted  vigilantes. 

If  there  is  any  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
the  work  of  the  regular  troops  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  is  that  nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
training  and  discipline,  and  that  self-control 
and  patience  are  as  important  as  courage. 
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bered  that  many  of  the  largest  buildings 
in  town  were  not  destroyed.  The  Call 
building,  the  Mills  building,  the  Fair- 
mount,  the  St.  Francis,  the  Shreve  build- 
ing, the  Mutual  Savings  Bank  building, 
the  Grant  building,  the.  Crocker  building, 
the  Union  Trust  Company  building,  the 
Kohl  building,  the  new  Postoffice  building, 
the  Ai^praisers'  building,  and  many  large 
warehouses  and  a  score  or  more  of  other 
important  buildings,  although  disfigured 
by  fire,  may  be  repaired  and  placed  in 
good  condition  speedily. 

The  money  is  coming  in;  new  capital 
will  be  invested,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  I  know  of  no  monied 
interests  nor  no  large  business  concerns 
which  will  withdraw  from  the  city.  The 
Crocker  estate  announces  that  it  will  have 
the  lower  floors  of  the  St.  Francis  open  for 
business  within  a  month.  Thomas  ]\[agee 
&  Sons  have  taken  out  the  first  permit  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  sky-scraper  on  Mar- 
ket street;  plans  for  many  other  large 
structures  are  now  being  drawn,  and  as 
soon  as  they  shall  have  been  completed 
and  accepted,  contracts  for  the  erection  of 
the  buildings  will  be  let. 

The.  banks  have  announced  that  to  re- 
lieve the  situation  they  will  permit  mort- 
gagors to  use  insurance  money  for  re- 
building.    In  all  parts  of  the  city  thou- 


sands of  men  are  now  working  clearing 
building  sites,  removing  old  bricks,  haul- 
ing lumber  and  putting  up  temporary 
structures.  Many  of  the  leading  retail 
stores  have  already  opened  for  business  on 
A^an  Xe.ss  avenue,  and  on  other  streets  to 
the  west  of  it.  At  present,  Fillmore  street 
is  the  main  thoroughfare,  principally  be- 
cause a  cross-town  electric  line  runs  over 
it.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  business 
men  that  as  soon  as  conditions  become  a 
little  more  normal,  business  will  again  be- 
come concentrated  in  the  old  locations. 

A  committee  has  just  been  appointed  by 
the  mayor  to  consider  plans  for  the  re- 
building of  the  city.  This  committee  will 
consider  at  length  the  Burnham  plans,  and 
will  make  many  suggestions  for  the  re- 
construction of  San  Francisco  on  line& 
that  will  make  it  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful cities  in  the  world.  Mr.  Burnham  will 
be  here,  and  will  consult  with  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  the  intention  to  widen  streets^ 
extend  the  Park  Panhandle  to  Market 
street,  build  great  and  beautiful  boule- 
vards, have  wide  and  open  spaces,  and  to 
otherwise  make  San  Francisco  a  place  of 
beauty.  Broad  streets  will  serve  as  a  fire 
protection  for  the  future.  Like  a  ship, 
the  city  will  have  its  "compartments,'* 
each  independent  of  the  other,  so  one  may 
burn  without  endangering  the  others. 


The   water-front   immediately  after   the   earthquake. 
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Looking    northwest;    the    City    Hall    dome    rises    in   the    center. 


More  stringent  building  laws  will  also 
be  passed.  The  necessity  for  such  laws 
was  shown  by  the  partial  destruction  of 
improperly-built  structures  by  the  earth- 


quake shock,  which,  however,  did  not  af- 
fect any  of  the  modern  steel-frame  sky- 
scrapers, nor  well-constructed  buildings  of 
every  class.     Many  of  the  buildings  dani- 


Clearisg   the    streets    in   front   of    the   Hibernia   Bank.      Men   were    stopped   by   the    military   and   put   to 
work    at    the    point    of    the    bayonet    if    they    refused    the    first    command. 
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aged  by  the  earthquake  were  put  together 
loosely,  with  poor  material  and  very  weak 
mortar.  In  the  new  San  Francisco,  a 
repetition  of  such  building  will  be  impos- 
sible.   We  have  been  served  with  a  notice. 

To  bring  about  proper  conditions  it 
will  be  necessary  to  amend  the  laws  affect- 
ing leases  and  stays  of  execution,  and  the 
governor  has  been  requested  to  call  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  legislature  to  enact  im- 
mediate  legislation   to   further   our  ends. 

From  one  point  of  view,  therefore,  the 
calamity  that  laid  low  two  hundred  and 


sixty-nine  l)locks,  or  nearly  3,000  acres 
of  San  Francisco,  may  be  considered  to 
some  extent  a  blessing  in  disguise,  be- 
cause it  gives  us  now  the  opportunity  we 
have  long  sought  to  build  by  the  Golden 
Gate  a  city  which  will  be  unexcelled 
throughout  the  world  in  the  excellence 
of  its  plan  and  in  its  facilities  for  com- 
merce and  trade.  The  courage  and  enter- 
prise of  the  people  have  been  demonstrat- 
ed in  the  past,  but  these  qualities  now 
shine  resplendent  even  in  the  ruins  of 
their  homes. 


The  Rebuilding  of  San  Francisco 

By  the  California  State   Board  of  Trade 


NOTE.— At  a  special  meeting  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Trade  held  May  1,  1906,  a  committee  consisting  of 
Col.  John  P.  Irish  and  William  H.  Mills  was  appomted  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  statement  for  THE  PACIFIC 
MONTHLY  regarding  the  recent  catastrophe.    This  statement  is  printed  below. 


HE  California  State 
Board  of  Trade,  which 
for  nearly  twenty  years 
has  been  the  exponent 
of  the  resources  and 
capacities  of  California, 
-l  and  has  in  its  archives 
the  most  accurate  statistics  of  the  state'& 
progress,  submits  this  statement  of  the 
situation  in  San  Francisco,  and  of  the 
causes  which  compel  that  city  to  rise  in 
greater  power  and  splendor  than  ever. 

For  the  third  time  in  her  history,  San 
Francisco  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
only  difference  between  each  disaster  is 
the  increase  in  the  values  of  property  de- 
stroyed. Twice  l^efore,  the  city  w^s  re- 
built upon  an  unchanged  ground  plan. 
The  width  of  streets  was  unchanged,  and 
no  wide  intersecting  avenues  and  frequent 


plazas  were  provided  as  checks  to  a  gen- 
eral conflagration.  The  water  supply  bore 
no  relation  to  the  result,  as  in  case  of  a 
general  conflagration  water  is  powerless 
to  resist,  as  was  proved  by  the  Chicago  and 
Baltimore  fires,  that  had  their  way  against 
a  full  supply  and  pressure  of  water. 

The  city  will  now  be  rebuilt  upon  a  re- 
formed ground  plan  that  will  interpose 
space  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire,  and  it 
is  planned  to  be  the  safest  city  in  the 
world  from  conflagration,  and  to  furnish 
to  others  an  example  of  construction.  The 
earthquake  damage  was  inconsiderable. 
Every  building  on  both  sides  of  Market 
street  stood  against  the  earthquake.  The 
modern  steel-frame  buildings  were  un- 
hurt, and  that  style  of  structure  stands 
vindicated.     The  citv  has  to  rise  from  the 


Evidences    of    earthquake    violence. 
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Looking   west   on   O'FarroU   street. 


allies  of  conflagration,  and  not  from  the 
ruins  of  an  earthquake.  That  it  will  rise 
by  the  energy  and  credit  of  its  own  peo- 
ple is  well  assured.  Already  it  is  thread- 
ed by  temporary  railroad  tracks  to  carry 
off  the  debris  and  clear  the  ground  for 
building.  Contracts  are  let  for  a  multi- 
tude of  great  buildings,  and  the  city  will 
rise  new,  strong,  and  equipped  to  again 
take,  its  place  amongst  the  great  commer- 
cial centers  of  the  world.  Every  bank  is 
solvent.  The  great  merchants  have  re- 
sources and  credit,  and  all  of  the  people 
have  hands  ready  for  all  branches  of  the 
labor  of  restoration. 

It  is  significant  of  the  high  expecta- 
tions of  enterprise  that  real  estate  values 
remain  stiff,  and  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  have  advanced  since  the  ground 
was  cleared  by  fire.  The  loss  of  life  was 
small  and  is  felt  as  a  personal  sorrow, 
rather  than  by  the  economic  energies  of 
the  city.  California  is  a  state  of  great 
productivity,  in  her  mines,  manufactures, 
waters  and  land.     San  Francisco  is  locat- 


ed to  receive  the  commercial  drainage  of 
an  annual  production  of  wealth  from  these 
sources  amounting  to  $150,000,000,  and 
rapidly  increasing.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  her  population  will  aid  the  pro- 
cesses of  reconstruction  by  resorting  to  the 
mines,  mills,  lands  and  waters,  to  in- 
crease their  output  of  wealth  that  flows 
to  the  city,  A  state  with  such  a  variety 
of  resources  upon  which  labor  may  be  ap- 
plied, has  the  ready  means  of  redistribut- 
ing population  and  locating  it  in  gain- 
ful occupations,  all  of  which  hasten  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city. 

All  this  is  in  the  immediate  future 
of  San  Francisco;  farther  on,  zone,  after 
zone  of  the  production  and  commerce  of 
the  country  drain  toward  San  Francisco. 
That  city  was  created  by  commercial  ener- 
gies and  necessities  that  fire  cannot  burn 
nor  earthquakes  destroy,  and  they  exist 
now  as  they  did  before,  and  pile  up  the 
results  of  human  energy  at  the  same  point, 
as  the  current  of  a  great  river  continues 
to  build  its  delta. 


The  California  Earthquake  from  the 
Geologist's  Point  of  View 

By  J.  C.  Branner 

Head  of  Department  of  Geology,  Stanford  University 


N  order  to  judge  of  the 
severity  or  intensity  of 
the  San  Francisco  earth- 
(|iiake  of  April  18th,  ref- 
erence should  be  made 
to  some  scale  of  inten- 
sity in  common  use 
among  geologists  for 
measuring  or  classifyins:  earthquakes. 
]\[any  such  scales  have  been  devised,  but 
the  one  known  as  the  Eossi-Forel  scale  is 
the  one  most  frequently  used.  This  scale 
recognizes  ten  degrees  of  intensity  or  vio- 
lence which  are  numbered  from  one  to 
ten,  as  follows : 

THE  ROSSI-FOREL  EARTHQUAKE  SCALE. 

I.  Microseismic  shock :  Recorded  bv   a 


single  seismograph,  or  by  seismographs  of 
the  same  model;  the  shock  felt  by  an  ex- 
perienced observer. 

II.  Extremely  feeble  shock:  Eecorded 
by  several  seismographs  of  different  kinds; 
felt  by  a  small  number  of  persons  at  rest. 

III.  Very  feeble  shock:  Felt  by  several 
persons  at  rest;  strong  enough  for  the 
duration  to  be  appreciable. 

IV.  Feeble  shock :  Felt  by  persons  in 
motion;  disturbance  of  moveable  objects, 
doors,  windows;  cracking  of  ceilings, 

V.  Shock  of  moderate  intensity :  Felt 
generally  by  everyone ;  disturbance,  furni- 
ture, beds,  etc. ;  rino;ing  of  suspended 
bells. 

YI.  Fairly  strong  shock:  General  awak- 


San   Francisco   beyond   the    Golden   Gate. 


FROM  THE  GEOLOGIST'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


Cracks  and  displacement  on  a  fault  line   near   Stanford   University,    California, 


ening  of  those  asleep,  general  ringing  of 
bells;  oscillation  of  chandeliers;  stopping 
of  clocks;  visible  agitation  of  trees  and 
shrubs;  some  startled  persons  leave  their 
dwellings. 

VII.  Strong  shock:  Overthrow  of  mov- 
able objects,  fall  of  plaster;  ringing  of 
church  bells;  general  panic,  without  dft\A^- 
age  to  buildings. 

VIII.  Very  strong  shock :  Fall  of  chim- 
neys, cracks  in  the  walls  of  buildings. 

IX.  Extremely  strong  shock:  Partial 
or  total  destruction  of  some  buildings. 

X.  Shock  of  extreme  intensity :  Great 
disaster,  ruins,  disturbance  of  the  strata, 
fissures  in  the  ground,  rock-falls  from 
mountains. 

According  to  this  classification,  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  falls  somewhere  be- 
tween VIII  and  X,  a  very  respectable 
earthquake,  even  from  the  undisturbed 
point  of  view  of  the  geologist. 

Standard  works  on  geology  explain 
earthquakes  as  being  due  to  explosions  or 
dislocations  in  the  earth's  crust.     In  the 


case  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  the 
geology  of  the  region  affected  and  the 
distribution  of  the  shock  over  the  State 
of  California  show  that  that  particular 
earthquake  was  caused,  not  by  an  explo- 
sion, but  by  dislocations  of  the  rocks. 
Such  dislocations  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  part  of  the  earth,  but  they  are  found 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  rocks  of 
all  ages  and  kinds;  they  cross  the  rocks 
in  every  direction,  and  penetrate  them  to 
greftt  depths. 

The  rocks  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  are 
faulted;  that  is,  their  original  masses  and 
beds  are  broken  across  and  displaced. 
These  faults  or  breaks  are  sometimes  only 
a  few  feet  long,  but  sometimes  they  are 
thousands  of  feet  or  even  hundreds  of 
miles  in  length,  while  the  amount  of  dis- 
placcmejit  varies  from  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  to  thousands  of  feet.  The  parallel- 
ism of  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the 
coast  ranges  of  California  is  due  largely 
to  the  faulting  of  the  rocks  of  this  part 
of   the   state.      Once   a    break    is    formed 
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across  the  rocks,  it  is  likely  to  remain  a 
line  of  weakness  for  a  long  while,  and  any 
strains  to  which  the  region  around  may  be 
subjected  are  liable  to  be  relieved  by  shift- 
ing along  the  plane  of  fracture.  When- 
ever one  of  these  readjustments  takes 
place,  the  grinding  and  crunching  of  the 
rock  faces  against  each  other  produces 
jars  and  joltings,  and  these  jars  spread 
through  the  adjacent  rocks  and  produce 
what  we  call  earthquakes.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
was  made. 

There  is  a  well-define.d  fault  running 
through  the  Santa  Cruz  range  of  moun- 
tains, between  Santa  Cruz  and  the  city 
of  San  Jose.  This  fault  seems  to  have 
been  the  seat  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 


Houses    shaken    from    their    foundations. 

late  earthquake  disturbance  in  California. 
This  particular  fault  appears  to  begin 
near  the  mouth  of  Garcia  Eiver,  iii  Mendo- 
cino County,  California,  follows  up  that 
stream  through  most  of  its  length,  then 
up  the  Gualala  Eiver  to  near  its  head,  and 
passes  out  beneath  the  Pacific  Ocean  a  lit- 
tle southeast  of  Fort  Eoss.  It  follows 
thence  along  the  coast  to  Tomales  Bay, 
runs  the  length  of  that  bay,  and,  follow- 
ing the  same  course,  passes  beneath  the 
ocean  again  in  Bolinas  Bay.  It  passes 
outside  of  the  Golden  Gate  at  a  distance 
of  four  and  one-half  miles  from  Fort 
Point,  and  strikes  the  land  again  at  Mus- 
sel Eock,  seven  and  one-half  miles  south 
of  the  Cliff  House,  San  Francisco.  From 
this  point  it  passes  through  the  great  res- 
ervoirs of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany, known  as  San  Andreas  Lake  and 
Crystal  Springs  Ivake,  through  Portola 
Valley,  crosses  Black  Mountain  at  an  ele- 
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Earthquake    cracks    in    a    road    in    Santa    Clara    County, 
California. 


vation  of  two  thousand  feet,  descends 
through  Stevens  Creek  Canyon  and  passes 
over  the  topographic  saddle  three  miles 
southwest  of  Saratoga  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  and  continues  on  toward  the 
southeast  in  this  same  general  direction  of 
about  south  forty  degrees  east. 

The  northern  end  of  this  line  of  frac- 
ture has  not  yet  been  gone  over  by  the 
writer,  but  from  Mussel  Eock  toward  the 
southeast  it  has  been  examined  in  detail 
to  near  Loma  Prieta,  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
]\[ountains.  Everywhere  along  the  south- 
ern part  of  this  line  the  rocks  have  been 
broken,  shifted,  and  squeezed  past  each 
other.  Being  an  ancient  fracture,  the 
rocks  upon  and  everywhere  near  the  break 
are  so  ground  up  that  it  is  seldom  that 
large  blocks  are  to  be  seen  near  the  fault. 
In  most  places  the  soil  is  deep  and  yield- 
ing, so  that  any  movement  along  the  fault 
is  partly  taken  up  by  the  drag  or  yielding 
of  the  soil  and  loose  materials  that  con- 
ceal the  fault.  These  details  are  impor- 
tant, because  the.y  suggest  that  the  total 
displacement  along  a  fault  plane  is  not 
likely  to  be  clearly  and  fully  shown  by 
the  displacement  in  the  soil  or  elsewhere 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  they 
also  account  for  the  fact  that  the  displace- 
ment visible  at  one  place  is  often  very  un- 
like that  shown  at  another  place  on  the 
same  line  of  disturbance.  The  greatest 
displacement  to  be  seen  along  the  fault 
line  through  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains 
and  made  during  the  recent  earthquake  is 
a  little  more  than  eight  feet.  This  is  all, 
or  nearly  all,  a  lateral  thrust,  in  which 
the  mountains  southwest  of  the  fault 
shoved  toward  the  northwest,  or  else  the 
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mountains  and  region  on  the  northeast 
shoved  toward  the  soutlieast,  or  it  may 
be  that  there  was  a  smaller  movement  on 
each  side,  of  the  fault  and  in  opposite 
directions.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a 
slight  uplifting  of  the  region  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  break,  and  a  correspond- 
ing depression  on  the  southwest  side.  The 
vertical  thrust  varies,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  amount  to  more  than  two  or  three 
feet.  The  lateral  movement  is  shown  at 
nearly  all  places  where  the  fault  cracks 
are  visible,  but  it  is  especially  striking  in 
the  Portola  Valley,  just  five,  miles  due 
west  of  Stanford  University,  where  two 
fences  cross  the  fault  line  at  right  angles 
to  it.  At  this  place  the  fences  are  thrust 
apart  and  the  broken  ends  are  now  separat- 
ed by  a  space  of  eight  feet.  One  fence  that 
crosses  the  fracture  at  a  low  angle  is 
jammed  together  so  that  there  is  now 
eight  feet  more  fence  than  is  needed.  At 
another  place  near  by  where  a  water  com- 
pany's main  crosses  this  same  line,  the 
pipes  are  broken  and  displaced  more  than 
six  feet.  The  difference  between  the  dis- 
placement of  the  fences  and  that  of  the 


water  pipe  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pipe 
was  buried,  and  part  of  the  displacement 
was  taken  up  by  its  pushing  sidewise  for 
some  distance  through  the  damp  earth  be- 
fore it  broke. 

At  other  places  roads  that  were  for- 
merly straight  are  crooked  where  they 
cross  the  fault;  barbe.d  wire  fences  are 
pulled  in  two,  and  where  water  pipe  lines 
cross  the  fault  at  a  low  angle  they  are 
cither  pulled  in  two  or  they  are  tele- 
scoped into  each  other  to  take  up  the 
thrust. 

The  fault  line  mentioned  is  far  from 
being  the  only  one  in  the  Coast  Eanges. 
The  long  parallel  valleys  of  the  state  are 
due  in  part,  at  least,  to  faulting.  One 
gre.at  fault  that  seems  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
follows  the  entire  length  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  from  about  the  headwaters 
of  the  San  Benito  River,  south  of  Hollis- 
ter,  past  San  Jose,  through  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  up  the  valley  past  Santa 
Rosa,  Ukiah,  Wille.ts,  and  down  the  Eel 
River  to  Eureka,  in  Humboldt  County. 
Since  the  earthquake  this  fault  line  has 


St.    Patrick's    Church,    San    Jose. 
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not  been  examined  thoroughly,  but  many 
cracks  have  opened  along  its  axis  near  the 
south  end  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
between  Milpitas  and  Alviso.  At  this 
place,  not  only  were  large  cracks  opened 
in  the  soil,  but  for  a  couple  of  days  water 
ran  out  through  the  cracks,  bringing  up 
sand  and  forming  small  cones  about  them. 

But  why  should  the  hills  and  mountains 
and  valleys  split  in  this  fashion?  \\Tiy 
should  those  solid  rocks  tear  apart,  break 
and  grind  past  each  other  ?  No  one  knows 
certainly.  It  is  plain  enough  that  an  enor- 
mous strain  is  developed  in  the  rocks  of 
the.  outer  crust  of  the  earth,  and  that  this 
slipping  is  simply  a  relief  of  that  strain 
in  the  easiest  possible  way.  It  is  sug- 
gested by  some  that  it  comes  from  the 
cooling  and  contraction  of  some  of  the 
rocks,  by  others  that  it  is  due  to  the  heat- 
ing and  expansion  of  other  rocks,  and 
by  still  others  that  the  carrying  of  enor- 
mous quantities  of  silts  or  finely  powdered 
rock  masses  from  the  land  into  the  sea 
shifts  the  weight  upon  the  globe  and 
causes  these  strains  which  require  re-ad- 
justments which  show  themselves  along 
the  weak  fault  lines. 

Whatever  the  remote  cause  may  be,  the 
earthquakes  of  California  are  evidently 
produced  by  a  slipping  of  the  rocks  upon 


each  other  along  fault  lines,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  the  jarring  thus  produced  into 
the  rocks  and  through  them  to  the  soil 
of  the  adjacent  country  in  the  form  of 
waves.  As  one  goes  away  from  the  center 
of  disturbance  the  severity  of  the  shock 
dies  out  until  it  can  be  detected  only  by 
delicate  instruments. 

~~~As  to  its  happening  again :  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  is  evident  that  no 
one  can  predict  an  earthquake.  There  is 
this,  however,  that  seems  to  be  warranted 
from  what  we  know  about  geology :  Wher- 
ever the  rocks  are  faulted  it  seems  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  earthquakes  in 
the  region  near  the  faults.  The  rocks  of 
the  Coast  Ranges  are  much  faulted,  and  it 
is  therefore  evident  that  earthquakes  have 
occurred  here  from  a  very  remote  period 
in  the  earth's  history — long  before  man 
lived  either  here  or  elsewhere  on  this  globe. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  therefore, 
that  earthquakes  will  continue.  The  fact, 
however,  that  there  are  so  many  and  such 
recent  faults  in  this  region  leads  us  to  ex- 
])ect  that  there  can  be  no  very  destructive 
shocks  simply  because  great  strains  can- 
not accumulate  in  rocks  so  much  broken. 
There  will  be  small  shocks,  but  it  is  im- 
probable that  there  will  ever  be  any  more 
violent  than  that  of  April  18,  1906. 


All   that   remains   of  the   Crocker   mansion   on   Nob   Hill. 


Chart   showing   record   of   the    movement   of   the   California    earthquake. 

The  Scientific  Aspect  of  the 
California  Earthquake 

By  A.  O.  Leuschner 

Of  the   University  of  California 


ARTHQUAKES,  accord- 
ing to  modern  views, 
are  the  elastic  ^^b^ation 
of  the  mass  of  the  earth 
resulting  from  geologic- 
al forces.  Two  classes  are 
distinguished :  the  vol- 
canic and  the  tectonic. 
The  latter  are  the  direct 
result  of  the  shrinking  process  constant- 
ly going  on  in  the  earth,  and  producing 
the  surface  conditions  of  the  earth's  crust 
as  they  exist.  Among  the  phenomena 
visible  on  the  surface  are  the  so-called 
faults  produced  by  the  shearing  move- 
ments of  the  rocks.  Stresses  may  be  pro- 
duced along  these  faults  which  increase 
through  ages  and  give  rise  to  a  sudden 
yielding  which  results  in  an  earthquake. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  recent 
earthquake  in  California  was  volcanic. 
On  the  other  hand,  geologists  have  long 
been  familiar  with  various  faults  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  which  are  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  seismic  disturbance.  The 
problem  is  purely  a  geological  one.     The 


particular  fault  along  which  the  recent 
slip  occurred  seems  to  extend,  roughly 
speaking,  from  Bolinas  Bay  over  the  San 
Francisco  peninsula,  past  San  Mateo  and 
Stanford  to  Salinas,  and  further.  Ever 
since  the  earthquake,  its  relation  to  this 
particular  fault  has  been  carefully  studied 
by  expert  geologists,  chief  among  whom 
are  Professor  G.  R.  Gilbert,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey;  Professor  J.  C. 
Branner,  of  Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  Uni- 
versity, and  Professor  A.  C.  Lawson,  of 
the  University  of  California.  The  pres- 
ent time  is  being  devoted  to  gathering 
data  regarding  the  earthquake,  before  its 
traces  disappear.  These  observations  are 
of  the  most  extensive  kind,  and  are  being 
participated  in  by  engineers,  geologists, 
and  seismic  experts.  They  include  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  ground  conditions  in 
relation  to  the  effects  of  the  earthquake 
in  various  parts  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
whole  investigation  ought  to  be  of  im- 
mense value  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
citv. 
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The  importance  of  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific study  of  seismic  phenomena  through- 
out the  State  of  California  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  Governor  Pardee,  who  has  ap- 
pointed a  State  Earthquake  Investigation 
Commission,  embracing,  besides  the  three 
geologists  named  above.  Professor  Field- 
ing Peid,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
Professors  A.  0.  Leuschner  and  George 
Davidson,  of  the  State  University;  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Burkhalter,  of  the  Chabot 
Observatory,  Oakland,  and  Director  W.  W. 
Campbell,  of  the  Lick  Observatory.  The 
commission  has  laid  out  its  work  along 
thoroughly  scientific  and  practical  lines. 
Only  the  tectonic  earthquakes  are  gen- 
erally perceived  over  wide  areas,  although 
the  volcanic  may  be  more  destructive.  The 
vibrations  set  up  in  the  material  compos- 
ing the  earth  by  an  intense  tectonic  earth- 
quake, travel  to  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  are  constantly  recorded  and  measured 
by  means  of  seismographs  and  seismome- 
ters. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  waves 
are  transmitted  to  distant  parts  of  the 
earth  in  two  apparently  distinct  ways; 
namely,  once  along  the  spherical  shell 
forming  the  earth's  crust,  and  again  di- 
rectly alo_ng  the  chords  drawn  from  the 
center  of  disturbance. 

The  word  center  is  naturally  used  in  an 
ideal  sense  only,  as  the  original  dis- 
turbance may  have  been  of  equal  intensity 
throughout  many  cubic  miles  of  the  earth's 
interior.  But  at  points  several  thousand 
miles  away,  the  effect  is  practically  the 
same  as  though  the  waves  had  been  propa- 
gated from  a  definite  point  within  the  in- 
terior of  the  globe.  The  point  vertically 
above  the  centrum  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  most  severely  shaken,  and  is  called 
the  epicentrura.  When  the  data  shall  all 
have  been  collected  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  epicentrum  was  nearer  Bol- 
inas  Bay,  Santa  Eosa,  or  Glen  Ellen,  than 
San  Francisco. 

The  earthquake  seems  to  be  generally 
designated  "the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake." It  should  be  known  as  the  Cali- 
fornia earthquake  of  April  18,  190G. 

The  science  of  seismology  has  received 
a  new  impetus  in  the  last  decades  through 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  every 
strong  earthquake  in  one  part  of  the 
globe  may  be  registered  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe.  Many  countries  are  now 
oo-operating  in  the  study  of  these  phe- 
nomena  by   means   of   the   most   delicate 


instruments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  some 
time  in  the  near  future,  California  will 
be  equipped  with  a  number  of  seismolog- 
ical  stations,  so  that  we  may  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
changes  going  on  on  the  coast  and  partici- 
pate more  effectively  in  the  observation  of 
distant  disturbances.  There  are  but  few 
instruments  for  measuring  earthquakes 
installed  on  the  coast,  and  these  are  of  an 
antiquated  pattern.  A  very  sensitive  in- 
strument near  the  epicentrum  of  a  strong 
earthquake  would  be  of  little  use,  as  it 
would  be  liable  to  be  put  out  of  action. 
This  happened  to  the  Ewing  seismograph 
at  the  Students'  Observatory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Another  instru- 
ment, however,  of  the  Duplejf  pattern, 
gave  a  very  good  record  of  the  path  de- 
scribed by  a  particle  of  the  earth's  crust 
during  the  disturbance.  A  good  record 
with  a  Ewing  seismograph  seems  to  have 
been  secured  further  from  the  epicentrum, 
at  the  Lick  Observatory.  The  Berkeley 
record  shows  that  the  original  motion  of 
the  earth's  crust  was  from  east  to  west, 
and  amounted  to  half  an  inch.  In  San 
Francisco  and  in  other  localities  where 
the  earthquake  was  more  intense,  the  dis- 
placement was  undoubtedly  greater. 

The  destructiveness  of  a  shock  does  not 
merely  depend  upon  the  displacement  or 
the  amplitude  of  the  wave,  if  we  can  speak 
of  definite  waves  so  near  the  epicentrum, 
but  also  upon  the  period  of  the  vibration. 
The  shorter  this  period,  the  more  destruc- 
tive will  be  the  earthquake.  The  period 
in  the  present  case  was  about  one  second. 

The  general  direction  of  the  shocks  was 
from  south-southeast  to  north-northwest, 
at  Berkeley,  but  the  record  shows  dis- 
placement in  almost  every  conceivable  di- 
rection. There  was  a  strong  vertical  com- 
ponent amounting  in  the  maximiim  to 
.8  of  an  inch.  The  vibrations  were  first 
definitely  noticed  by  Mr.  S.  Albrecht, 
about  5  hours  12  minutes  P.  S.  T.  The 
heaviest  shocks  occurred  about  thirty-five 
seconds  later,  at  5  :12  :38,  when  the  Stand- 
ard clock  of  the  observatory  stopped. 

The  principal  part  of  the  earthquake 
came  in  two  sections,  the  first  a  series  of 
vibrations,  lasting  about  forty  seconds. 
The  vibrations  diminished  considerably 
during  the  following  ten  seconds,  and  then 
continued  with  renewed  vigor  for  about 
twenty-five  seconds  more. 

Since  the   original   earthquake  a  large 
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number — about  fifty — minor  shocks  have 
l)een  recorded  up  to  May  7.  These  ought 
to  cause  no  concern,  as  they  merely  mark 
the  final  adjustment  of  the  strata  origin- 
ally   displaced. 

According     to     accounts     which     have 


reached  the  coast  from  Washington, 
the  earthquake  was  most  strongly 
recorded  there  at  the  seismographic  divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
between  five  hours  thirty-two  minutes  and 
five   hours   thirtv-five   minutes    P.    S.    T. 


The  Effect  of  the  California  Disaster 
Upon  Pacific  Coast  Cities 


Portland  and  San  Francisco 


By  Tom   Richardson,   Manager  Portland  Commercial  Club 


ORTLAND  and  Los  An- 
geles were  the  cities 
which  first  came  to  the 
help  of  San  Francisco 
in  a  substantial  way,  not 
only  in  furnishing  im- 
mediate relief  to  suf- 
fering humanity,  but  in 
taking  care  of  the  trade  demands  of  the 
vast  area  which  depended  upon  the  ruined 
city  for  its  supplies. 

Portland  is  especially  strong  as  a  whole- 


sale distributing  point,  occupying  in  this 
regard  first  place  in  all  the  great  territory 
generally  described  as  the  Pacific  North- 
west, embracing  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Montana  and  British  Columbia.  As 
a  wholesale  and  jobbing  city,  Portland 
probably  commands  a  larger  territory  and 
does  a  greater  volume  of  business  than  any 
other  American  city  of  less  than  200,000 
population,  and  the  extraordinary  size  of 
her  reserve  stocks  was  not  only  a  surprise 
to    California   jobbers    and    retailers,   but 


Stockton   street,    looking:   south;    the   frame   of   the   new   Union   Leafue    building    stands   in   the    distance. 
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amazed  business  men  of  Portland  itself, 
who  while  they  realized  the  extent  of  trade 
in  their  own  lines,  were  not  familiar  with 
it  in  many  other  departments  of  com- 
merce. 

This  particular  phase  was  illustrated 
when  one  of  the  members  of  the  Eelief 
Committee  made  a  motion  that  the  availa- 
ble cash  on  hand  (and  this  had  reached  in 
excess  of  $100,000.00  in  a  very  few  hours, 
later  amounting  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars),  be  partially  used  in  buying  all 
the  surplus  blankets,  mattresses,  stores, 
and  similar  supplies  to  be  had  in  the  city. 
This  was  followed  by  a  discussion  which 
proved  that  the  business  men  composing 
the  committee  alone  could  furnish  sev- 
eral times  what  the  fund  could  pay  for. 

Other  instances  in  this  regard  were 
equally  interesting.  One  buyer  for  the 
Govermuent  wanted  two  thousand  dozen 
towels  of  one  kind.  He  found  a  kind  to 
suit  him  and  was  very  much  surprised  that 
one  firm  had  twenty-five  thousand  dozen 
of  them  in  stock.  This  was  true  of  all 
sorts  of  merchandise,  and  to  the  everlast- 
ing glory  of  Portland,  the  Eelief  Com- 
mittee got  the  preference  in  everything. 
Not  a  single  commodity  was  advanced  in 
price  by  the  manufacturers  or  wholesalers, 
and  a  great  many  large  orders  were  re- 
fused from  outside  points  at  increased 
values. 

And  while  they  were  busy  doing  all  this 
they  raised  sixty  per  cent  of  as  much 
money  to  send  to  San  Francisco  as  was 
used  in  financing  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Centennial  Exposition,  and  there  were 
willing  hands,  warm  hearts  and  kind  words 
in  addition  to  open  pocket-books. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  earthquake 
and  fire  which  made  San  Francisco  tem- 
porarily helpless  from  a  business  stand- 
point was  to  add  enormously  to  the  trade 
of  Portland,  and  this  will  continue  for 
some  weeks  to  come;  but  the  interests 
which  depend  upon  San  Francisco  will  be 
trading  in  that  city,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, within  a  very  few  weeks.  Ports 
and  business  centers  which  expect  to  profit 
in  a  business  way  from  the  misfortune  of 
San  Francisco  are  counting  without  their 
host,  just  as  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Paul  were  disappointed  in  their  anticipa- 
tions of  bejiefit  as  a  result  of  the  Chicago 
fire. 

San  Francisco  as  a  residential  city  will 
be  somewhat  slow  in  getting  back  to  the 
population  she  had  on  April  18,  but  as  a 


distributing  point  and  harbor,  for  rail  and 
water  transportation,  she  is  practically  un- 
hurt, and  conditions  will  be  normal  within 
less  than  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
earthquake. 

There  will  be  no  permanent  advantage 
or  benefit  to  other  cities  as  a  result  of  San 
Francisco's  misfortune,  for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  transportation  facilities 
now  enjoyed  by  San  Francisco  are  equal 
to  those  of  Chicago  at  the  time  of  her  great 
fire.  If  any  city  is  to  profit,  however, 
that  city  must  be  Portland,  for  the  great 
Harriman  system  of  railroads  are  just  as 
strongly  entrenched  here  as  at  San  Fran- 
cisco; their  one  line  south  and  their  short 
line  east  both  have  their  terminus  at  thii^ 
harbor.  Every  infiuence  and  power  that 
the  Harriman  interests  can  control,  as 
well  as  the  full  force  of  the  great  Santa  Fe 
system,  will  be  concentrated  on  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Portland,  which  as  a  city  and  harbor 
commands  the  trade  of  the  Columbia  Eiver 
Basin,  a  larger  and  more  fertile  district 
than  is  adjacent  to  any  other  Pacific 
Coast  city,  is  too  substantial  to  in  any 
wa}'  be  influenced  through  any  city's  be- 
ing temporarily  crippled.  As  a  port  she- 
ships  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  wheat  and 
flour  products  upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
has  tributary  to  her  more  than  double  the 
timber  resources  of  all  other  Pacific  Coast 
ports  combined.  The  handling  of  these 
great  staples,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  she  commands  the  business  of 
the  two  rivers  which  stand  most  important 
commercially  between  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lead  many 
people  to  believe  that  she  is  destined  to. 
become  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
both  as  a  great  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing point. 

She  has  been  preparing  for  years  to 
meet  commercial  and  financial  emergen- 
cies. She  follows  the  platform  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Harriman  to  the  San  Francisco- 
Eelief  Committee:  "Work  more  and  talk 
less."  She  is  pouring  her  millions  into 
California  to  help  restore  the  waste  places^ 
but  her  people  are  not  of  the  type  who- 
expect  to  profit  through  the  misfortune  of 
San  Francisco,  for  they  have  absolute  con- 
fidence that  San  Francisco  and  other  Cal- 
ifornia cities,  towns  and  institutions  wilt 
be  equal  to  the  great  emergency  before 
them,  and  especially  in  the  distribution  by- 
rail  and  ship  of  every  kind  and  character- 
of  mejchandise. 
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San  Francisco  and  the  Cities  on  Puget  Sound 


Bv  James   B.    Meikle 


EECKED  by  an  earth- 
quake and  devastated  by 
fire,  San  Francisco  to- 
day presents  a  scene  of 
appalling  ruin.  To  the 
superficial  observer  it 
would  seem  that  the  end 
had  come,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  recovery  from  such  awful 
destruction.  But  those  who  have  such 
ideas — those  who  believe  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  will  result  in  its  per- 
manent impairment — do  not  understand 
the  spirit  that  animates  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Coast;  they  do  not 
understand  the  spirit  that  makes  men 
strong  and  tireless  in  overcoming  diffi- 
culties, invincible  in  surmounting  ob- 
stacles and  dauntless  in  the  face  of  danger 
and  disaster.  That  spirit  is  found  in  all 
the  Pacific  Coast  communities.  It  brings 
their  men  of  action  together  and  makes 


them  work  as  a  unit — as  one  man — in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  great  aims. 
That  spirit,  and  the  splendid  courage  and 
enterprise  of  her  people,  will  rebuild  San 
Francisco. 

San  Francisco  will  be  rebuilt,  and, 
moreover,  if  the  plans  of  her  broad- 
minded,  public-spirited  citizens  are  adopt- 
ed and  carried  out,  she  will  be  made 
greater  and  grander  than  she  was  before. 
Xew  streets  will  be  opened,  the  faults  of 
her  original  surveys  and  plats  will  be 
corrected  and  the  new  city  will  be  laid 
out  on  lines  commensurate  with  hor  im- 
portance in  the  commercial  world. 

The  burning  of  Chicago  and  F'^osion 
resulted  in  a  great  improvement  in  both 
cities  by  destroying  much  practically 
worthless  property,  and  clearing  the  way 
for  the  best  class  of  improvements  known 
at  that  time.  While  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals   suffered    irremedial    losses,    both 


On  Valencia  street.     The  three-story  flat  building  on  the  left  has  sunk  one  story  into  the  ground.     Thil 

picture   also    shows   one   of   the   broken    water    mains,    the    destruction   of   which    caused 

so    much    disaster    at    the    time    of    the    fire. 
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In    the    camp    of    the    Chinese    refugees.      The    child 

on    the    left    saved    the    parrots    which    she 

holds    upon    her    hands. 


Chicago  and  Boston  are  better  and 
stronger,  as  a  whole,  today  than  they 
would  have  been  if  those  fires  had  not  oc- 
curred. 

As  there  are  only  three  great  harbors 
on  the  Pacific  Coast — San  Francisco  Bay, 
the  Columbia  Eiver  and  Puget  Sound — 
nearly  all  of  that  great  commerce  must 
be  carried  on  through  those  ports.  San 
Francisco,  by  reason  of  her  location,  will 
always  maintain  her  supremacy  in  refer- 
ence to  the  large  part  of  that  commerce 
going  between  the  United  States  and 
Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
and  between  the  southern  portion  of  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  the 
Orient.  She  will  alwaj'S  maintain  her 
supremacy  as  the  center  of  the  trade  of 
the  West  Coast  of  America,  which  will 
be  stimulated  very  largely  in  the  rebviild- 
ing  of  that  city.  This  will  result  directly 
in  a  great  increase  in  the  business  and 
population  of  San  Francisco  and  neigh- 
boring cities,  and  indirectly  will  create  a 
much  larger  market  for  the  products  of 
the  States  of  the  Northwest,  which  will 
be  handled  largely  through  the  cities  on 
Puset  Sound,  adding  to  the  prosperitv 
of  all. 

The  question  is  asked,  "\Vliat  effect 
will  the  destruction  and  rebuilding  of 
San  Francisco  have  upon  the  cities  of 
Puget  Sound?"  That  question  can  be 
answered  only  in  part  at  this  time  bo- 
cause  time  alone  will  tell  the  whole  story. 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  business  of  San  Francisco 
numerous  new  enterprises  will  come  to 
the  cities  of  the  Northwest,  and  those 
cities  will  be  benefited  temporarily — until 
business  is  re-established  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— and  permanently  as  a  result  of  the 


reljuilding    of    that    city    and    the    many 
changes  in  her  trade  relations. 

An  immediate  and  direct  benefit  will 
come  to  the  manufacturers  of  lumber  and 
building  materials.  The  burning  build- 
ings had  scarcely  cooled  off  before  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  were  at  work, 
clearing  away  the  debris  to  make  room 
for  new  buildings.  Already  the  lumber 
mills  of  Washington  and  Oregon  are  run- 
ning to  their  fullest  capacity,  and  not- 
withstanding the  great  quantities  of  lum- 
ber which  they  are  turning  out  daily,  they 
are  unable  to  supply  the  increased  de- 
mand. The  result  will  be  a  very  active 
lumber  marke.t  for  many  years  to  come. 
It  will  cause  the  establishment  of  new 
mills  and  the  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment of  old  ones,  thus  giving  employment 
to  thousands  of  working-men,  in  addition 
to  those  already  employed  in  that  in- 
dustry, w4th  a  corresponding  increase  in 
trade    throughout    the    whole    Northwest. 

Not  only  lumber,  but  all  kinds  of  build- 
ing materials  will  be  required,  and  stone, 
Ijrick,  lime,  cement,  iron,  steel — in  fact, 
everything  in  the  building  line — will  be 
in  the  greatest  demand.  The  manufac- 
ture of  cement  is  just  being  commenced 
in  Puget  Sound.  The  cement  factories 
of  California  will  be  taxed  to  their  ut- 
most capacity  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
Already  prices  have  been  advanced  to  a 
rate  unheard  of  heretofore.  This  fact 
will  force  the  Puget  Sound  manufacturers 
to  increase  their  plants,  and  will  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  new  ones,  be- 
cause the  increased  use  of  cement  in  the 
construction  of  permanent  works  and  con- 
crete buildings  had  already  begun  to  de- 
velop to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  have 
1)oen  practically  impossible  for  the  present 
plants  to  supply  the  unusual  demand  for 
their  products  even  if  this  additional  de- 
mand had  not  been  created.  Everywhere 
temporary  works  constructed  of  wood  are 
giving  wav  to  permanent  works  made  of 
concrete  and  masonry 

Wliile  it  is  probable  that  in  the  read- 
justment of  the  trade  of  Puget  Sound 
and  San  Francisco,  under  the  conditions 
forced  upon  us,  San  Francisco  may  lose 
in  some  respects  while  the  cities  of  the 
Northwest  gain,  the  final  outcome  will 
be  a  great  gain  in  general  results  in  San 
Francisco  as  well  as  in  those  cities,  owing 
to  the  new  business  that  will  be  created, 
directly  and  indirectly,  as  a  result  of  the 
catastrophe. 
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NATURE    AND    MAN 


Nature  the  Destroyer  : 

Volcanoes,  Earthquakes  and  Fire 
Laugh  at  Human  Control 

Nature's   Violence    Man's    Oppor- 
tunity : 

A  Greater  San  Francisco  is  Prom- 
ised by  its  Unconquerable  Citi- 
zens 

A  New  Sense  of  Human  Brother- 
hood is  Born  of  Catastrophe 

Nature  the  Restorer  : 

The  World  Begins  to  Plan  for 
Vacation 
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THE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL,  LELAND  STANFORD,  JR.,  UNIVERSITY.  DESTROYED  BY  THE  EARTHQUAKE 

OF  APRIL  18,  1906 

The  chapel  cost,  approximately,  $1,000,000,  and  was  one  of  tlie  most  notable  biiiiilings  in  America 
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The  Pride  of  the  Strong 

WE  have  told  the  world  that  the  United  States  wants  none  of  its 
charity.  AVe  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  a  gift  would  be 
sent,  but  we  want  no  aid  for  our  wounded. 

That  is  the  only  possible  interpretation  of  the  President's  declination 
of  foreign  gifts  to  San  Francisco. 

Why  this  superiority  to  kindly  offices? 

It  is  not  because  San  Francisco  does  not  need  the  mone}';  it  is  not 
because  our  foreign  friends  are  not  honestly  desirous  of  helping ;  it  is  not 
that  the  government  is  an  improper  channel  through  which  aid  should 
go  to  a  stricken  city. 

It  is  because  the  United  States  is  so  rich  and  powerful  that  it  prefers 
to  give  charit}^  to  all  and  receive  charit}^  from  none.  We  can  help  the 
Russians  and  Irish  and  Italians  and  Japanese  and  the  inhabitants  of  India 
and  the  Isles  of  the  Sea,  for  we  are  very  rich  and  very  susceptible  to 
appeals  for  aid.  But  when  we  are  in  trouble  we  are  to  deny  to  other 
nations  the  opportunit}'  of  rendering  us  the  same  service. 

Is  this  greatness  or  pride? 

Is  it  not  fit  for  the  strong  to  receive  aid  from  those  Avho  would  give 
it?    Who  appointed  America  as  the  discourager  of  kindliness? 

Above  all  the  miser}-  wrought  b}'  untamed  nature  at  San  Francisco 
stands  the  response  of  generous  hearts.  A  touch  of  nature  makes  us  all 
akin.     An  earthquake  has  made  us  all  brothers. 

Why  should  those  whom  God  would  join  together  be  kept  apart  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States? 

(Copyright,  1906,  by  The  World  To-Day  Company.) 
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Crocker  Building  Palace  Hotel  Chronicle  Building 

THE  HEART  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  SEEN  FROM 
The  effect*  of  the  earthquake  can  be  seen  in  places,  but  this  picture,  when  compared  with 
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Call  Building  Synagogue 

NOB  HILL,  THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL   19    1906 
that  on  page  563,  makes  it  evident  that  it  was  fire  that  caused  the  chief  damag* 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BUSINESS  SECTION   FROM   CALIFORNIA   STREET   HILL 
The  ruins  of  the  City  Hall  are  in  the  middle  distance 


RUINS  OF  THE  RESIDENCE  SECTION 
From  Van  Neu  Avenue  and  Bush  Street 
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THE   HEART  OF   THE  CITY    AFTER   THE   FIRE 
This  photograph  should  be  compared  with  that  of  the  same  district  on  pp.  560,  561 


UNION  SQUARl';  PARK  FROM   STOCKTON  STREET 
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SOLDIERS  C.\iIPED  BEFORE  ALAMEDA  COUNTY  COURTHOUSE,  OAKLAND 
The  line  of  people  in  the  background  are  applicants  for  passes  to  visit  the  ruins  of  San  Francisco 
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REFUGEES  IN  ONE  OF  THE  CITY  SQUARES 
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The  Nation 


The  sympathy  of  the  entire  world  dur- 
ing the  past  month  has  gone  out  to  San 
The  Destruction  Franclsco.  Never  has  there 
of  San  Francisco,  been  such  a  Universal  out- 
The  Earthquake  pouring  of  help.  For  the 
situation  was  worthy  of  limitless  generos- 
ity. On  April  18,  at  5  :15  in  the  morning, 
San  Francisco  was  subjected  to  a  series  of 
earthquake  shocks  which  were  more  vio- 
lent than  any  in  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  since  those  that  ruined 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  According 
to  universal  testimony  each  successive 
shock  lasted  less  than  a  minute,  the  most 
severe  being  approximately  forty  seconds 
in  length.  During  that  brief  interval, 
however,  the  buildings  were  shaken  so 
violently  that  it  was  impossible  to  stand 
upright  on  the  floors  of  residences,  hea\'y 
articles  of  furniture  were  overthrown,  and 
enormous  buildings  were  ruined.  The 
disturbance  seems  to  have  followed  a  geo- 
logical fault  which  is  very  marked  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  but  was  most 
violent  in  alluvial  or  made  land.  In  San 
Francisco  the  buildings  on  the  higher 
ground  were  comparatively  little  injured, 
while  those  on  the  lower  levels  were  often 
completely  destroyed.  It  was  in  these 
poor  lodging  houses  that  the  most  serious 
loss  of  life  occurred.  The  influence  of  the 
geological  formation  is  also  to  be  seen  in 
the  comparative  fates  of  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University  at  Palo  Alto  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley.  Al- 
though only  a  few  miles  apart  the  former 
is  upon  alluvial  formation  and  suft'ered 
the  loss  of  some  of  its  noblest  buildings, 
including  the  chapel  and  the  Memorial 
Arch.  Probably  the  same  explanation  is 
to  be  found  for  the  relative  violence  of  the 
earthquake  in  Oakland  and  the  lower  por- 
tions of  San  Francisco.  The  fact  that 
there  was  no  tidal  wave  argues  that  the 
region  of  disturbance  was  along  the  same 
lines  of  geological  .structure  which  in  the 
past  have  been  repeatedly  subject  to 
earthquakes.     This  area  of  greatest  dis- 


turbance was  approximately  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  long  and  ten  miles  broad. 
In  at  least  one  locality  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  earthquake  was  due  to  the 
slipping  of  one  stratum  over  another 
along  the  line  of  fault. 

The  effects  of  the  earthquake  were  seri- 
ous enough  in  themselves  but  resulted  in 
vastly  greater  loss.  Fires 
broke  out  in  a  number  of 
places  in  the  affected 
region  doubtless  because  of  the  crossing 
of  electric  wires  and  other  disturbances 
in  the  electric  system.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  Oakland  across  the  bay  might 
have  been  subject  to  the  same  misfortune 
had  not  some  one  with  presence  of  mind 
cut  oft*  the  current  from  the  central  power- 
house. The  outbreak  of  fire  in  a  city  no- 
torious for  its  violations  of  ordinary  fire 
laws  would  be  bad  enough  in  itself,  but 


The 

Conflagration 


Diagram  showing,  comparatively,  the  area  destraj'ed  by  fire  io 
San  Francisco,  Chicago  and  Baltimore 
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the  situation  was  rendered  hopeless 
through  the  destruction  by  the  earthquake 
of  tlie  water  system.  San  Francisco's  fire 
department  has  been  counted  on  by  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  past  to  offset  the 
dangers  arising  from  narrow  streets  and 


THE  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  OAKLAND.  AFTER  THE 
EARTHQUAKE 

crowded  wooden  buildings.  With  the 
water  supply  cut  off,  however,  the  firemen 
could  do  nothing,  and  their  difficulties 
were  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
fire  chief  was  killed  by  the  collapse  of  a 
wall.  There  was  nothing  left  to  do  except  to 
fight  the  fire  by  dynamiting  buildings,  and 
throughout  Thursday  herculean  efforts 
were  made  by  dynamite  and  gunpowder  to 
limit  the  area  of  conflagration.  It  was  all 
in  vain.  The  fire  broke  completely  from 
control  and  burned  steadily  for  approxi- 
mately three  days.  By  a  sort  of  miracle 
the  Ferry  House,  the  one  means  of  com- 
munication and  escape,  was  not  destroyed, 
but  beyond  that  there  was  little  left  of  the 
entire  city  of  San  Francisco  by  April  22, 
except  the  ruins  of  homes,  business  blocks 
and  public  buildings. 


Compared  with  other  great  fires  in  the 
United   States  this  at  San  Francisco  is 

The  Extent  almost  incouccivably  great. 
of  the         Three    hundred    thousand 

Misfortune  people  were  rendered  not 
only  homeless,  but  foodless  and  pen- 
niless and  businessless.  San  Francisco 
as  a  city  was  wiped  off  the  map. 
The  actual  loss  in  dead  is  estimated 
anywhere  from  five  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred.  Outside  of  San  Fran- 
cisco the  deaths  caused  by  the  earthquake 
were  also  numerous,  Santa  Rosa  losing 
forty  and  San  Jose  nineteen,  but  these 
calamities  are  all  but  overlooked  in  the 
fearful  fate  of  the  larger  city.  The  finan- 
cial loss  will  probably  never  be  accurately 
estimated,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  will  amount  to  between  three  and 
four  hundred  million  dollars.  But  far  be- 
yond this  financial  loss  is  that  of  churches, 
art  collections,  libraries  and  schools.  Fig- 
ures are  incapable  of  stating  what  such 
misfortune  means.  And  beyond  even  this 
irreparable  loss,  the  picturesqueness  born 
of  the  history  of  the  city  is  gone  forever. 

While  San  Francisco  was  still  burning 
the  world  rose  to  its  assistance.  The 
federal  government  by  two 
successive  votes  appropri- 
ated $2,500,000  for  immedi- 
ate relief  and  sent  a  representative  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society  to  cooperate  with  local 
bodies.  All  over  the  country  and  all  over 
the  world  provisions  and  money  were  eon- 


World-'wide 
Help 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Naughton,  in  Duluth  Evening  Herald 
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ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH,  ON  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 
Where  the  firemen,  after  three  days'  fighting  stopped  the  fiames.    Two  priests  extinguished  the  fire  in  the  tower  before  the  eyes  of  2,000 
people  who  watched  St.  Mary's  as  the  last  hope  of  saving  the  city  beyond  Van  Ness  avenue.    The  picture 
shows  the  "  bread  hne  "  waiting  for  rations 


tributed  spontaneously  and  enthusiastic- 
ally. It  is  impossible  to  know  to  how 
much  these  contributions  amount,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  the 
total  aid  furnished  the  city  will  not  fall 
much  short  of  $15,000,000.  The  insur- 
ance carried  amounted  altogether  approxi- 
mately to  $230,000,000,  most  of  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  paid,  although  five  of  the 
small  companies  and  one  larger  one  have 
been  forced  to  ask  for  receivers.  Foreign 
nations  at  once  offered  aid,  but  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  declined  all  such 
aid  with  gratitude  but  with  the  assurance 
that  it  was  not  needed.  In  a  subsequent 
message  upon  the  disaster,  in  giving  a  list 
of  foreign  governments  and  persons  who 
have  contributed,  he  made  a  distinction 
between  help  offered  directly  to  the  suffer- 
ers and  that  offered  to  the  government  as 
a  medium.  The  latter  he  ,i lodged  himself 
unwarranted  in  receiving.  With  the  for- 
mer he  asserts  he  would  not  interfere.  Our 
judgment  as  to  such  a  course  will  be 
found  on  another  page. 


The  New 
San  Francisco 


San  Francisco  has  disappeared,  but 
true  San  Franciscans  have  shoAvn  that  re- 
cuperation and  courage 
which  we  have  always  as- 
sociated with  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Mayor  Schmitz,  while  the  fire  was 
still  burning,  prevented  the  coming  of 
chaos  by  drastic  orders  to  soldiers  to  kill 
looters ;  the  United  States  government  pa- 
troled  the  ruins  and  for  several  days  the 
entire  region  which  had  been  destroyed 
was  placed  under  martial  law.  In  the 
meantime  the  citizens,  though  without 
shelter  except  tents,  and  without  capital, 
set  at  work  to  plan  for  a  nobler  and  earth- 
quake-proof as  well  as  fireproof  city. 
The  fact  that  the  buildings  of  steel  con- 
struction Avithstood  the  earthquake  shock 
is  the  one  comfort  in  the  situation.  Their 
preservation  shows  that  it  is  possible  to 
build  a  city  that  would  not  be  destroyed 
even  by  a  recurrence  of  the  violent  shock 
which  destroyed  the  City  Hall.  And  the 
new  San  Francisco,  we  may  be  sure,  will 
not  only  be  more  substantial  but  more 
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K  T.  DE\7NE 
General  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organizatioa!  Society  of  New  York, 
sent  by  the  President  to  take  charge  of  the  Red 
Cross  relief  work  in  San  Francisco 

beautiful  than  that  which  was  destroyed. 
China  Town  will  be  removed.  Under  the 
direction  of  competent  architects  and  with 
the  assistance  of  that  credit  and  capital 
which  will  be  extended  to  the  city,  there 
will  come  from  the  ruins  a  new  and  more 
beautiful  metropolis.  The  trade  of  the 
city  may  suffer  for  a  short  time  and  al- 
ready some  of  its  commercial  rivals  are 
endeavoring  to  exploit  its  misfortunes,  but 
the  city  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  logical 
ports  for  the  Pacific,  and  it  had  developed 
a  character  quite  its  own.  That  character 
neither  fire  nor  earthquake  could  destroy. 
San  Francisco  may  have  disappeared; 
San  Franciscans  still  live.  San  Francisco 
can  no  more  be  replaced  by  Oakland  than 
Nev.  York  could  be  replaced  by  Brooklyn. 


The  message  of  President  Roosevelt  to 

Congress    relative    to    the    Standard    Oil 

The  President  Company     is     among     his 

and  most  remarkable  state  pa- 

standtrd  Oil    pers.     It  comes  as  a  result 

of  the  investigation  authorized  by  Con- 


gress something  over  a  year  ago  and  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 
under  the  direction  of  Commissioner  Gar- 
field. This  investigation  covered  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

1.  The  crude  oil  production  in  the  United 
States  and  its  relation  to  the  world's  supply; 
the  prices  and  methods  of  purchase, 

2.  The  use,  development  and  control  of  pipe 
lines. 

3.  Eefining  of  oil,  the  control  of  refineries, 
the  cost  of  refining  and  marketing,  the  prices  of 
petroleum  products. 

4.  The  organization,  ownership  and  relation 
of  the  companies  engaged  in  the  production, 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  oil. 

5.  The  competitive  methods  used  in  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  oil. 

6.  Transportation  and  freight  rates. 

7.  Foreign  trade  conditions  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  domestic  industry. 

The  investigation  of  these  subjects  re- 
sulted in  the  charge  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  benefit- 
ed enormously  .up  to  al- 
most the  present  moment 
by  securing  rates  some  of  which  are  de- 
clared by  the  commission  to  be  unlawful. 
The  benefit  accruing  to  the  company  from 
these  rates  is  estimated  at  $750,000  a 
year.  In  addition  the  attitude  of  certain 
railway  systems  of  New  England  has  en- 
abled the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  New 
England  to  charge  $300,000  to  $400,000  a 
year  more  than  would  have  been  possible 
had  railway  rates  permitted  reasonable 
competition.  This  sum  represents  the 
profits  that  the  company  obtains  inunedi- 


Rebates  to  the 
Company 


San  FHANasco  —  "Well,  It  Might  Be  Worse" 
McCutcbeon,  in  Chicago  Trifrttne 


SHERBURN  MERRILL  BECKER 
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whenever  they  needed  it  and  they  needed 
it  now,  but  there  were  many  things  besides 
railroads  in  life,  and  he  was  going  to  take 
a  hand  in  all  of  them. 

So  his  platform  contained  demands  for 
straightening  and  deepening  the  river 
channels,  for  more  bridges,  for  more 
parks,  for  more  public  bathhouses,  for 
better  school  buildings,  for  more  public 
playgrounds  in  crowded  neighborhoods 
and  for  "a  fireproof  auditorium  and 
music  hall  with  a  seating  capacity  for  at 
least  ten  thousand  people." 

Coming  back  to  radicalism,  however, 
"Becker's  platform"  also  declared  for  a 
municipal  electric  lighting  plant.  Sherbie 
comes  from  plutocratic  surroundings,  but 
he  had  taken  a  post  card  referendum  on 
municipal  ownei*ship  in  his  district  and 
the  result  had  been  in  favor  of  it.  This 
experience  had  converted  him.  If  the 
people  wanted  it  they  ought  to  have  it. 
It  was  their  city. 

Sherbie 's  campaign  was  not  personal. 
He  did  not  emphasize  corruption  and  in- 
competence. He  did  not  seem  to  feel  that 
the  city  was  in  any  great  danger.  He 
simply  undertook  to  promise  that  Mil- 
waukee w^ould  have  a  fine  time  in  every 
way  if  he  were  mayor.  Milwaukee 
seemed  to  think  that  this  was  probably 
true,  because  although  the  Democrats  and 
Socialists  thought  they  had  the  fight  to 
themselves,  Sherbie  Becker  circled  around 
them  and  landed  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
turns. 

When  Pfister  heard  of  it  he  shook  his 
wise  head  and  said :  * '  Well,  it  may  be  the 
making  of  Sherbie."  ]\Iany  IMilwaukee- 
ans  seem  to  have  the  same  feeling.    They 


think  that  perhaps  if  they  will  let  Sherbie 
be  mayor  it  will  help  him  to  grow  up.  As 
neighbors  of  his,  they  appreciate  their 
obligation  to  him,  and  they  are  going  to 
do  their  best  to  make  him  grow  up  even 
if  they  have  to  make  him  mayor  in  order 
to  do  it. 

]\Ieanwhile  Sherburn  ]\Ierrill  Becker  is 
beginning  his  administration  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  he  rendered  vaudeville 
sketches  and  investigated  printing  con- 
tracts. For  instance,  he  has  thoroughly 
reformed  a  city  tug-boat,  making  it  a  thing 
of  power  and  of  beauty  inside  and  out. 
This  pleases  some  people.  But  he  has 
gravely  announced  that  he  is  going  to  re- 
name the  boat  and  call  it  "The  Mayor." 
This  delights  everybody.  ' '  Sherbie  is  like 
this,"  said  a  commercial  traveler.  "He 
travels  for  a  humor  house  and  carries  re- 
form as  a  side-line." 

The  testing  of  Sherbie  is  yet  to  come, 
but  his  friends  feel  confident  that  he  will 
continue  to  do  his  reforming  surrepti- 
tiously, and  that  he  will  not  allow  it  to 
divert  him  from  his  greater  task  of  mak- 
ing ]Milwaukee  feel  that  it  is  having  a 
good  time.  But,  seriously,  if  the  Becker 
hat  catches  the  fancy  of  young  Mil- 
waukeeans  who  would  run  three  blocks 
from  a  reform  meeting,  and  if  it  induces 
them  to  vote  for  a  man  who  seems  likely 
to  reform  the  whole  government  of  Mil- 
waukee, then  is  the  Becker  hat  humor  or 
is  it  reform?  Well,  no  one  can  know  all 
the  motives  behind  it  except  Sherbie.  And 
perhaps  Sherbie  does  not  know.  Perhaps 
he  just  started  the  Becker  hat  because  he 
wanted  to.  He  is  the  most  natural  grow- 
ing thing  since  Topsy. 
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JNTOMBED  in  the  ruins 
O^i^A  of  San  Francisco's  City 
Hall,  there  is,  or  was, 
a  curious  manuscript, 
entitled,  "Nowadays  in 
San  Francisco."  For 
months  past,  the  writer, 
a  reporter  for  the 
Clironicle,  had  spent  his  odd  hours  in  its 
composition.  Now,  along  with  the  great 
city  it  was  meant  to  picture  forth,  the 
book  is  in  ashes.  We  San  Franciscans 
have  seen  the  work  of  fifty  years— the 
chief  seaport  of  the  Pacific— perish  before 
our  eyes. 

Shortly  after  three  o  'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Wednesday,  April  18,  I  left  my 
post  for  the  Chronicle  in  the  City  Hall 
and  took  my  way  up  quiet  Hyde  Street. 
Before  reaching  my  room  I  heard  a  soli- 
tary newsboy  calling  the  papers  down 
toward  Market  Street.  Two  hours  later 
the  City  Hall  was  tumbling  about  itself; 
the  walls  of  its  stately  dome  were  falling 
a.Avay  from  their  steel  frame-work. 

Walking  through  beautiful  Golden 
Gate  Park  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  my  two 
cousins,  young  women  from  Indiana,  on 
their  Avay  home,  said  they  had  seen  every- 
thing in  California  except  an  earthquake. 
When,  just  after  5:14  the  next  morning, 
I  hurriedly  dressed,  I  remarked  to  my 
roommate,  Eugene  Favre  of  the  Call,  that 
California  had  satisfied  them  now ! 

My  roommate  and  I  happened  to  be 
awake  when  the  first  shock  came.  In  our 
third-story  room  of  the  four-story  frame 
hotel,  the  St.  Regis,  a  few  blocks  north  of 
the  City  Hall,  it  sounded  like  the  rush  of 
a  mighty  tornado.  As  we  lay  in  bed  the 
house  rocked  like  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea,  a 
rising  crescendo  of  storm,  then  a  lull  for 
a  few  moments,  then  stronger  than  before, 
an  angry  shake  almost  hurling  us  out 
upon  the  floor.  Then  subsidence.  The 
earthquake  was  over.  Before  I  left  the 
room  six  more  slight  shocks  had  come,  but 


they  were  nothing  to  one  who  had  felt 
himself  in  the  power  of  that  first  awful 
wrench ! 

As  I  went  out  of  the  door  to  go  to  my 
affrighted  cousins,  my  roommate  philo- 
sophically turned  over  to  take  another 
nap.  The  next  time  I  saw  him  he  was — 
alive  and  well — at  the  Morgue. 

All  the  city's  populace  were  in  the 
streets.  In  our  well-built  neighborhood 
chimneys  were  down,  but  little  other  dam- 
age Avas  done,  and  it  was  not  till  I  looked 
down  Hyde  Street  to  the  City  Hall  dome 
that  my  heart  gave  a  bound.  The  dome 
v.  as  in  ruins.  My  cousins  were  in  the  fifth 
story  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  on  Market 
Street  just  southwest  of  the  City  Hall. 
I  sprinted  one  block  to  Larkin  Street  and 
looked  doAvn  the  long  thoroughfare.  At 
its  end,  upright  as  a  flagpole,  stood  the 
wedge-like  end  of  the  St.  Nicholas. 

My  cousins,  brave  girls,  when  I  found 
them,  Avere  weeping  mainly  because  they 
feared  I  was  under  the  City  Hall,  not 
remembering  that  I  was  to  leave  there  at 
3.  A.  M.  After  eating  some  bread  and 
drinking  some  black  coffee  we  went  out  on 
Market  Street  and  looked  down  its  mile 
and  a  half  stretch  to  the  ferry.  Black 
Avith  people  running  to  and  fro,  the  great 
thoroughfare  bore  almost  its  early  morn- 
ing look  save  that  the  cable  cars  were  not 
running.  Already  all  power  in  the  city 
had  been  shut  off.  To  get  my  cousins  out 
of  the  city  and  on  their  east-bound  train 
Avas  my  aim,  and  we  started  for  the  ferry. 

Thousands  of  dazed,  half-frightened 
people  moved  about.  The  general  drift 
Avas  toAvard  the  ferry,  but  hundreds 
Avandered  Avithout  an  aim.  Three  great 
columns  of  smoke  hung  over  the  south  of 
]\Iarket  district,  tAvo  far  doAvn  in  the  re- 
gion of  Second  Street,  one  near  at  hand. 
The  sidewalks  and  the  streets  Avere  lit- 
tered with  broken  cornices  fallen  from  the 
skyscrapers,  shivered  plate  glass,  and 
castaAvay  goods.     Horsemen,  fire-engines, 
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trucks,  automobiles,  ambulances,  delivery 
carts,  and  patrol  wagons  surged  through 
the  mass.  Yet  in  the  giant  Emporium 
building  the  clerks  were  behind  the 
counters  methodically  selling  goods. 

At  Sixth  Street  I  looked  down  toward 
Howard  two  blocks  away  and  saw  a  great 
hotel  blazing  like  a  furnace.  At  Fifth 
Street,  another.  At  Fourth  Street  the 
fire  had  reached  Mission,  one  block  away. 
We  came  to  Third  Street.  The  tower-like 
Call  building  loomed  over  us.  Behind 
it  the  fire  was  blazing  on  Stevenson  Street 
not  one  hundred  feet  away.  Below  the 
Palace  and  Grand  hotels  toward  the 
ferry,  tongues  of  flame  showed  on  the 
south  side  of  ]\Iarket.  With  every  block 
we  advanced  the  crowd  had  grown  denser. 
It  was  still  half  a  mile  to  the  waterfront. 
I  gave  up  reaching  the  ferry. 

My  cousins  and  I  cut  back  on  Geary 
to  Union  Square,  across  it  to  Powell,  and 
up  Nob  Hill  past  the  Stanford  residence 
and  the  Fairmont  Hotel  to  the  Mentone, 
corner  of  Sacramento  and  Powell.  Here 
William  Nevegold,  its  proprietor,  an  old 
friend,  sheltered  us,  and  from  the  sky- 
parlor  on  the  Mentone 's  roof,  I  surveyed 
the  fire.  It  had  crossed  Market  Street  and 
was  raging  in  the  commission  house  dis- 
trict between  us  and  the  ferry.  It  had 
run  out  Llission  and  Howard  into  the 
*  *  Mission ' '  and  the  whole  southern  section 
of  the  town  seemed  doomed. 

Leaving  my  cousins  in  what  I  thought 
was  safety,  I  retraced  my  way  to  the 
Chronicle  building  opposite  the  Call. 
Here  City  Editor  Simpson  detailed  me  to 
the  Morgue,  and  I  went  north  on  Kearny 
Street  to  the  new  Hall  of  Justice.  In 
Portsmouth  Square  facing  the  Hall  there 
were  already  gathered  many  hundred 
refugees  driven  back  from  the  wholesale 
district  by  the  flames  and  other  hun- 
dreds of  Chinamen  skurrying  out  of 
Chinatown  like  rats  from  a  burning  bar- 
racks. The  steady  tramp  of  Uncle  Sam's 
soldiers  coming  down  ]Montgomeiy  Ave- 
nue told  that  the  city  was  under  martial 
law,  and  that  rough  justice  would  be  dealt 
out  to  looters  and  lawbreakers. 

In  the  Central  Police  Station  in  the 
basement  of  the  Hall  ]\Iaypr  Schmitz  had 
gathered  together  the  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  city  chiefs  were  discuss- 
ing the  dynamiting  of  big  buildings  to 
check  the  flames.    Though  the  water  had 


given  out,  none  cared  yet  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  dynamiting  whole 
squares  before  the  path  of  the  fire. 

Back  of  the  Hall  of  Justice  in  a  little 
two-story  building  was  the  ^Morgue.  The 
dead  lay  on  the  tables  and  the  floor.  In 
the  dark  chamber  a  candle  flared  beside 
each  countenance  that  friends  might  see 
and  recognize  their  own.  Every  few  min- 
utes the  ]\Iorgue  wagons  brought  in  more 
victims.  When  the  room  overflowed,  we 
began  taking  them  into  the  basement  of 
the  Hall,  and  more  than  forty  of  the  dead 
were  gathered  there  by  eleven  o'clock. 

Standing  in  the  Morgue  entrance  be- 
tween narrow  walls  shortly  after  ten 
o'clock,  I  felt  the  earth  tremble  again. 
Half  a  dozen  men,  reporters  and  officials, 
rushed  by  me  and  up  the  narrow  drive- 
way, just  as  half  a  ton  of  brick,  mortar 
and  broken  rock  poured  down  on  the  side- 
walk close  by  the  entrance.  No  one  was 
hurt,  though  they  all  came  near  it.  I  had 
stepped  back  into  the  Morgue  among  the 
dead  and  was  in  greater  safety.  As  they 
all  returned  one  cheerfully  remarked, 
"We  are  in  the  right  place  if  we  get 
killed,"  and  the  men  settled  again  to  the 
work  of  cataloguing  and  identifying  the 
dead. 

When  I  again  entered  the  Central 
Police  Station,  the  Hall  was  swarming 
v.ith  army  officers,  police,  civilians, 
"specials,"  and  city  officials.  Half  the 
reporters  in  town  seemed  to  have  gathered 
during  the  hour  I  was  in  the  Morgue,  and 
none  of  us  knew  by  this  time  whether  all 
the  papers  would  get  out,  or  none,  or 
whether  a  combination  newspaper  would 
be  issued.  To  clear  up  this  point  I  started 
again  for  the  Chronicle  building,  and 
when  I  reached  it  the  Call  building  across 
Market  Street  was  a  cokmni  of  flame. 
In  the  Chronicle's  lobby  I  found  ]\Ianag- 
ing  Editor  John  P.  Young.  "Condense 
everything,"  he  said,  "the  papers  will  get 
out  a  union  sheet."  On  Thursday  a  few 
hundred  copies  of  the  Call-Chronicle-Ex- 
aminer  appeared,  a  unique  souvenir  of 
the  fire. 

As  I  passed  among  the  rushing  thou- 
sands on  the  streets,  I  had  heard  all  sorts 
of  rumors.  "Los  Angeles  was  burning 
up."  "Seattle  had  sunk  in  the  sea." 
"Chicago  and  New  York  were  the  prey 
of  flames."  "The  whole  country  was  tot- 
tering to  ruin."    These  reports  were  be- 
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lieved  by  the  terrified  in  the  streets.  As 
a  newspaper  man,  I  did  not  credit  the 
rumors,  but  it  seemed  likely  enough  that 
the  whole  Pacific  Coast  had  suffered  the 
early  morning  shock, 

A  reporter,  given  a  detail,  does  not 
often  stop  to  ask  his  managing  editor  the 
news  of  the  day.  But  in  response  to  my 
inquiry  Mr.  Young  said,  "No,  San  Fran- 
cisco is  cut  off  from  the  world.  AVe  know 
that  Oakland  suffered  from  the  earth- 
quake, but  had  no  fire  of  importance.  We 
can  not  even  hear  from  Sacramento."  If 
the  managing  editors  didn't  know,  we 
could  discount  the  rumors.  Los  Angeles 
and  Seattle  might  be  saved  after  all. 

Reaching  the  Hall  of  Justice  I  found 
pandemonium  there.  No  longer  w^ere  they 
l3ringing  in  dead  bodies.  About  this  hour 
a  file  of  soldiers  cleared  the  Mechanic's 
Pavilion  of  its  thousand  wounded  in  just 
thirty-five  minutes  and  a  few  minutes 
later  nothing  was  left  of  the  great  wooden 
structure  but  a  few  acres  of  ashes.  All 
over  town  the  living  were  yielding  before 
the  on-coming  wall  of  flame,  and  many  of 
the  dead  were  incinerated  where  they  lay. 

The  Morgue  story  was  completed  and 
there  were  plenty  of  men  for  the  "fea- 
ture" stories.  I  left  the  Chronicle  about 
one  o'clock  and  for  the  second  time 
climbed  through  Chinatown  to  the  IVIen- 
tone  to  reassure  my  cousins.  In  that 
steady-going  establishment  we  had  lunch- 
eon, soup  followed  by  meat,  but  no  one 
stopped  for  dessert,  and  I  am  not  sure 
there  was  any. 

The  fire  had  turned  the  flank  of  the 
fighters.  The  booming  of  dj'namite  at  in- 
tervals of  every  few  minutes  told  how 
desperate  was  the  battle.  The  line  of 
fiames  north  of  IMarket  Street  was  eating 
into  the  blocks  between  Battery  and  San- 
some.  South  of  IMarket  the  flames  had 
taken  their  \Tetorious  way  to  the  west- 
Avard  beyond  the  line  of  the  City  Hall. 
The  w^hole  of  the  "IMission"  seemed  burn- 
ing up.  The  red  tide  had  engulfed  the 
whole  south  side  of  IMarket  Street  from 
the  Call  building  to  the  Majestic  Theater 
opposite  the  St.  Nicholas.  All  morning 
the  air  by  a  merciful  providence  had  been 
still.  Since  noon  a  strong  wind  from  the 
northwest  beat  directly  into  the  teeth  of 
the  on-coming  flames.  If  it  should  shift 
to  the  southwest? 

Our  second  haven  of  refuge  from  the 


fire  was  the  home  of  my  cousin,  Mr.  Fred 
Whitworth,  a  young  laAAyer  of  the  city, 
who  had  erected  his  household  gods  far 
out  on  Fifth  Avenue  between  Golden 
Gate  Park  and  the  Presidio,  thirty-six 
blocks  from  the  IMentone.  It  was  a  long 
tramp  for  girls  through  glass-splintered 
streets  with  the  sun  hanging  red  in  the 
smoky  atmosphere  above  them.  Our 
caution  was  not  ill-timed.  The  Mentone 
burned  at  daybreak  next  morning. 

We  were  almost  in  the  van  of  the  re- 
treating host.  As  we  reached  the  summit 
of  the  hills  we  passed  through  thousands 
of  watchers  who  calmly  observed  their 
mighty  enemy  writhing  toward  them. 
Before  morning  all  of  those  thousands 
had  joined  our  w^estward  march.  But  in 
the  mid-afternoon  we  did  not  lack  for 
company.  Delicate  women  bore  rolls  of 
bedding  along  the  way.  Family  groups 
laden  with  blankets,  provisions,  canned 
goods  in  soap  boxes,  clocks,  mirrors, 
paintings,  all  manner  of  possessions,  went 
by.  One  tot  of  six  trudged  along  wnth  a 
big  package  of  breakfast  food  in  his 
chubby  arms.  I  saw  one  j^oung  woman 
carrying  a  glass  globe  half  full  of  water 
in  which  her  precious  gold-fish  were  dart- 
ing about.  A  step-ladder  lashed  to  a  pair 
of  baby-carriage  wheels  made  a  long  truck 
on  which  a  brawny  j^oung  man  had  loaded 
a  dozen  suit-cases  or  more.  Canary  cages, 
coal  sacks,  and  every  conceivable  burden 
were  borne  along  on  the  backs  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  High  on  a  great 
load  of  trunks  piled  in  an  automobile, 
screaming  out  his  disgust  and  voicing 
the  merry  sentiments  of  the  crowd  around 
him,  a  parrot  squawked  above  the  din, 
"This  is  a  hell  of  a  fix!  This  is  a  hell 
of  a  fix!" 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  were  warmly 
received  by  my  cousins,  but  as  they  feared 
to  sleep  in  their  house  that  night,  all  of 
us  carried  "comforts"  and  grub  to  the 
Presidio  grounds  two  blocks  north  where 
we  made  camp.  The  wind  from  the  ocean 
swept  over  the  Presidio  hills  and  the  dew 
fell  thickly,  but  the  six  of  our  party— 
my  cousin  having  both  his  wife  and 
sister  with  him— wrapped  in  a  "comfort" 
apiece,  slept  warm  and  safe  while  San 
Francisco  burned  on. 

Wednesday  night  but  a  few  dozen 
campers  were  near  us,  Thursday  night  the 
campers  numbered  hundreds,  and  Friday 
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night  there  were  thousands.  From  our 
grassy  retreat  San  Francisco  over  the  hill- 
line  eastward  glowed  like  a  caldron  of  fire 
into  the  heavens,  and  the  pillar  of  cloud 
which  hung  over  the  city  by  day  was  lit 
up  into  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  Wednes- 
day night  I  easily  read  by  its  light. 
Thursday  night  I  easily  told  the  time  on 
my  watch,  and  Friday  night  could  dimly 
make  out  the  hour. 

AVcdnesday  night  there  were  no  soldiers 
nearer  us  than  the  Baker  Street  entrance 
hundreds  of  yards  away,  and  both  my 
cousin  and  I  were  unarmed.  We  were  un- 
molested. But  in  the  down-town  Geary 
Street  park-square  five  night  prowlers 
were  shot  by  the  soldiers,  and  only  their 
armed  presence  among  the  multitudes 
and  the  stern  measures  they  took  saved 
San  Francisco  from  frightful  ferocities. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  young  boys 
in  the  California  National  Guard  shot  off 
their  mile-carrying  Mausers  like  a  lot 
of  fire-crackers  on  occasion  and  many  of 
the  city  "specials,"  armed  Avith  a  revol- 
ver, a  star,  and  a  little  brief  authority, 
flourished  their  weapons  most  needlessly. 
Perhaps,  too,  a  hundred  men— not  all  the 
executions  got  in  the  newspapers  or  were 
ever  even  officially  reported— were  shot  by 
the  soldiers,  and  a  few  mistakes  were 
made.  These  were  an  inevitable  part  in 
the  great  calamity.  But  San  Francisco 
owes  a  priceless  debt  to  Uncle  Sam 's  regu- 
lar soldiers,  and  history  probably  never 
before  recounted  as  great  a  disaster  with 
as  little  looting,  lawlessness  and  bloodshed. 

Thursday  morning  early,  to  bear  from 
the  stricken  city  the  news  of  our  safety. 
I  walked  across  Golden  Gate  Park,  where 
already  thousands  had  encamped,  and 
through  the  hills  by  the  County  Asylum, 
making  for  Palo  Alto.  A  poor  woman  in 
the  middle  of  the  Park  asked  me,  "When 
will  the  fire  get  here?"  But  few  people 
in  those  days  that  tried  men's  souls  lost 
their  self-control.  I  never  in  a  small  ca- 
lamity saw  people  behave  half  so  well  as 
did  almost  every  one  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  great  catastrophe. 

Sending  out  word  and  telegrams  by  a 
friend  from  the  Valentia  Street  station, 
I  started  into  town  through  the  burned- 
over  district.  The  southern  half  of  the 
"Mission"  had  escaped,  and  did  escape, 
the  fire,  though  another  blaze  raged 
fiercely  there  the  following  night.     In  a 


countryman's  farm  wagon  filled  with 
chairs,  by  the  grace  of  a  party  trying  to 
reach  the  ferry,  I  bounced  along  over  the 
well-worn  cobbles  of  INlission  Street.  We 
headed  for  the  dismantled  City  Hall. 
Approaching  the  margin  of  the  living 
fire,  our  driver  zigzagged  westward.  As 
we  advanced,  I  surveyed  the  night's  work. 
The  City  Hall,  ruined  by  the  earthquake, 
had  been  swept  over  by  the  flames. 
TiCaving  the  wagon  at  Van  Ness,  with 
some  curiosity  I  approached  my  old  home, 
the  St.  Regis,  at  the  corner  of  Hyde  and 
Ellis.  It  was  standing,  but  the  fire  was 
in  the  house  just  behind  it,  and  running 
up  its  deserted  stairways  shouting  "Any- 
one in  this  house?"  for  fear  some  crip- 
pled lodger  had  been  overlooked,  I  seized 
my  suit-case  with  a  second  suit  of  clothes 
in  it  and  hurried  out  of  the  building. 
That  is  why,  for  the  last  few  days,  I  have 
been  one  of  the  rich  men  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  brightest  recollection  of  Thursday 
afternoon  I  have  is  the  memory  of  a  bath ! 
In  all  San  Francisco  water  was  almost  as 
hard  to  get  as  whisky.  The  town  was 
perishing  for  the  lack  of  it.  No  water 
was  in  the  mains,  even  in  the  Richmond 
district.  But  in  my  cousin's  kitchen  I 
discovered  a  coffee-pot  with  some  stale 
coffee  in  it.  A  wash-rag  and  about  a  pint 
of  the  brown  fluid  made  possible  one  of 
the  most  luxuriant  baths  I  have  ever  en- 
joyed, one  of  the  few  taken  that  day 
among  four  hundred  thousand  people! 

Friday  morning  early  we  were  again 
afoot,  for,  like  us,  other  thousands  would 
be  pressing  to  the  wharves  to  leave  the 
doomed  city.  Nine  o'clock  found  us  at 
the  Presidio  wharf,  where  we  met  scores 
coming  back.  "They  would  take  no  more 
to  Oakland;  fifty  thousand  refugees  al- 
ready landed  there,"  they  said.  But  we 
pressed  on  and  finding  the  Napa  City 
loading  for  Vallejo,  sent  down  by  the 
good  people  of  the  town  of  Napa,  to 
Vallejo  we  went. 

The  Napa  City  steamed  along  near 
North  Beach  to  touch  at  the  Pov^-ell  and 
IMason  Street  wharf.  The  main  fire  of 
Friday  morning  was  burning  but  a  few 
blocks  up  from  the  beach.  At  the  foot 
of  Powell  Street  was  a  great  lumber  yard 
flanked  by  a  large  gas  tank.  As  we  lay 
by  the  wharf  taking  on  a  few  passengers, 
we  talked  over  the  rail  with  one  of  the 
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soldiers  on  guard.  His  shoes  were  cut 
through  with  much  tramping  over  the 
glass-strewn  streets  and  he  was  almost 
worn  out  with  the  day  and  night  watches. 
So  were  his  twenty-five  hundred  com- 
rades on  duty  still.  But  as  my  cousins 
talked  with  sympathy  to  the  soldier,  his 
iron  resolution  almost  gave  way,  and  I 
could  see  him  tremble  as  he  told  us,  point- 
ing to  the  hill,  "I  placed  a  stick  of  dyna- 
mite yesterday  in  the  home  where  I  was 
born  up  yonder." 

In  Vallejo  our  party  separated,  my 
Indiana  cousins  going  east  that  same 
evening,  and  Mr.  AVhit worth  taking  his 
wife  and  sister  to  "the  ranch"  in  Sonoma 
County.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  a 
farm  to  fall  back  upon! 

I  had  made  known  my  calling  to  the 
officers  of  the  Napa  City  before  land- 
ing, otherwise  I  would  not  have  been  al- 
lowed to  return  to  San  Francisco. 
Thousands  of  anxious  men  at  Oakland 
and  other  Bay  points,  having  families  or 
friends  in  the  city,  wished  to  enter,  but 
martial  law  forbade  them.  The  St. 
Helena,  another  boat  chartered  for  re- 
lief by  the  good  people  of  Napa,  leaving 
before  the  Napa  City,  I  came  back 
upon  it,  reaching  the  city  about  four 
o'clock.  When  still  ten  miles  out  we 
could  descry  the  North  Beach  fire  yet 
raging,  and  another  higher  on  the  hill, 
apparently  far  out  in  the  western  addi- 
tion, but  which  fortunately  proved  to  be 
between  Van  Ness  and  Franklin.  The 
St.  Helena  w^as  to  land  at  the  Howard 
Street  wharf  just  below  the  Ferry  build- 
ing, and  we  steamed  along  the  waterfront. 

The  last  great  fire  was  burning. 
Where  North  Beach  bends  away  from  the 
sight  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  long  line 
of  eastward  facing  wharves  begins,  above 
the  great  elbow  of  the  seawall,  the  wharf 
of  the  American  Milling  Company,  filled 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  sacks  of  grain, 
had  caught  fire.  As  our  boat  headed 
straight  south  the  wind  was  with  us,  and 
it  was  blowing  fiercely.  The  black 
\rharves  to  the  southward  with  their  big 
wooden  sheds  seemed  doomed.  Sil- 
houetted against  the  lurid  glare  of  the 
burning  city  beyond,  we  watched  the 
black  forms  of  men  running  along  the 
crazy  roofs  of  the  sheds.  Right  in  the 
teeth  of  the  gale  and  the  flames  the  dare- 
devils were  hoisting  hose  to  the  roofs  to 


play  the  salt  water  of  the  bay  over  their 
smoking  shingles.  It  looked  like  a  vain 
fight.  Every  minute  M^e  expected  the  fire- 
fighters would  be  forced  to  the  water's 
edge  and  to  jump  into  the  bay  with  a 
plank  or  shingle  or  anything,  or  be  en- 
gulfed in  the  red  tide.  But  here  was 
water,  and  here  again  the  fight  was  won. 
One  wharf  beyond  the  granary  burned, 
and  the  rest  of  the  waterfront  was  saved. 

On  foot,  up  Howard,  Mission,  and 
Market  streets,  I  recrossed  the  ruined 
city.  For  three  days  the  steady  exodus 
of  people  had  gone  on,  and  I  fairly 
breasted  a  human  tide  flowing  eastward 
down  Market 's  cleared  thoroughfare.  The 
sight  of  the  burning  city  from  the  hills 
the  day  before  had  been  awe-inspiring 
and  sublime,  the  serried  miles  of  wooden 
houses  blazing  from  a  thousand  roofs,  the 
huge  masses  of  fire  where  skyscrapers  were 
toppling  to  their  death,  smoking  to  heaven 
like  an  undreamed  inferno,  but  now  the 
splendor  of  the  sacrifice  was  over.  Smoke 
still  rose  in  mighty  volumes  making 
blood-red  the  sun,  basement  fires  still 
smouldered  between  brick  walls,  around 
the  rim  of  the  great  devastation  isolated 
blazes  marked  the  passing  of  its  power, 
but  the  heart  of  San  Francisco  lay  deso- 
late as  a  forsaken  battlefield. 

Far  out  in  the  old  western  addition,  on 
busy  Fillmore  Street,  I  came  to  the  heart 
of  San  Francisco  beating  again.  Here 
were  the  headquarters  of  the  relief  com- 
mittee, of  the  great  stores,  of  the  whole- 
sale houses,  the  banks,  and  the  larger 
firms,  here  too  was  "Newspaper  Row," 
Bush  and  Fillmore  streets,  the  latest 
homes  of  the  Chronicle,  Call,  Examiner, 
and  Bulletin.  Nothing  cheered  the  thou- 
sands more  than  the  reappearance,  after 
the  joint  four-page  issue  of  Thursday,  of 
the  old  papers  with  their  old  heads, 
printed  in  Oakland,  it  is  true,  but  still  the 
San  Francisco  dailies. 

The  rest  is  another  story.  The  fire  was 
dying  out.  The  first  mad  rush  out  of  the 
city  was  over.  Martial  law  was  relaxing. 
The  impressment  of  men  to  work  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  had  ceased.  The  spon- 
taneous outpouring  of  relief  had  thwarted 
the  wolf  of  starvation.  Now  come  the 
weeks  and  months  and  years  of  up-build- 
ing. Godspeed  these  years  till  the  Queen, 
of  the  Pacific  is  once  again  a  new,  and  a 
greater,  San  Francisco ! 
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;HEN  Mayor  Schmitz  came 
before  the  voters  of  San 
Francisco  as  a  candidate  for 
reelection  on  the  Labor- 
Union  ticket,  in  the  fall  of 
1905,  it  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  reading  and 
thinking  people  of  the  city  that  Ruef,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  members  of  the  municipal 
boards  were  blackmailers,  extortioners,  and 
thieves.  It  had  been  clearly  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  Andrews  Grand  Jury,*  as  well  as 
by  the  investigations  of  the  press,  that  the  ad- 
ministration made  abusinessof  sellingimmunity 
to  gamblers,  prize-fight  promoters,  and  keepers 
of  brothels;  that  the  great  house  of  prostitution 
at  620  Jackson  Street  was  virtually  a  municipal 
institution;  that  the  police  were  giving  protec- 
tion to  notorious  criminals  and  taking  money 
therefor;  that  the  municipal  boards  were 
blackmailing  law-breakers  and  compelling  hon- 
est men  to  pay  tribute;  that  the  work  of  the 
city  was  given  to  dishonest  contractors  who 
divided  their  illegal  profits  with  the  officials 
who  permitted  them  to  steal;  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,! 
every  branch  of  the  city  government  was 
shamelessly  and    almost    defiantly   corrupt. 

In  order  to  deal  effectively  with  this  intoler- 
able state  of  affairs,  the  best  men  in  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties  determined 
to  lay  aside,  temporarily,  all  political  considera- 
tions, and  to  unite  in  opposition  to  the  gang 

*  The  grand  jury,  headed  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Andrews,  was  impaneled 
December  10,  1904,  and  discharged  August  19,  1905.  It  was  an 
honest  and  intelligent  body  of  men,  and  it  gave  to  the  public  a 
trustworthy  and  accurate  description  of  municipal  conditions,  sup- 
ported by  a  mass  of  incriminating  facts;  but,  owing  mainly  to  a 
lack  of  money,  it  was  unable  to  engage  a  competent  force  of  detec- 
tives, and  therefore  failed  to  get  legal  evidence  upon  which  Ruef  and 
Schmitz  could  be  indicted.  The  jury  had  no  doubt  whatever  of 
their  guilt,  but  could  not  prove  it. 

t  Prior  to  the  election  of  1905  most  of  the  supervisors  were 
honest  and  intelligent  men.  The  Mayor's  power  of  appointment 
had  given  him  complete  control  of  the  Police  Commission,  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  and  the  Board  of  Health;  but,  owing  to 
discrimination  against  many  of  the  Labor-Union  candidates  for 
supervisors  in  the  elections  of  1901  and  1903,  a  majority  of  the  men 
elected  on  that  board  were  honest  Republicans  or  Democrats. 


of  thieves  who  had  obtained  control  of  the 
municipal  government  and  who  were  seeking 
reelection  as  candidates  of  the  Labor-Union 
party.  In  1905,  therefore,  they  nominated  a 
fusion  ticket,  headed  by  a  young  Republican 
lawyer  named  John  S.  Partridge,  and  went  to 
the  people  on  a  non-political  issue  and  on  a 
platform  of  honesty  and  reform. 

Inasmuch  as  the  combined  Republican  and 
Democratic  vote  in  1903  exceeded  the  Labor- 
Union  vote  by  more  than  six  thousand,  the 
supporters  of  the  new  movement  felt  confident 
that  they  would  have  strength  enough  to 
defeat  the  corrupt  Ruef-Schmitz  administration 
at  the  polls;  but,  unfortunately,  the  working- 
men  of  the  city  ignored  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
contest,  and  chose  to  regard  the  campaign  as  a 
fight  between  capital  and  labor,  or,  at  least,  as 
a  struggle  in  which  the  economic  questions 
involved  were  far  more  important  than  the 
moral  questions.  They  believed  that  the  as- 
sociation of  employers  known  as  the  Citizens' 
.Mliance,  which  supported  the  Fusion  ticket, 
was  using  the  cry  of  "graft"  merely  as  a  means 
of  dividing  and  disrupting  the  Labor-Union 
party;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  such  disruption, 
they  determined  to  stand  together  for  their  own 
Mayor,  regardless  of  charges  against  him  which 
might  or  might  not  be  true. 

One  working-man,  who  was  fairly  representa- 
tive of  thousands,  argued  the  question  in  this 
way:  "Under  the  present  administration 
business  has  improved,  wages  have  advanced, 
and  we  have  all  been  prosperous.  Skilled 
workmen  who  before  the  election  of  Mayor 
Schmitz  were  earning  only  from  three  to  five 
dollars  a  day  are  now  getting  from  five  to  seven 
dollars.  As  for  graft  —  there  has  always  been 
graft;  but  nobody  has  ever  made  a  howl  about 
it  until  now,  when  our  administration  happens 
to  be  in  power.  Why  didn't  the  capitalist 
employers  say  something  about  it  before,  when 
they  were  getting  the  plums  ?     Ruef  may  be 
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making  money  on  the  side,  but  he  is  taking  it 
from  people  who  can  aflford  to  pay;  his  hand 
isn't  in  our  pockets."  The  same  idea  was  ex- 
pressed, in  a  sHghtly  different  form,  by  the  wife 
of  a  skilled  workman:  "  I  don't  care  how  much 
they  steal,  so  long  as  my  husband  gets  good 
wages.     They're  not  stealing  from  us." 

The  feeling  among  the  laboring  men  was  that 
the  administration  had  promoted  their  inter- 
ests; that  even  if  Ruef  and  the  members  of  the 
executive  boards  were  corrupt,  the  money  which 
thev  illegally  received  came  out  of  the  pockets 
of  people  who  were  abundantly  able  to  pay; 
and  that,  granting  the  truth  of  the  charges 
made  by  the  Andrews  Grand  Jury  and  the 
press,  grafting  was  not  a  new  thing,  and  it 
was  better,  on  the  whole,  to  ignore  or  tolerate 
it  than  to  disturb  the  conditions  which  made 
for  high  wages  and  business  prosperity. 

Influenced  by  such  considerations  as  these, 
the  working-men  of  the  city  voted,  almost 
unanimously,  for  Mayor  Schmitz;  but  they 
probably  would  not  have  been  able  to  reelect 
him  if  they  had  not  had  the  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholics;  most  of  the  Jews;  hundreds 
of  corporations,  firms,  and  business  men  who 
expected  to  be  able  to  buy  illegal  privileges 
from  a  dishonest  administration;  and  thousands 
of  saloon-keepers,  brothel  proprietors,  prize- 
fight promoters,  pool-sellers,  and  gamblers,  to 
whom  Ruef,  Schmitz,  and  the  Police  Commis- 
sioners were  secretly  affording  facilities  or  giving 
protection. 

The  Roman  Catholics  favored  Schmitz 
because  he  appointed  many  of  their  people  to 
office  and  gave  to  their  fairs  and  charities  money 
that  he  obtained  by  sharing  the  earnings  of 
prostitutes;  most  of  the  six  thousand  Jewish 
voters  supported  him,  partly  because  they 
knew  that  they  could  buy  favors  from  him 
and  partly  because  he  had  allied  himself  with 
a  boss  of  their  own  race;  and  all  of  the  saloon- 
keepers, brothel  proprietors,  prize-fight  pro- 
moters, pool-sellers,  and  gamblers  worked  en- 
thusiastically for  him  because  he  permitted 
them  to  violate  law  and  gave  them  a  "wide- 
open  "  town. 

ScJuniti  in  Absolute  Control 

Against  this  powerful  combination  of  labor- 
unions,  selfish  merchants,  Jews,  Roman  Cath- 
olics, houses  of  prostitution,  pool-rooms, 
gambling-dens,  and  more  than  three  thousand 
saloons,  the  honest  men  of  the  Fusion  party 
could  make  little  headway;  and  when  the  polls 
closed  and  the  votes  were  counted,  it  was  found 
that  the  Labor-Union  men  and  their  allies  had 
made  a  clean  sweep. 

Not  only  had  they  reelected  Schmitz  by  a 
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greatly  increased  majority,*  but,  to  the  sur- 
prise even  of  their  own  leaders,  they  had  given 
the  Mayor,  for  the  first  time,  complete  control 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  had  elected,  as 
members  of  that  body,  the  most  ignorant,  venal, 
and  generally  disreputable  lot  of  men  that  ever 
disgraced  an  American  city.  One  of  them  was 
a  hack-driver;  another  drove  a  beer-wagon;  a 
third  was  drummer  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Tivoli 
Theater;  and  the  others  were  a  carpenter,  a 
pressman,  a  plumber,  a  machinist,  a  piano- 
polisher,  an  electrician,  a  dentist,  a  baker,  an 
editor  of  a  small  labor-union  paper,  a  grocery- 
man,  a  saloon-keeper,  and  three  or  four  ward 
politicians.  'The  only  members  of  the  new 
board  who  had  education  and  even  elementary 
acquaintance  with  municipal  affairs  were  Gal- 
lagher the  lawyer,  Boxton  the  dentist,  Rea  the 
editor,  Duffey  the  plumber,  and  Sanderson,  the 
son  of  an  ex-mayor  of  the  city.  Gallagher  after- 
ward became  chairman  of  the  finance  commit- 
tee and  acted  as  mayor  when  Schmitz  went 
to  Europe,  and  Duffey  was  subsequently  made 
president  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 

The  mere  fact  that  most  of  these  supervisors 
were  manual  laborers  is  not  in  any  way  discredi- 
table to  them ;  but  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness of  a  great  city  requires  education,  training, 
good  judgment,  and  high  administrative  ability, 
and  such  attainments  and  mental  capacities  are 
not  to  be  found,  as  a  rule,  among  hack-drivers, 
saloon-keepers,  carpenters,  plumbers,  and  ma- 
chinists. Manual  laborers  may  be  honest  and 
well-meaning,  but  they  have  neither  the  ex- 
perience nor  the  intellectual  equipment  which  is 
necessary  in  dealing  with  the  difficult  and  com- 
plex problems  of  municipal  government.  The 
supervisors  chosen, in  IQ05,  moreover,  were  not 
even  honest;  and  Gavin  McNab  wittily  said 
that  all  the  burglar-alarms  in  the  city  rang  of 
their  own  accord  when  the  election  of  the  whole 
Labor-Union  ticket  was  announced. 

In  justice  to  the  manual  laborers  of  the  city, 
however,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  election  of 
this  incompetent  and  dishonest  Board  of  Super- 
visors was  mainly  due,  not  to  deliberate  choice 
on  their  part,  but  to  the  use,  for  the  first  time,  of 
voting-machines.    In  the  two  previous  elections, 

*  The  vote  for  mayor  in  the  three  elections  that  followed  the 
organization  of  the  Labor-Union  party  was  as  follows: 

1901 

Labor-Union 21,776 

Republican  and  Democratic  combined ^o. 36s 

Republican  and  Democratic  majority 8,589 

1905 

Labor-Union 26,016 

Republican  and  Democratic  combined 32. 099 

Republican  and  Democratic  majority 6,08) 

1905 

Labor-Union 40.  ")i 

Republican  and  Democratic  combined  (Fusion). . .     28,687 

Labor-Union  majority 1 1,504 
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a  large  number  of  Labor-Union  men  exercised 
discrimination  by  scratching  their  tickets  and 
voting  for  Repubhcan  or  Democratic  super- 
visors whom  they  pre- 
ferred to  their  o  wn  . 
In  the  election  of  1905 
they  did  not  do  this, 
for  the  reason  that 
they  were  not  familiar 
with  the  new  ma- 
chines. They  were 
allowed  only  two  min- 
utes each  for  the  act 
of  voting,  and  they 
feared  that  if  they 
hurriedly  pulled  or 
pushed  certain  levers, 
in  an  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute Republican  or 
Democratic  candi- 
dates for  their  own, 
they  might  make  mis- 
takes which  would  de- 
feat  their  purposes 
and  possibly  invali- 
date their  ballots. 
Nine  tenths  of  them, 
therefore,  voted  t  h  e 
straight  Labor-Union 
ticket,  regardless  of 
their  objections  to 
many  of  the  Labor- 
Union  candidates,  and 
the  result  o."  this  was 
to  give  Ruef  and 
Schmitz  complete  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  —  a  con- 
trol which  they  had 
never  before  had. 

Encouraged  by  the 
evidence  of  popular 
approval  and  support 
which  the  result  of  the 
election  seemed  to 
furnish,  the  Mayor 
and  his  boss  not  only 
continued  to  protect 
vice,  sell  privileges, 
and  hold  up  men  who 
needed  licenses  or  per- 
mits, but  devised  new  and  bolder  methods  of 
intimidation,  extortion,  and  fraud. 

The  Mayor,  for  example,  secretly  went  into 
partnership  with  a  wholesale  liquor  firm  known 
as  the  Hilbert  Brothers'  Mercantile  Company, 
and  agreed  to  use  his  position  and  his  power 
over  the  Police  Commission  as  a  means  of  put- 
ting the  company's  whisky  into  the  saloons  of 
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the  city.  For  such  service  he  was  to  receive  a 
commission  of  fifty  dollars  a  barrel,  and  this  sum 
he  agreed  to  divide  with  Thomas  Reagan,  one 
of  the  Police  Commis- 
sioners, if  the  latter 
would  act  as  the  com- 
pany's agent  and  as- 
sist him  in  subjecting 
the  saloon-keepers  to 
pressure.  The  Hilbert 
Brothers'  Mercantile 
Company  then  made 
contracts  with  E  a  s  t  - 
em  distillers  for  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of 
whisky,  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  fifty-two  to 
eighty-five  cents  a  gal- 
lon, in  bond,  and  this 
liquor  the  Mayor  and 
the  Police  Commission 
compelled  the  saloon- 
keepers  to  take,  at 
three  dollars  and  three 
dollars  and  a  half  per 
gallon,  duty  paid.  The 
company  did  not  re- 
quire the  retail  deal- 
ers to  pay  cash  for  the 
whisky,  but  took  their 
notes,  at  from  thirty 
to  ninety  days,  and 
presented  each  of 
them  with  a  small 
amount  of  its  stock  as 
a  sort  of  gift  or  re- 
ward. The  notes  were 
then  discounted  in  the 
Western  National 
Bank. 

The  saloon-keepers, 
of  course,  dared  not 
refuse  to  take  the  Hil- 
bert whisky,  because 
their  liquor  licenses 
had  to  be  renewed 
every  three  months, 
and  if  they  should  in- 
sist upon  their  right  to 
buy  where  they  chose 
they  might  be  forced 
out  of  business.  Many  if  not  most  of  them 
were  constantly  violating  municipal  regula- 
tions by  selling  drink  to  minors,  by  maintain- 
ing side  entrances,  or  by  affording  facilities  to 
gamblers,  bunco-men,  and  thieves,  and  it  was 
easy  for  the  Police  Commissioners  to  charge 
them  with  these  offenses  and  hold  up  their 
licenses.     There  was  no  possibility  of  evasion  or 
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escape,  because  Schmitz  was  virtually  a  partner 
in  the  Hi'bert  Company;  Ruef  was  its  legal 
counsel  at  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  a 
month;  and  Reagan,  a  Police  Commissioner, 
was  its  agent  and  salesman.  The  situation  was 
that  described  in  Western  slang  as  "a  cinch." 
If  nothing  unforeseen  had  happened,  the  corrupt 
officials  of  the  administration  would  probably 
have  made  a  fortune  out  of  this  one  "deal " ;  but 
the  earthquake  and  fire  in  April,  iqo6,  put  a  stop 
to  the  sale  of  liquor;  the  Hilbert  Brothers'  Mer- 
cantile Company  was  unable  to  meet  its  con- 
tracts and  went  into  bankruptcy;  and  Ruef  and 
Schmitz  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  money  that 
they  had  made  up  to  that  time.  The  facts  and  pa- 
pers in  the  case  were  discovered  by  the  fire-insur- 
ance adjusters  when  they  investigated  the  affairs 
and  opened  the  safe  of  the  Hilbert  Company. 

The  whisky  deal  was  only  one  of  many  similar 
transactions.  By  using  the  power  of  the  Police 
Commission  as  a  means  of  intimidation,  the 
Mayor  and  his  confederates  forced  saloons  and 
houses  of  ill  fame  to  sell  or  use  the  champagne  of 
the  Hilbert  Company;  the  beer  of  Fire  Com- 
missioner Wreden;  the  cigars  of  Police  Com- 
missioner Drinkhouse;  and  the  saloon  crockery 
of  Police  Commissioners  Poheim  and  O'Grady; 
and  upon  all  of  this  merchandise  they  received 
a  commission. 

The  Famous  "French  Restaurants''  Case 

But  they  were  not  satisfied  with  a  mere 
commission  business,  profitable  though  it  might 
be.  In  scores  of  cases  they  resorted  to  direct 
blackmail,  and  extorted  large  sums  of  money 
from  saloon-keepers  and  restaurant  proprie- 
tors by  directing  the  Police  Commission  to  hold 
up  their  liquor  licenses.  In  1905,  for  example, 
they  accused  the  so-called  French  restaurants 
—  "  Delmonico's,"  "  .Marchand's,"  the  "Bay 
State,"  the  " Old  Poodle  Dog,"  the  "New 
Poodle  Dog,"  the  "Pup,"  "Frank's,"  and 
others  —  of  renting  up-stairs  bedrooms  for  im- 
proper and  illegal  purposes. 

The  accusation  was  fully  justified  by  the  facts, 
but  it  was  not  made  in  the  interest  of  public 
morality.  Ruef  and  the  Mayor,  at  that  very 
time,  were  sharing  in  the  profits  of  notorious 
brothels,  and  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  let 
the  restaurant  proprietors  make  such  use  as 
they  chose  of  their  up-stairs  bedrooms,  provided 
they  paid  for  the  privilege.  But  they  must 
pay,  and  the  charge  of  immorality  was  merely 
a  plausible  excuse  for  threatening  them  with 
the  liquor-license  club.  As  the  restaurant-men 
had  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  invested 
in  their  business,  and  as  the  holding  up  of  their 
licenses  was  ruinous  to  them,  they  were  soon 
forced  to  come  to  terms.   In  January,  1905,  they 


consented  to  pay  Ruef  a  "counsel  fee"  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  two  years'  protection,  and 
Ruef  shared  the  money  with  Schmitz,  who  had 
agreed  to  assist  him  in  the  transaction. 

When,  however,  the  Mayor  undertook  to  play 
his  part  in  this  blackmailing  scheme,  he  ran 
against  an  obstruction.  Reagan  and  Hutton, 
two  of  the  four  Police  Commissioners  who  had 
assisted  in  holding  up  the  restaurants,  refused 
to  change  front  at  the  Mayor's  command;  and 
in  order  to  get  the  licenses  renewed,  and  thus 
keep  faith  with  Ruef's  clients,  Schmitz  reor- 
ganized the  Police  Commission  by  putting 
Poheim  in  as  chairman  and  dismissing  Hutton 
upon  the  charge  of  having  had  immoral  rela- 
tions with  a  young  girl.  As  Hutton  made  no 
defense,  it  was  presumed  that  he  had  fallen 
into  a  trap  set  for  him  by  Ruef  and  the  police, 
and  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  remoxed 
simply  because  he  was  afraid  to  resist. 

This  explanation  of  his  behavior  is  more  or 
less  conjectural,  but  it  is  certain  that  when  the 
Mayor  determined  to  remove  him,  he  had  him 
watched,  and  that  he  availed  himself  of  the 
Commissioner's  entanglement  with  the  young 
girl,  even  if  he  did  not  directly  or  indirectly 
bring  it  about.  The  incident  is  interesting  and 
significant  as  an  illustration  of  administration 
methods.  With  Hutton  out  of  the  way, 
Schmitz  had  a  majority  of  one  in  the  Police 
Commission,  and  was  able  to  get  the  licenses 
of  the  French  restaurants  renewed. 

$250,000  a   Year  for  "    rotection'' 

The  sums  which  Ruef  and  the  Mayor  extorted 
from  these  restaurants,  however,  were  small 
in  comparison  with  the  amounts  which  they 
received  from  houses  of  prostitution  and 
gambling-dens.  The  brothel  at  712  Pacific 
Street  paid  for  protection  $440  a  week,  ov  about 
$23,000  a  year;  and  the  ".Municipal  Crib,"  at 
620  Jackson  Street,  turned  over  one  quarter 
of  its  profits,  or  about  $40,000  a  year.  The 
money  was  paid  to  Ruef  by  Richard  Creighton 
for  the  Pacific  Street  house,  and  by  George 
Maxwell  for  the  "Municipal  Crib,"  and  was 
equally  divided  between  Ruef  and  the  Mayor. 

The  gamblers  in  Chinatown  paid  for  protec- 
tion a  spot-cash  premium  of  f  18,000  and  a 
regular  tribute  of  $1,000  a  week,  or  $70,000 
for  the  first  year. 

The  pool-sellers  of  the  city  paid  $20,000  a 
month  during  the  racing  season,  or  about 
$120,000  a  year,  and  the  association  of  ath- 
letic clubs  known  as  the  Prize-Fight  Trust 
bought   protection   at   $20,000  a  year. 

The  earthquake  and  fire  interfered  for  a 
time  with  these  payments,  and  the  blackmailers 
did  not  receive  as  much  money  as  they  had 
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anticipated;  hut  the  sums  above  specified  were 
those  originally  agreed  upon. 

It  thus  appears  that  from  the  French  restau- 
rants, the  two  houses  of  prostitution,  the 
gamblers  of  Chinatown,  the  pool-sellers,  and 
the  Prize-Fight  Trust,  Ruef  and  the  Mayor  re- 
ceived, or  were  to  receive,  annually  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  But  this  was  the 
revenue  from  only  a  part  of  the  field  that  they 
were  exploiting. 

A  well-known  lawyer  of  San  Francisco,  who 
for  many  years  has  had  a  wide  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  municipal  affairs,  estimates  that 
the  graft  in  the  Police  Department  alone  was  at 
least  ^500,000  a  year,  and  may  have  reached 
$1,000,000.  To  this  sum  must  be  added  the 
money  received  or  extorted  through  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  from  builders,  contractors,  and 
theater-owners;  the  money  made  by  paying 
exorbitant  rents  for  municipal  offices,  after  the 
fire;  the  bribes  received  from  business  men  who 
wanted  special  and  often  illegal  privileges;  and 
the  money  stolen  by  such  fictitious  and  fraudu- 
lent municipal  bureaus  as  the  "Commissary  De- 
partment" and  the  "City  Commercial  Com- 
pany"—  bureaus  organized  in  violation  of  law 
and  maintained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  robbery. 
And  even  this  is  not  all. 

When  the  administration  got  control  of  the 
municipal  boards  in  1Q04,  Ruef  began  to  act  as 
attorney  for  individuals  and  groups  of  individ- 
uals who  had  dealings  with  the  city,  or  who 
wished  to  secure  privileges  or  permits.  Per- 
sonally, he  had  no  more  power  or  legal  ability 
than  any  other  lawyer;  but,  through  his  corrupt 
alliance  with  the  .Mayor,  he  became  a  sort  of 
municipal  dictator;  and  if  a  business  firm  or  a 
corporation  wanted  a  contract,  a  theater  per- 
mit, or  a  spur-track  privilege,  it  went  directly 
to  him,  engaged  him  ostensibly  as  legal  counsel, 
and  paid  him  in  accordance  with  the  impor- 
tance or  value  of  the  favor  desired.  In  some 
cases  he  received  a  lump  sum  for  a  specified 
transaction,  while  in  others  he  was  engaged  as 
general  counsel  with  a  salary  of  from  five 
to  twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  fees 
which  he  earned  in  this  way  he  divided  with 
Schmitz,  because  Schmitz  was  the  only  man 
who  could  manipulate  the  boards  and  get  the 
official  action  or  decision  for  which  payment 
had  been  made. 

Corporations  Engage  Ruef  as  ' '  Special 
Counsel ' ' 

In  1906,  when  the  Mayor  got  control  of  the 
supervisors  as  well  as  the  boards,  Ruef's  ser- 
vices as  counsel  were  sought,  for  the  first  time, 
by  wealthy  and  powerful  corporations.  The 
Home   Telephone   Company    and    the    United 


States  Independent  Telephone  Company  wanted 
a  chance  to  compete  with  the  Pacific  States 
Telephone  Company,  which  was  then  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  San  Francisco  field; 
the  street-car  company  known  as  the  United 
Railroads  sought  to  get  a  franchise  which  would 
give  it  the  right  to  use  overhead  electric  trolleys 
instead  of  wire  cables;   the  San  Francisco  Gas 
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and  Electric  Company  desired  an  ordinance 
which  would  authorize  it  to  charge  consumers 
of  gas  eighty-five  instead  of  seventy-five  cents 
per  thousand  feet;  and  a  group  of  real-estate 
speculators  who  were  incorporated  as  the 
Parkside  Realty  Company  washed  a  franchise 
for  a  street-railway  which  would  give  the  public 
access  to  their  suburban  property. 

All  of  these  corporations  proceeded  at  once 
to  engage  Ruef  as  special  counsel:  and  as  the 
ordinances  or  franchises  which  they  wished  to 
obtain  would  be  immensely  valuable  to  them, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  offer  him  tens  of  thou- 
sands and  in  some  cases  hundreds  of  thousand- 
of  dollars  for  his  services  and  "influence.' 
The  Pacific  States  Telephone  Company  paid 
him  to  help  keep  rival  companies  out,  and  the 
Home  Telephone  Company  paid  him  for  helping 
to  get  a  franchise  that  would  enable  it  to  come 
in.     He  took  large  "fees"  from  both,  and  then 
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betrayed  and  threw  overboard  the  one  from 
which  he  had  received  least.  The  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  paid  him  for  the  eighty-five- 
cent  gas  ordinance,  and  the  United  Railroads 
and  Parkside  companies  made  deals  with  him 
for  their  franchises. 

By  the  terms  of  the  bargains  that  he  made 
with  these  corporations,  he  received  from  them, 
in  the  aggregate,  nearly  half  a  million  dollars, 
and  this  sum  he  shared  with  the  Mayor  and  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  The  money  was  paid  to 
him  ostensibly  as  a  lawyer,  and  for  legal  ser- 
vices; but,  inasmuch  as  every  one  of  these  cor- 
porations already  had  its  own  attorney,  the 
thing  really  purchased  was  favorable  action  of 
the  Mayor  and  supervisors  on  measures  pending 
before  them.  In  other  words,  the  corporations 
bought  what  Ruef  had  to  sell,  and  they  were 
probably  well  aware,  when  they  began  negotia- 
tions with  him,  that  they  were  buying  ordi- 
nances and  franchises,  and  not  paying  a  lawyer 
for  legal  advice.  One  of  them  —  the  Parkside 
Realty  Company  —  attempted  to  conceal  its 
purchase  of  a  franchise  by  means  of  a  fictitious 
transaction  in  real  estate.  It  paid  Ruef  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  and  then  entered  that  sum 
in  its  books,  not  as  a  counsel  fee,  but  as  money 
paid  for  two  tracts  of  land  which  it  pretended 
to  have  bought  from  two  men  interested  in  the 
Parkside  property.  This,  in  itself,  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  company  knew  the  real  na- 
ture of  its  bargain  with  Ruef,  and  that  it  was 
not  paying,  in  good  faith,  for  legal  advice. 

A  ,City  of  Universal  Graft 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  differences  be- 
tween graft  in  San  Francisco  and  graft  in  East- 
ern cities  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  and  variety 
of  the  methods  employed.  In  New  York,  under 
Boss  Tweed,  the  frauds  were  mainly  in  munici- 
pal contracts;  in  St.  Louis,  the  aldermen  made 
money  chiefly  through  the  corrupt  sale  of  privi- 
leges and  franchises.  In  San  Francisco,  Ruef, 
Schmitz,  and  their  allies  took  toll  everywhere, 
from  everybody,  and  in  almost  every  imaginable 
way.  They  went  into  partnership  with  dis- 
honest contractors;  sold  privileges  and  permits 
to  business  men;  extorted  money  from  restau- 
rants and  saloons;  levied  assessments  on  muni- 
cipal employees;  shared  the  profits  of  houses  of 
prostitution;  forced  beer,  whisky,  champagne, 
and  cigars  on  restaurants  and  saloons  on  com 
mission;  blackmailed  gamblers,  pool-sellers, 
and  promoters  of  prize-fights;  sold  franchises 
to  wealthy  corporations;  created  such  munici- 
pal bureaus  as  the  Commissary  Department  and 
the  City  Commercial  Company  in  order  to  make 
robbery  of  the  city  more  easy;  leased  rooms  and 
buildings  for  municipal  offices   at   exorbitant 


rates  and  compelled  the  lessors  to  share  profits; 
held  up  milkmen,  kite-advertisers,  junk-dealers, 
and  even  street-sweepers;  and  took  bribes  from 
everybody  who  wanted  an  illegal  privilege  or 
exemption  and  who  was  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
The  motto  of  the  administration  seemed  to  be: 
"Encourage  dishonesty,  and  then  let  no  dis- 
honest dollar  escape." 

If  graft  in  San  Francisco  had  been  confined  to 
the  operations  of  Ruef,  Schmitz,  and  the  higher 
authorities,  it  would  have  been  bad  enough,  but 
the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  greed  pervaded 
every  branch  of  the  municipal  government. 
Tempted  and  corrupted  by  the  example  and  the 
success  of  the  Mayor,  hundreds  of  clerks,  police 
officers,  and  petty  officials  began  to  graft  on 
their  own  account,  and  before  the  end  of  1906 
the  whole  municipal  administration  from  top  to 
bottom  was  rotten.  The  police  force,  in  par- 
ticular, was  so  demoralized  and  so  corrupt  that 
it  might  almost  be  said  to  constitute  a  distinct 
criminal  class. 

It  contained,  originally,  a  large  number  of 
capable  officers  and  honest  men;  but  under  the 
direction  of  Chief  Dinan,  who  was  himself  a 
grafter  and  an  associate  of  pickpockets  and 
thieves,  it  lost  not  only  its  efficiency  but  its 
sense  of  honor,  and  instead  of  protecting  the 
public  by  enforcing  the  laws,  it  devoted  itself 
mainly  to  making  money  by  allowing  gamblers, 
pool-sellers,  brothel-keepers,  and  prostitutes  to 
break  the  laws.  Its  honest  officers  and  men 
tried,  at  first,  to  do  their  duty;  but  the  Police 
Commissioners,  under  the  influence  or  direction 
of  Ruef,  interfered  with  their  efforts  to  close 
illegal  and  immoral  resorts;  the  police-court 
judges,  allowing  themselves  to  be  swayed  by 
selfish  political  considerations,  released  the 
prisoners  whom  they  arrested;*  two  of  the 
Superior  courts  restrained  or  hampered  them 
with  injunctions;!  and  even  their  own  chief 
punished  them  for  energetic  and  efficient  action 
by  transferring  them  to  remote  and  unimpor- 
tant precincts. 

Discouraged  by  such  opposition,  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  finally  became  convinced  that  dis- 
honesty was  the  best  policy,  and  that  they 
would  have  most  peace  and  make  most  money 

*  Police  Captain  Mooney,  for  example,  presented  to  the  courts 
fifty-seven  cases  of  saloon-keepers  who  were  illegally  maintaining 
side  entrances  for  women,  but  he  was  able  to  get  only  one  con- 
viction. 

+  The  report  of  the  Andrews  Grand  Jury  shows  that  the  gam- 
blers of  Chinatown  were  shielded  for  nine  months  by  an  injunction 
issued  by  Judge  Carroll  Cook  of  the  Superior  Court;  that  the 
house  of  ill  fame  at  1129  Dupont  Street  was  protected  for  more 
than  two  years  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  judicial  officer; 
and  that  Judge  Cook  and  Judge  Hebbard  restrained  the  police 
from  interfering  with  eight  houses  of  prostitution  on  Belden  Street, 
and  with  the  great  brothel  on  Jackson  Street  popularly  known  as 
the  "Municipal  Crib."  Judge  Cook,  furthermore,  granted  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  writs  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  release  of  per- 
sons  whom  the  police  had  arrested  on  criminal  charges. 

"Report  of  the  Andrews  Grand  Jury,"  pp.  154-156. 
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by  shutting  their  eyes  and  holding  out  their 
hands.  They  began,  therefore,  to  take  pro- 
tection money  from  houses  of  ill  fame,  pool- 
rooms, gambling-dens,  "fences,"  or  shops  that 
bought  stolen  goods,  "deadfalls,"  or  saloons 
where  men  were  drugged  and  robbed,  Barbary 
Coast  dance-halls,  "grottos,"  "nymphias," 
and  vicious  resorts  of  all  kinds.  In  some 
cases,  they  even  compounded  felonies  by  tak- 
ing a  share  of  the  money  which  criminals  had 
stolen. 

A  Traveling  Salesman's  Experience  of 
Police  Protection 

In  the  early  part  of  1906,  a  traveling  salesman 
named  Douglas,  who  represented  the  firm  of 
Stevenson  Pae  &  Co.  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
came  to  San  Francisco  from  .Australia,  in  the 
course  of  a  trip  around  the  world.  On  the  next 
day  after  his  arrival,  he  got  into  conversation 
on  Market  Street  with  a  man  from  whom  he 
asked  information  with  regard  to  the  location 
of  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  This  chance  ac- 
quaintance offered  him  a  cigar,  invited  him 
to  take  a  drink,  and  finally  lured  him  into  a 
"club,"  where  he  either  drank  too  much  or 
was  drugged,  and  where,  when  he  became  in- 
sensible, he  was  robbed  of  a  gold  watch,  a  dia- 
mond pin,  a  letter  of  credit  for  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  in 
currency. 

On  the  following  day  he  went  to  the  presi- 
dent of  a  fruit-canning  company  with  which  his 
firm  had  had  business  dealings,  told  the  story  of 
his  misadventure,  and  asked  for  advice.  The 
president  went  with  him  to  police  headquarters. 


where  he  made  a  statement  of  his  case  to  Chief 
Dinan.  The  latter  telephoned  for  Arthur  E. 
Mack,  a  disreputable  lawyer  who  acted  as  at- 
torney for  houses  of  ill  fame,  gambling-houses, 
and  dives,  and  had  a  long  consultation  with  him 
in  a  private  room. 

Mack  then  went  out,  and  in  half  an  hour 
returned,  bringing  the  complainant's  watch, 
diamond  pin,  and  letter  of  credit.  These  things 
he  offered  to  return  if  Douglas  would  put  up 
with  the  loss  of  his  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
in  currency  and  would  take  no  further  steps  in 
the  matter.  Chief  of  Police  Dinan  strongly 
advised  acceptance  of  this  proposition,  on  the 
ground  that  if  publicity  were  given  to  the 
scandal,  Douglas  would  be  disgraced  and  might 
lose  more  than  the  twent}'-five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  money.  At  any  rate,  this  was  the  best 
that  could  be  done.  The  unfortunate  victim, 
who  feared  that  the  story,  if  it  should  get  into 
the  newspapers,  would  ruin  him  with  his  em- 
ployers, finally  agreed  to  the  compromise  and 
took  what  he  could  get. 

It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  if  Dinan  and 
Mack  knew  where  to  find  the  watch,  diamond 
pin,  and  letter  of  credit,  they  also  knew  where 
to  look  for  the  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  in 
currency;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  canning  company  that  the  Chief  of 
Police  and  the  attorney  for  the  dives  received 
from  the  robbers  a  share  of  the  cash  proceeds 
of  the  robbery.  In  point  of  criminality,  the 
transaction  was  little  worse  than  taking  pro- 
tection money  from  such  law-breakers  as  gam- 
blers, pool-sellers,  and  proprietors  of  brothels, 
and   this   the  Chief  of   Police  did   constantly. 
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because  officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Santa  Fe  railroads  report  that  they  handled 
more  than  three  million  dollars'  worth  of  such 
junk,  and  large  quantities  were  shipped  to 
Seattle  and  other  coast  ports  by  water. 

The  business  was  so  profitable,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  police  so  safe,  that  even  law- 
yers and  merchants  went  into  it,  and  junk- 
dealers  were  willing  to  pay  from  three  to 
five  thousand  dollars  each  for  the  privilege  of 
buying  and  selling  looted  brass  and  copper 
without  molestation.  One  junk-dealer,  who 
had  a  lot  of  stolen  brass  on  hand,  and  who 
thought  that  he  could  outwit  the  police  and 
avoid  payment  of  blackmail,  conceived  the  idea 
of  buying  a  comparatively  small  quantity  that 
had  not  been  stolen  and  getting  a  bill  of  sale 
of  it.  Then,  when  he  wanted  to  dispose  of  the 
looted  brass,  he  could  ship  it  with  the  smaller 
quantity  legitimately  bought,  and  show  the 
bill  of  sale,  if  necessary,  as  proof  that  he  had 
come  into  possession  of  it  honestly.  While 
he  was  making  preparations  for  shipment, 
Dinan  sent  for  him  and  said:  "Where  did  you 
get  the  brass  that  you  are  about  to  ship  ?"  ,■  The 
junk-dealer  replied  that  he  had  bought  it,  and 
showed  the  bill  of  sale.  "  That  won't  do, "  said 
the  Chief  of  Police.  "  You  didn't  buy  all  that 
brass  from  the  dealer  in  metals  and  plumbers' 
supplies  who  gave  you  that  bill."  It  ended 
in  Dinan's  holding  him  up  for  two  thousand 
dollars.  The  Chief  of  Police  wouldn't  take  a 
check,  and  the  junk-dealer  had  to  get  currency 
from  a  bank  in  Oakland. 

A  captain  of  police  who  has  remained  honest, 
and  who,  for  that  reason,  has  repeatedly  had 
trouble  with  Dinan,  tells  me  that  the  police 
farmed  out  territory  to  thieves  by  specified 
metes  and  bounds  and  collected  what  was 
equivalent  to  rent.  For  a  certain  number  of 
lots,  or  blocks,  a  looter  paid,  every  month,  a 
certain  proportionate  sum;  and  then  he  went 
boldly  to  his  leased  area  with  men  and  wagons, 
and  dug  out  and  carried  away  all  the  valuable 
metal  that  he  could  find. 

I  n  order  to  prevent  this,  a  friend  of  the  writer 
stationed  a  private  watchman  at  the  ruins  of 
his  canning  factory,  but  without  avail.  Loot- 
ers came  with  wagons  and  carried  away,  among 
other  things,  four  large  copper  kettles  weighing 
five  hundred  pounds  apiece.  When  the  watch- 
man appealed  to  the  police  patrolman  who  was 
on  duty  in  that  quarter  and  asked  him  to  arrest 
the  thieves,  the  officer  said:  "Aw,  let  'em  take 
'em!  If  they  don't,  somebody  else  will."  No 
arrests  were  ever  made  and  the  kettles  were 
never  recovered,  although,  of  course,  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  find  and  identify  cop- 
per kettles  weighing  five  hundred  pounds  apiece. 
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Chief  detective  in  the  graft  investigations 

Looters  Blackmailed  by  the  Police  Depart- 
ment after  the  Earthquake 

In  the  summer  of  1906,  after  the  earthquake 
and  fire,  Dinan  and  a  large  part  of  the  police 
force  went  into  the  business  of  blackmailing 
looters  and  dealers  in  half-burned  junk  stolen 
from  the  ruins  of  the  city.  The  property  de- 
stroyed or  injured  in  the  great  conflagration 
was  valued  at  four  hundred  million  dollars,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  it  consisted  of  brass  or 
copper,  which,  even  in  a  defaced  or  melted 
form,  was  salable.  In  the  early  summer,  hun- 
dreds of  looters  began  to  dig  in  the  ruins  of 
the  burned  buildings  for  valuable  metals  and 
for  merchandise  that  had  not  been  wholly  con- 
sumed. 

It  was  the  business  of  the  police,  of  course, 
to  prevent  robbery  of  this  kind  and  to  protect, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  property-owners;  but, 
instead,  Dinan  and  a  large  number  of  his  su- 
bordinates gave  protection  to  the  looters,  black- 
mailed the  junk-dealers,  and  shared  the  profits 
of  both.  Honest  police  officers  tell  me  that 
between  May  and  December,  1906,  metal  junk 
to  the  value  of  at  least  three  million  dollars 
was  taken  out  of  the  ruins  by  looters  and  ship- 
ped to  markets  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in 
the  East.     This  is  probably  an  underestimate, 
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In  a  few  cases,  honest  police  officers  took 
thieves  of  this  kind  into  the  police-courts;  but 
when  the  offenders  declared  that  they  were 
only  teamsters  and  day-laborers  who  had  been 
hired  to  do  the  work  by  men  whom  they  sup- 
posed to  be  owners  of  the  property,  they  were 
discharged. 

It  may  seem  incredible  that,  in  a  city  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  looters 
could  dig  out  and  carry  away,  unobserved,  three 
or  four  million  dollars'  worth  of  metal  and  dam- 
aged merchandise;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  burned  area  of  nearly  five  square 
miles  there  were  ruins  of  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  buildings.  If  the  seven  hundred 
police  of  the  city  had  been  honest  instead  of 
dishonest,  and  efllicient  instead  of  inefficient,  it 
would  still  have  been  extremely  difficult  for 
them  to  watch  and  protect  the  whole  field,  and 
it  was  manifestly  impossible  for  the  twenty-five 
thousand  property-owners  to  do  so.  Men  were 
often  seen  digging  in  the  ruins  and  carrying 
stuflf  away;  but  the  casual  observer  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  such  men  were 
looters,  or  employees  of  the  owners  hired  to 
clean  up  the  premises;  and  when  the  police 
gave  the  thieves  protection,  they  were  com- 
paratively safe,  even  though  they  might  be 
working  under  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  people. 

With  the  restoration  of  street-car  transporta- 
tion and  the  gradual  extension  of  rebuilding 
operations,  looting,  as  an  industry,  became 
more  difficult  and  less  profitable;  but  before  it 
was  finally  abandoned  it  had  brought  fortunes 
to  a  large  number  of  speculators  in  fire-junk, 
and  had  added  very  materially  to  the  illegal 
gains  of  Chief  Dinan  and  the  police. 

IV/iy  ScJuiiit^  Rilled  San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  in  the  fall  of  1906,  presented 
in  some  respects  an  extraordinary  picture.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  were  tens  of  thousands  of 
business  men  striving  with  courage,  energy,  and 
invincible  determination  to  retrieve  their  mis- 
fortunes and  rebuild  the  city,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  shockingly  corrupt  municipal 
administration  which  protected  criminals,  black- 
mailed business  enterprises,  sold  franchises, 
looted  ruins,  and  went  into  partnership  with 
brothel-keepers  and  thieves.  On  one  side,  the 
observer  might  see  some  of  the  highest  and  most 
admirable  qualities  of  manhood  displayed  in 
energetic  and  heroic  action,  while  on  the  other 
side  there  was  an  almost  unparalleled  exhibition 
of  selfishness,  greed,  dishonesty,  social  deprav- 
ity, and  official  corruption. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  one  naturally 
asks:  How  did  it  come  about?  If  the  busi- 
ness men  of  San  Francisco  showed  such  energy 
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and  determination  in  coping  with  the  tremen- 
dous catastrophe  of  April  i8th,  —  if  they  were 
able  to  reconstruct  their  wrecked  and  burned 
city  at  the  rate  of  a  new  building  every  forty- 
five  minutes, —  why  could  they  not  overthrow 
a  notoriously  dishonest  administration  headed 
by  a  comparatively  insignificant  Jewish  lawyer 
and  a  fiddler  from  the  orchestra  of  the  Columbia 
Theater  ?  The  heroic  courage  that  could  deal 
so  effectively  with  a  physical  and  material  dis- 
aster ought  also  to  have  been  capable  of  dealing 
successfully  with  a  moral  disaster.  Why  did  it 
fail  to  do  so  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  to  be  found 
in  the  domination  of  San  Francisco  by  labor- 
unions,  and  in  the  unwillingness  of  the  labor- 
union  men  to  give  up  power  for  the  sake  of 
principle.  They  went  into  politics  and  formed 
the  Labor-Union  party  in  iqoi  because  they 
had  been  defeated  in  their  long  and  desperate 
struggle  with  the  Employers'  Association,  and 
because  they  hoped  to  recover  at  the  polls  the 
power  which  they  had  lost  in  the  strike. 

When  they  succeeded  in  attaining  their  ob- 
ject, they  fell,  unfortunately,  into  the  hands  of 
Ruef  and  Schmitz;  and  although  many  of  them 
ultimately  became  convinced  that  they  had 
fallen  among  thieves,  they  attributed  much  of 
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the  prosperity  that  they  were  enjoying  to  their 
own  acquisition  of  power,  and  they  were  not 
wiHing  to  disrupt  their  poHtical  organization, 
and  perhaps  lose  fheir  power,  by  turning  down 
their  own  representatives^ — ^ dishonest  though 
they  might  be  —  and  going  over  to  the  opposi- 
tion. They  voted  again  for  Schmitz,  therefore, 
in  1905,'  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  his 
dishonesty  which  had  then  been  presented;  and 
when  they  were  reinforced  by  all  the  selfish, 
vicious,  and  criminal  elements  of  the  wide-open- 
town  population,  they  made  an  army  which 
was  so  powerful  and  so  strongly  intrenched 
that  the  forces  of  decency,  honesty,  and  order 
could. not"  defeat  it. 

Beginning  the  Fight  for  Reform 

After  the  earthquake  and  fire,  the  best  men  of 
the  city  formed  a  citizens'  Committee  of  Fifty 
which  was  honest,  efficient,  and  representative; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Mayor  recovered  from  the 
paralyzing  shock  of  the  catastrophe,  he  dis- 
missed this  committee  and  formed  another 
which  was  almost  wholly  controlled  by  Ruef. 
What,  then,  were  the  honest  men  of  the  city  to 
do?  They  had  been  defeated  at  the  polls  by  a 
coalition  of  labor  and  vice;  their  committee  had 
been  dismissed  by  a  Mayor  who  did  not  want 
good  government;  their  grand  jury  had  failed 
to  get  evidence  upon  which  to  base  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  official  thieves;  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  remedy  for  the  existing  evils 
except  a  resort  to  force.  The  workingmen  of  the 
city  held  the  balance  of  power;  they  continued 
to  give  their  support  to  a  criminal  administra- 
tion; and  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that,  e.ven 
in  a  physical  struggle,  they  could  be  overthrown. 

Discouraged  by  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
the  situation,  most  of  the  honest  men  gave  up 
the  struggle  and  tried  to  adjust  themselves  to 
conditions  that  they  could  not  change.  Such 
was  not  the  case,  however,  with  all.  Even  be- 
fore the  earthquake,  forces  of  regeneration  were 
slowly  gathering  strength,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1Q06  a  little  group  of  men,  including  Fremont 
Older,  Rudolph  Spreckels,  ex-Mayor  Phelan, 
Francis  J.  Heney,  and  William  J.  Burns,  began 
another  fight  for  honesty,  decency,  and  civic 
reform.  The  Andrews  Grand  Jury,  despite  its 
partial  failure,  had  pointed  out  the  only  avail- 
able method  of  attack,  and  that  was  by  means 
of  legal  proceedings  in  the  courts.  The  muni- 
cipal reform  must  begin  with  criminal  indict- 
ments, and  legal  evidence  to  support  such  in- 
dictments must  be  found. 

Fremont  Older  and  Rudolph  Spreckels 

The  man  who  deserves  most  credit,  perhaps, 
for  giving  a  practical  direction  to  the  reform 


movement  is  Fremont  Older,  managing  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin.  He  was  the  first 
to  warn  Schmitz  that  an  alliance  with  Ruef 
would  be  ruinous  to  him,  and  when  the  Mayor, 
in  disregard  of  this  warning,  packed  the  mu- 
nicipal boards  with  venal  men  and  began  to 
use  his  official  power  to  promote  Ruef's  corrupt 
money-making  schemes,  the  Bulletin  was  one 
of  the  first  papers  to  attack  and  denounce  him. 

When  the  Andrews  Grand  Jury  was  im- 
paneled in  December,  1904,  and  made  a  sincere 
and  serious  attempt  to  bring  Ruef  and  Schmitz 
to  justice.  Older  not  only  gave  it  vigorous  and 
effective  journalistic  support,  but  cooperated 
personally  with  its  foreman  in  the  work  of  ob- 
taining legal  evidence  against  the  thieves  and 
blackmailers  who  were  robbing  and  disgracing 
the  city. 

In  the  late  summer  or  early  fall  of  1905 
he  became  closely  associated  with  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  a  young  millionaire  of  high  personal 
character,  who  hated  civic  dishonesty  as  much 
as  Older  did,  but  who  had  never  before  taken 
an  active  part  in  reform  work.  Mr.  Spreckels 
conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  a  committee 
of  citizens  —  a  sort  of  unarmed  vigilance  com- 
mittee—whose duty  it  should  be  to  prevent 
or  check  administrative  dishonesty  by  watching 
the  officials  of  the  city  government,  investigat- 
ing their  accounts,  scrutinizing  their  acts,  and 
giving  publicity  to  the  results  of  such  super- 
vision. Mr.  Spreckels  thought  that  he  could 
find  ten  or  fifteen  men  of  influence  and  wealth 
who  would  consent  to  go  into  such  a  committee 
and  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  municipal 
bureau  of  scrutiny  and  investigation.  After 
talking  the  matter  over  with  Older  and  ex- 
Mayor  Phelan,  Mr.  Spreckels,  with  their  as- 
sistance, drew  up  a  list  of  names  of  prominent 
business  men,  and  himself  undertook  to  secure 
the'ir  cooperation.  A  week  or  two  later,  how- 
ever, he  was  forced  to  report  that  the  plan 
could  not  be  carried  out,  for  the  reason  that  no 
wealthy  and  representative  men  would  go  into 
it.  The  idea  of  an  unarmed  vigilance  committee 
was  then  dropped,  and  nothing  more  was  done 
until  after  the  municipal  election  of  1905. 

Heney  Offers  to  Conduct  Prosecution 
IVithout  Pay 

The  complete  triumph  of  the  Labor-Union 
party  in  that  election  and  the  return  of  Mayor 
Schmitz  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  made 
up  largely  of  business  men,  was  very  discourag- 
ing to  the  Fusion  reformers,  and  especially  to 
Spreckels,  Phelan,  and  Older;  but  they  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  struggle,  and  in  De- 
cember of  1905  Older,  after  consultation  with 
Phelan,  went  to  Washington  to  see  if  he  could 
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not  get  Francis  J.  Heney  to  undertake  the  work 
of  prosecuting  the  grafters  and  bringing  them 
t(3  justice. 

Heney,  who  was  then  engaged  in  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Oregon  land  frauds,  said  that  he 
would  gladly  conduct  the  legal  fight  against 
Schmitz  and  Ruef  if  he  could  be  released  from 
his  duties  and  obligations  to  the  government, 
and  if  he  could  have  the  assistance  of  William 
J.  Burns,  the  federal  detective  who  was  already 
helping  him  in  Oregon.  With  this  promise,  Older 
returned  to  San  Irancisco  and  reported  to 
Spreckels,  who  then  decided  that  he  would  back 
the  prosecution  financially,  even  if  he  should 
have  to  do  it  alone. 

Early  in  February,  iqo6,  Mr.  Heney  and  Mr. 
Burns  came  to  San  Francisco,  and  Mr.  Spreckels 
met  them  there  for  the  first  time.  After  a 
discussion  of  the  situation,  Mr.  Spreckels  said: 
"How  much  do  you  think  it  will  cost,  Mr. 
Heney,  to  make  this  fight  and  carry  it  to  a 
finish?" 

Heney  replied:  "  Before  we  go  into  that,  Mr. 
Spreckels,  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  you 
understand  and  have  fully  considered  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  action  that  you 
propose  to  take?  You  are,  I  assume,  a  novice 
in  this  sortof  work,  but  Mr.  Burns  and  I  have 
had  experience  and  we  can  tell  you  what  is 
likely  to  happen  to  you.  If  you  carry  this 
fight  through  to  a  finish,  without  discrimination 
and  without  favor,  you  may  ultimately  find 
yourself  up  against  men  of  wealth,  power,  and 
high  social  position.  Some  of  them  may  even 
be  your  personal  associates  and  friends.  They 
will  naturally  turn  against  you,  and  in  defending 
themselves  they  will  do  you  all  the  harm  they 
can.  You  must  be  prepared  for  loss  of  friends, 
injury  to  your  business,  false  statements  about 
your  character  and  motives,  and  worries  and 
annoyances  of  all  kinds.  You  must  even  be 
ready  to  take  the  risk  of  assassination,  because 
when  men  are  threatened  with  the  penitentiary 
and  see  no  other  way  of  escape  they  sometimes 
commit  murder,  or  hire  it  done.  Have  you 
thought  of  all  these  things?" 

Mr.  Spreckels  replied  that  he  had  thought 
of  some  of  them  and  was  fully  prepared  to  take 
the  risk  of  all. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Heney.  "  FU  join  you, 
and  we'll  carry  this  prosecution  just  as  far  and 
just  as  high  up  as  the  evidence  will  take  us. 
My  estimate  of  the  expense  is  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars." 

"  If  you  go  into  this  work,"  said  Mr.  Spreck- 
els, "  I  shall  expect  you  to  give  it  your  undivided 
time  and  attention  and  your  best  energies. 
You'll  have  to  abandon  everything  else  and  de- 
vote yourself  exclusively  to  this  business.  Upon 


such  conditions,  what  do  you  think  your  share 
of  the  hundred  thousand  dollars  should  be?" 
To  this  Mr.  Heney  replied:  "I  don't  want  any 
share  at  all.  If  you  —  a  man  of  wealth,  a 
man  who  doesn't  have  to  go  into  things  of  this 
kind  —  are  willing  to  give  it  your  time  and 
your  money,  to  sacrifice  your  comfort  and,  if 
necessary,  your  business  and  your  friends,  in 
order  to  put  up  a  fight  for  honest  government, 
1  should  be  a  poor  sort  of  creature  if  I  were  not 
willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  myself.  I'll  con- 
duct this  prosecution  without  pay. "  Then,  with 
a  smile,  he  added:  "  If  a  grateful  city  chooses 
to  erect  a  monument  over  my  grave  when  I'm 
dead,  all  right;  it  will  be  reward  enough." 

Spreckels'  Committee  of  One 

After  this  talk  with  Heney  and  Burns,  Mr. 
Spreckels  made  another  attempt  to  get  the 
support  of  prominent  citizens.  He  thought  that 
if  he  could  persuade  twelve  or  fifteen  wealthy 
and  influential  business  men  to  organize  a  sort 
of  good  government  club  and  contribute  five 
or  ten  thousand  dollars  each  to  a  civic  reform 
fund,  it  would  help  to  give  the  prosecution  a  rep- 
resentative character  and  add  greatly  to  its 
strength.  He  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
the  business  men  of  San  Francisco  wer-e  not  will- 
ing to  support,  openly,  a  prosecution  which 
threatened  all  wrong-doers,  without  exception, 
and  which  might  strike  as  high  as  the  office  of 
the  chief  legal  counsel  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railnoad.  They  thought  that  something  ou^ht 
to  be  done,  and  they  had  no  objection  to  the 
punishment  of  Schmitz  and  Ruef;  but  they  were 
not  prepared  to  attack  powerful  corporations, 
nor  to  investigate  and  prosecute  without  dis- 
crimination or  limit.  In  short,  they  were  afraid 
that  their  business  would  be  injured;  that  their 
relations  with  others  would  be  made  unpleasant ; 
or  that  their  duty  as  members  of  the  proposed 
committee  would  conflict  with  their  obligations 
to  men  with  whom  they  had  been  closely  asso- 
ciated. Some  of  them  were  willing  to  give 
money,  but  they  would  do  so  only  upon  condi- 
tion that  their  names  should  not  be  made  public. 

Mr.  Spreckels  finally  abandoned  the  idea  of 
organizing  a  citizens'  committee,  and  in  report- 
ing his  failure  to  Mr.  Older  said:  "I  can't  get 
fifteen  men,  I  can't  get  ten  men,  1  can't  even  get 
fi.ve  men.  Now  I'm  going  to  form  a  committee 
of  one  —  Rudolph  Spreckels.  They  can't  throw 
me  down,  and  I'll  guarantee  the  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  expenses  of  this  prosecu- 
tion." 

Heney  Made  Assistant  District  Attorney 

In  February,  ic)o6,  Mr.  Spreckels  and  Mr. 
Burns  secretly  put  detectives  into  the  field  and 
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24th  of  October  Mr.  Heney  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

Foreseeing  trouble  as  the  result  of  this  ap- 
pointment, Mr.  Ruef  made  a  daring  attempt, 
through  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  to  remove 
Langdon  and  get  the  latter's  place  for  himself; 
but  this  move  was  promptly  blocked  by  the 
courts. 

Getting  an  Honest  Grand  Jury 

The  ne.xt  thing  of  importance  that  had  to  be 
done  was  to  get  an  honest  grand  jury,  so  that 
when  the  evidence  against  Schmitz  and  Ruef 
should  be  presented,  it  would  be  possible  to 
secure  indictments.  In  previous  years,  clerks 
and  secretaries  who  acted  as  Ruef 's  confederates 
in  the  courts  had  often  drawn  grand  jurymen 
of  Ruef's  own  selection  by  putting  rubber  bands 
around  the  little  slips  of  paper  that  bore  their 
names,  so  that  they  could  be  distinguished,  in 
the  box,  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Before  drawing 
them  out  the  clerk  would  slip  the  rubber  bands 
off,  and  an  observer  never  would  have  suspected 
that  any  discrimination  had  been  made..  In 
order  to  prevent  fraud  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Heney 
insisted  that  the  slips  bearing  the  names  should 
all  be  emptied  out  of  the  box  upon  a  table, 
where  they  could  be  examined  before  the 
drawing  took  place. 

The  jury  chosen  was  a  fairly  good  one,  even 
in  the  beginning;  and  as  it  gradually  became 
acquainted  with  municipal  affairs  and  con- 
ditions, as  disclosed  by  Mr.  Burns'  investiga- 
tions, it  was  so  shocked  and  aroused,  and  its 
feeling  of  civic  duty  was  so  intensified,  that, 
upon  presentation  of  convincing  evidence,  its 
members  would  not  have  hesitated  to  indict 
their   own   brothers. 

Before  the  end  of  the  winter,  its  foreman, 
Mr.  B.  P.  Oliver,  said  to  one  of  his  friends: 
"I  realize,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  have  not 
been  a  good  citizen.  I  have  not  taken  much 
interest  in  politics;  I  have  evaded  jury  duty 
when  I  could;  and  I  have  given  myself  up, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  making  of  money: 
but  since  I  have  seen,  in  the  grand  jury 
room,  what  money  will  lead  men  to  do,  I  have 
almost  come  to  hate  the  rotten  stuff.  I  don't 
care  whether  my  children  have  any  of  it  or 
not." 

With  the  impaneling  of  an  honest  grand  jury, 
the  way  was  cleared  for  a  vigorous  and  effective 
prosecution  of  all  the  grafters,  blackmailers, 
extortioners,  and  bribers  in  the  city;  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  public  sympathy,  but  very  little 
active  support,  except  from  the  newspapers, 
three  determined  men  began  the  fight  against 
Ruef,  the  Mayor,  the  supervisors,  the  municipal 
boards,  the  sheriff,  the  police,  and  some  of  the 
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began  the  search  for  legal  evidence  against 
Ruef,  Schmitz,  and  the  corrupt  officials  of 
the  municipal  government.  The  earthquake 
and  fire  in  April  interrupted  the  investiga- 
tion, and  it  was  not  actively  taken  up  again 
until  Heney  and  Burns  finished  their  work 
in  Oregon  and  came  to  San  Francisco  in  the 
fall  of  1906.  The  first  thing  that  then  had 
to  be  done  was  to  give  Mr.  Heney  official 
standing  by  getting  him  appointed  as  Assis- 
tant District  Attorney,  so  that  he  could  act- 
with  authority  as  a  legal  representative  of  the 
State. 

William  H.  Langdon,  the  District  Attorney, 
had  been  elected  on  the  Ruef-Schmitz  ticket, 
and  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  would  be 
willing  to  appoint,  as  his  assistant,  a  man 
whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  prosecute  the 
Ruef-Schmitz  administration.  It  so  happened, 
however,  that  .Mr.  Langdon,  at  that  time,  was 
running  for  Governor  of  the  State,  as  the  can- 
didate of  William  R.  Hearst's  Independence 
League,  and  that  the  manager  of  Mr.  Hearst's 
campaign  was  J.J.  Dwyer.  .Mr.  Dwyer  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  prosecution, 
and  through  his  influence  Langdon  was  induced 
to  remove  Assistant  District  Attorney  Duke  and 
appoint  Mr.  Heney  in   his  place;  and   on   the 
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most  wealthy  and  powerful  corporations  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Bums'  Great  Feat  of  Detective  iVork 

William  J.  Burns,  who  was  a  federal  detective 
of  eighteen  years'  experience,  put  a  well-organ- 
ized force  of  men  into  the  field,  and  soon  began 
to  get  circumstantial  evidence  which  connected 
Ruef,  Schmitz,  and  the  municipal  boards  with 
all  sorts  of  crooked  transactions.  However,  he 
experienced  the  same  trouble  that  the  Andrews 
Grand  Jury  had  had  in  tracing  bribes  and  black- 
mail directly  to  the  Mayor.  The  first  man  he  se- 
cured who  could  furnish  proof  —  or  at  least  show 
where  it  might  be  found  —  was  Frank  Maes- 
tretti,  ex-president  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 

Maestretti  was  a  political  ward  boss  of  the 
Tammany  type,  who  had  instigated  or  encour- 
aged ballot-box  stuffing  in  the  Thirty-ninth 
Election  District  of  San  Francisco  in  10)04; 
who  had  been  tried  for  subornation  of  perjury 
upon  an  indictment  found  by  the  Andrews 
Grand  Jury;  who  had  been  acquitted  through 
the  tangling  up  of  the  witnesses  for  the  State 
by  counsel  for  the  defense;  and  who  had 
finally  been  appointed  president  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  in  place  of  the  Mayor's  brother. 

In  the  Republican  State  Convention  at  Santa 
Cruz,  in  igo6,  Maestretti  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  Ruef  and  Schmitz  through  alleged  un- 
faithfulness; and  when  the  Mayor  went  to 
Europe,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  he  left  orders 
with  Gallagher,  who  was  to  act  as  Mayor  in 
Schmitz's  absence,  to  punish  Maestretti  by  re- 
moving him  from  office.  This  action  greatly 
incensed  Maestretti,  partly  because  his  position 
had  given  him  many  opportunities  for  graft, 
partly  because  the  Mayor  had  promised,  be- 
fore he  went  away,  that  no  change  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Board  of  Works  would  be  made. 

While  Maestretti  was  in  this  angry,  resent- 
ful mood,  he  happened  to  meet  Mr.  Older  of 
the  Bulletin,  and  in  talking  with  the  latter 
about  his  (Maestretti's)  removal  from  office  he 
attributed  it  to  the  spite  of  Ruef.  Older  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  Maestretti  had  been  de- 
ceived and  betrayed  not  by  Ruef  alone,  but  by 
Schmitz  as  well;  and  when  Maestretti  doubted 
this.  Older  suggested  that  he  cable  the  Mayor, 
who  was  then  in  London,  and  ask  him  whether 
the  removal  had  been  made  by  his  order. 
Maestretti  acted  upon  this  suggestion,  and 
when  he  received  no  answer  to  his  telegram  he 
became  convinced  that  Schmitz  had  dealt 
treacherously  with  him,  and  had  virtually 
stabbed  him  while  pretending  to  be  his  friend. 
This  made  him  more  indignant  than  ever;  and 
taking  advantage  skilfully  of  his  anger  and  his 
desire  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Mayor  and  Ruef, 
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Burns  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  him  to 
give  aid  and  information  to  the  prosecution. 

in  this  way  Mr.  Burns  obtained  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  man  who  knew  many  of  the  secrets  of 
the  administration,  and  who  could,  therefore, 
suggest  methods  of  getting  legal  evidence  and 
designate  persons  from  whom  such  evidence 
could  be  obtained. 

Having  thus  broken  into  the  ranks  of  the 
grafters,  Mr.  Burns  worked  so  rapidly  and  so 
successfully  that  on  the  30th  of  November, 
five  weeks  after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Heney 
as  .\ssistant  District  Attorney,  Ruef  and  Chief 
of  Police  Dinan  were  jointly  indicted  for  con- 
spiracy in  selling  protection  to  the  house  of 
prostitution  at  712  Pacific  Street;  and  Dinan, 
who  had  given  false  testimony  before  the  grand 
jury  in  connection  with  the  same  house,  was 
indicted  alone  for  perjury.  Just  a  week  later, 
Schmitz  and  Ruef  were  arraigned  in  the  Superior 
Court  on  five  indictments  charging  them  with 
felonious  extortion  of  money  from  the  French 
restaurants. 

Thus  in  the  first  haul  of  the  net  of  the  prose- 
cution were  caught  the  three  criminals  who 
were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  corruption  of 
the  municipal  government,  namely,  the  boss, 
the  Mayor,  and  the  Chief  of  Police. 
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The  Supervisors  Turn  State's  Evidence 

But  this  was  only  a  beginning.  Mr.  Burns 
soon  became  satisfied  that  in  order  to  get  evi- 
dence against  the  men  who  had  bribed  the 
administration,  and  especially  the  corporations, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  break  down  the  super- 
visors and  force  them  to  confess.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  he  used  agents  who  were  in 
their  confidence  and  who,  at  the  same  time, 
were  trusted  by  Schmitz  and  Ruef.  Through 
such  agents  —  men  who  had  previously  acted 
with  the  corrupt  officials  of  the  municipal 
government  —  he  sowed  seeds  of  suspicion  and 
dissension  in  the  ranks  of  the  grafters,  and 
made  the  supervisors  believe  that  Schmitz  and 
Ruef  were  "holding  out  on  them,"  that  is, 
were  not  dividing  fairly  with  them  the  money 
received  for  ordinances  and  franchises  which 
they  were  directed  to  pass  or  grant. 

Ruef,  at  that  time,  was  paying  the  bribe- 
money  to  the  supervisors  through  Gallagher, 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
none  of  them  had  received  money  for  cor- 
rupt action  in  any  other  way  or  from  any  other 
source.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  were  led  to 
believe  that  Schmitz  and  Ruef  were  withholding 
from  them  their  fair  share  of  the  "boodle," 
they  determined  to  do  a  little  business  on  their 
own  account,  and  to  pick  up  a  few  bribes  which 
would  not  have  to  be  divided  with  Ruef.  But 
when  they  undertook  to  do  this  they  were  lost; 
because  they  were  sure  to  fall,  sooner  or  later, 
into  one  of  the  traps  that  Burns  and  his  agents 
were  setting  for  them. 

The  next  move  of  the  skilful  and  experienced 
detective  was  to  inspire  Schmitz  with  the  be- 
lief that  Maestretti,  ex-president  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works,  ex-Police  Commissioner  Poheim, 
and  others,  had  gone  over  to  the  prosecution 
and  were  secretly  working  against  him.  This 
idea  was  supported  by  the  action  of  Spreckels, 
Heney,  and  Burns  in  asking  the  Governor  of 
the  State  to  pardon  two  of  Maestretti's  men  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  ballot- 
box  stuffing,  and  color  was  also  given  to  it  by 
paragraphs  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  local  newspapers  stating  that  Maestretti  was 
furnishing  Heney  and  Burns  with  information. 

Irritated  by  the  discovery  that  these  men 
were  working  against  him,  the  Mayor  cast  about 
in  Lis  mind  for  some  means  of  punishing  them, 
and  shortly  hit  upon  the  idea  of  striking  at 
them  through  a  roller-skating  rink  which  they 
jointly  owned  and  from  which  they  were  re- 
ceiving a  large  revenue.  He  therefore  caused 
to  be  laid  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors  an 
ordinance  which  provided  that  no  girl  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  should  visit  a  skating-rink 
unless  accompanied  by  her  mother.     This,  on 


its  face,  looked  like  a  measure  framed  in  the 
interest  of  public  morality;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
patrons  of  skating-rinks  in  San  Francisco  are 
largely  young  girls,  the  ordinance  materially  re- 
duced the  profits  of  Maestretti,  Poheim,  and  Roy. 

Agents  of  Burns,  acting  ostensibly  in  behalf 
of  the  proprietors  of  San  Francisco  skating- 
rinks  generally,  then  opened  negotiations  with 
three  of  the  supervisors  —  Lonergan,  Boxton, 
and  Walsh  —  and  offered  to  give  them  five 
hundred  dollars  apiece  if  they  would  vote 
against   the   skating-rink   ordinance. 

Believing  that  Schmitz  and  Ruef  were  "hold- 
ing out  on  them,"  and  that,  consequently,  they 
were  fully  justified  in  making  what  they  could 
by  grafting  on  their  own  account,  the  three 
supervisors,  one  after  another,  expressed  a 
willingness    to   be   bribed. 

Burns  then  rented  a  furnished  house  on  Hyde 
Street ;  bored  gimlet-holes  in  a  door  of  the  room 
that  was  to  be  used  as  a  trap;  arranged  table 
and  chairs  in  the  way  that  they  would  be  ar- 
ranged when  the  supervisors  should  come  there 
after  their  money;  and  then  had  a  private 
rehearsal,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  he  and  his 
secret-service  men  in  the  next  room  could  see 
through  the  gimlet-holes,  and  hear  through  the 
door,  when  the  money  should  be  passed. 

"Now,  Tom,"  said  one  of  Burns'  men,  ad- 
dressing an  empty  chair  before  the  trap  had 
been  set,  "  I'm  giving  you  this  five  hundred 
dollars  without  the  scratch  of  a  pen,  and  I'm 
trusting  to  your  word  that  you'll  vote  against 
that  skating-rink  ordinance."  He  then  handed 
to  the  empty  chair  a  package  of  bills.  Burns 
and  his  men,  concealed  in  the  next  room,  found 
that  they  could  see  and  hear  perfectly. 

The  first  supervisor  to  fall  into  the  trap  was 
Lonergan,  who  came  alone,  received  five  hun- 
dred dollars  furnished  by  Mr.  Spreckels,  and 
went  away  without  ever  suspecting  that  his 
conversation  with  the  briber  had  been  over- 
heard, or  that  the  transfer  of  the  money  from 
hand  to  hand  had  been  watched.  Boxton  and 
Walsh  were  then  caught  in  the  same  way,  and 
Lonergan  was  entrapped  a  second  time,  and 
then  and  there  put  under  arrest,  with  the 
money  in  his  possession.  It  was  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter,  of  course,  to  intimidate 
and  break  down  Lonergan,  and  with  the  infor- 
mation which  he  furnished,  and  the  proof 
already  in  hand.  Burns  overwhelmed  Boxton 
and  Walsh,  and  eventually  extorted  confessions 
from  the  other  guilty  supervisors  of  the  board. 
Upon  promise  of  immunity  and  protection, 
they  all  "came  through,"  and  furnished  evi- 
dence upon  which  indictments  were  found 
against  the  telephone  companies,  the  United 
Railroads,  and  the  other  bribing  corporations. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  STENOGRAPHER 

BEIXG    AN    ANALYSIS    OF    THE     GRAFT    i:\    SAX 

FRAXCISCO    AXD     THE    UXDERLYIXG 

CAUSES     THAT    LED     TO    IT 

PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    GEORGE    HALEY    OF    THE   SAX   FRANCISCO   "CALL." 

DURING  the  days  when  Abe  Ruef  and  Mayor  Schmitz  were  carrying  out  their 
systematic  plan  of  extortion  and  hrihe-talcing,  there  was  one  man  in  Saji 
Francisco  who  was  intimately  associated  with  the  leading  figures  in  the  graft 
scandal.  This  former  confidante  of  Ahe  Ruef  was  able  to  perceive  from  the  in- 
side the  real  motives  ivhicli  actuated  the  Curly  Boss  and  the  Mayor  as  he  climbed 
to  fame  and  opulence.  The  following  story  is  the  story  of  that  man,  told  from  a 
close  personal  knotvledge  of  the  inner  ivorhings  of  the  graft,  and  it  is  published 
here  because  it  best  analyzes  the  downfall  of  once-respected  American  citizens., 
and  treats  of  their  ruin  from  its  most  vital  standpoint — that  of  intense,  absorbing 
human  interest. — Editor. 


THE  story  of  the  graft  scandal  in  San 
Francisco,  so  far  as  I  have  observed 
it  from  the  inside  and  intend  to  re- 
late here,  is  different  from  that  of 
similar  tales  of  graft  in  other  cities  of 
the  United  States.  The  graft  was  not 
the  result  of  an  organization  which  has 
existed  for  practically  no  other  purpose 


for  years,  as  is  the  case  of  Tammany  Hall 
in  New  York.  It  has  not  come  from  the 
preponderance  of  one  party  in  power  for 
many  terms  of  office;  nor  even  from  the 
indifference  of  the  people  to  the  dishonesty 
of  their  rulers,  as  in  Philadelphia. 

The  men  who,  representing  the  city  ad- 
ministration, are  under  indictment     for 
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grafting  in  San  Francisco,  did  not  intend 
to  be  dishonest  when  they  assumed  office, 
and — strange  as  it  may  seem  from  first  to 
last — ^from  their  advent  to  power  to  their 
ruin,  the  results  have  been  just  the  oppo- 
site of  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
underlying  causes  which  produced  and  de- 
termined them. 

Before  the  first  election  of  Schmitz,  the 
city  had  been,  as  is  usual  with  municipali- 
ties, under  the  control  of  the  politicians, 
the  citizens  taking  but  little  interest  in 
polities — which  is  also  unfortunately 
usual — and  the  choice  of  Mayor  had  been 
much  a  matter  of  which  party  proved  the 
more  energetic  and  adroit  at  the  polls  in 
its  manipulation  of  the  voters.  Phelan 
had  been  several  times  Mayor,  and  at  one 
time  had  been  extremely  popiilar,  but 
during  his  last  administration  a  strike  of 
teamsters  had  broken  out,  and  in  the 
handling  of  the  difficulty,  he  had  managed 
to  displease  both  sides,  the  Labor  Union- 
ists by  protecting  the  "scab"  drivers  with 
policemen,  and  the  business  men  by  not 
suppressing  the   trouble  with  more  force 


and  energy.  As  his  administration  drew 
to  an  end,  and  the  nominations  for  his 
successor  were  in  order,  the  Democrats 
felt  that  there  was  no  use  in  making  a 
fight,  so  they  hunted  up  a  young  man, 
who  was  willing  to  contribute  handsome- 
ly to  the  campaign  funds  for  the  honor  of 
the  nomination,  and  allowed  the  Kepubli- 
cans  to  name  a  man  who  not  only  had  no 
personal  popularity,  but  who  it  was  gener- 
ally believed  would  be  a  pliant  tool  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  controlled  his  nomina- 
tion. Dissatisfaction  was  general  and 
widespread,  and  several  of  the  Republi- 
can papers  openly  supported  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

The  Labor  LTnion  party  had  been  or- 
ganized as  a  result  of  the  teamsters'  strike, 
but  it  was  without  leaders  or  influence  or 
political  sagacity,  and  it  may  be  added 
that  from  the  ranks  of  labor  unionism 
has  never  yet  been  evolved  a  leader.  The 
party  was  looking  for  a  candidate  for 
Mayor,  and  had  discussed  a  number  of 
possibilities,  many  of  most  radical  char- 
acter, including  one  Casey,  who  was  the 
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leader  of  the  Teamsters'  Union.  At  this 
psychological  moment,  Abraham  Euef 
appeared  upon  the  scene. 

Abraham,  or,  as  he  is  better  known, 
"Abe"  liuef,  is  a  native  Californian,  who 
made  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  rec- 
ords of  any  graduate  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity. He  speaks  fluently  seven  languages, 
is  well  read,  does  not  smoke,  never  drinks 
to  excess,  and  if*  he  has  had  any  scandals 
with  the  other  sex,  they  have  never  at- 
tracted public  attention.  Pleasant  of  ad- 
dress, kind  and  courteous  in  his  manner, 
he  was  popular  even  among  those  who 
might  have  had  any  race  prejudice 
against  him,  though  politically  he  was 
looked  upon  solely  as  an  astute  district 
leader,  and  was  not  classed  with  the  inner 
political  circle  which  lunched  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel,  and  which  pretended — and  to 
a  very  large  extent  did — to  regulate  San 
Francisco  politics.  Euef  saw  that  there 
was  a  chance  for  success  politically  in  the 
conditions  which  prevailed  in  his  native 
city.  If  he  could  find  a  candidate  who 
would  at  once  appeal  to  the  labor  union 
enthusiasts  and  the  disgruntled  voters  in 
the  community  of  the  Democratic  and  Ee- 


publican  party,  he  might  win  the  election 
and  control  the  politics  of  the  city.  Casey, 
of  course,  was  not  such  a  candidate;  he 
was  too  radical,  too  coarse,  the  business 
element  would  not  vote  for  him;  but  there 
was  a  well  appearing  musician  at  one  of 
the  local  theatres,  a  man  who  could  make 
a  fair  speech,  who  knew  how  to  eat  witii 
his  fork,  who  had  some  idea  of  how  to 
dress,  from  having  seen  good  dressers  at 
the  theatre,  who,  with  a  little  experience, 
could  be  made  to  present  a  very  decent  de- 
portment when  called  upon  on  public  occa- 
sions, and  who  was,  with  all  that,  per- 
fectly willing  to  "take  orders"  and  be- 
longed to  the  Musicians'  Union.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  Euef  thought  of 
Schmitz  when  he  first  began  to  look  for 
a  candidate  for  Mayor.  His  attention  was 
accidentally  attracted  to  the  availability 
of  the  Mayor  for  the  place  he  has  since 
filled  while  watching  Schmitz  at  his  fiddle 
during  an  entreact.  Euef  thought  the 
matter  over,  talked  it  over  with  others, 
and  finally  suggested  it  to  Schmitz.  No 
man  was  more  surprised  than  the  prospec- 
tive candidate  himself  when  the  proposal 
was  first  made  to  him,  but  Schmitz  has 
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never  lacked  self-confidence,  and  he  read- 
ily accepted  the  honor,  was  nominated  by 
Ruef  and  the  campaign  began. 

The  Labor  Unionists  were  asked  to  sup- 
port him,  because  he  was  a  labor  unionist, 
and  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  novices, 
they  not  only  pledged  themselves  to  vote 
for  the  ticket,  but  they  turned  in  to  elect 
it  to  a  man.  Meantime,  Schmitz  went 
about  making  speeches.  They  were  all 
revised  for  him  by  Ruef,  and  were  intend- 
ed to  accomplish  exactly  what  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing — pleasing  both  sides.  The 
business  men  were  told  that  Schmitz  was 
conscrvnlivc.   nnd   thnt   if  there  appeared 


shrewdness  by  taking  hold  of  the  cam- 
paign at  exactly  the  right  moment,  and 
had  secured  the  support  of  the  thousands 
of  voters  who  desired  to  down  the  bosses 
and  to  give  the  city  an  administration  free 
from  bossism  and  ring  rule. 

In  view  of  what  subsequently  has  hap- 
pened, that,  of  course,  may  seem  very  re- 
markable, but  its  peculiarity  does  not  alter 
the  fact.  Mayor  Schmitz,  recognizing 
that  to  Ruef  he  owed  his  sudden  promi- 
nence, wrote  him  a  letter  which,  if  poor 
politics,  yet  showed  that  he  was  able  to 
appreciate  the  help  Ruef  had  given  him. 
and  was  grateful   enough  to  publicly  ;ic- 
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to  be  anything  radicaT  iii  what  he  said,  it 
was  simply  intended,  'to  catch  votes,  and 
meant  nothing.  If  the  unionists  objected 
that  the  pledges  were  npt  radical  enough, 
they  were  told  that  :tney  had  purposely 
been  made  mild,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the 
business  men,  who  were  .willing  to  support 
the  ticket.  Thus  Schrrtitz  was  ,  chosen 
Mayor  the  first  time  as  a  protest  on  the 
part  of  many  of  his  supporters  against 
bossism  in  their  own  parties,  and  as  an 
exponent  of  the  new  element  in  politics — 
Labor  Unionism.     Ruef  had     shown     his 


knowledge  his  obligation,  a  virtue  which 
it  is  doubtful  if  all  his  critics  possess. 

When  Eugene  Schmitz  first  took  office 
as  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  doing  anything  dis- 
honest, and  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to 
give  his  native  city  the  best  administration 
it  had  ever  had.  As  for  Ruef,  he  had  been 
actuated  only  by  ambition,  the  ambition 
his  race  has  ever  shown,  to  rule  when 
possible,  and  it  was  love  of  power  and  not 
of  dollars  which  actuated  him  in  his  coup. 
He  had  not  rime  to  fullv  decide  upon  hi? 
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future  during  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  his  mind  was  entirely  centered 
on  an  effort  to  win.  When  the  victory 
was  won,  however,  he  found  himself  at 
once  a  very  important  character.  His  of- 
fice was  thronged  at  all  hours  by  the  most 
polyglot  aggregation  of  place  hunters  that 
ever  assembled  in  a  politician's  anti-room. 
He  was  flattered,  praised,  and  pointed  out 
as  the  great  man  of  the  town.  While  he 
absolutely  controlled  the  labor  union 
party,  he  was  too  shrewd  to  resign  from 
his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Republi- 
can Central  Committee,  realizing  that  the 
Labor  Union  party  was  merely  local,  and 
that  it  was  only  valuable  as  a  political  as- 
set to  any  man  who  could  throw  its  votes 
for  either  of  the  great  parties.  But  the 
flattery  and  applause  did  not  come  solely 
from  his  international  following  of  wage- 
earners,  and  would-be  office  holders.  He 
at  once — strange  as  it  may  seem — became 
a  great  potentiality  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Republicans,  and  no  one  had  more  influ- 
ence and  power  in  their  local  councils  than 
he.  Naturally,  he  bethought  himself 
whereby  he  could  personally  profit  by  all 
this  power  and  importance,  and  his  eyes 
at  once  rested  upon  a  seat  in  the  Senate, 
which,  considering  his  personal  ability 
and  the  men  whom  this  State,  as  a  rule, 
has  sent  to  represent  her  in  the  upper 
chamber  at  Washington,  was  not  an  ex- 
travagant ambition.  More  than  that,  one 
of  his  race  had  been,  was,  in  fact,  at  the 
time,  a  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  that  in- 
creased his  ambition  and  hopes.  He  took 
for  his  model  Hanna,  and  his  intimates — 
so  far  as  any  one  can  be  called  an  inti- 
mate of  Ruef — will  tell  you  that  he  con- 
stantly alluded  to  the  Ohio  leader  and  ex- 
pressed intense  admiration  for  him. 

The  first  administration  of  Schmitz, 
therefore,  started  in  under  the  most  for- 
tunate circumstances.  Everything  was  be- 
fore him,  absolutely  nothing  politically  be- 
hind him.  He  had  been  elected  really  as 
a  reform  Mayor,  and  had  the  confidence 
of  both  the  business  classes  and  the  labor 
unions.  Of  it  little  need  be  said.  It  was 
neither  surprisingly  good  or  strikingly 
bad. 

He  undoubtedly  prevented  or  adjusted 
many  labor  troubles  and  strikes,  and  his 
iappointments  would  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  his  predecessors.  His  fail- 
ures were  not  conspicuous,  nor  his  admin- 


istration corrupt.  But  with  his  new  posi- 
tion came  quite  a  different  point  of  view 
of  the  world  from  that  which  he  had  had 
from  the  orchestra  box  of  the  theatre. 
People  who  would  never  have  thought  of 
chumming  or  dining  with  a  fiddler  in  an 
orchestra,  were  delighted  to  be  seen  with 
the  Mayor,  and  of  course,  as  the  chief  offi- 
cial of  the  city,  he  was  a  guest  of  honor  at 
the  banquets  with  which  the  city  greeted 
its  distinguished  visitors,  from  President 
down.  The  fact,  too,  that  he  was  "a  labor 
union"  Mayor  had  attracted  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  attention  to  him  all 
over  the  country,  and  those  who  fancy  that 
every  wage  earner  eats  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
on  all  occasions,  or  that  overalls  are  the 
dress  suits  of  unionism,  were  surprised, 
and  frankly  said  so,  when  they  met  him. 
Schmitz  made  an  excellent  impression, 
was  popular  with  the  notables  whom  he 
met,  and  in  that  lies  his  undoing.  When 
a  man  associates  with  railroad  Presidents, 
United  States  Senators  and  prominent 
foreigners,  he  naturally  desires  to  do  what 
he  sees  his  companions  doing.  Schmitz 
ceased  to  eat  at  "the  creameries,"  and  was 
to  be  seen  nightly  with  large  and  more  or 
less  distinguished  parties  at  the  most  fash- 
ionable restaurants.  Poached  eggs  on 
toast  and  a  small  steak  disappeared  before 
pate-de-fois-gras  and  Welsh  rarebits,  and 
when  he  traveled,  he  must  needs  stop  at 
the  very  best  hotels,  and  have  the  very  best 
accommodations,  such  as  his  millionaire 
friends,  Harriman  or  Dingee,  are  sup- 
posed to  enjoy.  But  all  these  luxuries 
take  money,  and  even  the  six  thousand 
dollars  of  a  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  were 
not  enough  to  "keep  up  the  pace,"  and 
therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  graft,  of  the 
dishonesty,  of  the  holding  up  of  first  this 
and  then  that  business  or  institution. 

With  Ruef  the  same  causes  produced  the 
same  results,  with  the  further  fact  that,  of 
course,  he  had  a  natural  tendency  to  make 
money,  and  had  acquired  several  pieces  of 
property  by  more  or  less  questionable 
methods  before  he  became  the  chaperon 
of  Schmitz,  if  rumor  speak  true.  He 
wanted  to  be  a  Senator,  and  Senators,  he 
knew,  were  generally  men  of  means.  So 
far  as  the  rabble  was  concerned  that 
yelped  at  his  door  and  cheered  his  every 
act,  he  despised  them  to  a  man,  and  looked 
upon  them  as  simply  a  means  to  an  end. 
Schmitz  was  in  the  same  category  with  the 
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other  office  seekers.  He  was  useful,  noth- 
ing more.  When  the  Mayor  talked  of  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  Governor,  Ruef 
discouraged  him,  and  secretly  made  an  al- 
liance with  a  San  Jose  millionaire  to 
boom  the  latter  for  the  executive  chair, 
Ruef  did  not  care  so  much  for  the  display, 
the  intimate  friendships  with  millionaires, 
the  sociaJ  elevation  as  Schmitz.  He 
wanted  money,  and  he  wanted  power,  but 
he  did  not  care  whether  he  dined  with  Mo- 
Carthy  or  Herrin,  with  a  labor  leader  or 
a  Southern  Pacific  ofiicial.  His  family 
had  no  desire  to  lead  the  fashions,  and 
he  would  never  have  made  the  mistake  of 
occupying  the  bridal  apartments  at  the 
Waldorf  Hotel,  or  of  going  to  Europe  as 
though  he  were  a  newly  created  Nevada 
millionaire.  He  saw  the  folly  of  the  pace 
that  Schmitz  was  setting ;  he  urged  him 
not  to  build  his  elaborate  home,  which 
every  one  knew  could  not  have  been  erect- 
ed out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Mayor's  sal- 
ary; he  begged  him  not  to  make  the  ill- 
advised  trip  to  Europe,  where  Schmitz 
went  to  receive  the  applause  and  lauda- 
tion of  crown  heads,  and  with  an  insane 
fancy  that  he  would  even  dine  with  the 
Kaiser  before  he  returned  home.  Bn  t 
Ruef's  wise  advice  was  disregarded,  and 
the  Mayor  even  accelerated  his  pace. 

He  had  been  twice  re-elected  Mayor 
again,  owing  to  other  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  first  re-election  being  due 
to  the  unpopularity  of  his  Republican  op- 
ponent on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
treacherousness  of  the  politicians  who  se- 
cretly formed  an  alliance  with  him  and 
threw  down  their  own  candidate  in  his 
favor.  As  for  the  Democrats,  the^  nomi- 
nated a  strong  candidate — Franklin  K. 
Lane,  the  present  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioner — but  his  party  proved  even 
more  treacherous  to  him  than  the  Repub- 
licans were  to  their  candidate,  and  hav- 
ing refused  to  bear  the  yoke  of  the  would- 
be  dictator  of  his  party,  he  was  "knifed" 
so  badly  that  he  only  carried  one  precinct 
in  the  city.  Two  years  later  the  opposi- 
tion endeavored  to  unite,  but  jealousies 
were  allowed  to  prevail,  and  every  leader 
had  his  hand  raised  against  his  neighbor, 
imtil  finally  an  inconspicuous  young  man 
was  suggested  as  a  candidate  for  Mayor, 
and  was,  of  course,  defeated. 

Thus,  events  and  circumstances  which 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  Schmitz, 


which  were  in  no  wise  controlled  by  him, 
and  to  which  he  contributed  nothing,  have 
twice  re-elected  him  Mayor.  Foolishly  he 
arrogated  to  himself  the  success  which  had 
attended  his  candidacy,  and  with  pride 
coming  before  a  fall,  he  has  continued  up- 
on his  course,  until  it  has  accomplished 
his  ruin. 

The  exposure  of  the  graft  in  San  Fran- 
cisco politics  is  due  to  causes  as  far-re- 
moved from  those  that  led  to  the  expo- 
ures  in  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis  and  Phila- 
delphia as  the  corruption  there  differed  in 
its  characteristics  from  the  graft  in  San- 
Francisco.  In  those  cities,  the  exposures 
came  either  on  the  initiative  of  some  hon- 
est official  who  was  elected  to  office,  as  in 
the  case  of  Folk,  who  became  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  St.  Louis,  or  else 
through  the  indignation  and  uprising  of 
the  people  as  in  the  case  of  Philadelphia. 
But  in  San  Francisco  neither  motive  pro- 
duced the  results  that  to-day  attract  the 
attention  of  the  world.  No  public  official 
undertook  of  his  own  initiative  to  begin 
and  carry  on  the  investigation;  neither 
was  there  any  public  demand  for  anything 
of  the  kind.  If  the  people  were  being 
robbed,  they  certainly  did  not  complain, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  San  Fran- 
cisco the  usual  means  of  graft,  such  as 
street  contracts,  or  public  buildings,  have 
not  figured  in  the  illegal  gains  of  Schmitz 
and  his  fellow  boodlers  at  all. 

The  initiative  of  the  San  Francisco  in- 
vestigation belongs  to  Rudolph  Spreckels, 
son  of  the  Sugar  King,  and  one  of  the 
numerous  millionaires  of  the  city,  who 
was  influenced  by  business  reasons,  and 
who  associated  with  himself  several  other 
wealthy  citizens  in  the  subscription  to  a 
large  fund,  which  they  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  exposure.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Spreckels  family  for 
many  years — in  fact,  they  have  made  most 
of  their  money  by  the  method — to  take 
up  some  public  enterprise,  associate  them- 
selves with  it,  under  the  plea  that  they 
were  helping  the  public,  and  then  at  the 
proper  time  to  drop  out,  always  with  a 
handsome  profit  to  the  good  side  of  their 
bank  account.  In  that  way,  they  years 
ago  built  a  sugar  refinery  in  Philadelphia, 
which  they  subsequently  sold  to  the  sugar 
trust,  with  an  agreement  that  the  trust 
would  not  interfere  with  their  trade  on 
this  coast. 
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Later  they  took  advantage  of  public  iu- 
dignation  against  demands  and  extortions 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  started  a  com- 
pany to  build  a  railroad  down  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  which  it  was  pledged 
would  be  a  competing  line  for  the  farmers 
of  that  valley,  though,  as  usual,  it  was  sold 
years  ago  at  a  profit  to  the  Spreckels,  to 
the  Santa  Fe.  Again  a  competing  electric 
light  company  was  formed,  and  in  due 
time  sold  out,  and  still  later,  even  to-day, 
there  is  much  gossip  a;bout  their  manipu- 
lation of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company 
which  has  gone  almost  into  bankruptcy, 
its  shares  falling  from  a  handsome  figure 
to  almost  nothing. 

Just  before  the  earthquake  of  a  year 
ago,  the  Spreckels — Rudolph  in  particular 
— had  organized  a  street  car  company, 
which  was  to  have  put  an  underground 
trolley  system  on  several  of  the  streets  of 
the  city,  and  which  would  have  been  quite 
a  rival  to  the  present  United  Eailroads, 
until  it  followed  the  usual  route  of  the 
Spreckels  companies,  as  outlined  above. 
But  the  earthquake  came,  and  the  com- 
pany never  completed  its  organization. 
The  United  Railroads  had  been  busy  fight- 
ing for  a  franchise  to  turn  most  of  their 
cable  lines  into  trolley  systems  at  the  time 
of  the  great  disaster,  and  the  Spreckelses 
were  among  the  most  active  opponents  of 
the  measure.  .  After  the  fire,  however,  the 
United  Railroads  secured  their  franchise, 
and  of  course  that  very  seriously  impaired 
the  value  of  the  proposed  Spreckels  road. 
Just  at  this  point  Mr.  Spreckels  suddenly 
announced  that  he  would  guarantee  a 
fund  of  $100,000  to  prosecute  the  city 
boodlers.  The  money  was  raised,  and  the 
hrilliant  Francis  J.  Heney  (who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  prosecution  of 
Senator  Mitchell  and  other  prominent 
persons  in  Oregon  for  land  frauds)    was 


engaged  to  take  hold  of  the  investigation, 
and  it  was  begun.  Among  the  charges  waa 
one  that  the  franchise  to  substitute  the 
trolley  for  the  cable  by  the  United  Rail- 
roads had  been  obtained  by  fraud  and 
bribery,  and  of  course,  if  that  can  be 
proven,  it  may  be  possible  to  successfully 
attack  the  franchise  and  to  have  it'  re- 
scinded. This  would  certainly  be  of  im- 
mense advantage  to  any  rival  road,  espec- 
ially as  in  many  cases  the  cable  road  has 
been  torn  up,  and  it  would  mean  the  sus- 
pension of  all  trafiic  over  many  lines  if  the 
United  Railroads  were  forced  to  return 
to  the  inadequate  cable  system  of  the  past 
decades. 

The  reader  is  as  capable  of  deciding  as 
the  writer,  whether  under  the  facts  as 
here  set  forth  Rudolph  Spreckels  is  a 
patriot  or  no.  No  one  will  dispute  that 
the  statements  here  made  are  absolutely 
true.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  besides 
Mr.  Spreckels's  interest  in  the  street  car 
franchise  there  were  several  other  inter- 
ests, including  the  water  supply,  for  the 
city,  which  would  profit  by  a  conviction  of 
the  city  administration  in  the  granting  of 
franchises,  and  the  action  it  has  taken 
in  granting  privileges  to  companies  which 
proposed  to  supply  different  public  utili- 
ties ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  ac- 
tual bribe  receivers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Mayor,  have  all  been  granted  immu- 
nity from  their  confessed  dishonesty,  while 
the  gentlemen  who,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public,  have  been  exposing  them  have 
even  held  them  in  office,  while  at  the  same 
time  every  effort  has  been  made  to  convict 
and  injure  the  business  rivals  of  Spreckels 
and  his  friends.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  nature  of  graft  in  San  Francisco  is 
entirely  different  from  the  graft  situation 
in  the  other  big  cities  of  the  United 
Stales. 


THE    FIRST    ASCENT    OF 
MOUNT    SHUKSAN 

BY    ASAHEL     CURTIS 

ILLUSTRATED      AVITH      PHOTOGRAPHS. 

NO  CLEANEB,  fairer  sport  can  he  found  under  the  heavens  than  the  ascent 
of  some  uncUmhed  peak,  and  he  who  plays  the  game  must  needs  he  patient, 
sound  of  wind,  and  strong  of  Ihnh.  After  days  and  nights  of  tramping, 
when  the  last  grim  ohstacle  has  heen  overcome,  and  some  pinnacle  of  rock  or  ice, 
untrodden  since  the  dawn  of  creation,  has  heen  reached,  no  enjoyment  can  he 
keener.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  scaling  the  world's  peaks,  told 
hy  those  who  have  succeeded.  Mr.  Asahel  Curtis  tells  in  the  following  vigorous 
article  how  he  readied  the  summit  of  Mt.  Shuksan.  In  September  iv-i  will  puh- 
lish  the  second,  a  strong  and  keenly  descriptive  account  of  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Fuji, 
the  famed  peak  of  Japan.  That  article  will  he  followed  hy  vivid  stories  of  moun- 
tain climhers  of  Sunset  Mountain,  an  extinct  volcano  of  Northern  Arizona,  and 
of  the  Matterhom. — Editor.  ; 


THE  lure  and  challenge  of  the  un- 
climbed.  unconquered  mountain, 
with  its  wastes  of  rock  and  ice, 
leads  one  into  untrodden  countries,  by 
strange  trails,  where  deep  blue  valleys 
wind  away  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
ISTo  tiner  or  better  sport  can  be  found 
than   <"^is  contest  with  nature.     It  lead? 


one  into  the  wilderness  where  nature  is 
seen  at  her  grandest.  Where  rock  and 
snow  pile  highest,  swept  by  the  winds  of 
heaven,  where  every  obstacle  of  nature 
has  to  be  overcome,  there  the  keenest 
sport  will  be  found.  The  challenge  is 
always  there,  but  the  season  is  short,  for 
with   the  first  approach  of  winter  these 


LAKE   MERRITT   BOASTS  A 
BEAUTIFUL      BOULEVARD 


OAKLAND  AND    ROUNDABOUT 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  CITIES  OF  HOMES  AND  BUSINESS, 

FLOWERS  AND  CLIMATE,  THAT  HAVE  GROWN  UP 

ON  THE  EAST  SHORE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY 


By    Joseph    E.    Bakkr 

Editor    of    tJie    Oakland    "Tribune' 


CROSSING  the  bay  easterly  from 
San  Francisco  on  a  clear  night  a 
splendid  illumination  meets  the 
eye.  It  extends  for  some  nine  miles^  in 
an  immense  arc,  from  the  entrance  of 
San  Leandro  bay  to  where  the  sea  bites 
into  the  shore  off  SheeiJ  Island.  In  the 
foreground  are  the  ferry  depots,  three 
in  number,  gleaming  like  palaces  of  light 
on  the  water,  the  radiance  throwing  in 
bold  relief  the  masts  and  spars  of  the 
shipping — docked  at  the  wharves.  As 
the  lights  rise  in  the  background  from  a 
glowing  center,  they  grow  thin  in  spots, 
break  into  groups,  and  at  the  higher 
elevations   become   isolated   sparks,   twin- 


kling evidences  of  the  homes  dotting  the 
distant  hillsides.  Thus  brilliantly  illu- 
minated, Oakland,  Berkeley,  Alameda. 
Emeryville,  Piedmont,  Fruitvale  and 
Melrose  are  blended  at  night-time  into  one 
city  of  amazing  size,  crowding  the  shore 
for  many  miles  and  swarming  up  the 
rampart  of  irregular  heights  which 
girdle  the  eastern  littoral  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay. 

A  stranger  would  ask  what  great  city  is 
nearing,  and  would  perhaps  be  puzzled  to 
learn  that  half  a  dozen  cities  and  towns 
were  grouped  before  him.  The  lamp- 
light impression  would  not  be  dispelled 
by     daylight     observation     if     municipal 
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boundaries    were    not    pointed    out,    for 
streets  and  houses  merge  into  one  leaving 
no   sign   of  where   one  town   begins   and 
another  ends.     There  is  no  geographical 
delineation    whatever.      As 
seen    from    the    water 
at  night,  the  blaz- 
ing center  of  the 
picture   is    Oak- 
land, 


the  commercial  heart  of  the  group  of 
settlements  which  have  grown  together 
physically  while  remaining  separated 
politically. 

Looking     down     from     the     Berkeley, 
Piedmont  or  Claremont  hills  by  daylight 
one  can  realize  the  wondrous  trans- 
formation     that      has      been 
wrought      on      the      Rancho 
Peralta  since  the  American 
settlers    squatted     in    the 
early  fifties  on  that  noble 
demesne,   in   defiance   of 
its     owners     and     their 
Spanish  grants  of  title. 
A    magnificent     graz- 
ing      and       farming 
estate     comprising 
many  leagues  of  low- 
land tilth  and  pictur- 
esque    upland,     dotted 
with     noble     oaks     and 
carpeted    with    succulent 
grass    decked    with    wild 
flowers,    has    been    made 
the    site    of    a    bustling, 
thriving    commercial    and 
manuf.acturing  city,  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  overflowing  into  the 
surrounding  hills  and  grain- 
fields  at  a  rate  that  excites 
the  wonder  even  of  its  dwellers. 


NATURE  CONFORMS  WITH  ART  IN  THE   MAKING   OF  PIEDMONT  HOMES 


PICTUR- 
ESQUE 
VISTAS         J' 
ADD  TO 
THE  3 

DELIGHTS 
OFTHE         L 
GARDENS    J 


Gradually  the  American  squatters  dis- 
possessed the  original  owners  of  the 
land,  and  laid  out  towns  here  and  there. 
Among  the  first  of  the  squatters  was 
Horace  W.  Carpentier,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Oakland,  who  played  an 
important  part  in  the  struggle  for  posses- 
sion of  the  water  front,  then  a  vast 
expanse  of  mud  flats,  but  now  studded 
with  wharves  and  factories  and  traversed 
by  railway  lines  reaching  deep  water  by 
huge  moles.  In  the  infancy  of  the  city 
communication  was  had  with  San  Fran- 
cisco by  means  of  a  small  flat-bottomed 
steamer  which  pushed  its  way  up  to  the 
foot  of  Broadway  by  way  of  San 
Antonio  creek,  winding  tortuously 
through  a  wide  expanse  of 
marsh. 

San  Antonio  creek,  jettied 
and  dredged  to  a  depth  of 
twenty-five  feet  at  low  tide, 
now  carries  an  immense  sea 
traffic.  The  estuary  has  been 
cleared  and  made  the  anchor- 
age ground  for  a  swarm  of 
shipping.  Factories,  ship- 
yards, warehouses  and  wharves 


line  Its  snorts.  Ferry  steamers  still  go 
up  and  down  the  old  channel,  but  carry 
freight  almost  exclusively.  Three  lines 
of  fast  boats,  aff'ording  a  passage  every 
ten  minutes,  ply  between  the  moles  and 
San  Francisco.  Steam  and  electric  trains 
maintain  connection  between  the  ferry 
boats  and  the  various  towns  grouped 
about  Oakland.  Travelers  pronounce  the 
ferry  system  the  best  and  cheapest  in 
the  world.  It  costs  ten  cents  to  ride 
twelve  miles  by  boat 
and  rail.  A  ride  oi 
nine  miles  in 
one  direction 
on  an 
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electric  street  car  costs  five  cents.  This 
incomparable  system  of  interurban  trans- 
portation has  been  an  enormous  factor  in 
building  Oakland  up  so  rajjidly.  It  has 
also  turned  the  Encinal,  as  the  Spanish 
inhabitants  called  the  warm,  sandy  penin- 
sula covered  with  groves  of  spreading  live 
oaks,  on  which  Alameda  now  stands,  into 
a  nest  of  beautiful  homes  inhabited  by 
nearly  thirty  thousand  people.  Where 
now  stately  residences,  set  in  lawns  and 
flowers  face  fine  streets,  the  landlords  of 
the  old  regime  used  to  pitch  their  summer 
camps,  for  the  bathing  and  fishing  were 
good  around  the  Encinal  in  those  days. 


FIRST   NATIONAL   BANK    BUILDING    OF  OAKLAND 


A  sight  of  the  gay  throngs  on  the 
principal  thoroughfares,  after  the  thea- 
ters are  out,  reveals  the  change  made  in 
a  few  years  by  the  tide  of  population. 
Eleven  playhouses  are  open  every  night 
in  the  week,  giving  attractions  equal  to 
any  in  the  country.  Not  so  many  j^ears 
ago  one  poor  theater  struggled  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  the  actors  waiting  around 
sometimes  for  tickets  to  be  sold  to  get 
their  breakfast.  Then  the  city  was 
suburban  in  its  life  and  traffic,  and  there 
was  a  lack  of  hotels  and  good  eating 
houses. 

But  in  the  rush  of  events  Oakland  has 
become  a  great  amusement  center. 
Eashionable  and  appreciative  audiences 
fill  the  theaters,  which  are  among  the  best 
in  the  United  States,  one  of  them  being 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of 
opera.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Oakland 
is  the  only  city  in  America  that  supports 
a  stock  opera  company,  having  succeeded 
to  that  distinction  when  San  Francisco 
was  overwhelmed  by  calamity.  The 
])eople  of  Oakland  have  always  been 
noted  for  their  musical  culture,  but  until 
a  recent  period  the  taste  ran  to  concerts 
and  chorus  singing.  Now  there  is  opera 
nine  times  a  week,  and  a  modern  theater 
nearing  completion  will  increase  the 
number  of  playhouses  to  twelve.  Better 
evidence  of  metropolitan  life  and  spirit 
could  hardly  be  given. 

The  erection  of  tall  steel,  stone,  brick 
and  concrete  buildings  is  another  tale  of 
growth  and  business  expansion.  A  story 
about  Horace  Carpentier  will  illustrate 
this  growth  perhaps  better  than  anything 
else.  The  late  Mrs.  Mary  Canning,  then 
unmarried,  was  employed  in  Mr.  Carpen- 
tier's  family,  and  had  saved  up  a  little 
money.  So  had  a  young  woman  friend. 
With  eight  hundred  dollars  of  their 
savings  Mr.  Carpentier  bought  the  prop- 
erty at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Thirteenth  streets,  now  belonging  to  Mr. 
Henry  Butters.  Subsequently,  Mrs. 
Canning  bought  her  friend  out  for  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  and  became  the  sole 
owner  of  one  hundred  feet  on  Broadway. 
It  made  her  a  wealthy  woman,  and  one  of 
the  finest  churches  in  Oakland  was  built 
out  of  the  rentals  of  the  property.  The 
lot    bouffht    for    eight    hundred     dollars 
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forty  years  ago  can  not  be  bought  for 
half  a  million  to-day.  Fourteen  thou- 
sand dollars  was  paid  by  the  city  in  the 
early  '7()s  for  the  city  hall  lot  and  park. 
That  property  would  be  cheap  to-day  at 
one  million  and  a  half.  Other  testimo- 
nials of  metropolitan  greatness  are  the 
twenty-five  banks  in  the  urban  district 
of  which  Oakland  is  the  center  and  busi- 
ness entrepot,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  electric  street  and  suburban 
railway  radiating  from  Broadway,  and 
the  three  transcontinental  railroads 
terminating  here. 

When  Oakland  was  a  small,  struggling 
suburban  village  she  became  a  seat  of 
learning.  Many  distinguished  Califor- 
nians  were  prepared  for  a  university 
course  or  finished  their  education  at 
Brayton  College,  which  in  time  became 
the    nucleus    of   the    State    University    at 


lierkeley,  now  one  of  the  most  advanced 
seats  of  intellectual  culture  on  the  conti- 
nent. A  committee  of  famous  educational 
experts  from  Europe,  after  making  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  principal 
institutions  of  learning  in  this  country, 
ranked  the  University  of  California 
fifth  in  the  list  of  American  universities. 
Although  Jirayton  College  exists  only  in 
memory,  such  fine  schools  as  California 
College,  St.  Mary's  College,  Mills'  Col- 
lege and  an  admirable  system  of  graded 
and  high  public  schools  afford  abundant 
educational  opportunities  for  the  young. 
There  are  also  technical  schools  and  a 
medical  college  for  professional  training. 
Boston  has  been  a])tly  called  a  state  of 
mind.  Oakland  is  the  outgrowth  of  con- 
ditions. Situated  on  the  mainland,  with 
the  whole  continent  for  a  hinterland, 
she   fronts  the  bay   for  many  miles  and 
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completely   environs   a    broad   landlocked 
harbor   that   adds   to   her    scenic   charms 
and    gives   her    a   commercial    advantage 
which     has     only     begun     to     be     fairly 
appreciated.      Every   mile   of   her   water 
front    is     girdled    with    railway    tracks, 
bringing    car    and    ship    together    at    the 
doors  of  warehouse  and  factory.   Access  to 
deep  water  and  ample  terminal  facili- 
ties   for   railroads   coming   from   any 
direction   are   an   invitation   to    com- 
merce that  has  not  been  ignored,  and 
which  is  being  answered  by  a  stream 
of  capital  and  population.     But  the 
rapid  growth  of  her  sea  trade  has 
not    brought    to    Oakland    the    more 
unpleasant  features  of  port  life.     The 
more  debasing  aspects  of  ocean  traffic — 
the  'long  shore  bilge  and  wreckage  and 
the    foul   squalor   so    familiar    in    great 
marine    havens — are    missing    from    her  ' 
water  front.     Hence  the  city  retains  some 
freshness  and  sweetness  of  the       the  cabin 
rural  background,  despite  the       the^start^ 
busy  scenes  along  her  wharves.       ^^^  career 

The  sudden  rise  of  Oakland  as  a  center  of  maritime 
commerce  and  manufacturing  has  not  destroyed  her  charm 


as  a  residence  city.  That  charm  has 
increased  rather  than  diminished  with 
commercial  and  industrial  growth,  for 
artistic  improvement  has  increased  her 
natural  beauties,  and  development  of 
material  activities  has 
ablv  to 


added   mimeasur- 
the  comforts  and 
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conveniences  of  life.  The  social  develop- 
ment has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
remarkable  growth  of  the  city  as  a  mart  of 
trade.  In  consequence  residence  here  is 
more  attractive  and  delightful  now  than  at 
any  period  of  her  existence.  The  home, 
embowered  without  and  embellished 
within,  and  pervaded  with  cultured  refine- 
ment and  wholesome  civilized  life,  is  still 
the  dominant  feature  in  the  municipal 
panorama.  It  is  the  outward  and  inward 
expression  of  the  social  organizations, 
speaking  of  the  integrity  of  the  family 
tie  and  the  influence  of  religion  and  the 


domestic  relation  in  its  most  pleasing 
form ;  denoting  hospitality  and  devotion 
to  the  roof  tree  and  the  fireside  tradition. 
The  homes  are  Oakland's  chief  glory. 
They  are  in  evidence  everywhere  always 
with  the  accompaniment  of  grass  and 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  bearing  the 
impress  of  love  for  the  beautiful  and  the 
finer  things  of  human  existence.  And 
such  lovely  homes  they  are !  How  indi- 
vidual in  type,  varied  in  architecture,  and 
artistic  in  their  exterior  lines !  How  well 
they  fit  in  with  the  wide,  clean  streets, 
the  framework  of  gardens  and  lawns,  the 
swelling  contours  of  the  landscape,  the 
foreground  of  shimmering  water 
and  the  background  afforded  by 
the  wooded  crests  of  the 
Coast  range  !  The  diversity 
in  architecture  and  scheme 
of  exterior  ornamentation 
is  as  striking  among  the 
cottages  of  laborers  as 
it  is  among  the  man- 
sions of  the  rich.  The 
note  of  fine  taste  runs 
through    all    ranks    of 


OAKLAND'S  HOME  PLACES  CONFORM  TO  THEIR  SURROUNDINGS 
AND  THE  CLIMATE 
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society  and  presents  itself  in  a  variety 
of  forms  that  unmistakably  stamp  the 
character  of  the  community. 

On  the  higher  ground,  particularly  in 
Berkeley,  Piedmont,  and  Claremont,  and 
on  Oakland  Heights,  is  this  note  of  taste 
and    individuality    in    greatest    evidence. 


These  are  the  newer  ])arts  of  the  run- 
together  city,  formed  by  half  a  dozen 
communities  originally  separated,  but 
now  merged,  which  for  want  of  a  common 
name  must  be  designated  as  Oakland. 
Not  the  least  attractive  feature  of  the 
diversified  domestic  architecture  is  the 
vrai-semblance  of  the 
original  parts.  Berkeley 
differs  from  Piedmont, 
and  Piedmont  differs 
from  Claremont  and 
Oakland  Heights, 
while  Fruitvale  dif- 
fers from  them  all, 
and  Alameda  has 
an  individuality 
all  her  own. 
There  is  a 
variance  in 
general 
~  aspects 
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showing  the 

impulse  and  impress  of  com- 
mercial growth  separate  and  apart.     All 
the  variations  blend  admirably,  however, 
and    the    whole    presents    a    captivating 
ensemble. 

The  taste  and  variety  of  Oakland's 
domestic  architecture  is  but  a  reflection 
of  the  literar}^  and  artistic  culture  of  the 
inhabitants.  A  group  of  noted  authors 
make  their  homes  in  Oakland,  or  its 
environs,  among  them  being  poets  of 
fame — Joaquin  Miller  and  George 
Sterling,  and  such  popular  story 
writers  as  Jack  London  and 
Herman  Whitaker  and  Frank 
Spearman,  besides  other  writ- 
ers of  note  and  popu- 
larity. The  artist  colony 
includes  several  com- 
posers and  painters  of 
more  than  local  reputa- 
tion. The  women's  clubs, 
the  Ebell  and  the  Home  in 
particular,  have  no  supe 
riors  and  few  equals  in  the 
world  as  centers  of  culture  and 
advancement.  The  men's  clubs 
will  rank  with  those  of  any  city.     A 


celebrated  architect  of  New  York  City 
pronounced  the  Claremont  Country  Club 
to  be  the  peer  of  anything  of  the  kind  in 
the  East;  indeed,  he  said  the  Claremont 
Club  was  in  some  respects  ahead  of  the 
fashionable  country  clubs  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 
The  Claremont  clubhouse  is  a  picturesque 
structure  overlooking  the 
city  and  harbor,  and 
bay  of 


ALL  AROUND  AND 
ABOUT  ARE  GOOD  ROADS 
AND  CHARMING  SCENES 


()  A  K  L  A  X  D     A  N  I)     R  O  U  N  D  A  BOUT 


San    Francisco.      It   is   surrounded   by   a 

noble   park   of   over   one   hundred   acres, 

and  is  within  twenty  minutes 

ride  by  trolley  of  the  busi 

ness  center  of  Oakland 

and  can  be  reached 

from  San  Francisco 
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THE  CLAREMONT  COUNTRY  CLUB   IS   EMBOWERED   IN 


by   rail   and   ferry  within   fifty   minutes. 
Until    quite    recently    parks    were    not 
apparent  as  a  public  need  because  the 
city,  apart  from  the  business  center, 
ras     somewhat    scattered,     the 
dwellings    being    set    among 
trees  and  open  stretches  of 
grass  land.     But  the  erec- 
tion of  twenty  thousand 
dwellings  in  less  than  a 
decade,    and    the    enor- 
mous expansion  of  the 
business     district,     has 
stripped  the  city  of  its 
sylvan  aspect,  and  cre- 
ated   a    need    for    parks 
and     breathing     places. 
Happily    Oakland    had    a 
prescient     and      far-sighted 
pioneer  citizen  in  Dr.  Samuel 
Merritt,     to     wliose     foresight 
and  public  spirit  the  city  owes 
the    beautiful    sheet   of    water 
which  bears  his  name.     Lake 
Merritt    is     being    made    the 

FOLIAGE  AND   BLOSSOM 
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central    feature    in    a    scheme    of    park 
improvements,  for  which  bonds  have  been 
voted  that  will  vindicate  Oakland's  claim 
to  being  the  City  Beautiful.     This  body 
of  water,  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  in 
extent,     gay     with     pleasure     craft     and 
artistic  boathouses,  encircled  by  a  broad 
boulevard,  and  surrounded  by  ter- 
raced lawns,  wooded  parks  and 
children's  playgrounds,  as  it 
will   be   when   the   projected 
scheme  of  adornment  is  carried 
out,   will    present   a    picture   of 
unrivaled  loveliness.    From  the 
hills  rising  in  the  rear  it 
will  be  a  scene  of 
delight  in  its  set- 
ting of  green  and 
white. 

Fortunately 
private  enterprise 
anticipated     public 
action  in  providing 
public      pleasure 
grounds.     That  is 
why     Oakland     is 
able     to     boast     of 
Piedmont  Park,  with 
its  art  gallery  and 
mineral     springs, 
and    Idora    Park, 


with  its  opera  house  and  variety  of  inno- 
cent devices  for  the  amusement  of  young 
and  old.  Piedmont  Park  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  spots  in  creation,  with  its  deep 
shaded  glen  and 
parterres 


LAKE    MERRITT'S   BOULEVARD— A  FAVORITE  AUTOMOBILE   DRIVEWAY 


OAKLAND     AND     ROUNDABOUT 
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of  flowers,  and  its  cosy  casino.  The 
charge  for  admission  is  merely  nomi- 
nal and  is  exacted  mainly  for  the  pro- 
tection of  visitors.  The  fine  collection 
of  paintings,  perhaps  the  largest  and 
choicest  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  open 
to  public  view  on  payment  of  a  trifling 
fee.  Eventually  this  art  collection 
will  become  iDublic  property  by  gift 
and  is  therefore  the 
nucleus  of  a  great 
museum  of  art.  The 
high  class  and  character 
of  the  amusements  jjro- 
vided  at  Idora  Park  is  a 
testimonial  to  the  moral 
tone  of  the  community. 
In  few  American  cities 
can  there  be  found  a 
pleasure  resort  conducted 
by  a  private  enterprise 
at  once  so  attractive,  so 
clean,  orderly,  and  free  from  vulgarity 
and  unpleasant  association,  an  example 
of  a  refined  popular  taste  and  the  whole- 
some atmosphere  of  the  home  holding  in 
check  all  lowering  influences. 

The  climate  of  the  Alameda  shore  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  on  earth. 
The  mercury  rarely  rises  above  ninety, 
or  falls  below  thirty,  the  mean  tempera- 


ture is  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Conse- 
quently there  is  no  languor  in  summer 
and  no  severe  cold  during  the  winter 
solstice.  Outdoor  life  is  the  rule  the 
year  around,  and  roses  bloom  from  Janu- 
ary to  December.  Alameda  is  the  great 
flower-growing  county  of  California,  a 
land  of  flowers,  and  the  gardens  of 
Oakland  are  rich  Avitli  fragrance  and  color 


A  WELL   PLANNED    HOME  OF  TRUE   CALIFORNIAN   TYPE 
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A  SHADY   AVENUE    IN    FRUITVALE.  A    RAPIDLY   GROWING    COMMUNITY 


every  month  in  the  year.  There  is  just 
^ough  salt  and  ozone  in  the  air  io  give 
zest  to  the  appetite  and  stimulus  to  the 
blood,  while  the  system  of  splendid  high- 
ways radiating  in  every  direction  makes 
riding,  driving,  and  automobiling  in  the 
environs  of  Oakland  popular  and  pecu- 
liarly fascinating. 

From  the  high  lands  upon  which  the 
residence  district  is  rapidly  moving,  the 
view  is  wonderful  for  its  beauty  and 
variety.  The  entire  water  front,  with  its 
smoking  fringe  of  factories,  its  wharves 
and  shipping,  and  the  bay  with  its  curv- 
ing shores  and  bold  headlands,  and  the 
hurrying  ferry  boats  and  the  smaller 
Avater  craft,  are  spread  to  the  view. 
Across  the  hay  is  the  Golden  Gate,  San 
Francisco,  Tamalpais,  and  the  dark 
Avooded  slopes  of  the  San  Mateo  hills. 
To  the  left  stretches  the  fertile  valley 
dotted  with  villages  and  homesteads,  and 
escarped  by  the  furrowed  heights  of  the 
Contra  Costa  hills,  a  land  of  peace  and 


plenty  and  pensive  beauty.  Closer 
beneath  the  eye  is  the  busy  heart  of 
Oakland  with  its  crowded  streets,  huge 
department  stores  and  fine  business 
blocks.  Scattered  about  are  church 
spires  and  notable  edifices,  such  as  the 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  school  buildings 
and  colleges,  and  the  public  institutions. 
There  is  the  University  one  way  and 
Mills  College  the  other,  and  hugging  the 
shoulder  of  a  hill  can  be  seen  the  white 
castellated  walls  of  the  Claremont  Hotel 
nearing  completion,  a  picturesque  cara- 
vansary for  tourists,  occupying  a  site  of 
unsurpassed  beauty.  Between  Broadway 
and  Lake  Merritt  a  swarm  of  workmen 
are  excavating  for  the  two  million  dollar 
Bankers'  Hotel,  which  is  intended  to  rival 
the  best  hotels  in  America. 

Oakland's  greatest  lack  from  a  com- 
mercial and  tourist  standpoint  has  been 
hotels — not  the  mere  ordinary  stopping 
place  affording  indifferent  fare  and  lodg- 
ing for  temporary  convenience,  but  hotels 
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of  the  modern  luxurious  type  where  every- 
thing refined  tastes  demand  can  be  sup- 
plied for  those  with  abundant  means.   The 
Claremont  and  the  Bankers'  Hotel  and  the 
Key  Route  Inn  supply  this  lack,  and  will 
place  Oakland  abreast  with  any  city  on 
the  continent  in  the  matter  of  hotel  accom- 
modations.   The  Claremont  is  essentially  a 
tourist    hotel, 
being  situ- 
ated in 
the 


suburbs  between  Oakland  and  Berkeley 
where  the  hills  undulate  preparatory  to 
spreading  into  plain.  Its  architecture  is 
suggestive  of  the  Rhine  and  its  mountain 
scenery.  It  is  surrounded  by  grounds  of 
rare  beauty,  and  its  verandas  and  terraced 
gardens  command  an  entrancing  view  of 
the  bay  and  islands  and  the  Golden  Gate. 
The  Bankers'  Hotel  will  be  a  noble  struc- 
ture near  Lake  Merritt  and  the  magnifi- 
cent boulevard  which  encircles  it.  The 
Key  Route  Inn  is  a  commodious  modern 
hotel,  situated  at  the  Oakland  terminus  of 


IN  THE  GROUNDS    OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY    OF   CALIFORNIA    ARE 

MANY  BEAUTIFUL  OAK  TREES 
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the  Key  Route,  within  easy  reach  of  the 
attractions  of  Oakland,  Berkeley  or  San 
Francisco. 

Such  is  Oakland  to-day.  Its  promise 
to-morrow  is  something  the  wayfarer 
may  read.  What  it  will  be  a  generation 
hence  will  probably  exceed  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  present  as  much  as  the  antici- 
pation of  twenty  years  ago  fell  short  of 
tlie  realization  of  to-day.  Another  great 
continental  railway  is  coming,  and  other 
railroads  will  follow.  A  magnificent 
system  of  docks  and  wharves  is  projected 
on   the    bay    front;    the    harbor    is    to    be 


deepened  and  a  multitude  of  enterprises 
are  in  inception.  The  impulse  of  an 
imperial  development  may  slacken  and 
die  away,  but  the  lessons  of  human 
experience  forbid  the  supposition.  But 
let  the  future  hold  what  it  may,  Oak- 
land is  a  city  well  worth  a  stay  in.  She  is 
a  fair  city,  an  enterprising  city,  a  prosper- 
ous city  in  which  the  tide  of  the  strong 
new  life  runs  swift.  For  pleasure  or 
business,  she  is  a  rare  place  to  abide  in, 
and  so  think  the  thousands  who  are 
coming  each  year  to  make  their  homes  in 
this  hospitable  territory. 


SHIPS    FROM    MANY    SEAS   COME   TO   OAKLAND  S    HARBOR 


.in\  Freiinicnsc©  a  Momnllhi  Aa© 


Drawings  in   Pencil  by  Vernon   Howe  Bailey 
Descriptions  by  Will  Irwin 


LOOKING   ACROSS   THE  GOLDEN   GATE  FROM    FORT   POINT. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  the  blithe,  light-hearted  city  by  the  Golden  Gate,  the  dwelling-jjlace 
of  romance  and  the  gateway  to  the  Ocean  of  Adventure,  is  in  ruins.  There  will  be  a 
new  city  in  its  place;  but  there  will  never  again  be  the  old  San  Francisco — sea-gray,  ]jictur- 
esque,  suggesting  mystery  and  adventure  in  the  vistas  of  her  hills,  in  the  |H)ckei-])ictures 
of  her  alleys.  The  greatest  disaster  that  ever  came  to  an  American  city  struck  her  below  and 
above  ground  on  the  morning  of  April  i8th.  An  earthquake  which  shook  all  the  lowlands 
and  killed  hundreds  preceded  a  lire,  perhaps  the  greatest  fire  in  history.  There  was  no  water 
to  fight  the  fire;  and  most  of  the  city  burned.  One  day,  it  was  the  gayest  city  of  the  conti- 
nent; the  next,  it  was  a  ruin. 

\'ernon  Howe  Bailey  has  been  traveling  through  the  South  and  the  West  for  Everybody's, 
continuing  his  series  "American  Cities  in  Pencil."  A  few  days  before  the  disaster  he  reached 
San  Francisco  and  made  the  series  of  illustrations  printed  in  this  issue.  Everything  which 
his  pencil  found  to  draw  is  now  destroyed,  excepting  one  ferry  building  and  the  fort  pictured 
above.  Old  Fort  Point,  crowned  by  Fort  Scott,  formed  one  side  of  the  Golden  Gate,  the 
entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 
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CITY    HALL. 

The  City  Hall  of  San  Francisco  stood  just  off  ISIarket  Street  fronting  a  plaza  which  surrounded 
the  Pioneer  Ivlonument.  It  was  ten  years  in  building  and  cost  $7,000,000.  The  surrounding  houses 
were  low  and  unsightly,  and  were  so  close  that  it  was  hard  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  structure.  Those 
interested  in  beautifying  the  city  had  considered  several  plans  for  giving  the  City  Hall  proper 
approaches.  City  Hall  went  down  in  the  earthquake,  and  the  offending  buildings  about  it  are  gone 
in  the  fire.  The  city  will  probably  be  rebuilt  on  some  definite  plan;  several  schemes  for  beautifying  it 
had  been  drawn  up  from  time  to  time.  The  streets  at  this  point  may  be  laid  out  anew  to  give  a  proper 
view  of  the  new  City  Hall.     One  of  the  schemes  is  based  on  a  division  of  Market  Street  at  this  point. 
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IMAKKET   STRF.F.T,    SHOWING    IHK   SPUKCKEI.S    nUILDIXG. 

Market  Street  was  to  San  Francisco  what  Broadway  is  to  New  York.  Owing  to  local  conditions, 
it  was  one  of  the  busiest  tlioroughfares  in  the  country.  Fifteen  years  ago  there  was  hardly  a  building 
more  than  four  stories  high  on  Market  Street;  but  in  the  last  decade  high  buildings  have  been  going 
up.  The  twenty-story  S])recke]s  or  Call  Building,  the  tallest  in  the  cilv,  rose  like  a  tower  from  its 
surroundings,  it  was  one  of  the  few  really  beautiful  sky-scrapers  in  the  country.  Every  structure 
shown  in  tliis  picture  is  gone;  the  smaller  buildings  in  the  foreground  bv  earthquake  and  dynamite, 
and  the  Call,  together  with  the  Examiner  Building  and  the  Palace  Hotel  farther  down,  by  tire. 
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CHINATOWN. 

Chinatown  was  built  tliree  stories  above  ground  and  three  below;  for  the  Chinese,  who  live  as 
closely  packed  as  they  can,  had  burrowed  like  moles.  They  had  quite  transformed  a  district  of 
old  business  blocks  with  their  own  balconies,  sheds,  gaudy  signs,  and  doorways.  The  Chinese  have 
the  art  of  common  things;  and  everj-thing  in  Chinatown  fell  into  pictures.  Every  tourist  felt  bound 
to  see  the  Quarter.  Guiding  tourists  was  an  industry  ;  but  the  guide  showed  "only  a  circus  per- 
formance. Aside  from  this  the  life  of  the  people  went' on  in  San  Francisco  as  it  goes  on  in  Canton. 
Their  highbinder  wars  kept  the  police  busy.  All  Chinatown  was  burned.  The  site  is  in  demand 
for  business  uses,  and  the  Chinese  may  be  forced  to  rebuild  elsewhere. 
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UNION   SQUARE,    ST.    FRANCIS    HOTEL,    AND   THE   DEWEV    MONUMENT. 

Until  the  last  year  or  two  "Newspaper  Comers,"  at  Market  and  Keamev  Streets,  where  stood  the 
Call,  Examiner,  and  Chronicle  buildings,  was  called  the  heart  of  the  city.  Union  Square,  two  blocks 
farther  uptown,  was  succeeding  to  the  title.  There  had  been  a  great  rise  in  real  estate  values  at  this 
point,  and  the  new  Hotel  St.  Francis  was  the  first  in  a  line  of  high  modem  buildings  which  would 
have  surrounded  it  in  time,  had  the  city  gone  its  normal  way.  The  monument  in  the  center  of  the 
square  commemorates  Dewey's  victor}- atManila  Bay.  The  Bohemian  Club  was  about  to  erect  in 
one  corner  a  monument  to  Bret  Harte.'  The  St.  Francis  stood  the  earthquake  shock,  but  the  fire  con- 
sumed the  district.     The  monument  was  shifted  from  its  base  and  tilted  at  an  angle  of  ten  degrees. 
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FROM   CALIFORNIA    STREET   HILL,    LOOKING   ACROSS   THE   BAY   TO   THE  OAKLAND   SHORE. 

San  Francisco  runs  up  and  down  over  abrupt  hills.  Some  of  them  are  so  steep  that  the  side- 
walks mount  for  blocks  by  steps,  and  grass  grows  between  the  paving  stones,  upon  which  no  wagon 
wheel  ever  turned.  The  rise  to  Nob  Hill  on  California  Street  represents  one  of  the  more  moderate 
slopes.  From  every  elevation,  as  in  this  view,  there  appear  vistas  of  the  golden,  changeable  bay. 
The  dark  tower  two  blocks  down  the  street  is  the  spire  of  old  St.  Marj^'s  Catholic  Church.  This 
was  the  down-town  boundary  of  Chinatown.  Even,'  building  which  appears  in  this  view,  save  only 
the  Ferry  Building  in  the  background,  was  destroyed  or  damaged  in  the  fire.  Below  the  hills  on  the 
farther  bay  shore  lies  Oakland,  the  City  of  Refuge  in  the  great  catastrophe. 
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ON   NOB   HILL:    STANFORD   RESIDENCE   AND   MARK  HOPKINS   SCHOOL   OF   ART. 

The  Stanford  and  Hopkins  mansions  were  on  the  shoulder  of  Nob  Hill.  Both  were  built  during 
the  wild  middle  period  when  the  Californian  bonanza  kings  were  trying  to  spend  all  their  money  at 
once,  and  both  passed  in  the  end  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  Stanford  mansion,  to  the  left,  was 
given  by  Jane  Stanford  to  Stanford  University.  It  had  been  unoccupied  since  her  death.  The  Mark 
Hopkins  mansion  rose  on  the  sky-line  of  San  Francisco  like  a  citadel.  The  widow  of  its  builder 
gave  it  to  the  University  of  California  for  an  art  school.  The  art  classes  used  the  basement  and 
stables;  |)art  of  the  upper  floors  was  given  up  to  galleries.  These  buildings,  with  other  mansions 
farther  along  the  street,  were  burned,  but  the  new  Fairmount  Hotel,  opposite,  was  comparatively 
slightly  damaged. 
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THE   PALM    GARDEN    IN  THE   PALACE   HOTEL. 


In  the  line  of  famous  hotels  around  the  world,  where  old  wanderers  met  a<^ain,  wherein  novelists 
set  tales,  and  where  "things  happened,"  the  Palace  represented  San  Francisco."  Until  the  St.  Francis 
opened,  it  was  the  chief  hotel.  Its  registers  showed  an  imposing  list  of  presidents,  princes,  statesmen, 
great  actors,  authors,  and  men  of  finance.  Half  the  gossip  of  the  parish  centered  about  this  court.  A 
king  died  there— Kalakaua  of  Hawaii.  It  was  one  of  the  biggest  hotels  in  the  world,  not  high,  but  wide. 
Until  three  or  four  years  ago  the  site  of  the  palm  garden  shown  in  the  illustration  was\a  courtyard 
paved  with  asphalt,  and  used  as  a  carriage  drive.  The  Palace  stood  through  the  earthquake 'and 
none  of  its  guests  was  hurt,  but  it  was  burned  on  the  first  morning  of  the  fire. 
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BALBOA    BUILDING,    A    STEEL   FRAME    OFFICE    STRUCTUKE,    AT    MARKET    AND    SECOND    STREETS;    OWNER,    A.    A.    MOORE; 
COST,    $300,000;    ARCHITECTS,    BLISS    AND    FAVILLE 


THE     ALASKA     COMMERCIAL     COMPANY'S     BUILDING,     NORTHEAST   CORNER   OF   CALIFORNIA   AND    SANSOME   STREETS;    WHITE 
GRANITE   BASE  AND  GRAY   TERRA   COTTA  SUPERSTRUCTURE;    COST,  ABOUT  $500,000;   ARCHITECTS,    MEYERS  AND  WARD 


THE  NEW  HOME  OF  SHERMAN,  CLAY  AND  COMPANY,  MUSIC  DEALERS,  SOUTHWEST  CORNER 
OF  KEARNY  AND  SUTTER  STREETS;  COST,  ABOUT  $J20,000;  A  STEEL  FRAME  BUILDING 
FACED  WITH  GLAZED  TERRA  COTTA ;  ARCHITECT,  L.  B.   DUTTON 
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THE    METROPOLIS    TRUST   AND   SAVINGS   BANK,    A    STEEL    FRAME    OFFICE    BUILDING, 
ON    THE    SITE   OF   THE    OLD   GRAND    HOTEL,    MARKET   AND    NEW    MONTGOMERY 

streets;  LOT  55x91  feet;  cost,  $600,000;  architect,  l.  b.  dutton 
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THE   PHELAN   BUILUI.NG,    IN    THE   HEART  OF  THE   CITY,   AT   THE     JUNCTION     OF    o'FARRELL     STREET,     GRANT    AVENUE     AND 
JiIARKET   STREET;    A   TWELVE-STORY,    STEEL   FRAME   OFFICE    STRUCTURE;    COST,    $1,500,000;    OWNER,   JAMES   D.    PHELAN 
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THE  FIKST  NATIONAL  BANK,  A  STEEL  FRAME  STRUCTURE,  WITH  STONE  FACING,  FOR  OFFICES,  BANK  AND  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
vaults;  northwest  corner  market  and  post  STREETS,  SITE  OF  THE  OLD  MASONIC  TEMPLE;  OWNERS,  THOMAS 
MAGEE  SONS  COMPANY;  COST,  OVER  $1,000,000;  ARCHITECTS,  D.  H.  BURNUAM  AND  COMPANY;  DRAWINGS  BY 
WILLIS  POLK 


TJIE   THOMAS  H.   WILLIAMS  STEEL  FRAME  OFFICE  BUILDING,    CORNER   OF   MISSION   AND   THIRD   STREETS;    LOT    55  X  77.6 

FEET;  COST  ABOUT  $250,000;  architect,  Clinton  day 
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THE    tlGHT-STORY    STEEL,    BRICK    AND    TERRA    COTTA    OFFICE    BUILDIXC    OF    THE    CHARLES    A.    SCHMITT    ESTATE,    SOUTH- 
EAST  CORNER   OF    KEaRNY   and  BUSH   STREETS;    COST,   $200,000;    ARCHITECT,    ALBERT   PISSIS 


SPANISH  MISSION  TYPE  APARTMENT  HOUSE,  ON  SACRAMENTO  STREET,  NEAR   MAPLE;  L.  T.  SMITH,  OWNER;  COST,  $27,500; 

ARCHITECTS,    STONE    AND    SMITH 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  ENCHANTED  GARDEN  DOWN  THE  PENINSULA, 

AND  THE  DEVELOPMENTS  WHICH  MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE  AS  A 

HOME  SITE  FOR  CITY  TOILERS 

Bi/  RuFus  Steele 

lihistrated  from  photographs  by  Tibbitts 


<<y  yOME  !"  said  William  C.  Ralston 
I  I  to  his  coachman,  as  he  emerged 
from  the  Bank  of  California 
and  stepped  into  the  waiting  carriage, 
thirty-five  years  ago.  And  then  the 
blooded  horses  would  dart  out  of  San- 
some  street  and  across  the  city,  and  by 
the  tiine  the  Potrero  hills  were  reached 
they  would  be  traveling  at  a  long,  even 
gallop.  Ten  miles  down  the  peninsula 
the  Jehu  leaned  far  over  to  grip  the  lines 
and  bring  his  dripping  steeds  to  halt 
before  a  stable  at  the  roadside.  Hostlers 
sprang  to  the  traces  and  released  the 
tired  team,  while  other  hostlers  led  out 
the  fresh  relay  and  swung  the  span  into 
place  on  either  side  the  pole.  Five 
minutes  had  not  elapsed  before  the  coach 


was  swinging  on  with  new  life,  lilting 
down  the  highway  first  marked  by  the 
sandals  of  the  padres,  until  the  next  relay 
station  was  reached.  On  again,  and  in 
two  hours  from  the  time  Banker  Ralston 
left  his  city  office  he  whirled  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  wonderful  old  house  at 
Belmont,  twenty-six  miles  away.  Out  of 
tlie  carriage  sprang  the  banker  and  up 
to  the  pillared  entrance,  while  the  soft 
music  that  came  through  the  open  win- 
dows told  him  that  his  guests  were  ready 
assembled  about  the  banquet  board  and 
indulging  a  flow  of  wit  as  they  awaited 
the  coming  of  the  master,  a  coming  that 
sliould  start  a  prandial  season  such  as 
would  gladden  tlie  hearts  of  kings.  And 
far     into     the     night     Ralston     and     his 
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brilliant  company  would  eat  and  drink 
and  wax  merry  in  the  mansion  that  he 
liad  built,  in  the  palace  where  after  the 
banker,  Sharon,  the  Comstocker,  was  to 
burn  the  lamps  of  gold,  where  he  was  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  a  lord  of  the 
English  court.  And  the  reign  of  the 
second  master,  old  timers  say,  was  as 
brilliant  as  that  of  the  first.  And  when 
the  life  of  Ralston  had  culminated  in  a 
tragedy  and  scandal  had  beset  the  closing 
days  of  Sharon,  the  hospitality  of  their 
house  had  set  a  glamor  about  the  groves  of 
Belmont  which  lingers  there  to  this  day. 
And  perhaps  on  the  night  that  Ralston 
v/as  regaling  his  friends,  another  party 
was  gathered  to  enjoy  the  bounty,  if  less 
quiet,  hardly  less  lavish,  of  Leland 
Stanford  at  his  home  ten  miles  below 
Belmont  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  red- 
wood tree  which  for  hundreds  of  years 
had  guarded  the  bank  of  San  Francis- 
quito  creek.  And  in  that  same  era  the 
homes  of  Felton,  of  Hopkins,  of  Hay- 
ward,  of  Eyre,  and  that  growing  outpost 
of  INIidas  at  Menlo  Park,  were  adding  to 
the  splendor  which  transformed  the 
marvelous  garden  of  the  peninsula, 
famous  now  around  the  world,  into  the 
veriest  land  of  enchantment  whose  gate 
swung  open  only  to  a 
golden  key.  Perhaps 
in  no  other  time  and  in 
no  other  community 
has  America  witnessed 
so  near  a  return  to  the 
pomp  and  magnificence 
of  Old  World  baronies. 
Here  was  all  that 
money  might  summon 
for  the  comfort  and 
luxury  of  man  in  a 
spot  where  Nature  had 
left  nothing  undone  to 
delight  him.  The 
traveler  by  the  old 
road,  his  thought  full 
of  the  stories  of  this 
region,  may  well  have 
drawn  rein  in  the  night 
to  contemplate  from 
shadowy    grove    from 
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his  saddle  the 
which  came  the 
sounds  of  music  and  life,  of  that  life 
ever  set  with  the  glamor  of  romance  and 
mystery  to  the  uninitiate.     And  it  required 


small  lengthening  of  the  imagination  to 
fancy  that  the  dusky  foreground  hid  a 
moat  and  that  those  lights  which  shot 
the  treetops  with  golden  arrows  streamed 
through  the  mullioned  windows  of  a 
feudal  keep. 

Those  times  and  those  scenes  are  gone 
with  the  chapter  of  San  Francisco  history 
to  which  they  belonged,  but  that  which 
made  them  possible  remains.  It  is  the 
peninsula  itself.  The  unique  beauty  of 
its  scenery,  the  softness  that  never  goes 
out  of  the  climate  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  were  the  setting  of  a  chivalric 
splendor  whose  passing  left  them  in  no 
whit  diminished.  A  good  share  of  the 
millions  that  were  spent  there  left  the 
landscape  more  beautiful  even  than  it 
was. 

Wealth  still  makes  its  home  on  this 
wonderful  peninsula  far  from  the  hum 
of  the  city,  but  wealth  no  longer  holds 
it  all  in  fee.  A  hundred  acres  of  meadow, 
or  a  mile  along  the  dimpling  waters  of 
the  bay,  is  no  longer  necessary  to  a 
country  seat.  Ninety-nine  acres  are 
cheerfully  spared  in  these  less  prodigal 
days.  And  they  are  spared  not  to  the 
rich  alone,  but  to  those  who  need  most 
the  joys  of  the  country.  A  third  of  a 
century  after  the 
Bonanza  kings  and 
queens  and  princes,  the 
garden  where  they 
feted  their  friends  is 
thrown  open  to  the 
homes  of  workers 
whose  only  wealth  is 
the  weekly  wage.  The 
man  who  never  has 
more  than  three  figures 
in  his  bankbook  has 
not  been  slow  to  grasp 
his  opportunity,  and 
now,  by  virtue  of 
curious  and  fortuitous 
circumstances,  he  is  to 
seize  the  opportunity 
as  he  has  not  been  able 
to  do  until  this  day.  No 
castle  will  await  his  coming  at  evening 
with  notes  from  an  orchestra,  and  no  coach 
of  a  Ralston  will  send  him  swaying  down 
the  highway  at  the  top  speed  of  a  span. 
Instead,  the  music  of  his  welcome  will  be 
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the  glad  greetings  of  his  wife  and  babes 
at  the  door  of  a  cottage,  and  he  will  be 
carried  thither,  together  with  scores  of 
his  friends  each  as  happily  possessed  as 
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from  the  beloved  country 
abridged. 

When,  a    few  weeks   hence,   trains    fly- 
down  tlie  new  Bay  Shore  cut-off  of  the 


u.vr.r.R  THE  snEi/iKKiNG  ri;pri-K  tree 


himself,  over  a  highway  of  steel  that  runs 
straight  from  his  workshop  in  the  city  to 
his  home  in  a  wood.  He  is  no  longer  a 
prisoner  within  municipal  gates  because 
of  the  time  which  it  takes  to  travel  to  and 


Southern  Pacific  Railway  in  a  straight 
line  through  the  five  great  tunnels,  you 
can  go  from  the  foot  of  Third  street  to 
Redwood  City  in  the  time  that  it  takes 
one  to  go  by  street  car   from  the   Ferry 
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to  Golden  Gate  Park.  By  the  same 
measure  of  time  spent  in  traveling,  the 
city  worker  who  lives  in  Palo  Alto,  or 
Mayfield,  will  reach  home  as  soon  as  the 
business  man  who  lives  in  Berkeley  or  the 
heart  of  Oakland.  Take  two  men  with 
offices  in  the  Flood  Building:  the  one  who 
lives   in   San   JNIateo   will  reach  his   office 


as  quickly  as  the  other  who  dwells  on 
Ashbury  Heights.  And  the  commuter 
from  the  flower  fields  of  Burlingame  will 
come  up  to  business  in  the  Crocker  Build- 
ing while  his  friend  is  walking  down 
town  from  Octavia  street.  So  much  from 
a  railway  that  runs  in  a  direct  line  with 
thirty  or  forty  trains  a  day. 


THE   POPE   HOME   UNDER  THE   LIVE  OAKS 
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The  beauty  and  charm  of  that  part  of 
the  peninsula  which  is  embraced  in  San 
Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  counties  was 
celebrated  even  in  the  earliest  days  of 
San  Francisco.  Indeed  it  was  described 
at    length    in    a    rc]iort    to    the     British 


Scnor  Don  Heamegildo  Sal  was  com- 
mander of  the  port,  and  he  received  the 
cultured  Englisli  navigator  cordially.  In 
fact  cordiality  extended  into  a  feast  and 
in  the  flow  of  wines  and  good  feeling 
Seiior  Sal  made  an  offer,  quickly  accepted 


I'.rCAi.vrn  s  lokdeking  highway  ni:\i;  mkxi.o  park 


Government  more  than  half  a  century 
before  gold  was  discovered  in  California. 
It  was  on  November  15,  1792,  that  Lieu- 
tenant George  Vancouver  in  the  British 
ship  "Discovery"  sent  a  wave  of  excite- 
ment over  the  little  Spanish  community 
of  Yerba  Buena  by  sailing  into  the  bay. 


by  Vancouver,  which  later  the  Spaniard 
regretted  exceedingly.  The  commander 
of  the  port  offered  his  English  visitor  an 
escort  of  soldiers  in  case  he  cared  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  down  the  ])eninsula  to  the 
port  of  Monterey.  Much  as  he  later 
regretted  this  rash  promise  which  would 
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give  an  inkling  of  the  country  to  covetous 
Britain,  Senor  Sal  kept  his  word,  and 
presently  \'ancouver  was  contemjilating 
the  wonderful  stretch  of  hills  and  vales 
and  meadows  from  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  San  Bruno  mountains.  He  com- 
mented on  the  park-like  country  about 
San  Mateo  and  went  on  down  the 
peninsula. 

He  stopped  to  marvel  at  the  palo 
alto,  the  stately  old  redwood  which  had 
straved    from    its     fellows    in    the    hills 


and  ill-contrived  plow  drawn  by  oxen  the 
earth  is  once  slightly  turned  over  and 
smoothed  down  by  a  harrow.  In  the 
month  of  November  or  December  the 
wheat  is  sown  in  drills,  or  broadcast  on 
the  even  surface,  and  scratched  in  with 
a  harrow.  This  is  the  whole  system  of 
their  husbandry,  which  uniformly  pro- 
duces them  in  July  or  August  an  abun- 
dant harvest.  The  wheat  returns  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  for  one,  and  maize,  pease 
and  beans  are  also  raised.  Here  had 
been  planted  peaches,  apri- 
cots, apples,  pears,  figs  and 
vines,  all  of  which,  excepting 
the  latter,  promised  to  succeed 
very  well."  Even  the  astute 
Vancouver  could  not  be 
expected  to  forsee  that  what- 
ever defect  might  be  found  in 
the  vineyard  would  be  com- 
pletely forgotten  in  the  day 
of  the  prune. 

The  visit  of  Vancouver  is 
not  the  only  event  lending 
great  historical  interest  to  the 
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and  stood  a  lone  watcher  on 
the  bank  of  San  Francisquito 
creek.  Padre  P'ont  had  seen 
this  kingly  tree  from  San 
Bruno  heights  while  the 
Declaration  of  Independence 
was  being  signed  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1776,  and  he 
described  it  as  being  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height  with  a  circumference 
of  fifteen  feet.  Its  topmost 
boughs  now  look  down  upon 
the  orchards  at  its  base  from 
a  height  of  over  two  hundred 
feet,  while  its  girth  has 
expanded  to  thirty.  Vancouver  made 
some  notes  about  the  tree  and  rode  en 
into  Llamura  de  los  Robles,  or  plain  of 
the  oaks,  which  is  to-day  the  Santa  Clara 
valley.  At  Mission  Santa  Clara  he  rested 
from  the  chafing  of  the  unaccustomed 
saddle  and  was  entertained  by  the  padres, 
he  found  "an  extensive  fertile  plain,  the 
soil  of  which  is  a  rich,  black  productive 
mould,  superior  to  any  I  had  before  seen 
in  America.     By  the  help  of  a  very  mean 
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peninsula.  It  was  from  the  peninsula, 
from  the  present  site  of  the  pretty 
little  group  of  homes  at  the  station  called 
San  Carlos,  that  San  Francisco  bay  was 
discovered  in  1769  by  Portola.  Bartolome 
Ferrelo,  commanding  the  "La  Victoria," 
and  Juan  Rodrigues  Cabrillo,  in  the  "San 
Salvador,"  out  on  a  discovering  voyage 
along  the  coast  of  New  Sj^ain,  cast 
anchor  in  the  shelter  of  the  Southeast 
Farallone  Island  on  November  I6,  1542, 
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and  were  the  first  Europeans  to  cast  eyes 
iijjon  the  hills  where  now  sits  San  Fran- 
cisco. But  they  failed  to  note  that  niclie 
that  marks  the  Golden  Gate  and  they 
sailed  away  witliout  knowing  that  they 
had  been  within  thirty  miles  of  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  land-locked  harbors 
in  the  world,  now  San  Francisco  bay.  In 
May,  1602,  General  Sebastian  Vizcaino 
left  Navidad,  Mexico,  to  explore  the 
northwest  coast,  and  he  found  Monterey 
bay  and  so  reported  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
In  17()9  the  Spanish  governor  of  Lower 
California,  Don  Gaspar  de  Partola, 
organized  a  land  expe- 
dition to  proceed  to 
San  Diego  and  thence 
on  to  Monterey  bay, 
being  guided  by  the 
report  of  Vizcaino.  A 
sea  expedition  having 
the  same  destination, 
composed  of  the  ships 
San  Carlos  and  San 
Antonio,  set  out  at  the 
same  time.  Governor 
Portola  reached  San 
Diego  after  a  hard 
journey.  He  reorgan- 
ized his  company  there 
and  set  out  on  June  I6, 
1769,  accompanied  by 
Don  Pedro  Fages,  Don 
Miguel  Costanso, 
Fathers  Juan  Crespi 
and  Francisco  Gomez 
and  a  large  party.  In 
attempting  to  follow 
the  inaccurate  report 
of  Vizcaino  concerning 
the  location  of  Monterey  bay,  they 
lost  their  way  and  wandered  too  far 
northward,  coming  up  the  peninsula  and 
at  length,  from  their  camp  where  San 
Carlos  stands  to-day,  they  looked  upon  the 
waters  of  the  southern  end  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  late  in  November,  1769-  Their 
provisions  being  all  but  exhausted,  and 
their  scouts  reporting  mountains  ahead 
that  ran  down  to  the  shore  and  the  Indians 
opposed  to  their  farther  progress,  Portola 
and  his  party  turned  back  and  eventually 
reached  Monterey  bay.  In  the  records 
kept  by  the  scribes  of  Portola's  party  is 
found  the  account  of  the  discovery  of  San 
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Francisco  bay,  though  the  finding  of  the 
Golden  (iate  was  reserved  for  explorers 
who  came  afterward. 

History  has  it  that  the  first  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  desert  Verba  Buena  for  the 
joys  of  a  home  "down  the  peninsula"  was 
William  Smith,  who,  with  his  Spanish 
wife,  established  his  domicile,  about  1833, 
near  the  present  site  of  Woodside,  not 
far  from  the  handsome  seat  of  the 
Josselyn  family.  The  town  of  San 
Mateo  began  in  1871,  when  John  B. 
Cooper  threw  up  a  brush  arbor  to  serve 
as  an  abode  until  he  could  gather  the 
materials  for  a  more 
pretentious  dwelling. 
When  Mr.  Ralston 
took  up  his  residence 
in  the  palatial  home  at 
Belmont,  more  than  a 
decade  later,  those 
lavish  entertainments 
began  wliich  were  to 
attract  other  favored 
children  of  fortune  into 
his  marvelous  "  park." 
California  has  known 
no  more  imposing  hos- 
pitality than  Ralston's, 
and  yet  the  house  he 
built  may  be  said  to 
have  reached  the  acme 
of  its  social  splendor 
after  the  financier's 
tragic  death  and  when 
Sharon  had  become  its 
master.  It  was  in 
Sharon's  day  that  Gen- 
eral Grant,  fresh  from 
China  and  Li  Hung 
Chang,  and  on  the  last  quarter  of  his 
famous  trip  around  the  world,  was  enter- 
tained there.  Flora  Sharon  was  hostess, 
and  she  and  her  father  thought  the 
expenditure  of  forty  tliousand  dollars  no 
undue  extravagance  in  making  reddy 
for  their  honored  guest  and  the  elite  of 
San  Francisco  society,  who  came  by 
special  train  to  the  station  and  thence  in 
an  endless  procession  of  carriages,  to  do 
him  honor.  Even  the  "mile  of  green- 
houses" was  brilliantly  illuminated  on 
tliat  night.  The  gowns  represented  a 
fortune:  the  collation  became  the  highest 
standard  of  the  times.     While  the  more 
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mature  hung  about  the  former  President 
and  hero  of  the  late  Civil  war,  the 
younger  guests  danced  merrily  in  the 
spacious  rooms.  General  Grant  led  the 
grand  march  with  Flora  Sharon  on  his 
arm.  With  the  great  house  overflowing 
v.'ith  the  multitude  of  guests  and  the 
young  hostess  in  such  wide  demand,  it 
ma}^  be  forgiven  her  if  she  did  not  chance 
to  appear  in  time  to  stop  a  game  of  ten 
]nns*  at  which  certain  convivial  young 
men  amused  themselves  upon  the  lawn. 
Every  time  a  pin  was  bowled  over  it 
exploded  with  a  refreshing  noise,  and  a 
shower  of  moisture  sparkled  in  the  light 
before  it  fell  into  the  grass.  For  the 
)uns  at  which  they  bowled  were  bottles  of 
champagne. 

Many    survivors    of   that    day    in    city 
and  peninsula  society  love  vet  to  tell  of 


the  splendor  of  Fred  Sharon's  birthday 
party,  and  of  the  surpassing  festival 
when,  in  the  same  house,  Flora  Sharon 
became  the  bride  of  Sir  Thomas  Hes- 
keth. 

Easily  might  pages  be  filled  with 
stories  of  the  social  doings  of  the  late 
'GOs  and  '70s  in  the  homes  beyond  the 
San  Bruno  hills,  but  this  is  a  story  of 
to-day  and  to-morrow  rather  than  of 
yesterday.  From  Millbrae  to  ISIayfleld — 
that  is  a  span  of  eighteen  miles — the 
region  is  so  set  with  manorial  homes  that 
one  might  best  absorb  their  beauty  if 
traveling  afoot  with  a  full  week  in  whicli 
to  complete  his  journey.  Mostly  the 
architect  lingered  until  he  was  in  tune 
with  the  surroundings  before  he  planned 
the  house.  Occasionally  one  finds  an 
architectural    classic    which    makes    him 
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tarry  to  feast  his  eyes :  that  is  where  the 
architect  realized  the  inspiration  which 
came  to  liim  from  the  fi;roves  and  the 
p;round  and  the  air.  California  has  no 
fairer  examples  of  landscape  gardening 
than  some  of  these.  Here  the  artist  of 
the  out-of-doors  has  wrought  master- 
pieces of  color  with  every  rare  flower 
ready  to  lend  him  the  perfection  of  its 
distinctive  shade.  The  writer  might 
attempt  a  detailed  description  of  some  of 
these  homes,  but  with  a  more  kindly 
feeling  for  his  patient  reader  rather  let 
him  suggest  a  list  to  serve  as  a  partial 
guide  for  an  excursion. 

Go  to  Millbrae  to  see  tlie  home  of  D. 
O.  INIills;  and  then  on  to  Burlingame  to 
see  the  homes  of  Pope,  of  Tobin,  of  Caro- 
lan,  of  Hopkins,  of  Crocker,  of  Poniatow- 


ski,  of  Williams,  of  Rideout,  of  Rcdington. 
See  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  as 
famous  in  England  as  in  America,  among 
its  trees  and  flowers.  Play  polo  on  one 
of  those  remarkable  California  ponies 
with  Clark  on  the  Hobart  field,  or  The 
Crossways  with  Carolan.  Then  on  to 
San  Mateo  to  study  the  home-building 
of  Howard,  of  Parrott,  of  Bowie,  of 
Hayward,  of  de  Guigne,  of  Payson,  of 
Hayne,  of  Kohl,  of  Lawrence,  of  Byrnes 
and  Maynard.  At  Belmont  go  to  Hoitt's 
school  and  you  will  behold  the  home  of 
Ralston  and  Sharon:  in  the  home  of 
Brittain  you  shall  see  how  the  eccentric 
in  architecture  may  yet  preserve  a  har- 
mony. At  Redwood  City  the  old  Hawes 
mansion  is  but  one  of  many  well  worth 
your  while.     If  Menlo  stands  for  money, 
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Menlo  Park  homes — the  homes 
of  Flood,  of  Coryell,  of  Eyre, 
of  Atherton,  of  Macondray,  of 
Felton,  of  Doyle,  of  Selby — 
express  the  most  that  money 
buys  in  spacious  places  of 
abode  where  comfort  and 
elegance  are  crowned  with  all 
the  beauty  that  art  has  been 
able  to  add  to  nature.  Drive 
through  the  grounds  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity at  Palo  Alto  and  turn 
out  the  lane  to  the  quiet  old 
Stanford  mansion  in  the  trees. 
It  is  a  charming  place  to  rest, 
indoors  or  out,  while  you  medi- 
tate upon  the  virtues  of  giving 
a  kingly  fortune  for  the  education  of  other 
people's  sons  and  daughters  who  die  not 
in  their  early  youth.  And  when  you  are 
rested,  go  over  to  the  stock  farm  where 
the  paddocks  and  the  great  stables  are 
empty  now  save  for  the  thoroughbred 
pensioners  who  never  again  shall  hear 
the  tap  of  a  circuit  bell,  and  let  some 
gray  keeper  who  refuses  to  forsake  the 
place  tell  you  of  Suiiol  and  Orion  and 
Palo  Alto  and  the  other  great  horses  who 
went  forth  from  these  stables  to  win  and 
hold  the  light  harness  records  of  the 
world. 

Go  visit  these  places  for  yourself  and 
when  you  have  reveled  in  the  natural 
beauty  of  "down  the  peninsula,"  when 
you  have  felt  your  heart  stirring  at  the 
thought  of  what  home  life  might  be  in 
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such  homes,  when  you  have  loitered 
through  lanes  and  paths  and  avenues 
that  have  no  equal  anywhere — then, 
doubtless,  you  shall  understand  how  the 
march  of  progress  which  brings  these 
communities,  with  their  thousands  of 
untenanted  acres,  within  reach  of  the 
workers  of  a  great  city  is  more  than  a 
commercial  consideration. 

The  coast  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
in  going  from  Third  and  Townsend 
streets  to  San  Bruno  has  made  a  great 
curve  to  the  westward  in  circling  the  low 
mountains  extending  almost  across  the 
peninsula.  New  electric  lines  will  help 
the  development.  The  Bay  Shore  cut-off 
is  a  direct  flight  to  San  Bruno  along  the 
shore  of  the  bay,  made  possible  by  the 
building  of  five  great  tunnels  under  these 
mountains.  Several  miles  is 
cut  off  the  distance  and  seven- 
teen minutes  is  saved  in  the 
schedule.  These  seventeen 
minutes  saved — which  will  be 
extended  into  several  more 
minutes  saved — make  possible 
the  inauguration  of  a  train 
system  which  will  make  city 
suburbs  of  every  town  and 
colony  as  far  south  as  INIay- 
field,  and  Mayfield  is  thirty- 
five  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
Several  fast  suburban  trains 
will  pass  each  way  over  the 
line  every  hour.  In  the  morn- 
ing, doubtless,  trains  will  run 
up   from    Palo   Alto   and   run 
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back  again  in  the  evening  with  no  stop 
at  way  stations.  Thus  the  commuter 
who  loves  to  dwell  in  the  classic  atmos- 
phere of  Stanford  University  will  be  no 
more  than  forty  minutes  in  traveling  to 
and  from  the  city.  That  brings  Palo 
x\lto  as  close  to  San  Francisco  as  Park 
street,  Alameda,  though  the  geography 
says  distance  is  more  than  twice  as  great. 
^ATiat  a  dreadful  smash  the  geography  is 
getting  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  with 
the  opening  of  the  Bay  Shore  cut-off 
trains  will  run  to  Mayfield  in  forty 
minutes,  to  Redwood  City  in  thirty-five, 
to  San  Mateo  in  twenty-three  and  to 
Burlingame  in  seventeen.  The  man  in 
business  on  Sansome  street  who  grudges 
the  half  hour  he  must  spend  on  the  street 
car  in  reaching  his  home  on  Central 
avenue  may  see  his  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  closer  to  his 
office  by  moving  to  Burlin- 
game! 

Burlingame,  with  the  El 
Cerrito  and  Homestead  addi- 
tions, has  a  population 
exceeding  five  thousand.  They 
average  a  new  home  a  day 
down  there,  and  men  in  uni- 
form now  deliver  the  mail. 
The  coastal  hills  are  an 
effective  shelter  from  wind 
and  fog.  The  bay  shore  is 
attractive.  The  water  invites 
to  a  swim,  and  the  temperature 
of  it  is  about  seventy  degrees 
the  year  around.      If  Burlin- 


game lias  blue-blooded  society, 
Burlingame  also  has  an 
industry  of  wliich  it  is  very 
proud.  It  is  an  industry  such 
as  might  be  expected  in  these 
surroundings.  Burlingame 
grows  flowers  for  the  shops  of 
.San  Francisco.  The  green- 
houses stretch  for  miles,  and 
l)etween  them  wliole  fields  are 
in  brilliant  bloom.  Sucli  roses 
and  such  carnations,  says 
Burlingame,  are  grown 
nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

A  magnificent  driveway, 
lined  with  mansions  and 
estates,  with  everywhere 
flowers  and  shrubbery  and 
palms  and  lawns  like  meadows,  lead  on  to 
San  Mateo.  This  pretty  town,  which  is 
modern  in  every  respect,  is  the  home  of 
schools,  academic,  military  and  theolog- 
ical. To  the  $10,000  donated  by  Carnegie, 
the  residents  added  another  $.5,000  for  the 
erection  of  their  handsome  library,  which 
contains  over  eight  thousand  volumes. 

Both  Burlingame  and  San  Mateo  lie 
in  an  extensive  valley  known  as  the 
Canada  Raymundo.  To  the  westward  in 
a  crescent  are  the  foothills  and  beyond 
these  the  San  Moreno  mountains,  whose 
highest  peak  reaches  an  altitude  of  two 
thousand,  five  hundred  feet.  Long  ago 
the  oak  forests  were  supplemented  by 
groves  of  eucalyptus,  planted  at  gaps 
where  the  winds  might  enter,  and  these 
groves  develop  into  substantial  barriers. 
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THE  SHADING   ARMS  OF   BLACK   OAKS 


"About  noon,"  saj'S  Vancouver  in  the 
report  which  he  made  to  his  government, 
"having  advanced  twent3'-tliree  miles  (it 
was  really  twenty-six  miles)  we  arrived 
at  a  very  jileasant  and  enchanting  lawn, 
situated  amidst  a  grove  of  trees  at  the 
foot  of  a  small  hill,  by  which  flowed  a 
very  fine  stream  of  excellent  water.  This 
delightful  pasture  is  nearly  enclosed  on 
every  side." 

This  spot  was  on  San  ^lateo  creek  at 
the  edge  of  the  beautiful  home  property 
of  Henry  P.  Bowie. 

"It  required  some  resolution  to  quit  so 
lovely  a  scene,"  continues  Vancouver, 
"the  beauty  of  which  was  greatly  height- 
ened by  the  serenity  of  the  weather.  We 
had  not  proceeded  far  from  this  delight- 
ful spot  when  we  entered  a  country  I 
little  expected  to  find  in  these  regions. 
For  about  twenty  miles  it  could  only  be 
compared  to  a  park  which  had  originally 
been  planted  with  the  true  old  English 
oak;  the  underbrush,  which  had  attained 


its  early  growth, 
had  the  appear- 
ance of  having 
been  cleared 
away,  and  had 
left  the  stately 
lords  of  the  for- 
est in  complete 
possession  of 
the  soil,  which 
was  covered 
with  luxuriant 
iierbage,  beauti- 
fully diversified 
with  pleasing 
eminences  and 
valleys,  with  a  range  of  lofty,  rugged 
mountains  that  bounded  the  prospect  and 
required  only  to  be  adorned  with  the  neat 
habitations  of  an  industrious  people  to 
produce  a  scene  not  inferior  to  the  most 
studied  effects  of  taste  in  the  disposal  of 
grounds,  especially  when  seen  from  the 
port  or  its  confines,  the  waters  of  which 
extended  some  distance  b}^  the  side  of  tiiis 
countr3^" 

This  "park"  became  the  noted  Las 
Pulgas  rancho  of  Governor  Jose  Arguello 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  it  lies  Belmont  and  the  house 
that  Ralston  built  which  later  became  the 
home  of  Sharon. 

Redwood  City,  which  place  the 
Spanish  called  the  Embarcadero  because 
it  was  the  head  of  their  southern 
navigation  of  the  bay,  is  a  flourishing 
place  of  homes  and  business.  Its 
main  business  street  is  an  avenue. 
Redwood  is  the  county  seat  of  San 
Mateo  county. 
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Palo  Alto  is  a  little  city  of  seven  thou- 
sand home-builders  located  midway 
between  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  and 
the  bay.  Its  climate  is  equable  and 
pleasant  in  January  or  in  July.  People 
have  come  from  all  over  America  to 
make  their  homes  here  while  their  chil- 
dren attend  the  preparatory  schools  and 


then  enter  Stanford  University.  By  a 
provision  in  the  land  deeds  and  by  local 
ordinance  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
is  forbidden. 

Mayfield,  which  has  spent  a  fortune  on 
public  improvements  in  the  past  two 
years,  is  a  town  of  three  thousand  inhabi- 
tants a  mile  from  Palo  Alto.     Like  Palo 
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Alto,  it  has  no  saloons.  Its  oak  groves 
are  interspersed  with  oreliards  of  jjeach, 
a))ricot,  jirune,  a])ple  and  fig  trees. 

Not  tar  from  Mayfiehl,  on  the  railroad, 
is  the  new  town  of  Leland,  whieli  promises 
rapid  and  substantial  development. 
Beyond  lie  INIountain  View  and  Santa 
Clara  before  the  beautiful  city  of  San 
Jose  is  reached.  This  metropolis  of  the 
orcliard  districts  combines  great  business 
acti\ity  with  a  home  development  tliat  is 
charming  and  extensive.  Trees,  flowers 
and  a  variety  of  ornamental  plants  do 
their  prettiest  for  San  Jose.  Tourists 
from  all  over  tlie  world  love  to  loiter  in 
the  avenues  along  which  the  homes  reach 
for  miles.  The  city  has  acquired  every 
modern  improvement  and  convenience 
without  sacrificing  any  of  the  loveliness 
which  Nature  and  the  landscape  gardener 
have  brought  to  it.  The  growing  output 
of  its  prune  and  other  orchards  and  the 
steady  influx  of  home-builders  from  the 
Atlantic  states  and  the  Middle  West, 
assure  the  unretarded  expansion  of  this 
imposing  city. 


Westward  from  San  Jose,  in  the  pictur- 
esque foothills  which  bound  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  is  Los  (iatos,  on  the  Oakland 
and  Santa  Cruz  narrow  gauge  railroad. 
The  climate  and  scenery  of  Los  Gatos 
are  such  that  the  town  ranks  almost  as  a 
resort.  Shaded  roads  lead  out  to  delight- 
ful country  liomes.  ^Lany  of  these  have 
been  built  by  San  Francisco  jjcople  who 
make  the  summer  season  gay  with  house 
parties  of  their  city  friends. 

Perhaps  the  best  feature  of  the  country 
down  the  ijcninsula  to  the  city-dwelkr 
who  would  listen  to  his  heart  and  the 
rumble  of  the  new  railroad  and  seek  a 
home  in  the  enchanted  garden  is  the  fact 
that  lie  has  so  nuieh  from  which  to  choose. 
He  is  unfortunate,  indeed,  who  can  not 
find  that  particular  spot  which  he  craves, 
and  not  good  at  hunting  things  is  he 
who  can  not  find  that  which  will  fit  liis 
purse.  The  climate  of  the  whole  region 
is  best  described  as  delightful,  and  yet 
there  is  diversity.  The  first  inhabitants 
of  whom  there  is  record  were  the  Olhone 
Indians  and  the  marks  of  their  various 
habitations  show  that  they 
found  the  whole  land  good. 
Perhaps  the  Olhone  philoso])hy 
enabled  them  to  travel  back 
to  cause  from  its  visible 
effect.  At  least,  they  were 
worshipers  of  the  sun.  And 
their  god  was  always  in 
sight.  One  who  dwells  in 
that  vast  "park"  of  which 
Vancouver     wrote     so     lone: 
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ago,   contemplating   that    glory    Avhich    is       the  untaught  native  and  justify  Iiini  in  the 
of    the    sunshine,    might    readily    forgive       oblation  wliich  he  made. 


MAGIC 

By    Herbert    Bashford 

The  giant  redwoods  looming  column-wise 
Show  dark  green  boughs  against  day's  azure  skies ; 
Night's  stars  flame  out  and  lo,  the  branches  hold 
A  million  glowing  petals,  white  and  gold  ! 


Saii'S»aiiei»eo 


Drawings  by  R.  F.  Thomson 


THE  cobbled  street  was  so  steep  that 
no  horse  ever  clattered  up  it  and 
only  the  death  rattle  in  the  cable 
slot  proclaimed  that  a  city's  heart  was 
nearby.  Except  for  this  background  of 
noise  the  street  was  strangely  quiet  and 
when  the  stillness  was  broken  by  a  wild 
uproar  on  a  certain  sunshiny  April  morn- 
ing, a  dozen  faces  were  pressed  against 
the  window  panes  of  the  red  brick  house 
while  twenty-four  narrow,  scant-lidded 
eyes  peered  through  iron  bars,  which 
had  been  designed  to  keep  the  world  out 
rather  than  to  cloister  Chinese  loveliness 
within.  Among  the  faces  was  one  with 
round  gray  eyes,  a  direct  glance,  and 
ample  eyelids — the  face  of  the  firm 
young  superintendent  of  the  Mission — 
the  Scotswoman,  Donaldine  Cameron. 

In  the  street  below  was  a  wild  tumult — 
a  babel  of  voices,  the  hoarse  talk  of  men, 
the  shrill  tones  of  women,  and,  above 
them  all,  one  strident  note  which  cut  the 
din.  Presently,  the  bell  at  the  front 
door  of  the  Mission  sent  its  jangling 
summons  through  the  long  hallways  and 
Miss  Cameron  herself  went  down  to 
investigate  this  mob  before  her  doorway. 

The  open  door  framed  a  strange  scene. 
Against  a  motley  background  of  the  city's 
riff-raff,  the  dark  blue  helmets  of  three 
policemen  were  silhouetted  and,  on  the 
steps,  a  figure  of  fur}',  was  the  girl  who 
had  rung  the  doorbell — so  strange  a 
figure  that  even  those  who  thought  they 
knew  the  depths  of  Chinatown  stared. 
"Is  this  a  Chinese  woman  or  a  strapping 
boy  masquerading  in  feminine  dress.''" 
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was  Miss  Cameron's  first  thought. 
Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  Chinese 
women  are  small  and  demure,  with  flat, 
dishlike,  empty  faces — barren  of  lines 
that  tell  of  feeling — and  what  little 
expression  the  high  tides  of  the  )'ears 
have  left  is  carefully  obliterated  by 
shaving  the  eyebrows  and  replacing  them 
with  little,  silly,  thin,  black  lines,  pen- 
ciled high  on  the  forehead  and  giving 
the  childish  countenance  an  expression 
of  perpetual  astonishment  at  life.  A 
liberal  use  of  cosmetics  adds  to  the  arti- 
ficiality of  a  visage  that  is  sometimes 
pretty  but  is  usually  as  expressionless  as 
a  bit  of  embroidery.  This  girl,  however, 
was  different.  Tall  as  a  man,  broad- 
shouldered,  with  long  arms  waving  above 
the  crowd  and  strong  yellow  fingers  which 
she  snapped  in  the  faces  of  the  aston- 
ished blue-coats;  with  black,  flashing 
eyes,  a  dramatic  manner  and  a  powerful 
voice  jabbering  her  native  tongue,  it  was 
small  wonder  that  Miss  Cameron  was 
aghast  at  this  intruder  who,  as  yet,  had 
not  noted  that  the  door  had  been  opened 
to  her  imperious  summons.  She  seemed 
to  be  about  nineteen  and  she  was  dressed 
in  a  black  velvet  blouse — the  first  Miss 
Cameron  had  ever  seen  on  a  Chinese 
woman.  Instead  of  wearing  her  hair  in 
lacquered  bands,  decorated  with  little 
bird-cages  of  flowers  and  beads  and  gold, 
this  young  fury  wore  her  unusually 
abundant  tresses  in  a  long  braid  and 
either  its  own  weight  or  the  fingers  of 
her  assailants  had  disarranged  the  plait 
until   the   strands   hung   in   inky    masses 
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about  her  face  and  shoulders.  She 
needed  only  the  cross  and  coat  of  mail 
to  look  a  Joan  of  Arc. 

At  this  moment  the  girl  turned  and 
saw  Miss  Cameron,  the  interpreter  beside 
her,  standing  in  the  hospitably  opened 
door. 

"I  have  come  to  live  with  you," 
she  announced  dramatically,  and  strode 
within  the  doorway. 

The  astonished  interpreter  followed 
the  visitor  to  the  sitting  room  while  Miss 
Cameron  remained  to  ask  questions. 

"You'll  have  a  sweet  time  with  her," 
said  one  policeman,  mopping  his  red  and 
streaming  face.  "She  rows  it  with  every- 
body. She's  from  the  'City  of  Peking' 
and  she's  quarreled  with  every  woman 
in  the  house  and  there  must  be  a  hundred 
of  'em.  She's  been  carrying  a  revolver 
lately  and  intimidating  everybody,  but 
her  owner  got  it  away  from  her.  Every- 
body's afraid  of  her — I  think  she's 
crazy,  myself." 

"But  what  is  she  doing  here?"  inquired 
Miss  Cameron. 

"Well,"  said  one  of  the  other  men, 
"she  got  an  idea  yesterday  that  her  owner 
was  holding  her  up  for  more  money  than 
he  had  a  right  to  and  so  she  told  him 
that  she  was  coming  to  the  Mission.  He 
tried  to  frighten  her  away  but  the  truth 
was,  he  was  scared  stiff  and  she  knew  it. 
She's  always  had  her  own  way  because 
nobody  dared  to  fight  her.  She'll  boss 
the  whole  Mission  if  she  stays." 

"She  won't  stay,"  said  the  third  man. 

"O,  I  don't  know,"  put  in  the  second 
speaker.  "Jean  Ho's  a  queer  'un — not  a 
bit  like  the  rest  of  'em.  They're  mostly 
cows — the  China  women — about  as  much 
sense  as  a  hen.  But  she's  different. 
Only  I'm  sorry  for  you.  Miss  Cameron. 
If  she  gives  3'ou  any  trouble,  just  tele- 
phone and  we'll  run  her  in." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Miss 
Cameron,  "I'll  see  what  we  can  do  for 
her." 

"You  should  have  seen  the  street  in 
front  of  the  'City  of  Peking'  when  she 
came  out,"  laughed  the  first  man,  who 
had  recovered  his  breath.  "She  had  just 
had  a  worse  row  than  usual  with  old  Ah 
Lee  who  owns  her.  She  had  bloodied  his 
nose  and  was   running  down  the   street, 


blowing  her  police  whistle  like  mad.  Old 
Ah  Lee  ran  after  her,  holding  onto  his 
nose  and  bellowing  like  a  bull.  It  was 
her  whistle  got  this  crowd  together," 
waving  his  hand  at  the  opium  smokers 
and  scourings  of  Chinatown  who  almost 
filled  the  narrow  street.  "She  was  shak- 
ing her  fist  at  them  when  we  came  up  and 
then  she  sailed  into  us  for  being  so  slow. 
She  said  she  wanted  to  come  here,  so  we 
kept  back  the  crowd  and  steered  her 
along  up.  And  here  we  are — wish  you 
joy  of  her,"  this  with  a  grin. 

Miss  Cameron  smiled.  "Well,  I'll  let 
you  know  how  I  get  on  with  her,  Mr. 
O'Day.  Thank  you  again,"  and  Miss 
Cameron  stepped  back  into  the  cool  green 
hallway  where  the  strung  bamboo  curtains 
clicked  softly  in  the  wind,  as  the  heavy 
oak  door  closed  behind  the  Mistress  of 
the  Mission. 

Jean  Ho  was  in  the  little  reception 
room  with  the  interpreter,  her  face  dark 
as  a  thunder  cloud,  her  hair  still  in  great 
disorder  and  her  black  velvet  sahm 
adding  to  the  concentrated  tragedy  of 
her  appearance. 

"How  do  you  do,  Jean  Ho?"  said  Miss 
Cameron,  taking  the  firm,  well-muscled, 
yellow  hand.  "You  are  welcome  to  stay 
here  as  long  as  you  please." 

Jean  Ho  frowned  darkly.  She  did  not 
understand  the  words  and  she  would  not 
permit  the  kindliness  of  the  tone  to  pene- 
trate a  heart  which  had  every  reason  to 
be  suspicious. 

"Take  her  upstairs,"  said  Miss  Came- 
ron to  the  interpreter.  "Give  her  the 
east  room  by  herself,  for  the  present; 
tell  her  to  comb  her  hair  and  to  take  a 
bath ;  and  then  give  her  something  to  eat." 
Suey  Leen,  her  eyes  wide  with  surprise, 
said  "Yes  ma'am,"  meekly,  and  left  the 
room,  followed  by  Jean  Ho.  The  well- 
trained  interpreter  could  not  conceal  her 
surprise  at  the  bold  and  theatrical  man- 
ner in  which  Jean  Ho  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke.  To  fly  by  night  was  one  thing — to 
blow  a  police  whistle  and  come  escorted 
by  a  throng  of  white  men  and  policemen 
was  quite  another. 

Jean  Ho,  washed  and  combed,  was  a 
much  more  civilized  being  in  appearance. 
She  was  not  pretty  but  she  had  beautiful 
hair  and  a  second  view  showed  that  the 
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With  long  arms  zi.'aving  aboze  the  crowd 


strong  hands  were  unusually  small  for 
so  tall  a  woman  and  that  the  feet,  in  their 
black  slippers,  were  daintiness  itself. 
The  carriage  of  the  head  was  as  fine  as 
it  was  unique — the  head  was  always 
thrown  proudly  back,  the  eyes  flashing  at 


the  slightest  opposition.  Miss  Cameron 
never  learned  the  storj-  of  Jean  Ho's 
birth  and  ancestry — Jean  Ho  professed 
not  to  know — but  if  race  was  ever  shown 
in  face  and  figure  it  was  exhibited  in  the 
masterfulness  of  Jean  Ho. 
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The  new  girl  lorded  it  over  the  others 
just  as  Mr.  O'Day  had  said  she  would. 
All  the  teachers  were  afraid  of  her — so 
were  the  girls.  At  first  the  newcomer 
sullenly  refused  to  attend  the  Mission 
classes;  a  week  later,  when  she  had  dis- 
covered their  purpose,  she  conceived  a 
passion  for  learning.  Not  only  did  she 
determine  to  attend  the  classes  herself, 
but  she  decided  that  all  the  other  girls 
should  go,  too,  and  one  or  two  of  them, 
who  had  coined  excuses  to  escape  the 
drudgery  of  spelling  and  arithmetic  were 
soundly  trounced  by  Jean  Ho.  From 
the  dormitory  where  the  truants  were 
idling  came  cries  of  distress  and  Miss 
Cameron  rushed  up  three  flights  of  stairs 
to  find  her  self-appointed  sergeant-at- 
arms  dragging  the  unwilling  learners  to 
the  school-room,  and,  by  way  of  quicken- 
ing their  lagging  steps,  pulling  out  a  few 
locks  of  hair  as  they  scuttled  away  from 
her. 

But  there  was  one  teacher  beloved  by 
Jean  Ho.  She  was  a  beautiful,  fragile, 
blonde  girl,  with  indomitable  spirit  in  a 
delicate  sheath.  She  sang  beautifully 
and  Jean  Ho,  the  long-armed,  the  som- 
brely dressed,  never  tired  of  hanging 
over  the  piano  like  a  lover  when  Miss 
Evelyn  sang.  When  Jean  Ho  had  had  a 
physical  argument  with  her  room-mate 
in  which  the  other  girl  never  failed  to  get 
the  worst  of  it,  it  was  only  Miss  Evelyn 
who  could  separate  them  and  make  Jean 
Ho  say  she  was  sorry.  Gradually  the 
fisticuffs  grew  less  frequent  and  Jean 
Ho  settled  down — still  the  Hotspur  of 
the  Mission — but  no  longer  a  breaker  of 
rules  and  a  flaunter  at  discipline. 

She  could  never,  however,  be  cast  in  the 
mold  of  the  other  girls.  The  Mission 
was  not  rich  and  it  was  one  of  the  thorns 
in  Miss  Cameron's  side  that  each  week 
she  was  obliged  to  appoint  one  girl  to 
serve  as  chief  cook  and  two  others  to  act 
as  dishwashers  and  general  assistants. 
How  they  despised  the  work !  Many  of 
them  had  been  slaves,  bred  in  idleness, 
prettily  clothed,  daintily  fed,  with  hair- 
dressers and  manicures  to  save  them  all 
physical  exertion.  They  hated  to  dip 
their  beautiful  hands  into  greasy  water 
and  they  enjoyed  cooking  over  a  hot  stove 
— cooking  for   forty  or  fifty  persons  at 


that — about  as  much  as  American  women 
enjoy  the  same  becoming  pastime.  Miss 
Cameron  felt  that  the  kitchen  work  kept 
more  girls  from  the  Home  than  the  fear 
of  Christianity  and  she  knew  that  the 
love  of  holiness  must  be  very  strong  in 
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heathen  hearts  to  overcome  the  dislike  of 
this  dirty  and  unaccustomed  work.  But 
Jean  Ho  was  true  to  her  course  in  life. 
She  had  set  sail  in  a  contrary  breeze. 

Miss  Cameron  had  had  Jean  Ho  in  the 
Mission  almost  three  months  before  she 
ventured  to  give  her  her  turn  at  fagging. 
Then  one  morning,  she  asked  Jean  Ho, 
with  some  timidity,  if  she  thought  she 
could  take  her  turn  in  the  kitchen,  and 
to  her  amazement,  Jean  Ho  thought  that 
she  could.  During  the  week  that  fol- 
lowed, the  Mission  feasted  on  dainties 
the  like  of  which  had  never  before  graced 
its  board.  Jean  Ho  cooked  with  enthu- 
siasm. Like  everything  else  that  she  did, 
she  handled  the  kitchen  force  in  a  mas- 
terly wa3\ 

Whether  or  not  the  news  of  Jean  Ho's 
culinary  prowess  had  spread  through  the 
Quarter,  it  was  at  about  this  time  that 
her  first  admirer  appeared.  He  was  a 
handsome  young  Chinaman  in  lavender 
trousers,  tan  shoes  and  a  short  sahm, 
which  correspond  to  oiled  hair,  square- 
cut  sack  coats  and  pointed-toed  shoes  in 
the  wardrobe  of  the  American  hoodlum, 
and  both  Miss  Cameron  and  Miss  Evelyn 
warned  Jean  Ho  earnestly  against  him. 
Sometimes  Jean  Ho  was  coy  and  would 
not  see  him;  at  other  times,  especially 
when  her  sweet  tooth  throbbed  for 
sugared  cocoanut,  she  would  go  down 
and  presently  a  large  paper  bag  of  the 
coveted  Chinese  sweet  would  arrive. 
The  lover  was  anxious  to  serve  his  lady 
in  any  way  which  suited  her  capricious, 
wayward  fancy. 

One  day  when  Jean  Ho  had  been 
kinder  than  usual,  Miss  Cameron  felt  it 
to  be  her  duty  to  tell  her  charge  that  her 
admirer  undoubtedly  smoked  opium,  did 
not  bear  a  good  reputation  even  in  China- 
town and  was  not  desirable  as  a  husband. 
Jean  Ho's  brow  darkened  but  she  said 
nothing.  The  next  time  her  admirer 
called,  Jean  Ho  sent  word  to  Miss  Cam- 
eron that  she  had  decided  not  to  see  him 
again  and  it  was  Miss  Cameron's  delicate 
task  to  break  the  news  to  Mr.  Lavender 
Trousers.  He  appeared  to  be  very 
sorry  but  the  soothing  pipe  of  the  night 
made  him  blithe  enough  next  day. 

Jean  Ho  grew  restless.  She  said  to 
Miss  Cameron  one  day,  "I  think  I  will 


visit  my  aunt.  She  lives  only  a  few 
blocks  away.  I  will  come  back  to  see 
you.     I  think  1  will  go  to-morrow." 

Miss  Cameron  was  sorry  to  lose  her 
charge  just  as  the  Mission  ideas  were 
beginning  to  take  root,  but,  having  inter- 
fered once  with  the  current  of  Jean  Ho's 
life,  she  did  not  care  to  thwart  her  again. 

"I'm  sorry  you're  tired  of  us  so  soon, 
Jean  Ho,"  she  said,  "you  may  go,  of 
course.  Come  in  to  see  me  as  often  as 
you  feel  inclined.  I  shall  alwaj's  be  very 
glad  to  see  you." 

So  Jean  Ho  went  and  came  back  often 
during  the  two  months  which  followed. 
One  day  she  came  in  and  sat  for  a  long 
time  in  Miss  Cameron's  room  without 
speaking.  Then  she  said  suddenly,  "My 
aunt  has  found  me  a  husband." 

"Yes.''"  said  Miss  Cameron,  not  par- 
ticularly surprised.  "Who  is  he?"  Jean 
Ho  explained  without  embarrassment 
what  any  other  girl  in  the  Home  would 
have  told  with  simpering,  downcast  looks 
and  many  blushes,  not  to  mention  much 
twisting  of  loose  jade  rings. 

In  her  boyish  way,  Jean  Ho  looked 
straight  at  Miss  Cameron.  "His  name  is 
Ah  Ling,"  she  said,  "and  he's  that  rather 
old  man  who  is  secretary  of  the  Shim 
Shee  Mue  Company  and  has  his  office  in 
the  joss  house  off  the  alley.  He's  quite 
good  looking  and  he's  been  married 
before  but  has  no  children.  I  like  him 
and  I  think  he'll  be  good  to  me.  Do  you 
mind  about  his  religion?" 

Miss  Cameron  had  never  felt  that  the 
religion  of  the  West  had  taken  any  very 
deep  hold  on  Jean  Ho,  so  she  was  the 
less  surprised  that  this  Confucian  priest 
had  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  her 
unusual  ward. 

"Well,  of  course,  Jean  Ho,"  she  said, 
the  Scotch  eyes  twinkling  a  bit  in  spite 
of  her,  "I  would  have  preferred  to  have 
had  him  a  Christian,  but  if  he's  all  right 
in  other  ways — I'll  make  inquiries  in 
Chinatown — the  Shim  Shee  Mue,  did  you 
say?" 

"And  I  want  to  be  married  here — a 
Christian  wedding,"  continued  Jean  Ho. 
"And  may  I  stay  here  while  I  get 
ready?" 

"What  does  Ah  Ling  think  of  a  Chris- 
tian wedding?"  asked  Miss  Cameron. 
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"O,  he  doesn't  mind,"  returned  Jean 
Ho^  nonchalantly,  and  Miss  Cameron 
smiled  again,  thinking  what  a  ludicrous 
picture  the  stalwart  Jean  Ho  in  her  black 
blouse  would  make  as  she  strode  up  the 
aisle  to  join  her,  probably,  more  petite 
bridegroom. 

"You  are  very  welcome  to  come  here 
while  you  make  your  preparations,"  she 
said,  and  Jean  Ho  went  away  satisfied. 

Miss  Cameron  made  inquiries  in  the 
Quarter  and  heard  much  that  was  good 
of  Ah  Ling  and  some  things  that  were 
not  so  satisfactory.  She  made  her  report 
to  Jean  Ho. 

"He  is  saving  and  industrious  and 
he  doesn't  gamble,"  Miss  Cameron  said, 
"but  he  wasn't  very  kind  to  his  first  wife, 
and  a  man  who  doesn't  treat  his  first  wife 
well  has  sometimes  contracted  a  habit  of 
unkindness." 

"But  she  was  always  sickly  and  had  no 
son,"  protested  the  stalwart  Jean  Ho. 

Miss  Cameron  thought  to  herself  that 
Jean  Ho  was  less  affected  by  western 
ideals  than  she  had  thought  and  perhaps 
the  marriage  would  be  for  the  best,  after 
all.  She  advised  against  it,  however,  as 
strongly  as  she  dared,  but  Jean  Ho  had 
evidently  made  up  her  mind.  The 
Missionary  shopped  with  her  ward  with 
some  misgiving,  though  Miss  Cameron 
presented  Jean  Ho  with  her  bridal 
garments  according  to  promise — a  light 
green  and  pink  sahm  instead  of  the 
velvet,  with  little  bells  and  bits  of  silvered 
glass  sewed  to  the  hem,  after  immemorial 
Chinese  custom. 

The  evening  of  the  wedding  came. 
The  chapel  had  been  decorated  by  the 
Mission  girls  and  was  lovely  in  its  simple 
dress  of  huckleberry  foliage  and  cut 
flowers.  The  place  was  crowded,  Cau- 
casian and  Chinese  guests  conversing 
together  affably.  There  was  the  old  Ah 
Fook,  wily  pagan,  who  worked  around 
the  corner,  but  who  was  never  forgotten 
by  Dong  Ho  to  whom  he  had  once  ren- 
dered an  inestimable  service,  and  because 
of  it,  had  an  inalienable  right  to  be  asked 
to  all  Mission  festivities,  but  especially 
to  weddings  and  Christmas  trees,  when 
there  was  pink  ice  cream.  Ah  Fook  had 
blue  queue  strings  braided  into  his  queue 
for  he  had   recently  lost  a  brother,  but 


Chinese  mourning  is  of  a  sensible  kind 
and  does  not  compel  one  to  miss  the 
things  one  really  wishes  to  do.  Next  to 
Ah  Fook  was  the  little  Chinese  clergy- 
man who  had  named  his  sons  after  fam- 
ous Christian  teachers  from  Luther  down 
to  some  very  local  and  latter  day  saints. 
The  clergyman  was  getting  gray  about 
the  roots  of  his  queue,  for  his  life  was  a 
hard  one.  He  disapproved  entirely  of 
Ah  Fook  which  only  made  that  Celestial 
smile  the  harder.  Next  in  line  was  the 
Chinese  dentist  from  down  the  street — 
the  one  at  the  sign  of  the  swinging 
golden  tooth — who  had  married  a  Mission 
girl,  and  there  was  the  young  son  of  the 
Chinese  consul-general  under  escort  of 
his  father's  American  secretary — in  short, 
the  elite  as  well  as  the  commonalty  of  the 
Quarter.  Presently  a  trousered  and 
slipi^ered  girl  slid  silkily  along  the  piano 
bench  and  struck  ujj  a  march,  just  as  the 
gray-haired  Caucasian  clergyman  with 
the  bridegroom  at  his  side,  entered  the 
room.  There  was  a  rustle  of  expectation 
near  the  rear  door,  the  croAvd  parted,  and 
the  stalwart  Jean  Ho,  her  little  bells  and 
mirror  all  a-tinkle,  stalked  into  the  room. 
Miss  Cameron,  with  a  pink  rose  in  her 
hair,  walked  at  Jean  Ho's  side,  the  only 
bridesmaid. 

The  bride  and  groom  met  before  the 
platform  over  which  hung  a  gruesome 
chart  of  the  world  where  a  great  black 
blot  was  marked  "Heathendom"  and  the 
service  began.  The  familiar  phrases  had 
been  translated  into  Chinese  and  the 
clergyman  read  them  with  all  the 
peculiar  twanging  accent  of  the  American 
who  speaks  Chinese — bride  and  groom 
making  the  responses  with  more  facile 
tongues.  One  could  not  help  feeling  that 
"love,  honor  and  cherish,"  must  mean 
something  rather  different  in  its  Chinese 
equivalent  but  the  bridegroom  promised 
glibly  enough  and  the  clergyman's 
monotonous  sentences  droned  on  to  the 
final  blessing.  "Amen"  was  understood 
by  everyone  and  after  it  had  been  spoken, 
the  clergyman  took  the  limp  hand  of  the 
bride  and  called  her  Mrs.  Ah  Ling  and 
the  married  pair  turned  about  to  face  the 
company,  the  laughing  crowd  closing  in 
on  them  with  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  and  playful  teasing  quite  in  the 
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western  ■way.  Jean  Ho  stood  tall  and 
dark  and  somber.  She  was  not  downcast 
nor  blushing,  but  seemed  to  regard  the 
affair  in  a  very  practical  light.  She 
showed  in  most  matter-of-fact  fashion, 
at  the  bridegroom's  request,  some  exqui- 
site gold  bangles  made  of  unalloyed 
metal  and  wrought  in  most  beautiful 
designs,  which  her  new  husband  had  just 
slipped  over  her  hands,  and  she  was  quite 
indifferent  when  her  wedding  ring,  also 
of  yellowest  gold  and  with  a  half-dozen 
separate  bands  curiously  interlaced  and 
entwined  in  it,  was  drawn  from  her  finger 
and  passed  about  among  the  admiring 
Mission  girls,  who  thought  it  worth  while 
to  be  married,  just  for  the  sake  of  pos- 
sessing such  trinkets  as  these.  In  fact, 
Jean  Ho  did  not  seem  to  be  nearly  as 
keenly  alive  to  these  metallic  advantages 
of  matrimony  as  was  her  bridegroom. 
He  kept  one  eye  on  the  peregrinating 
wedding  ring  while  he  pulled  aside  the 
deep  cuff  of  the  bride's  sahm  to  afford 
some  friends  of  his  a  better  glimpse  of 
the  bracelets.  Jean  Ho  held  out  her 
hands  obediently  that  the  gew-gaws 
might  be  admired. 

Then  came  the  best  part  of  the  wed- 
ding to  the  Mission  children.  Ice  cream 
and  cake  were  served — plenty  of  them — 
and  the  ice  cream  was  pink.  When  all 
had  feasted  sufficiently.  Miss  Cameron 
slipped  out  with  Jean  Ho  and  Ah  Ling 
and  went  off  with  them  to  see  that  every- 
thing in  their  house  was  in  proper  order. 
Somehow  Miss  Cameron  had  a  pang  at 
leaving  her  brave,  fine  Jean  Ho  with  this 
rather  ordinary  Ah  Ling,  but  Miss  Came- 
ron always  had  a  pang  when  her  girls 
married. 


The  years  went  peacefully  in  Ah 
Ling's  household  and  Miss  Cameron  felt 
relieved,  for  she  had  been  by  no  means 
sure  that  the  high-spirited  Jean  Ho 
would  break  well  to  double  harness. 
Miss  Cameron  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
pair  and  Jean  Ho  came  often  to  see  the 
Missionary.  Miss  Cameron  knew  that 
Jean  Ho  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  pas- 
sion of  Chinese  women — gambling — and 
for  this  she  gently  rebuked  her,  but  Jean 
Ho  continued  to  play  at  games  of  chance 


witli  all  the  money  she  could  spare  from 
her  household. 

After  awhile  a  child  was  born  to  the 
pair.  The  soldierly  young  mother  seemed 
very  happy  over  it  and  brought  the  tiny 
yellow  mite  over  that  Miss  Cameron 
might  see  it.  Jean  Ho  was  proud  of  the 
baby  in  spite  of  a  fatal  defect — it  was  a 
girl.  As  for  Ah  Ling,  he  was  moderately 
pleased — he  regarded  the  girl  as  a  pledge 
that  Fortune  might  ultimately  vouchsafe 
him  a  son.  The  birth  of  the  child  had  a 
greater  effect  on  Jean  Ho.  All  that  Miss 
Cameron's  pleadings  had  been  powerless 
to  compass,  the  tiny  fingers  of  the  little 
one  brought  about — Jean  Ho  stopped 
gambling  that  she  might  have  more 
money  to  buy  flannel  caps  with  upright 
fur  ears  and  coats  with  stiffly  embroidered 
sleeves  which  stood  out  at  right  angles  to 
the  tiny  body  and  made  the  baby  look  like 
a  windmill. 

Once  in  awhile,  the  old  passion  over- 
flowed Jean  Ho's  heart  and  she  indulged 
in  a  game  of  fan  tan  or  Chinese  dominoes 
but  she  always  suffered  deep  regret 
afterward — especially  if  she  had  lost. 
When  she  won,  the  little  Ah  Ying  had 
another  set  of  anklets  for  her  tiny  and 
beautiful  feet. 

When  Ah  Ying  was  two  years  old 
there  came  another  baby  into  the  house- 
hold— this  time  the  wished-for  son. 
What  prayer  sticks  and  punks  and  scarlet 
paper  petitions  Ah  Ling  scattered  and 
burned  for  very  joy !  What  did  it  matter 
that  the  new  baby  was  not  nearly  as  fine 
a  child  as  Ah  Ying.^  The  father  would 
not  look  at  his  elder  child  long  enough 
to  make  the  comparison  but  he  hung  all 
day  over  the  boy's  bed  and  he  brought 
home  the  most  wonderful  Chinese  play- 
things before  the  soft  little  fingers  could 
even  close  about  them.  He  seemed  to 
resent  the  presence  in  the  house  of  little 
Ah  Ying  since  she  took  time  of  Jean  Ho's 
that  might  so  much  better  be  spent  upon 
the  wonderful  Ah  Wa.  P'or  no  man,  of 
course,  had  ever  had  a  son  before  and 
this  was  the  most  wonderful  child  ever 
born  under  the  folds  of  the  Dragon  Flag. 
Jean  Ho  looked  on  and  said  nothing. 
She  was  not  unmindful  of  the  added 
prestige  her  son  had  brought  her,  but 
her    regenerated   heart   went   out   to   her 
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first-born,  the  unwanted  little  Ah  Ying. 
The  little  girl  was  pretty,  which  made  it 
much  worse,  and  Jean  Ho  suiFered  an 
agony  of  apprehension  concerning  the 
child's  future. 

One  day — Ah  Ying  was  four  and  pre- 
cocious, with  the  mother's  beautifully 
modeled  hands  and  feet  and  the  pink  of 
the  apricot  tinting  her  yellow  satin 
cheeks — Ah  Ling  came  home  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  This  was  most 
unusual,  for  it  was  the  high  tide  of  tour- 
ists in  the  afternoon  and  it  was  then  that 
the  sale  of  prayer  papers  and  punk  sticks 
was  the  most  brisk.  The  father  had  with 
him  Wah  Sang,  the  curio  merchant  from 
the  next  block  and  without  so  much  as  a 
salutation  to  Jean  Ho,  Ah  Ling  strode 
into  the  inner  room  where  Ah  Ying  was 
peacefully  playing  with  plum  pits  and 
brought  the  little  girl  out  in  his  arms. 

"A  fine  child,"  he  said  to  his  companion 
in  Chinese.  "See  how  big  she  is,  and 
only  four.  She  will  be  tall  like  her 
mother.  She  is  worth  five  hundred 
dollars  of  anybody's  money.  I'd  keep 
her  myself  but  it  costs  too  much  to  feed 
her  all  those  years  and  she's  in  the  way 
of  her  brother,  my  son." 

The  curio  merchant  merely  grunted 
and  felt  of  the  little,  round,  baby  arms, 
not  omitting  to  notice  their  dimples. 

The  blood  gathered  in  Jean  Ho's  heart 
until  she  thought  it  would  never  flow 
back  again  to  her  ice-cold  hands  and  feet, 
but  the  training  of  centuries  stood  her 
in  good  stead.  Not  a  muscle  moved ;  not 
a  sound  came.  The  curio  merchant  prod- 
ded his  prospective  purchase  again — 
much  as  an  inexperienced  housewife 
presses  the  breast  bone  of  a  proffered 
fowl. 

"I'll  take  her,"  he  said. 

A  paper  was  signed,  the  curio  merchant 
took  Ah  Ying  in  his  arms  and  the  little 
girl  waved  her  dimpled  hand  to  her 
mother  as  she  was  borne  into  the  dark  and 
narrow  passage.  Ah  Ling,  smiling,  fol- 
lowed. He  had  never  so  much  as  glanced 
at  Jean  Ho. 

The  mother  waited  until  the  sound  of 
footsteps  had  ceased  in  the  passage. 
Then  she  gave  way  to  such  expression  of 
grief  as  the  rambling  old  house  had  never 
known — not  even  in  the  days  when  it  had 


been  a  fashionable  hotel  and  demon- 
strative western  hearts  had  broken  in 
agony  or  swelled  with  joy  under  its 
hospitable  shelter.  The  mother  threw 
herself  on  the  floor  in  a  transport  of 
rage  and  despair;  she  bumped  her  head 
against  the  threshhold ;  she  pulled  out 
her  hair  and  she  gnawed  off  her  cherished 
nails.  Her  neighbors  must  have  thought 
her  mad,  but,  in  a  Chinese  tenement,  no 
one  is  ever  curious. 

Her  rage  over,  she  dressed  the  baby 
and  went  to  the  Mission — the  Mission 
which  had  never  failed  her.  Miss  Came- 
ron listened  to  her  story  with  compas- 
sionate eyes — she  had  feared  from  the 
first  that  the  Confucian  husband  would 
prove  true  to  his  own  ideals. 

"My  poor  Jean  Ho,"  she  said,  "I  don't 
know  how  to  advise  you.  I'll  try  to  get 
Ah  Ying  away,  but  I  shall  have  to  keep 
her  here  or  send  her  to  China — you  can 
never  have  her  again." 

"I'll  leave  him,"  stormed  Jean  Ho, 
with  more  than  Caucasian  fury.  "I'll 
never  live  with  him  again." 

"No,"  said  Miss  Cameron,  "that  won't 
do.  He  is  merely  like  other  Chinamen. 
If  you  leave  Ah  Ling  you  will  have  to 
give  up  your  baby.  You  must  stay  with 
the  man  you  have  married.  I  know  it's 
hard — you  are  more  Americanized  than 
I  thought." 

"Then  I'll  go  back,"  said  Jean  Ho, 
grinding  her  teeth,  "but  they  shall  never 
have  Ah  Ying.     I'll  poison  her  first." 

"Oh,  not  that,"  protested  Miss  Cam- 
eron with  horror. 

The  weeks  passed  and  the  Missionary 
heard  no  more  from  Jean  Ho.  There 
had  been  a  police  raid  in  Chinatown — a 
most  successful  one — and  the  Mission 
was  full  of  unwilling  captives,  weeping 
like  banshees,  kicking  and  biting  and 
scratching  and  spitting  like  wildcats; 
Miss  Cameron  had  her  hands  full. 

One  night  Jean  Ho  presented  herself 
at  the  Mission.  She  was  flushed  and  dis- 
heveled as  on  the  morning  of  her 
arrival  and  her  haste  was  terrible.  The 
little  girl  at  her  side  was  calm  and  smil- 
ing and  unruffled.  On  one  plump  hand 
was  a  tin}'  gold  ring;  on  the  slender 
ankles,  tinkling  bangles  of  jade  and  gold. 
The  little  salim  was   of  as  many  colors 
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as  Joseph's  coat  and  extra  trousers  and 
blouses  were  tied  in  a  large  red  handker- 
chief. Jean  Ho  had  been  jilaying  domi- 
noes lately  with  a  success  that  amounted 
to  genius. 

"I  have  brought  you  Ah  Ying,"  said 
Jean  Ho,  gaspingly,  wiping  away  the 
sweat  that  streaked  her  forehead.  "I 
give  her  to  you." 

"Why  Jean  Ho,"  said  Miss  Cameron, 
amazed,  "how  did  you  get  her?" 

"I  stole  her,"  said  Jean  Ho,  defiantly, 
"stole  her  while  they  slept.  They  had 
put  her  to  sleep  on  a  box  on  the  back 
porch.  (The  mother's  voice  trembled.) 
I  went  over  the  roofs  and  I  heard 
her  cry  with  the  cold.  All  one  night  I 
listened.  The  next  night  I  went  over  the 
roofs  again  and  I  let  myself  down  with  a 
rope.  I  got  her.  For  two  days  I've  had 
her  in  a  trunk  in  the  cellar  and  she  never 
cried.  They're  hunting  for  her — promise 
me  you'll  never  give  her  up." 

"I  promise,"  said  Miss  Cameron.  "I'll 
do  the  best  I  can  to  keep  her.  If  worst 
comes  to  worst  I'll  find  her  a  home  out  of 
town." 

There  was  search  for  the  child,  of 
course.  What  the  curio  merchant  had 
intended  as  a  safe  investment  had  turned 
out  a  wildcat  speculation.  He  was 
sorrowfully  indignant.  He  went  to  Ah 
Ling  but  that  gentleman,  who  had  been 
from  home  on  a  little  journey,  was  wide- 
eyed  with  innocent  astonishment.  Wah 
Sang  was  rich  and  successful  and  conse- 


quently not  without  enemies.  Why  had 
he  been  so  careless  with  his  purchase? 
Never  once  was  Jean  Ho  suspected.  A 
Chinese  mother  rescue  a  child  and  a  girl 
at  that  ?  Perish  the  thought !  The  end 
of  the  world  is  not  yet. 

After  making  a  list  of  his  enemies  the 
curio  merchant  remembered  Miss  Came- 
ron. He  made  inquiries  and  found  that 
there  was  a  new  child  at  the  Mission. 
"I  knew  it,"  he  said  to  himself.  Wah 
Sang  could  not  afford  to  raise  a  Ime  and 
cry.  Many  of  his  best  customers  were 
Caucasians  and  they  would  be  unable  to 
grasp  even  such  a  simple  business  trans- 
action as  the  one  between  him  and  Ah 
Ling  had  been. 


Ah  Ying  grows  apace  and  is  one  of 
the  pets  of  the  Mission.  She  sings 
hymns  for  American  visitors  and  her 
manifold  fascinations  cause  many  silver 
dollars  to  clang  into  the  contribution  box 
which  hangs  so  inconspicuously  under  the 
curtains  of  strung  bamboo.  To  a  dark- 
browed  woman  who  comes  twice  a  week 
the  child  babbles  happily  in  her  own 
tongue,  the  marvelous  story  of  a  child's 
eventful  days. 

The  velvet  saJun  of  Jean  Ho  grows 
shabbier  and  shabbier  and  she  never 
wears  any  other,  but  Ah  Ying  is  gay  as  a 
butterfly  and  her  new  anklets  are  by  far 
the  prettiest  and  most  expensive  in  the 
Mission. 


INDIRECTION 

By   Mabel    Porter   Pitts 

Each  day  would  find  a  better  goal. 
Each  work  a  truer  place, 

If  man  would  meet  man  soul  to  soul 
Instead  of  face  to  face. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  SHOWING 
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Market  Street,  looking  eastward  toward  the  ferry 
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Market  Street,  showing  the  Emporium,  S.  N.  Wood  &  Company,  Humboldt  Savings  Bank  and  Call  Building 


A  canon  of  concrete:  eastward  view  in  Post  Street  near  Market,  showing  the  Foxcroft  Building, 
First  National  Bank,  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank  and  Balboa  Building 
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Carmen  scattered  the  orange-blossom  petals  on  the  gold-brown  floor 
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WHO  DOES  NOT  SEE,  THEN,  THAT  EVERY  YEAR 
HEREAFTER,  EUROPEAN  COMMERCE,  EURO- 
PEAN POLITICS,  EUROPEAN  THOUGHT  AND 
EUROPEAN  ACTIVITY,  ALTHOUGH  ACTUALLY 
GAINING  GREATER  FORCE — AND  EUROPEAN 
CONNECTIONS,  ALTHOUGH  ACTUALLY  BE- 
COMING MORE  INTIMATE — WILL,  NEVER- 
THELESS, RELATIVELY  SINK  IN  IMPORTANCE; 
WHILE  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN,  ITS  SHORES,  ITS 
ISLANDS,  AND  THE  VAST  REGIONS  BEYOND, 
WILL  BECOME  THE  CHIEF  THEATER  OF 
EVENTS  IN  THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  HEREAFTER? 
—William  H.  Skward  in  1S52. 
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San  Francisco  the  Exposition  City 

By  Rurus  Steele 

Author  o/ The  City  That  Is 

COLOR    DRAWINGS    BY    J.   A.   CAHILL    AND    W.    FRANCIS 

A    FINE  old  man  who,  from  the  look  of  him,  might  have  been  a  Xew 

i\  England  Methodist  preacher,  but  who  was  not,  sat  in  his  office  at 
/  %  winter  quarters,  and  from  several  columns  of  figures  at  the  wrong 
^  ^  side  of  the  ledger  sought  to  determine  the  total  loss  for  the  season  of 
The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth.    Four  men  stood  by  and  chewed  their  cigars. 

"I  never  cracked  a  whip  for  better  bareback  people,"  said  the  ringmaster. 

"My  bunch  certainly  kept  the  reserved  seats  splitting  their  sides,"  said  the 
old  clown. 

"Fifteen  performing  elephants,  four  girafifes,  six  bears  that  did  everything 
but  talk — Well,  you  can't  blame  the  bad  season  on  the  animal  tent,"  said  the 
master  of  the  menagerie. 

The  fourth  watcher  said  nothing.  After  a  while  the  old  man  looked  at  him 
until  he  grew  nervous.  "You  needn't  look  at  me!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  had 
nothing  whatever  to  say  about  the  big  top;  you  made  me  responsible  merely 
for  the  freak  alley.  What,  Pd  like  to  know,  could  the  side-shows  have  to  do 
with  the  general  results?" 

"Just  about  everything,"  replied  Mr.  Barnum.  "Side-shows  that  couldn't 
draw  the  farmer  away  from  his  load  of  hay  have  caused  The  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth  to  lose  sixty  thousand  dollars  on  the  season." 

It  is  not  recorded  that  Phineas  T.  Barnum's  circus  played  any  seasons 
thereafter  at  a  loss,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  thereafter  the 
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showman  genius  sent  around  the  world  for  a  white  elephant,  that  he  discovered 
or  created  Wild  Men  of  Borneo,  that  no  freak  or  wonder  that  could  astonish 
or  allure  a  crowd  was  ever  too  remote  or  too  high-priced  to  be  secured  and 
brought  to  grace  one  of  the  side-tents  that  v/alled  the  avenue  leading  up  to  the 
entrance  of  the  big  top.  The  j^hilosophy  of  Mr.  Barnum,  based  upon  his 
acumen,  seems  to  have  been  that  the  inherent  brilliance  of  a  gem  was  wasted 
unless  it  had  the  sort  of  setting  that  would  emphasize  it. 

When  the  World's  Fair,  celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  is 
held  at  the  great  port  of  the  new  ocean,  San  Francisco,  the  Exposition  itself  is 
bound  to  be  "the  greatest  show  on  earth."  Generally  speaking,  a  world  fair 
may  be  assembled  with  equal  ease  and  equal  effectiveness  at  any  point  of  the 
continental  United  States  which  is  adequately  served  by  routes  of  rail  and  sea. 
The  nation  can  amass  its  prize  products  at  its  western  border  as  readily  as  at 
its  eastern  shore;  Europe,  with  the  canal  in  operation,  can  readily  anchor  its 
fleet-loads  of  Exposition  wares  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  World's  Fair  gates 
will  inclose  an  entity.  Whether  its  palaces  of  stucco  are  reared  a  hundred  miles 
inland  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  has  been  suggested,  or  on  the  hills  over- 
looking the  Pacific,  the  show  within  the  turnstiles  will  doubtless  hold  the  same 
allurements,  will  provide  the  same  educational  opportunities  to  all  who  come 
with  an  absorbing  eye. 

But  to  all  who  come — !  The  city  where  the  Exposition  is  held  must  of  itself 
afford  the  side-shows.  "Side-shows  that  couldn't  draw  the  farmer  away  from 
his  load  of  hay,"  said  Mr.  Barnum,  "caused  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  to 
lose  sixty  thousand  dollars  on  the  season." 

The  history  of  world  fairs  does  not  refute  the  philosophy  of  the  circus  sage; 
rather  it  confirms  him.  The  asserted  propinquity  of  the  masses  has  not 
insured  attendance.  Of  the  sites  of  the  last  three  fairs  of  national  scope,  one 
was  unquestionably  a  "center  of  population."  One  of  the  trio  was  a  failure. 
It  was  the  same  one — Jamestown.  With  reference  to  the  masses  of  population, 
both  Portland  and  Seattle  were  remote.  Each  was  a  success  in  the  most 
difficult  sense:  each  refunded  the  money  invested  and  then  distributed  a  divi- 
dend. The  Portland  fair  was  a  success  because  of  Portland's  many  attractions, 
not  the  least  of  which  were  the  scenic  wonders  of  the  grand  old  Columbia  river. 
People  crossed  the  continent  to  attend  the  Seattle  fair  because  at  Seattle  they 
could  look  in  at  the  open  door  of  Alaska.  Whoever  went  to  Washington  to 
see  the  National  Capitol  without  spending  half  his  time  climbing  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  and  traveling  up  the  Potomac  to  Mount  Vernon?  Would 
the  Great  White  Way  be  forever  crowded  with  tourists  who  had  come  from 
afar  to  see  it,  if  New^  York  held  not  the  additional  allurements  of  Bartholdi's 
statue,  Grant's  tomb  and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge?  Verily  a  diamond  dazzles 
because  of  its  setting. 

San  Francisco  is  remote  only  to  that  American  whose  consciousness  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of  his  country.  Measured  laterally,  the 
United  States  presents  five  capital  cities  marking  the  westward  course  along 
which  empire  has  taken  its  way..    They  are  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
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Cliff  House,  Seal  Rock,  and  the  city's  seaside  pleasure-ground 

Honolulu,  Manila.  San  Francisco  is  the  median  capital — not  the  exact  geo- 
graphical medium,  because  it  is  nearer  East  than  West,  nearer  to  New  York 
than  to  Manila.  The  logic  of  imminent  events  is  to  drive  home  to  the  Atlantic 
states,  where  they  conjure  finance,  and  to  New  England,  where  they  manu- 
facture goods  for  export,  the  significance  of  San  Francisco's  geographical 
situation.  To-morrow's  lesson  in  physical  geography  will  be  studied  for 
imperative  commercial  reasons.  Wall  street  and  the  Massachusetts  factory 
towns  will  come  to  appreciate  the  astuteness  of  that  president  who  commanded 
San  Francisco  to  forget  its  racial  school  problem  because,  as  the  president  said, 
San  Francisco  stands  for  the  United  States  in  the  Japanese  eye  and  mind. 
The  Far  East,  which  now  looms  so  precious,  has  never  known  any  front  door 
to  this  country  except  the  Golden  Gate.  San  Francisco  is  guardian  of  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  in  the  awakening  gaze  of  that  Orient  which  lies  at  the 
extreme  end  of  a  ship's  course  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

If  the  hue  of  San  Francisco's  internal  adjustment  had  not  so  dinned  their 
ears,  people  everywhere  would  be  quick  to  remember  that  its  physical  resur- 
rection \\dthin  three  years  of  the  day  of  its  burning  makes  San  Francisco 
rightfully  the  show  city  of  the  world.  In  the  speed  and  scope  of  its  rebuilding, 
the  city  has  done  that  which  was  never  rated  among  the  possibilities  of  money 
and  muscle,  has  accomplished  that  which  never  even  was  imagined  unless  in 
the  dream  of  some  Napoleon  of  an  engineer.  A  new  four  hundred  million 
dollar  city  was  wrought  with  such  expedition  that  the  paradox  is  presented  of 
old  atmosphere  clinging  about  new  stone  and  steel  because  replacement  came 
before  the  old  atmosphere  could  drift  away  or  could  be  banished  out  of  mind. 
If  the  world  was  allowed  to  forget  the  feat  in  the  hour  of  its  completion,  the  fact 
serves  but  to  emphasize  a  characteristic  of  the  San  Franciscan — he  took  his 
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first  leisure  hour  to  rest,  not  to  boast.  He  is  not  boasting  now,  he  is  not  pulling 
the  construction  record  to  curry  favor  with  those  whose  official  act  will  desig- 
nate San  Francisco  or  another  city  as  winner  of  the  fair. 

The  new  city  has  all  that  the  old  city  had  to  entertain  and  charm  the  visitor, 
and  a  great  deal  that  the  old  city  had  not.  For  one  thing,  the  new  city,  by 
reason  of  its  extreme  modernity,  has  accommodations  for  the  visitor  more 
commodious  and  more  complete  in  every  creature-comfort  than  has  any  other 
city  on  earth.  If  the  entire  standing  army  of  the  United  States  marched  into 
the  city  to-morrow,  every  man  of  the  ninety  thousand  men  could  be  stowed 
away  by  nightfall  in  accommodations  at  least  as  good  as  those  of  the  average 
member  of  Congress  while  he  sojourns  in  Washington.  If  you  give  us  the  fair, 
Mr.  Congressman,  you,  and  as  many  thousands  as  come  along  with  you  in 
1915,  will  find  prepared  against  your  coming  accommodations  such  as  you 
never  knew  at  all.  San  Francisco  has  been  a  show  city  too  long  not  to  know 
that  the  finest  economy  is  the  lavish  treatment  of  a  guest.  Its  accommodations, 
is  but  one  example  of  how  the  city  has  improved.  Take  another  example — 
take  the  buildings.  Where  else  might  the  traveler  study  the  newest  ideas  in 
great  buildings  on  such  a  scale?  Where  else  might  he  study  skyscrapers  of 
such  recent  minting  in  whole  flocks?  Take  other  examples.  What  a  proces- 
sion of  municipal  engineers  will  come  to  study  a  unique  system  of  water  pro- 
vision against  fire  such  as  does  not  exist  except  here!  The  comprehensive 
scheme  now  being  carried  out  will  place  San  Francisco  at  the  head  of  cities  in 
the  perfection  of  its  streets  before  the  canal  is  finished.  And  one  of  the  streets 
is  Market  street,  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever  worthy  of  a  magazine  article 
of  itself. 

When  the  visitor  from  the  eastern  states  or  from  abroad  has  come  to  the 
fair  by  way  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  the  grand 
canon  of  the  Sacramento,  the  grand  canon  of  the  Feather,  Yosemite  and  the 
Big  Trees,  Tahoe,  the  Missions,  or  has  come  up  from  the  supplementary  fair 
at  San  Diego  through  the  greatest  of  all  oil-fields  or  the  most  productive  of  all 
orange  groves;  whether  the  day  of  his  arrival  be  soon  after  the  fair  has  opened 
early  in  the  year,  in  midsummer,  or  when  the  fair  is  near  its  close  in  the  fall — 
he  will  find  that  the  weather  is  to  his  liking.  A  climate  that  averages  fifty-two 
degrees  in  winter  and  fifty-nine  degrees  in  summer  will  impress  the  average 
visitor  as  being  about  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  his  idea  of  meteorological  per- 
fection. Whenever  he  comes,  he  will  find  that  after  two  hours  of  wonder- 
berrying  among  the  bloom  and  verdure  of  Golden  Gate  Park  he  must  consult 
a  calendar  to  inform  his  puzzled  senses  what  month  of  the  year  it  is. 

As  the  climate  of  the  old  city  is  the  climate  of  the  new,  so  are  the  people 
unchanged  by  the  holocaust  through  which  they  passed.  San  Francisco  was. 
and  is,  as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  called  it,  "a  modern  cosmopolis."  Years 
ago,  Samuel  Williams  wrote  a  description  of  the  people  which  still  fits  them  like 
a  glove.  "San  Francisco  is  probably  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  of  its  size  in 
the  world,"  wrote  Mr.  Williams.  "Nowhere  else  are  witnessed  the  fusing  of 
so  many  races,  the  juxtaposition  of  so  many  nationalities,  the  Babel  of  so  many- 
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tongues.  Every  country  on  the  globe,  every  state  and  principality,  almost 
every  island  of  the  sea,  tinds  here  its  representatives.  Your  next  door  neighbor 
may  be  a  native  of  Central  Asia;  your  vis-a-vis  in  the  restaurants  may  have 
been  reared  in  New  Zealand;  the  man  who  does  your  washing  may  have  been 
born  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  wall  of  China;  the  man  who  waits  on  you 
at  table  may  be  a  lascar  from  the  East  Indies.  If  you  go  to  the  theater  you 
may  find  sitting  next  to  you  a  lady  from  the  Sandwich  Islands;  if  you  go  to  the 
opera,  you  may  hear,  in  the  pauses  of  the  music,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Russian,  Swedish,  Modern  Greek,  spoken  l^y  people  dressed  in  the 
most  scrupulous  evening  costume.  If  you  take  a  ride  on  the  street-car  you  may 
find  yourself  wedged  in  between  a  parson  born  in  IMassachusetts  and  a  Parsee 
from  Hindostan,  if  you  go  to  the  bank  you  may  be  jostled  by  a  gentleman  from 
Damascus  or  a  prince  from  the  Society  Islands.  In  three  minutes'  walk  from 
your  place  of  business,  you  enter  an  Oriental  city — are  surrounded  by  the 
symbols  of  a  civilization  older  than  that  of  the  Pharaohs.  If  you  are  tired  of 
French  or  American  cookery,  you  may  feast  on  the  royal  delicacies  of  bird's- 
nest  soup,  shark's  fin  and  chop  suey.  If  you  are  fond  of  the  drama,  you  may 
vary  your  amusements  by  witnessing  a  play  spoken  in  the  language  of  Con- 
fucius, performed  with  all  the  appointments  of  the  barbaric  stage.  You  will 
find  thousands  listening  on  the  Sabbath  to  the  Christian  Gospel,  and  thousands 
listening  to  the  dogmas  of  Buddha  and  kneeling  at  the  shrine  of  Joss." 

Three  decades  ago  that  description  was  written,  and  it  might  go  into  the 
guide-books  of  to-day.  But  it  tells  nothing  of  a  central  development  which  in 
twenty  years  has  moved  San  Francisco  into  the  front  rank  of  American  cities. 
The  cosmopolitanism  of  the  city  rests  in  its  physical  branches,  does  not  dom- 
inate its  life,  does  not  essentially  influence  its  temper.  When,  from  their  hills, 
their  hollows,  or  their  corners,  they  come  forth  into  ^Market  street,  the  man 
in  the  red  fez,  the  queued  merchant  in  silk  breeches,  the  swart  connoisseur  of 
wines,  the  banana  prince,  the  pearl  trader  long  away  from  his  native  South 
Seas,  speak,  think,  barter  and  joy  in  carefully  articulated  American.  While 
maintaining  the  household  gods  of  their  several  fatherlands,  they  are  annealed, 
as  nearly  as  one  of  foreign  birth  may  be,  to  a  commonwealth  that  is  peculiarly 
and  integrally  American  to  the  core.  San  Francisco  is  western;  it  is  not  foreign 
except  in  those  decorative  attributes  which  are  not  its  nature,  but  its  shows. 
Even  a  Cook's  visitor  cannot  mistake  the  fact.  The  man  who  tells  you  that 
the  city  is  foreign  is  the  same  man  who  says  that  the  city  is  unmoral  because, 
forsooth,  when  it  engaged  in  the  proper  business  of  setting  its  house  in  order, 
it  was  too  sincere  to  pull  down  the  blinds.  Could  any  but  a  very  American 
city  and  state  raise  seventeen  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  a  world's  fair,  depending  upon  Congress  not  for  money,  but  simply 
for  authority  to  go  ahead? 

This  is  what  Mr.  Williams  says  of  San  Francisco  climate:  "There  are  not 
only  days  but  weeks  when  the  skies  are  indescribably  glorious.  The  Nile 
valley  is  not  so  sweetly  balmy,  southern  Italy  not  so  rich  in  mellow  splendor. 
The  golden  sunshine  permeates  every  pore,  quickens  every  pulse  of  life.    The 
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air  has  an  indefinable  softness  and  sweetness,  a  tonic  quality  that  braces  the 
nerves  to  a  joyous  tension,  making  the  very  sense  of  existence  a  delight.  We 
may  cry  for  blankets  while  the  East  swelters  in  dog-day  heat;  we  throw  open 
our  doors  and  windows  while  you  are  cowering  beneath  the  sharp  stings  of 
winter.  A  wine  you  know  not  of  is  the  dry,  clear,  intensely  electric  air  of  this 
land  of  the  Setting  Sun." 

Stevenson  loved  the  waterfront:  every  reader  of  Tlie  Wrecker  knows  that. 
Often  he  referred  to  the  bay  as  "the  inland  sea,"  and  resting  on  its  bosom,  he 
found  the  rare  collection  of  ships  whose  spread  of  canvas,  whether  in  square- 
sails,  leg-o'-mutton  or  lateen,  were  to  him  the  very  wings  of  joy.  "There  is 
perhaps  no  place  on  earth,"  he  says  in  A  Modern  Cosmopolis,  "where  the  power 
and  beauty  of  sea  architecture  can  be  so  perfectly  enjoyed  as  in  this  bay." 
Perhaps  a  new  Stevenson  will  be  inspired  by  the  spectacle  of  that  multiplied 
navy  of  steam  and  sail  which  will  put  to  use  the  unutilized  proportions  of  this 
bay  when  the  canal  is  in  service. 

"Choose  a  place  on  one  of  the  huge  throbbing  ferryboats,"  wrote  R.  L.  S., 
"and  when  you  are  midway  between  the  city  and  the  suburb,  look  around. 
The  air  is  fresh  and  salt  as  if  you  were  at  sea.  On  the  one  hand  is  Oakland, 
gleaming  white  amid  its  gardens.  On  the  other,  to  seaward,  hill  after  hill  is 
crowded  and  crowned  with  the  palaces  of  San  Francisco;  its  long  streets  lie  in 
regular  bars  of  darkness,  east  and  west  across  the  sparkling  picture;  a  forest 
of  masts  bristles  like  bulwarks  about  its  feet;  nothing  remains  of  the  days  of 
Drake  but  the  faithful  trade-winds  scattering  the  smoke,  the  fogs  that  will 
begin  to  muster  about  sundown,  and  the  fine  bulk  of  Tamalpais  looking  down 
on  San  Francisco,  hke  Arthur's  Seat  on  Edinburgh." 

From  the  deck  of  his  ferryboat  in  mid-bay  Stevenson  might  best  note  the 
physical  changes  which  the  new  city  presents.  Crowning  Nob  Hill,  within  a 
stone's-throw  of  the  spot  where  he  himself  dwelt,  he  would  behold  the  classic 
white  palace  which  is  the  Fairmont  hotel,  a  structure  said  by  an  eminent 
architect  (not  the  one  who  designed  it)  to  be  of  the  six  most  beautiful  buildings 
of  any  age.  On  a  lower  summit  to  the  southeast  sits  a  smaller  kindred  palace, 
not  the  home  of  a  CjEsar,  but  of  a  life-insurance  company.  Many  a  shining 
new  spire,  many  a  freshly  gilded  cross  would  he  see.  A  fine  jungle  of  sky- 
scrapers narrows  to  a  procession  that  sets  forth  to  bisect  the  very  peninsula; 
and  the  bisector  is  Market  street,  joint  mart  and  boulevard  of  fine  memories, 
down  which  national  gatherings  love  to  march  twenty-four  abreast  on  the  day 
of  the  grand  parade. 

Such  residence  districts  as  may  be  seen  from  mid-bay  show  that  home- 
building  has  undergone  a  change.  On  Russian  hill  the  costly  residences  dis- 
play a  striking  and  original  architecture,  combining  the  Moorish,  the  Mission 
and  something  that  belonged  to  neither,  developed  for  the  first  time  upon  this 
very  hill,  with  materials  of  stone,  concrete  and  plaster.  The  frame  dwellings 
are  more  pleasing  than  were  the  old  because  they  show  some  striving  for 
harmony  and  lack  the  gimcracks  and  over-ornamentation  with  which  the  city's 
first  carpenters  set  out  to  give  the  inmates  chronic  sore  eyes.    Newton  J.  Tharp 
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once  said  that  Providence  was  to  blame  in  tliat  it  covered  the  California  hills 
with  the  redwood  tree,  most  abundant  ])rovider  of  the  forests,  and  withheld  the 
settlement  of  San  Francisco  until  after  the  steam-saw  and  jack-plane  had  been 
perfected.  With  too  much  soft  lumber  and  with  not  enough  time  to  think 
thoughts  of  art  and  refinement,  the  builder  forsook  all  simple  forms,  and 
twisted  and  grilled  the  abundant  redwood  into  weird  architectural  expressions; 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  introduce  the  arch  and  other  forms  characteristic  of 
masonry  alone.  Redwood  is  not  so  plentiful  now,  and  art  has  come  with  lei- 
sure: those  dwellings  that  do  not  delight  the  eye  at  least  refrain  from  offending  it. 

From  the  ferryboat  in  mid-bay  one  takes  in  at  a  sweeping  glance  topo- 
graphical eminences  which  compose  the  geography  of  an  illustrious  library  of 
fiction.  From  Bret  Harte  to  Earle  Ashley  Walcott,  through  about  forty  years, 
novelists  of  note  have  written  their  stories  around  these  hills,  not  by  chance,  but 
because  on  the  slopes  and  summits  they  found  the  material  which  made  liter- 
ature of  their  books.  The  writers  never  peopled  the  hills;  rather  the  llesh  and 
blood  denizens  of  the  hills  stepped  bodily  into  their  books,  with  so  fine  a  veri- 
similitude that  no  changing  of  the  names  could  cloak  the  actual  identity  of  the 
characters.  The  writers  who  were  big  enough  to  measure  the  richness  of  their 
find,  copied  rather  than  created;  they  seized  upon  living  men  and  women  to 
give  to  their  pages  life;  and  life  was  what  all  the  world  hungered  for  and  would 
pay  for,  even  when  it  did  not  approve. 

The  white  Fairmont  crowns  that  same  Nob  Hill  where  were  built  the 
palaces  of  Flood,  Mackay,  Fair,  Huntington,  Tobin  and  Crocker — the  hill  to 
which  came  the  bonanza  kings  to  enjoy  the  fortunes  the  Comstock  had  yielded, 
and  when  they  discovered  that  no  horse-drawn  vehicle  could  climb  its  steep 
sides,  they  had  the  cable-car  invented  to  lift  them  to  their  aerie.  Stevenson 
knew  every  flat  and  uptilted  sc^uare  yard  of  the  hill,  though  he  did  not  love 
the  display  of  its  wealthy  possessors,  and  he  makes  pointed  reference  to  it  in 
Tlie  Wrecker  and  other  of  his  tales.  You  get  a  description  of  the  costly  homes 
on  the  hill  in  Kipling's  Captains  Courageous,  for  it  was  there  that  Harvey 
Cheyne  settled  down  at  last  to  a  life  of  cjuiet  and  ease.  In  The  Californians 
Gertrude  Atherton  has  told  of  the  hill  folk  at  play:  the  possessors  of  the  new 
fortunes  suddenly  come  out  of  mines,  taking  time  to  catch  their  Ijreath  and 
speculate  upon  the  new  world  that  had  opened  to  them,  live  on  in  Geraldine 
Bonner's  Hard  Pan,  To-morrow's  Tangle  and  The  Pioneer.  A  cathedral  is 
rising  to-day  upon  the  spot  where  the  homes  of  the  Crockers  were  destroyed; 
the  Pacific  Union  Club  has  reconstructed  the  Flood  mansion,  finest  of  them 
all;  while  across  California  street  from  the  Fairmont,  the  San  Francisco  Insti- 
tute of  Art,  upon  the  Hopkins  .site,  uses  the  matchless  seascape  to  inspire  the 
budding  painter. 

It  was  while  he  conned  the  bay  from  Russian  hill  that  Dodd  of  Tlie  Wrecker 
encountered  the  unnamed  traveler  who  set  the  spell  that  carried  him  off  to 
hunt  for  the  golden  fleece  in  the  South  Pacific.  Frank  Norris  led  Blix  and 
others  of  his  characters  up  the  precipitous  slope  down  which  he  himself  used  to 
■drift  to  the  Barbary  Coast  or  across  to  Chinatown.     On  the  hill  lived  EUie, 
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heroine  of  The  Otlier  Side  of  the  Door,  whose  author,  Lucia  Chamberlain,  lives 
on  the  hill  to-day. 

Telegraph  Hill,  "a  peak  in  the  wind,"  is  known  to  every  lover  of  TJie 
Wrecker.  It  marks  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of  the  city,  its  cliff  almost 
roofing  the  wharves  where  the  "windjammers"  and  the  "lime-juicers"  dis- 
charge their  cargoes  from  mysterious  climes.  Off  the  hill  the  ship  Gleaner 
came  to  anchor,  and  in  its  shadow  Nares  met  Dodd.  Up  steep  streets  and 
wooden  stairs  the  Latins  climb  to  their  homes  on  this  hill,  for,  as  Gertrude 
Atherton  says  in  American  Wives  and  English  Husbands,  the  hill  is  "passed 
over  in  contempt  by  the  dwellers  on  the  fashionable  heights."  A  colony  of 
writers  and  artists  have  not  been  so  contemptuous.  Where  the  hill  slopes  down 
into  old  Broadway,  stood  Luna's  Mexican  restaurant,  and  there  Norris'  Blix 
and  her  lover  watched  the  development  of  the  romance  between  the  captain 
and  the  milliner,  the  fruiting  of  their  own  intrigue.  Before  the  place  burned, 
Ricardo,  the  waiter,  used  to  bring  you  Norris'  book  with  your  soup  and  you 
never  could  get  your  enchilades  until  you  had  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  over 
Norris'  pen  picture  of  the  very  man  who  served  you. 

Back  of  the  docks  of  the  Oriental  liners  rises  the  much  carved  remains  of 
old  Rincon  hill,  the  tremendously  exclusive  precinct  of  fashion  in  the  city's 
earlier  days.  The  hill  became  the  literary  heritage  of  Bret  Harte  and  Mrs. 
Atherton.  He  was  entertained  there  in  the  heyday  of  the  elegant  establish- 
ments, knew  the  people  intimately  and  introduced  them  into  his  stories  with  no 
very  thick  disguise;  she  was  born  there  and  grew  up  in  the  atmosphere  she  has 
etched  upon  her  pages;  she  witnessed,  if  indeed  she  was  not  party  to,  many  of 
the  incidents  she  describes.  Before  aristocracy  finally  forsook  Rincon  for  the 
hills  to  the  north  of  ^Market  street,  its  summit  was  converted  almost  into  a  fort 
by  proud  defenders  who  resisted  commercial  encroachment  and  the  city 
engineer's  determination  to  reduce  its  highways  to  his  ofiicial  grade.  The  hill 
stands  to-day  a  truncated  monument  to  the  lavishness  of  its  first  residents, 
even  in  days  when  all  their  fripperies  had  to  come  around  the  Horn. 

Chinatown  rebuilt  occupies  its  accustomed  slope.  Above  it  looms  the 
Fairmont;  below  is  Portsmouth  Square,  w^here  a  miniature  Hispaniola  forever 
bellies  its  bronze  sails  in  remembrance  of  Stevenson.  Chinatown  above  ground 
is  not  the  Chinatown  which  Blix  surveyed  from  the  balcony  of  the  teahouse, 
nor  underground  the  Chinatown  of  Norris'  little  masterpiece,  TJie  Third 
Circle.  In  several  respects  the  Oriental  city  of  to-day  is  not  the  same  that 
Arnold  Genthe  caught  with  his  camera  and  Will  Irwin  with  his  pen;  yet  it  has 
lost  nothing  of  its  glitter,  and  comparatively  little  of  its  mystery.  It  is  as  of 
old  a  transplanted  fragment  of  China.  In  reconstructing  its  physical  parts  it 
has  not  hesitated  to  gratify  the  American  love  of  show  in  such  respects  as  were 
not  displeasing  to  its  heathen  gods.  The  visitor  to  whom  any  sort  of  China- 
town is  novel,  finds  the  Chinaman  himself  more  definitely  articulated  in  the 
new  quarter  than  he  was  in  the  old;  there  are  more  pagoda  towers  than  there 
used  to  be  and  more  dragons  visible  from  the  street.  Chester  Bailey  Fernald 
could  fit  "The  Cat  and  the  Cherub"  into  the  quarter  as  it  is  to-day. 
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Barbary  Coast  has  changed  since  the  days  that  Earle  Ashley  Walcott  covers 
in  Blindfolded,  but  it  is  nothing  lacking  in  attractiveness  for  the  Rube  and  the 
sailor  and  for  the  opulent  visitor  who  sees  it  with  a  guide,  secure  in  his  superior 
wisdom  and  wariness. 

In  new  Polk  street,  "McTeague"  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
site  of  his  queer  dental  parlors  before  which  hung  that  milestone  in  his  career, 
a  gilded  wooden  tooth  fit  for  the  gum  of  none  but  Atlas.  At  the  corner  of  the 
first  alley  north  of  Sutter  street  stood  the  little  chophouse  where  the  gripmen 
and  conductors  from  the  huge  brick  carbarn  were  served  "hot  victuals  on  cold 
plates."  A  French  restaurant  with  a  glass  front  covers  the  spot  to-day  and  has 
not  yet  extinguished  the  tradition.  Trina  the  doomed,  while  musing  upon  her 
startling  winnings  in  the  lottery,  might  gaze  down  from  the  windows  of  the 
living-rooms  back  of  the  toothshop  u])on  a  procession  of  small  buyers  hurrying 
into  the  unpretentious  stores,  the  fruit-stands  and  the  butchershops,  and 
recognize  some  of  the  persons  whom  Norris  drew — drew  with  an  accuracy  that 
was  not  photographic  because  every  one  of  them  stood  invested  with  interest 
and  meaning.  Polk  street  has  a  ])ank  now  and  moving-picture  shows,  and 
under  the  changed  conditions  it  is  more  necessary  to  the  neighborhood  even 
than  it  used  to  be. 

The  Cliff  House,  fourth  structure  upon  its  overhanging  rock,  is  not  the 
Clifif  House  of  Mark  Twain,  not  that  of  Bret  Harte's  Gabriel  Conroy,  nor  yet 
the  Cliff  House  to  which  Norris  sent  Hilda  and  Annixter  on  their  bridal  trip, 
but  it  is  a  place  for  devotions  and  potations  of  which  visitors  and  people  of  the 
city  seem  never  to  tire. 
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San  Francisco  has  more  than  it  used  to  have  of  Bohemian  eating-places  such 
as  Gelett  Burgess  describes  in  Lady  Mechante.  Campi's  and  Coppa's  could 
not  be  reduced  to  ashes.  Restaurants  there  are  to  make  steady  boarders  of 
gourmets  who  trot  around  the  globe  in  quest  of  a  meal  that  can  captivate  their 
jaded  i)alates  with  a  surprise.  The  best  cooks  love  to  ])ly  their  art  in  San  Fran- 
cisco because  they  are  certain  of  more  than  a  monetary  reward — thev  are 
certain  of  appreciation. 

The  life  which  was,  is  and  must  ever  be  the  city's  own — a  life  which  the  far- 
off  places  misunderstand  because  the  city  does  not  Ijother  to  deny  or  smother 
the  swift-winged  news  of  its  faults — has  made  famous  the  names  of  those 
writers  who  could  rellect  its  phases.  The  city's  blood  is  red,  its  heart  clean,  its 
hospitality  as  rich  and  undiscriminatifig  as  the  breath  of  its  flowers.  In  the 
sunshine  it  is  all  rubies  and  diamonds  and  turquoise;  canopied  with  fog,  it  is 
a  place  of  pearls.  Nomads  call  it  the  most  interesting  city  on  the  continent. 
Only  an  Exposition  of  world  scope  and  world  importance  could  provide  upon 
this  peninsula  a  l^etter  show  than  it  contains. 


San  Francisco's  nursery  is  out-of-doors 
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